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THE  BOSTON  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE. 

BY  SAMUEIi  B.  CAPEN. 

IT  HAS  been  said  that  the  movement  in  favor  of  Municipal 
Beform,  which  is  extending  from  one  end  of  this  country  to 
the  other,  is  the  most  imx>ortant  of  any  which  has  come  before 
the  American  people  since  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  This  at 
first  sight  seems  like  an  extreme  statement ;  and  yet,  when  we 
realize  that  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  very  early  in  the 
next  century  our  large  cities  will  control  the  nation,  we  begin  to 
have  some  conception  of  the  necessity  of  having  our  city 
governments  everywhere  of  the  highest  character.  The  national 
safety  really  depends  ux>on  the  proper  government  of  our  large 
cities.  De  TocqueviUe  has  said  that  '^  municipal  institutions  are 
to  liberty  what  the  primary  school  is  to  science."  Our  best 
citizens  everywhere  have  begun  to  believe  that  Mr.  Bryce  was 
right  when  he  said  that  the  '^government  of  great  cities  is  the 
conspicuous  failure  in  the  American  Bepublic" 

In  the  organization  of  our  Municipal  Let^ue,  we  have,  for 
the  present,  at  least,  limited  our  membership  to  two  hundred ; 
believing  that  a  comparatively  small  body  has  more  individual 

I  responsibility,  and  is  less  likely  to  be  turned  aside  from  its 

l^itimate  purpose,  than  if  its  membership  were  greater.  With 
a  limited  membership,  organizations  are  more  likely  to  be 
represented  by  their  best  men,  who  can  consider  problems,  dis- 
cuss questions,  and  reach  results  better  in  a  small  body  than  in  a 
mass  meeting. 
There  are  some  things  that  must  be  conceded  at  the  outset 
First. — The  city  ianota  little  state,  but  a  corporation,  and  the 
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simpler  it  can  be  in  its  government  the  more  efficient  Bat 
while  it  is  a  corporation,  it  shonld  not  be  soulless.  Ordinary 
corporations  exist  for  money- making  and  profit-sharing,  but  the 
city  has  a  higher  purpose.  It  should  be  governed  not  only  on 
business  principles,  but  it  should  never  forget  that  it  has  a 
higher  end, — of  protecting  the  weak,  of  caring  for  the  needy 
and  the  unfortunate.  In  other  words,  it  should  have  some 
moral  earnestness  and  force ;  and  there  is  moral  force  enough  in 
every  city  to  improve  many  things,  provided  that  moral  force 
was  not  so  often  latent,  and,  therefore,  inoperative. 

Second, — We  must  recognize  the  lack  of  information  on  munici- 
pal matters,  of  great  numbers  in  our  large  cities,  who,  there- 
fore, can  be  easily  led  by  selfish  and  designing  men.  The  cure 
for  all  this  is  education  in  municipal  affairs. 

Third, — We  must  also  recognize  at  the  outset  the  apathy  and 
indifference  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  people  in  our  cities. 
They  are  so  interested  in  money-making  and  pleasure-seeking 
that  they  prefer  to  grumble  and  pay  their  taxes,  and  permit 
other  people  to  shape  public  affairs.  Washington  Gladden  has 
well  said  that  ''the  blight  upon  our  municipal  patriotism  is 
mercantilism ! " 

Fourth, — ^We  must  remember  that  neither  of  the  two  great 
parties  has  any  special  principles  to  guide  in  municipal  affairs. 
Their  principles  apply  almost  wholly  to  national  and  state  in- 
terests ;  but  men  have  been  so  much  accustomed  in  all  the  past 
to  work  on  party  lines,  even  in  municipal  matters,  that  time 
wiU  be  required  before  they  will,  in  sufficient  numbers,  be  will- 
ing to  vote  individually  on  municipal  election  issues.  Mr. 
Seth  Low  has  put  this  truth  admirably  when  he  says,  "  We  are 
partisans  before  we  are  citizens." 

Fifth, — This  League  is  to  be  absolutely  non-partisan,  and  its  dis- 
cussions are  limited  to  questions  relating  to  municipal  matters. 
We  are  not  organized  for  the  political  advancement  of  our  own 
members,  for  we  have  no  wish  for  public  office.  We  are  trying 
first  to  understand  better  the  problems  of  municipal  government, 
and  then  to  be  helpful  in  solving  them.  We  have,  therefore,  no 
desire  at  present,  to  nominate  candidates  for  office,  provided 
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men  of  character  and  persons  fit  for  public  trust  are  nominated  by 
others.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  we  shall  make  our  protest  by 
suggesting,  if  possible,  other  names. 

Siasth, — It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  in  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind  there  will  be  no  use  or  place  for  the  local 
^'boes''  and  the  ward  politician  of  either  party.  They  are,  as  a 
dassy  thoroughly  selfish;  they  care  only  for  themselves,  and 
they  have  no  place  in  a  business  corporation. 

Seventh. — ^We  must  also  recognize  the  great  power  there  is  in 
public  opinion  if  it  can  only  be  aroused  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
municipal  problems ;  and  this  public  opinion  can  be  depended 
upon  always  in  favor  of  the  best  things.  Mr.  Moorfield  Story 
was  right  when  he  said  at  the  Philadelphia  convention  that  we 
should  be  surprised  ''if  we  could  in  each  city  see  the  photo- 
graphs of  men  who  constitute  the  rings  of  which  we  complain, 
and  could  read  their  histories :  we  should  be  ashamed  of  our 
subjection.  Municipal  reform  is  only  a  question  of  will."  It 
certainly  is  true  that  there  are  far  more  good  men  in  every  city 
than  there  are  bad,  and  that  the  number  who  desire  a  corrupt 
government  is  very  small.  The  i>oor  man  is  even  more  inter- 
ested than  the  rich  in  good  city  government  He  needs  good 
public  schools,  for  he  is  obliged  to  send  his  children  to  them ; 
while  the  rich  man,  if  he  is  dissatisfied,  can  send  his  to  some 
private  institution.  The  poor  man  especially  needs  dean  streets 
and  good  sewerage,  for  he  must  stay  in  the  city  through  the  heat 
of  the  summer ;  while  the  rich  man  can  take  his  family  to  the 
mountains  or  to  the  seashore.  We  only  need  to  get  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  best  things  to  work  together,  and  the 
whole  problem  is  solved.  The  question  is  sometimes  asked  in 
our  cities,  who  can  control  the  saloon  vote  t  We  wish,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  in  perfect  touch  with  the  moral  interests  in  our 
community,  and  find  out  who  is  the  most  worthy  to  represent 
that  vote. 

Eighth. — The  first  aim,  therefore,  of  this  League  should  be  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  community,  by  helping  to  solve  the 
great  social,  civic,  economic,  and  industrial  problems  which  con- 
front us  at  the  present  time.    We  must  prove  our  right  to  ex- 
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ist  by  our  anselfish  intereBt,  before  we  can  expect  to  be  a  power 
for  good. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  as  representing  in  some  measure 
our  good  purposes,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  for  a  moment 
some  of  the  questions  which  are  immediately  before  us  for  our 
consideration,  remembering  that  they  are  questions  on  which 
there  may  be  differences  of  opinion.     I  would  suggest, 

First. — ^Is  it  not  possible  to  sq^rate  further  our  national  and 
state,  from  our  city,  elections?  Coming  within  a  few  weeks  of 
each  other,  there  is  still  a  chance  for  political  trading.  Further- 
more, men  get  so  excited  and  aroused  along  party  lines  in  No- 
vember, that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  forget  these  consider- 
ations by  the  second  Monday  in  December. 

Second. — ^Many  of  us  feel  that  it  is  unvnse  to  elect  a  mayor  every 
year.  Would  it  not  be  far  wiser  to  elect  him  for  a  term  of  three 
years  t  All  citizens  would  feel  more  strongly  than  they  do  now 
the  importance  of  the  election  if  it  was  to  be  filled  for  a  longer 
term.  Many  people  cannot  be  aroused  when  the  election  is  an 
annual  one.  Furthermore,  the  mayor  himself  would  be  less 
hampered,  would  be  more  free  from  the  influence  of  politicians, 
would  be  better  able,  also,  to  do  the  best  things,  if  he  was  con- 
scious that  the  term  was  for  three  years. 

Third. — ^Many  feel  that  our  city  government  would  be  more 
efficient  if  we  had  one  representative  council  instead  of  ttoo. 
Wherever  it  has  been  tried  this  has  proved  true.  In  that  case 
the  one  board  should  be  larger  than  our  present  board  of  alder- 
men, should  be  chosen  as  the  school  board  is,  for  three  years, 
one  third  only  going  out  each  year,  so  that  it  should  be  a  con- 
tinuous body,  with  a  certainty  that  two  thirds  of  its  members 
would  be  familiar  with  the  city's  interests.  Hon.  Oharles  Fran- 
cis Adams  has  stated  the  point  clearly,  ''that  this  municipal 
council  is  generally  the  weak  point  in  our  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  that  improved  methods  in  the  executive  departments, 
in  some  of  our  cities,  have  accomplished  less  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  done  if  the  municipal  legislatures  had  been 
more  efficient."  The  argument  that  has  been  used  for  con- 
tinuing two  bodies  has  been,  first,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  cor- 
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rapt  two  bodies  than  one ;  and^  second,  that  one  acts  as  a  check 
upon  the  other.  In  answer  to  this,  it  should  be  stated  that  if 
there  is  to  be  but  one  board,  it  shonld  be  of  sufficient  size  not  to 
be  easily  susceptible  to  improi>er  considerations  ;  and,  secondly, 
it  should  be  provided  that  appropriations,  and  other  questions  of 
great  importance,  should  not  be  acted  ux>on  without  two  read- 
ings, several  days  apart,  to  give  opportunity  to  citizens,  through 
the  press  and  otherwise,  to  make  their  protest  heard  if  occasion 
should  require. 

Fourth. — Many  of  us  feel  that  we  have  too  many  departments 
and  commissions  for  the  proper  conducting  of  our  city  business. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  making  a  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  all  commissions,  for  there  are  some  departments 
whose  interests  are  so  varied  that  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  any  one  man  who  could  be  ezi>ected  to  properly 
care  for  them.  The  Bapid  Transit  Commission  is  one  illustra- 
tion of  this,  and  some  others  might  be  given ;  but  we  feel  that  it 
is  possible  to  reduce  the  number  very  materially,  and  simplify 
the  city's  business  to  a  considerable  extent  There  are  various 
objections  to  too  many  commissions.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  at- 
tempt at  non-partisanship  by  having  both  parties  appear  ux>on 
the  commission ;  but  it  often  practically  keeps  alive,  in  its  most 
active  form,  just  those  x>olitical  distinctions  we  want  to  destroy 
in  the  management  of  the  corporation  called  the  City  of  Boston : 
instead  of  being  non-partisan  boards,  they  are  bi-partisan  boards. 
Again :  Where  there  are  several  members  upon  a  commission, 
if  anything  goes  wrong  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  responsibility 
anywhere,  as  the  blame  is  shifted  from  one  to  another.  It  is 
important  in  municipal  affairs  to  clearly  define  responsibility. 
The  argument  for  so  many  commissions  often  seems  to  proceed 
from  a  feeling  of  distrust,  and  from  the  fear  that  power  is  not 
safe  in  one  man's  hands ;  but  it  is  certainly  possible  to  find 
men  who  can  be  trusted.  We  should  not  be  afraid  of  one-man 
IM>wer  in  a  government  of  the  people,  for  we  can  certainly  get 
at  one  rascal,  if  one  gets  into  office,  and  turn  him  out  very  much 
easier  than  we  can  reach  several  men  scattered  through  various 
departments  and  capable  of  doing  no  end  of  mischief.     In  busi- 
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nefls  corporations  we  do  not  have  three  treasorers  or  auditors ; 

f  we  must  trust  somebody.  We  want  to  know  definitely  who  the 
man  is,  and  then  hold  him  to  strict  account,  giving  him  no  op- 
portunity to  make  the  plea  that  he  was  not  to  blame  when  mis- 
takes were  made,  because  there  were  so  many  others  whom  he 
could  not  control.  For  judicial  work  it  is  often  wise  to  have 
several  men  who  seek  for  truth  from  different  standpoints  \  but 
for  executive  matters  one  man  is  usually  better  than  three. 
Furthermore,  if  the  number  of  departments  and  commissions 
were  reduced,  and  a  single  man  put  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 

'^  ments,  we  could  pay  the  one  man  a  very  much  higher  salary, 
and  still  save  the  city  some  expense.  By  paying  higher  salaries 
the  city  would  be  able,  also,  to  get  the  very  best  men,  and  there 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  a  permanency  about  the  position,  and 
men  would  feel  that  they  had  an  opportunity  to  do  good  service 
and  make  a  commendable  record  for  themselves.  The  abolition 
of  some  of  these  departments  and  commissions  and  the  making 
of  all  offices  more  permanent,  would  materially  decrease  the 
amount  of  patronage  which  is  a  disadvantage  to  all  who  use  it, 
especially  to  those  who  use  it  selfishly.      We  have  nearly  forty 

^  departments  at  the  present  time,  with  separate  appropriations. 
Might  there  not  be  a  grouping  of  some  of  these  departments 
under  one  head,  thus  promoting  greater  efficiency,  and,  pos- 
sibly, greater  economy  f  Such  changes  as  these  have  been  made 
in  some  cities  apparently  to  advantage.  In  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land there  was  up  to  a  recent  date  thirteen  boards  or  commis- 
-sions,  of  from  three  to  five  members  each.  By  a  new  charter 
these  have  all  been  abolished,  and  there  are  now  seven  depart- 
ments, with  one  man  at  the  head  of  each,  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  and  confirmed  by  the  council ;  viz.,  public  works,  x>olice, 
fire,  charities  and  correction,  law,  accounts,  and  schools.  Every 
election  is  therefore  so  vital  to  the  citizens  of  Cleveland,  that  in- 
stead of  a  little  handful  of  politicians  attending  the  caucuses  as 
formerly,  it  is  stated  that  now  about  three  fourths  of  all  the 
voters  attend,  with  the  result,  we  are  told,  of  having  better  men 
elected. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  changes,  in  two  years  the  net  debt 
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has  been  redaoed^  taxes  have  been  reduced  thirteen  per  cent, 
water  rates  twenty-one  per  cent,  and  gas  twenty  per  cent  This 
whole  matter  seems,  at  least,  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  the  same  connection  would  there  not  be  an  advantage  if 
Boston  had  a  hoard  of  estimate  and  apportionment  as  there  is  in 
some  other  cities,  consisting  of  the  mayor,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  aldermen,  the  auditor,  and  perhaps  some  business  man 
nominated  by  the  board  of  trade! 

If  the  estimates  were  made  in  this  way,  would  not  the  dif- 
ferent departments  be  more  likely  than  now  to  have  their  just 
proportiont  And  would  not  the  strife  for  so  much  money  for 
each  district,  or  each  department,  without  proper  regard  for 
the  needs  of  others,  be  done  away  f 

Fifth. — We  ought,  if  i>06sible,  to  use  all  our  influence  to  in- 
crease civic  pride  in  our  city,  and  to  induce  our  very  best  citizens 
to  be  willing  to  accept  public  office.  In  the  recent  past,  men 
who  have  been  willing  to  make  sacrifices  of  their  private  in- 
terests for  the  public,  have  been  too  often  subjected  to  the  sneers 
of  friends.  We  ought  to  try  to  change  all  this ;  for  when  a  man 
is  called  upon  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  serve  in  the  city  govern- 
ment, it  is  just  as  honorable  as  to  be  a  director  in  a^  bank  or  a 
professor  in  Harvard  University.  We  trust  that  by  keeping 
this  truth  constantly  in  mind  it  will  lead  to  the  nomination,  as  a 
rule,  of  our  best  citizens.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood, 
for  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  hasty  expression  that  is  some- 
times heard,  that  there  are  no  good  men  in  public  life.  My  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  me  that  there  are  just  as  honest  and 
capable  men  in  municipal  positions  in  the  city  of  Boston  to-day 
as  there  ever  were  in  the  past  The  trouble  is  that  there  are  too 
many  of  whom  this  cannot  be  said  in  truth.  Our  work  is  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  those  in  public  life  who  can  be  absolutely 
trusted  to  watch  over  the  city's  interests  as  they  do  their  own. 
We  want,  if  possible,  to  have  the  same  interest  taken  by  all 
classes  of  our  citizens  as  is  seen  across  the  water.  The  personnel 
of  the  London  County  Council  is  said  to  be  equal  in  character  and 
ability  to  members  of  Parliament.  In  the  city  of  Oxford  two 
presidents  of  colleges  are  members  of  the  board  of  aldermen. 
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In  Gtormany  it  is  demanded  that  the  performance  of  civic  duties 
shall  determine  civic  rights ;  failure  to  perform  the  one  deprives 
of  the  other.  In  the  city  of  Berlin,  if  a  man  refuses  to  accept 
office  when  called  upon  by  his  fellow-citizens,  he  is  not  only  dis- 
franchised, but  is  compelled  to  pay  larger  taxes.  Ought  there  not 
to  be  a  list  made  from  the  registration  list  after  election  of  those 
who  have  not  voted!  And  ought  not  a  constant  neglect  of 
suffrage  to  be  punished  by  a  fine!  Certainly  some  way  must  be 
found  to  make  people  ashamed  of  the  neglect  of  their  duty  as 
citizens. 

Sixth. — Our  duty  is  not  complete  when  we  have  tried  to  in- 
duce good  men  to  accept  office,  and  when  we  have  used  such  in- 
fluence as  we  have  to  elect  them.  We  must  have  a  c(m8tant  in- 
terest  in  their  worky  ready  to  encourage  if  they  do  well,  and  not 
hesitating  to  hold  them  to  strict  account  if  they  prove  &ithles8. 
There  should  be  a  closer  touch  between  the  moral  interests  of 
our  city  and  those  who  hold  official  i>ositions.  The  mayor  of 
one  of  our  large  New  England  cities  has  stated  that  in  a  term  of 
three  years  he  was  never  called  upon  but  once  by  any  individual 
in  the  interests  of  righteousness.  It  would  be  impossible  to  com- 
pute the  number  of  those  who  darkened  his  door  for  selfish  and 
unworthy  schemes.  One  of  the  best  aldermen  our  city  had  for 
many  years,  who  made  a  splendid  fight  on  a  moral  question, 
when  I  commended  him  for  it,  said  that*,  important  as  it  was,  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  get  any  one  to  take  any  inter- 
est in  the  matter  and  give  him  any  moral  support  I  feel  sure  that 
if  men  in  office  knew  that  the  best  people  in  the  community  were 
interested  in  municipal  matters  and  ready  to  be  helpful,  they 
would  gladly  recognize  it,  and  render  their  very  best  service. 
It  must  be  extremely  discouraging  and  depressing  to  city  officials 
to  meet  so  often  only  those  who  have  x>ersonal  and  selfish 
schemes  of  their  own  which  they  are  trying  to  carry  through. 
To  all  those  who  are  doing  their  duty,  we  wish  to  extend  a  help- 
ing hand.  Those  that  are  fieathless  we  must  be  ready,  in  a 
proper  and  courteous  way,  to  expose.  When  we  are  called  upon 
to  criticise,  we  mnst  be  careful  to  make  no  statement  without 
proof,  and  also  be  ready  to  correct  an  error .  if  we  make  one. 
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Our  influence  will  depend  very  mnoh  upon  what  we  say  being 
fair  and  nnprejadloed. 

In  order  to  make  oar  work  effective,  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
the  executive  committee  should  be  to  arrauge  various  sub- 
committees on  municipal  business,  charter  changes,  etc.,  and 
also  consider  if  the  League  should  not  use  its  influence  to  es- 
tablish, in  difllBrent  sections  of  the  city,  ward  Leagues,  which 
should  be  represented  in  the  central  League  by  their  president  or 
secretary,  or  by  both. 

Seventh. — Should  not  this  League  devote  some  thought  in  the 
direction  of  perfecting  some  sort  of  minority  representationy  with  a 
provision,  if  posMhle,  for  preferenJtiaL  voting  t  Many  of  us  believe 
that  the  step  taken  at  the  last  election,  which  allows  minority 
representation  in  the  board  of  aldermen,  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction ;  still,  that  law  is  very  far  from  perfect,  and  can  be 
materially  improved. 

This  whole  matter  is  of  such  supreme  importance  that  it 
seems  proper  that  we  should  examine  into  it  most  careftdly. 
The  principle  of  having  one  man  or  a  group  of  men  from  each 
district,  which  practically  disfranchises  nearly  or  quite  half 
the  voters,  is  wrong.  When  a  Republican  votes  in  a  Demo- 
cratic district  for  local  representatives  his  vote  is  thrown  away, 
and  in  the  same  way,  when  a  Democrat  votes  in  a  Be- 
publican  district  his  vote  is  thrown  away.  To  illustrate 
the  injustice  of  this  matter  let  me  use  figures  which  will 
be  familiar.  In  the  State  of  Maine  in  the  last  few  years, 
one  party  has  had  about  ten  thousand  more  votes  than  the 
other,  and  yet  the  one  party  has  all  the  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. In  Maryland  one  party  cast  ninety-two  thousand,  and 
the  other  one  hundred  thirteen  thousand  votes,  and  the  latter 
have  all  the  representation,  and  the  ninety- two  thousand  votes 
have  no  voice.  In  Indiana  at  the  last  national  election  one 
party  cast  two  hundred  fifty- four  thousand  votes,  and  the  other 
two  hundred  fifty-nine  thousand  votes,  an  almost  equal  number, 
and  yet  one  party  has  but  two  representatives,  and  the  other 
eleven.  In  Iowa  it  only  requires  twenty-two  thousand  men  of 
one  party  to  have  a  representative,  and  it  requires  two  hundred 
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two  thousand  of  the  other  party  in  order  to  have  one.  It  does 
not  answer  to  say  that  sometimes  it  is  the  one  party  that  is 
represented,  and  sometimes  the  other,  and  that  one  is  balanced 
by  the  other.  It  is  wrong  in  both  cases,  and  two  wrongs  never 
make  one  right.  The  same  state  of  things  exists  in  oar  cities 
wherever  there  is  a  district  system.  As  a  conseqnence  many  men 
remain  away  Irom  the  cancos  and  the  x>olls,  becaose  they  know 
that  their  votes  would  amonnt  to  nothing.  Farthermore,  on  the 
district  plan  both  parties  too  often  nominate  the  available  and 
not  the  able  men.  Men  of  positive  convictions  and  force  make 
enemies,  and  cannot  be  elected ;  bat  by  a  msgority  representa- 
tion they  can  be,  for  it  will  not  take  a  majority  to  elect  them. 

Again,  reform  measures  cannot  get  a  hearing,  for  they  have 
no  representation,  and  cannot  have  until  they  can  secure  a 
majority  in  some  one  district  But  if  all  those  interested  who 
are  scattered  through  a  city,  could  unite  on  some  one  man,  then 
the  reform  would  be  represented,  and  would  be  sure  of  a  hear- 
ing. Giving  up  the  district  system  as  a  whole,  and  voting  for 
officials  on  a  general  ticket^  would  be  a  deathblow  to  bribery^ 
which  almost  universally  occurs  in  close  districts.  Were  there 
no  dose  districts,  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  purchase 
votes.  On  the  new  plan  we  should  have  more  of  what  could  be 
called  larger  and  better  men.  A  man  may  appear  quite  impor- 
tant in  a  little  district,  but  be  very  small  when  he  has  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  a  large  city.  On  such  a  plan,  men  in  office  would 
not  be  obliged  to  spend  so  much  time  in  posing  and  balancing 
their  votes  so  as  to  make  sure  of  their  reelection.  In  doing 
their  duty  they  would  be  sure  of  the  support  of  the  best  citizens, 
whose  influence  would  be  felt  at  the  next  election. 

With  this  hasty  statement  of  some  of  the  reasons  for  abolish- 
ing the  district  lines  in  our  cities,  even  for  the  common  council, 
if  it  is  to  be  retained,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  four  systems 
of  proportional  representation  which  have  been  practically 
tested.  Of  these,  the  '^Free  List  System,"  so  called,  seems  to 
be  the  best  and  most  easily  understood.  It  is  now  in  use  suc- 
cessfully in  three  cantons  in  Switzerland.  After  we  have  made 
such  success  in  Massachusetts  with  the  Australian  ballot^  we 
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need  have  no  fears  about  the  suocessful  working  of  this  new 
plan.  All  candidates  are  chosen  nx>on  a  general  ticket,  and 
each  voter  would  cast  as  many  votes  as  there  were  aldermen  or 
councilmen  to  be  elected,  one  vote  for  each.  Any  individual  or 
ticket  which  may  be  indorsed  by  a  petition  of  voters  amount- 
ing to  some  small  percentage  of  the  regular  vote,  shall  have 
the  names  printed  on  the  official  ballot  When  the  ballots  are 
counted,  the  total  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  the  city  shall  be 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  the  aldermen  or  council,  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  quotient  gives  the  quota  of  representation. 
Any  ticket  that  receives  that  number  of  votes  is  entitled  to  one 
representative  \  if  double  the  number,  two,  etc.  If  there  are 
remainders,  the  tickets  having  the  largest  remainder  would  have 
the  vacancies.  The  next  question  which  remains  is,  which  of 
the  candidates  on  the  different  tickets  or  of  the  different  parties, 
shall  have  the  vote  t  The  answer  is  simple  :  The  one  having  the 
highest  number  has  the  first  place,  and  next  to  the  highest  the 
second  place.  This  plan  gives  the  fullest  play  to  the  individual 
preference  of  every  vote  cast. 

To  illustrate  this :  If  there  were  a  single  board  of  aldermen 
of  thirty  men,  ten  to  be  chosen  each  year,  and  a  total  of  five 
hundred  thousand  votes  cast  for  all  the  candidates,  every  ticket 
that  received  fifty  thousand  votes  would  be  entitled  to  one 
alderman.  If  there  were  but  two  tickets,  and  the  Democrats 
cast  three  hundred  thousand  votes  and  the  Bepublicanstwo  hun- 
dred thousand,  the  former  would  have  six  aldermen,  and  the 
latter  four. 

If  there  was  an  Independent  ticket  in  the  field,  and  it  received 
fifty  thousand  votes,  the  -Democrat  two  hundred  seventy  thou- 
sand, and  the  Bepublican  one  hundred  eighty  thousand,  then 
the  Independent  ticket  would  have  one  alderman,  the  Democrat 
five,  and  the  Bepublican,  inasmuch  as  it  has  the  largest  fraction 
over  the  requisite  number,  four ;  total,  ten.  Of  course  the  five 
Democrats,  the  four  Bepublicans,  and  the  one  Independent,  who 
received  the  largest  number  of  votes  on  their  representative 
tickets,  would  be  the  ones  elected. 

In  order  that  this  matter  may  be  clearly  understood,  I  give  an 
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illustration  which  will  show  the  practical  working  of  the  plan. 
I  have  made  three  tickets.  Democratic,  Bepnblican,  and  Inde- 
X>endent,  each  nominating  ten  men  for  the  board  of  aldermen 
for  three  years,  and  who  receive  the  following  votes  : — 

Democratic,  Hepublican  Independent, 

Mr.  A  27,800  K  18,200  U  5,100 

B  26,900  L  18,000  V  5,000 

C  26,800  M  17,900  W  5,200 

D  27,200  N  17,800  X  4,900 

E  27,100  O  17,200  Y  4,800 

F  27,000  P  18,200  Z  5,050 

G  26,700  Q  18.300  AB  4,950 

H  26,800  R  18,400  CD  5,150 

I  27,150  8  17,950  EF  4,850 

J  27,050  T  18,050  GH  5,000 

270,000  180.000  50,000 

Total  votes,  Democratic 270,000 

Republican 180,000 

Inaependent 50,000 

600,000 

Dividing  this  total  of  500,000  votes  by  ten,  the  number  of 
aldermen  to  be  chosen,  one  tenth,  or  50,000,  shonld  be  rep- 
resented by  one  alderman.  This  number  is  the  unit  of  rep- 
reseniation.  Dividing  the  total  number  of  the  Democratic  votes, 
270,000,  by  50,000,  the  unit  of  representation,  you  have 
five  as  a  quotient  and  20,000  remainder.  In  the  same  way  of 
dividing,  the  Republicans  would  have  three  as  a  quotient  and 
30,000  remainder,  and  the  Independents  would  have  one.  This 
provides  for  nine,  and  the  remaining  one  goes  to  the  ticket 
having  the  largest  fraction,  or  remainder,  which  in  this  case  hap- 
I>ens  to  be  the  Republican.  The  board  would  thus  stand  five 
Democrats,  four  Republicans,  one  Independent.  The  five  Demo- 
crats who  would  be  given  the  oertiiicates  of  election  would  be 
the  five  having  the  largest  vote  in  their  list ;  viz.,  Messrs.  A,  D, 
I,  E,  J.  The  four  Republicans  would  be  R,  Q,  T,  K.  The  one 
Independent  would  be  W. 

Eighth. — ^We  must  not  expect  to  accomplish  too  much  at  the 
outset,  else  we  shall  become  discouraged,  and  many  will  be  in- 
clined to  give  up  in  despair.  We  must  remember  that  much 
time  will  be  required  to  bring  about  changes  which  ought  to  be 
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made^  and  we  most  be  patient,  remembering  that  all  important 
movements  require  time  before  they  can  reach  the  best  resolts. 

Nmih. — We  must  all  keep  good-natured  with  those  who 
honestly  differ  from  us,  while  we  try  to  show  that  many  things 
can  be  improved.  We  must  not  care  for  the  politician's  criti- 
cism, for  we  do  not  exist  to  please  him ;  nor  should  we  i>ay  very 
much  attention  to  what  may  be  called  the  chronicle  critic  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  that  "the  world  can  be  divided 
into  two  classes :  Those  who  go  ahead  and  do  something ;  and, 
second,  those  who  sit  still  and  find  fault  because  it  was  not  done 
some  other  way."  Friendly  criticism  from  those  who  wish  to 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  for  which  we  are  striving,  we 
should  always  welcome. 

TeiUh, — ^We  must  never  forget  the  breadth  of  our  platform,  and 
that  it  includes  every  nationality  and  sect  and  creed,  and  men 
from  every  station, — the  laboring  man,  the  merchant,  the 
banker,  and  those  in  the  professions.  Men  with  so  many  dif- 
ferent views  will  always  need  to  be  very  generous,  one  with 
another,  and  the  common  bond  must  always  be  that  we  are 
Americans  and  Bostonians,  acting  without  any  selfish  thoughts, 
and  desiring  only  to  be  useful. 

Finally,  we  make  no  claim  for  superior  wisdom  or  virtue.  We 
feel  that  we  are  citizens  together  of  a  city  that  has  had  a  glo- 
rious history,  and^we  hox>e  she  is  to  have  a  more  glorious  future. 
We  are  united  together  in  an  honest  effort  to  study  our  munici- 
pal problems ;  to  help  create  a  right  public  opinion  upon  ques- 
tions as  they  arise }  to  foster  a  civic  pride,  especially  among 
those  who  have  been  indifferent  hitherto  ;  to  encourage  our  best 
citizens  to  make  sacrifices  and  to  accept  office  as  a  public  trust  ^ 
to  defeat,  if  we  can,  the  unscrupulous  politician  who  schemes 
for  place  and  x>ower  only  that  he  may  serve  himself;  to  en- 
courage faithful  officials ;  to  call  attention  in  a  courteous  man- 
ner to  incompetency ;  and,  by  every  means  in  our  x>ower,  to  ren- 
der such  service  toward  good  government  as  may  seem  wise  and 
judicious.     Our  method  is  through  agitation  and  organization. 

Samuel  B.  Capen. 
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BY  REV.  F.  W.  HAMILTON. 

IN  OUR  disgust  with  the  Jefferson  Bricks  and  Elijah  Pograms, 
our  natural  aversion  to  some  of  t^e  cruder  forms  of 
'^ spread-eagleism,"  and  our  lack  of  patience  with  a  vapid  con- 
ceit, which  often  mistakes  an  ignorant  self-assurance  for  a 
patriotism  of  the  highest  and  most  noble  type,  we  are  in  some 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  transcendent  importance  of  a  really 
true  and  sound  patriotism.  We  have  become  a  little  ashamed, 
perhaps,  of  the  persistent  and  unceasing  cry  that  we  are  a  great 
nation  and  must  be  cracked  up,  and  in  our  disgust  at  the  pinch- 
beck article  we  have,  have  come  to  underrate  the  value  of  the 
sterling.  We  have  enough  of  the  pseudo-patriotism  which  vents 
itself  in  jingoism  and  bluster,  in  frothy  speeches  and  blare  of 
bands  and  burning  of  much  gunpowder.  But,  without  assum- 
ing at  all  a  i)essimistic  position,  I  fear  that  we  have  scarcely 
enough  of  the  true  and  deep  patriotism  which  recognizes  the 
divinely  ordained  mission  of  the  Great  Bepublic,  honors  its 
grand  institutions,  reveres  the  memory  of  the  great  men  who 
founded  them,  and  devotes  itself  with  zeal  and  consecration  to 
the  noble  work  of  carrying  to  completion  the  unfinished  labors 
of  those  men,  guarding  the  inviolability  of  those  institutions,  and 
securing  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  nation's  mission. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  there  should  be  some  laxness  in  these 
regards.  The  tendencies  of  the  present  day  are  in  the  direction 
of  cosmopolitanism  rather  than  patriotism  everywhere,  and  no- 
where more  than  here  in  the  United  States.  Thanks  to  modern 
methods  of  communication  and  transportation  the  world  is  not 
much  bigger  to-day  than  the  thirteen  colonies  were  when  they 
declared  that  they  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  in- 
dependent States.    We  are  in  constant  daily  communication 
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with  almost  every  comer  of  the  inhabited  earthy  and  we  jostle 
fhe  children  of  every  nation  in  onr  crowded  city  streets ;  we 
have  welcomed  the  world  to  onr  broad  acres  and  the  invitation 
has  been  accepted.    There  are  American  lives  and  American 
dollars  at  stake  the  world  over,  and  the  material  and  peconiary 
interests  of  many  of  ns  are  more  closely  bonnd  to  the  welfare  of 
other  oonntries  than  to  that  of  onr  own.     The  thinkers  of  the 
day  are  talking  mnch  abont  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
solidarity  of  nations.     These  are  great  topics,  and  we  do  well  to 
bear  snch  ideas  in  onr  minds  and  to  let  them  lie  very  close  to 
onr  hearts,  bat  if  we  are  not  careful  they  will  lead  as  to  see  a 
certain  narrowness  in  patriotism,  and  to  think  that  the  man 
who  places  his  conntry  first  and  foremost  in  his  affections  has 
been  left  very  far  behind  indeed,  by  the  advance  of  civilization. 
I  have  already  hinted  at  the  importance  of  patriotism.     I 
think  that  importance  can  hardly  be  overestimated.      Certainly 
without  patriotism  there  can  be  no  safeguards  to  the  liberties  of 
a  nation,  and  no  guarantee  to  the  permanency  of  its  institutions. 
Every  student  of  history  knows  that  patriotism  has  always  been 
the  life  blood  of  nations,  and  that  it,  more  than  any  particular 
institutions,   or   any  model    form  of  government,    has    made 
nations  powerful  and  people  prosperous  and  happy.     When 
men  have  grown  cosmopolitan  in  their  ideas,  and  have  cared 
more  for  the  security  of  trade  than  the  standing  of  the  nation^ 
and  more  for  the  filling  of  purses  than  the  purity  of  institutions, 
nations  have  fallen  and  tyranny  has  flourished.     The   '^  un- 
speakable Turk"  came  into  Europe,  not  because  there  was  no 
IM>wer  on  the  frontier  strong  enough  to  bar  him  out,  but  be- 
caose  there  was  not  enough  patriotism  in  Constantinople  to  place 
its  abundant  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation,  and  so 
bear  up  the  hands  of  the  last  Constantino  in  his  desperate  stand 
against  the  swelling  tide  of  Moslem  invasion. 

The  growth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  power  has  been  the  marvel  of 
the  ages.  When  we  stop  to  think  of  the  tremendous  achieve- 
ments of  the  x>eople  of  half  a  little  island,  we  are  dumb  with 
astonishment.  We  mutely  wonder  what  could  have  been  the 
cause  of  it  all.     Partly  the  natural  virility  of  the  race,  partly 
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the  ideas  conoemiDg  the  relation  between  the  individnal  and  the 
government  which  seem  to  form  so  large  a  part  of  its  original 
mental  endowment,  but  most  of  all,  I  think,  the  tremendous 
patriotism,  the  firm  conviction  that  everything  English  was 
worth  defending  at  any  cost,  that  has  always  formed  the  back- 
ground of  the  English  character.  We  laugh  sometimes  at  the 
pretension  of  our  trans- Atlantic  cpusin,  his  calm  assurance  that 
everything  English  is  best,  his  arrogant  assumption  of  superi- 
ority wherever  he  goes,  his  calculations  as  to  how  many  foreign 
soldiers  or  sailors  one  Englishman  may  be  safely  trusted  to 
thrash,  and  all  the  other  manifestations  of  British  bluster.  But^ 
after  all,  it  is  just  because  of  these  things  that  the  morning 
drum  beat  of  Great  Britain  encircles  the  globe  to-day,  and  her 
voice  is  potent,  if  not  omnipotent,  in  the  councils  of  the  nations. 
The  Englishman  is  the  greatest  of  colonizers  because  he  is  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  eversrthing  English 
to  anything  else  that  he  never  rests  till  he  has  made  that  spot  of 
land  where  he  has  built  his  home  a  miniature  Britain.  His  in- 
stitutions are  permanent  because  they  are  rooted  deep  in  his 
unswerving  loyalty  to  them  and  unqualified  admiration  for 
them,  and  they  have  covered  a  large  part  of  the  earth  because 
he  never  leaves  them  at  home  when  he  emigrates.  Indeed  the 
American  Bevolution  came  about  because,  for  the  time  being, 
the  Englishmen  on  the  American  continent  were  more  thoroughly 
English,  more  devoted  to  the  perpetuity  of  English  institutions, 
than  were  those  in  the  native  island.  The  United  States  are 
to-day  a  monument  to  the  true  patriotism  of  Englishmen. 

It  has  been  many  times  said,  and  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  governmental  institutions  are  not  greatly  better  than  the 
men  who  frame  and  administer  them.  They  do  not  in  their 
actual  working,  keep  very  far  ahead  of  the  public  opinion  on 
which  they  ultimately  rest.  A  patriotic  people  will,  in  the  long 
run,  work  out  for  itself  a  strong,  serviceable,  and  fairly  well  ad- 
ministered government  Bat  no  institutions,  no  matter  how 
elaborate,  will  secure  the  desired  results  unless  they  rest  on  the 
willing  cooperation  of  the  citizens.  Certainly  there  have  been 
few  constitutions  more  intelligently  devised  or  more  carefully 
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drawn  than  that  of  the  United  States  of  Brasil,  bat  it  took  lees 
than  six  months  to  demonstrate  the  £etot  that  it  requires  some- 
thing more  than  a  form  of  sonnd  words  to  insure  good  govern- 
ment in  a  Sonth  American  Republic.  Wherever  there  is  a  lust 
of  private  gain,  or  domination  of  personal  or  local  selfishness,  or 
lack  of  devotion  to  the  national  idea  and  to  high  and  noble 
national  aims,  constitutions  are  broken,  laws  are  violated  and 
evaded,  and  ills  and  abases  without  number  creep  into  the  body 
politic  The  work  fundamental  to  the  success  of  all  good 
government  is  the  laying  of  deep  and  strong  foundations  of  true 
patriotism  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  or  ignored  that  there  are  ills  now  as- 
sailing the  American  body  politic,  and  that  some  of  them  are  as- 
suming formidable  proportions.  This  is  not  to  put  the  present 
into  any  sort  of  comparison  with  any  past  period  of  our  national 
growth.  I  do  not  here  raise  the  question  whether  we  are^  as  a 
nation,  comparatively  more  healthy  or  less  healthy  than  we  have 
been  at  other  times.  I  simply  take  note  of  things  as  they  are. 
We  are  beginning  to  feel  keenly  the  evils  of  an  unrestricted  im- 
migration, aggravated  as  they  are  by  the  inducements  which  in- 
terested parties  hold  out  to  attract  the  immigration  of  the 
cheapest  and  least  desirable  labor.  Galling  in  the  services  of 
foreign  paupers  to  strengthen  resistance  to  the  demands  of 
native  labor,  even  when  those  demands  are  unjust  and  unreason- 
able, is  an  expedient  as  unwise  and  as  dangerous  as  that  of  pur- 
chasing by  entangling  concessions  the  alliance  of  a  strong  neigh- 
bor in  time  of  war.  We  are  struggling  against  the  iniquities 
made  possible  by  an  ignorant,  a  venal,  or  a  suppressed,  ballot 
We  are  struggling  desperately  to  throw  off  the  strangling  grasp 
of  an  iniquity  which  is  draining  away  our  national  wealth  at  the 
rate  of  one  thousand  million  a  year,  is  dragging  to  destruction 
the  flower  of  our  youth,  is  breaking  uncounted  and  uncountable 
hearts,  is  drenching  our  land  in  blood  and  tears,  and  is  daily 
tightening  its  hold  on  the  machinery  of  popular  government. 

We  complain  that  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  is 
paralyzed  by  the  opposition  of  the  '^  outs,"  and  that  no  Ameri- 
can minister  can  go  before  the  world  with  the  assurance  that  the 
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ooantry  is  behind  him,  or  can  oonvinoe  the  enemies  of  the  nation 
that  his  measures  will  be  endorsed  and  defended  by  the  whole 
people. 

It  is  only  too  true  that  there  is  a  class  of  men,  who  unfor- 
tunately have  the  public  eye  and  ear,  who  are  always  ready  to 
prefer  party  to  country,  to  oppose  the  diplomacy  and  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  other  party  simply  because  it  is  the  work  of  the 
other  party,  and  to  vilify  and  abuse  any  man  who  attains  any 
prominence  in'  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  amounting  at  times 
almost  to  abuse,  poured  out  upon  politicians  as  a  class.  I  feel 
that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  entirely  unmerited,  and  is  very  unwise 
on  the  part  of  those  who  indulge  in  it.  It  is  on  a  par  with  the 
silly  sayings  we  sometimes  hear  about  the  impossibility  of  honor 
among  lawyers,  almost  on  a  par,  indeed,  with  the  ancient 
mother-in-law  jokes  of  cheap  humorists.  I  doubt  if  a  book  has 
ever  been  written  which  has  done  more  to  cast  discredit  upon 
American  institutions  and  to  turn  the  minds  of  honest  and  am- 
bitious young  men  away  from  the  service  of  their  country 
than  Mark  Twain's  "Gilded  Age."  If  the  book  had  not  for- 
tunately been  only  a  very  qualified  success  commercially,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  harm  it  might  have  done. 
But  after  all  the  discounts  have  been  made  there  is  yet  a  re- 
siduum in  the  politics  of  the  time  that  is  neither  sanitary  nor 
savory.  We  all  know  that  we  are  suffering  as  a  nation  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  from  the  pernicious  activity  of  a  class  of  men 
whose  ideals  are  low,  whose  aims  are  utterly  selfish,  and  whose 
practices  may  perhaps  be  described  with  sufficient  accuracy  as 
demagogish. 

Now  I  have  all  respect  for  the  brave  and  earnest  men  who  are 
addressing  themselves  to  the  cure  of  these  evils.  I  have  no 
word  for  them  except  of  most  cordial  sympathy  and  most  hearty 
encouragement.  And  yet  I  cannot  help  regarding  these  things 
as  largely  symptomatic,  as  our  medical  friends  would  say.  It  is 
often  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  to  treat  the  symptoms 
and  remove  or  alleviate  them,  but  the  true  security  against 
them  lies  in  restoring  the  general  health  to  its  normal  vigor. 
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Now  it  seems  to  me  that  while  these  things  properly  and  nec- 
essarily challenge  oar  most  devoted  attention^  there  is  yet  much 
to  be  done  that  is  fundamental  to  all  national  health  in  the  way 
of  the  inculcation  of  a  sound  and  true  patriotism^  especially  in 
the  pliant  and  susceptible  minds  of  the  young.  Behind  all 
questions  of  party  or  of  policy^  behind  all  discussions  of  meas- 
ures or  of  men,  should  lie  a  strong  and  deep  and  earnest  love 
of  country  and  desire  to  seek  the  country's  good.  In  the  foster- 
ing and  strengthening  and  broadening  of  such  a  patriotism  lies  a 
vast  field  for  endeavor,  a  field  full  of  promise  of  grandest  results* 
Our  Master's  method  of  work,  the  method  followed  faithfully  by 
his  apostles,  was  to  lay  deep  and  strong  foundations  of  eternal 
and  universal  truth,  and  leave  the  application  of  them  to  life 
and  conduct  to  the  awakened  and  enlightened  conscience  of  the 
man  who  had  resolved  to  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  good^ 
In  like  manner  I  think  we  may  safely  leave  a  great  deal  of  the 
detail  of  reform  to  the  awakened  patriotism  of  the  man  who 
loves  his  country  and  desires  its  good  rather  than  any  petty 
personal,  local,  or  partisan  advantage.  I  can  easily  imagine  a 
man  swayed  by  secondary  considerations,  by  party  allegiance, 
by  local  pride,  even  by  the  most  utter  and  unmitigated  selfish- 
ness, as  doing  yeoman  service  on  either  side  of  a  great  cause, 
but  I  cannot  imagine  a  man  with  the  patriotism  of  a  Washing- 
ton or  a  Lincoln  on  the  wrong  side  of  any  of  the  questions 
which  now  disturb  our  peace. 

It  is  just  in  this  field  that  the  clergyman  has  one  of  his  grand- 
est opportunities  for  useftOness.  He  has  culture  and  breadth  of 
view,  and  he  has  inestimable  privileges  of  access  to  the  public 
ear  and  influence  over  the  public  mind  and  heart.  His  country 
needs  his  services.  Shall  they  be  withheld  f  The  question  comes 
ui>on  the  propriety  of  clerical  service  in  this  cause.  I  do  not 
think  it  likely  that  any  person  would  question  the  general  fair- 
ness of  the  arguments  thus  far  offered  for  the  desirability  of  a 
general  awakening  of  the  national  patriots,  but  it  might  and  prob- 
ably would  be  questioned  by  many  whether  the  pulpit  had  any 
special  duty  in  the  premises. 

On  the  broad  ground  that  every  effort  for  the  telp  and  im- 
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provement  of  men  has  a  right  to  look  for  the  active  cooperation 
of  the  Ghristian  men  and  women  of  the  time,  whether  clergy  or 
laity,  suffering  men,  suffering  society,  suffering  nations  have  a 
right  to  look  to  the  followers  of  the  Nazarene  for  aid,  and  woe  to 
the  church  if  the  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed!    One  of 
the  most  striking  manifestations  of  the  present  tendencies  of  mod- 
em religious  thought  is  the  emancii>ation  from  ^^ other  worldli- 
ness"  which  is  coming  to  all  religious  bodies.    The  Church  of 
Ohrist  is  coming  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact  that  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  fire  insurance  association,  something  more  than  a 
mutual  admiration  society,  something  more  than  the  organized  sel- 
Qshness  of  men  who  are  interested  only  in  building  bridges  which 
shall  bear  them  safely  across  the  flaming  mouth  of  the  pit     It  is 
coming  back  to  the  idea  that  salvation  is  here  and  now,  and  that 
the  mission  of  the  gospel  is  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  to 
save  men  from  this  present  evil  world.    It  must  do  these  things. 
It  must  make  itself  a  vital  and  energizing  force  in  the  world,  an 
essential  factor  in  humanity's  progress,  or  its  right  to  exist  will 
be  challenged.    Wherever  social  and  political  problems  stand  in 
the  way  of  advancing  humanity  it  is  the  duty  of  organized  Ohris- 
tianity,  under  the  direction  of  its  chosen  and  appointed  leaders,  to 
direct  the  whole  of  its  consecrated  zeal  and  energy  to  the  prayer- 
ful, patient,  and  courageous  attempt  to  solve  these  problems.  The 
safety  of  this  country  and  the  perpetuity  of  its  magnificent  insti- 
tutions call  aloud  to  heaven  to  day  for  pure  and  high  patriotism 
and  more  of  it     From  whom  should  the  call  meet  response  if  not 
from  the  ministry,  the  servants  of  Ood,  and  the  ambassadors  of 
Christ! 

But  is  not  a  political  pulpit  a  thing  undesirable  in  the  extreme! 
That  depends  entirely  on  the  idea  covered  by  the  term  ^'political 
pulpit"  If  one  means  a  partisan  pulpity  a  pulpit  which  uses  its 
influence  and  its  advantages  of  position  for  the  constant  advocacy 
of  the  interests  of  any  party  as  8uchj  a  pulpit  which  aspires  to 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  government,  a  pulpit  which  strives 
to  control  a  certain  number  of  votes  as  the  saloon-keeper  or  the 
ward-heeler  controls  his  contingent,  it  is  certainly  a  most  un- 
desirable thing.     But  if  one  means  a  pulpit  solicitous  to  lay  in 
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the  hearts  of  the  men  and  women  under  its  influence  broad  and 
deep  foundations  of  patriotism  and  interest  in  ciyic  duties,  which 
presents  good  citizenship  as  a  sacred  duty,  which  never  allows 
its  x>eople  to  forget  that  the  eternal  verities  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion are  the  keys  to  political  as  well  as  personal  salvation,  and 
ttiat  the  decalogue  and  the  golden  rule  have  not  only  a  place  but 
a  dominant  place  in  the  most  practical  kind  of  politics,  such  a 
pulpit  is  about  the  most  desirable  thing  that  can  be  named.  With 
the  details  of  the  strife  of  parties,  the  Christian  church  and  min- 
istry have  no  business.  With  what  the  French  call  ^liigher  poli- 
tics" they  have  most  intimate  and  vital  concern.  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  the  church  that  does  not  exert  an  influ- 
ence in  the  direction  of  making  its  members  and  hearers  better 
citizens,  and  so  make  itself  a  x>ower  for  good  in  the  x>olitical  life 
of  its  community,  forfeits  one  of  its  chief  claims  to  the  allegiance 
and  supi>ort  of  the  i>eople. 

The  foundations  of  the  positions  here  taken  seem  to  me  to  go 
•  down  to  the  very  bed  rock,  so  to  speak,  and  to  rest  in  the  very 
nature  of  institutions.  After  the  lines  of  this  paper  had  been 
laid  down  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  an  able,  interesting, 
and  profitable  public  discussion  on  the  general  topic,  '<  Church 
and  Politics."  It  was  participated  in  by  gentlemen  prominent 
in  the  church  and  by  leaders  in  the  afifairs  of  the  State.  It  was 
inspiring,  positive,  constructive.  Many  wise  things  were  said 
as  to  the  duty  of  the  church  to  stand  for  the  best  things  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  the  inevitable  reaction  of  private  purity  on 
public  morals,  and  the  desirability  that  the  church,  as  an  or- 
ganized body,  should  refrain  from  descending  into  the  arena  of 
party  i>olitics,  even  in  defense  of  the  best  of  causes.  All  was 
good,  and  everybody  seemed  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the 
church  had,  somehow,  a  political  duty  to  i>erform. 

And  yet  as  I  sat  there  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
fundamental  thought  had  not  been  reached,  the  final  word  had 
not  been  said,  the  nexus  which  binds  together  the  Church  and 
the  State  had  not  been  clearly  laid  bare.  What  is  a  State  fort 
Why  are  men  united  into  compact  bodies  under  the  sway  of 
their  own  peculiar  laws  and  institutions  rather  than  left  to  indi- 
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vidaal  or  family  life  with  no  bond  other  than  that  of  the  gen- 
eral brotherhood  nx>on  which  we  are  now  laying  bo  much  stress! 
Let  St  Panl  offer  his  answer  to  these  questions  :  '<  God  •  .  . 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
fiftoe  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  ap- 
pointed, and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation ;  that  they  should 
seek  the  Lord,  if  happily  they  might  feel  after  Him,  and  find 
Him,  though  He  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us."  The  State, 
then,  is  a  divinely  ordained  institution  as  much  as  the  Church 
is.  It  is  one  of  the  means  whereby  men  are  to  be  helped  to  find 
Ood.  By  their  association  together,  by  the  crystallization  of  the 
best  and  most  enlightened  public  opinion  in  that  great  educator, 
law  ;  by  the  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  good  and  strong  men, 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  race,  and  the  greater  currency  and 
effect  given  to  their  opinions ;  most  of  all  by  the  founding  of 
national  life  on  principles  of  righteousness  and  of  progress,  imd 
the  development  of  the  national  life  and  thought  along  the  lines 
dictated  by  those  principles,  men  are  helped  immeasurably  in 
their  efforts  toward  the  attainment  of  higher  standards  of 
living,  and  the  progress  of  truth  and  enlightenment  is  vastly  ac- 
celerated. Every  nation  this  world  has  ever  seen  has  existed  be- 
cause God  had  something  for  it  to  do  and  some  message  for  it  to 
deliver.  The  Jewish  nation,  considered  with  reference  to  its 
national  life  and  national  idea,  its  ^'motive,"  as  the  musician 
would  term  it,  was  as  much  a  prophet  of  God,  a  heaven-sent 
teacher  of  the  nations,  as  were  the  Isaiahs  and  Jeremiahs  and 
Ezekiels  who  came  to  marshal  it  along  its  appointed  way.  This 
nation  exists  by  virtue  of  its  mission.  Ck>d  made  it  that  it 
might  teach  and  exemplify  certain  truths  which  the  nations 
aforetime  knew  not.  It  exists  by  virtue  of  its  institutions, 
those  fundamental  ideas  which  we  term,  collectively,  American- 
ism. This  nation  being  founded  and  its  institutions  being 
framed  by  Ood  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  own  high  pur- 
poses in  the  development  of  the  human  race  and  the  bringing  of 
it  into  closer  knowledge  of  himself  and  touch  with  his  spirit, 
can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  duty  of  those  who  minister  at 
His  altars  and  try  to  'interpret  Him  to  their  fellows,  to  address 
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themselves  with  all  their  strength  to  the  fartheranoe  of  His 
plans  by  leaving  no  means  untried  to  keep  warm  and  fresh  in 
the  hearts  of  the  x)eopIe  the  love  of  those  institutions,  the  de- 
termination that  they  shall  be  kept  inviolate,  and  the  eager  de- 
sire to  realize  their  utmost  possible  development  f  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  true  comprehension  of  the  natore  and  pnrx)ose  of  a 
State  shows  that  it  is  bound  by  indissoluble  bonds  to  the  Church, 
and  that,  while  neither  should  control  the  other  or  meddle  with 
the  detail  of  the  other's  affairs,  it  is  a  fundamental  duty  of  the 
State  to  be  religious,  and  of  the  Church  to  be  patriotic  As 
long  as  there  continues  to  be  a  need  of  patriotism  the  duty  of 
cultivating  and  inculcating  it  must  lie  ui>on  the  Church,  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  pulpit  must  lead. 

The  methods  by  which  these  things  may  be  accomplished  will 
suggest  themselves  to  each  individual.  I  am  aware  of  the  extreme 
danger  of  attempting  to  8i>eak  ex  cathedra  as  to  methods  in  any 
kind  of  work.  Methods  must  be  determined  by  the  tact  and 
judgment  of  the  individual  backed  by  sincere  devotion  to  the 
projKMaed  end.  ^^Wh&re  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way/'  and  if 
we  want  to  do  this  thing  we  shall  easily  find  out  how  to  do  it 
We  have  already  many  opi>ortunities  offered  by  the  general  turn- 
ing of  the  public  mind  toward  patriotic  themes  on  the  national 
holidays.  Let  us  never  fail  to  make  proper  use  of  Washington's 
Birthday  and  Decoration  Day,  of  Fourth  of  July  and  Thanks- 
giving, of  our  New  England  Forefathers'  Day,  and  other  days  of 
more  local  observance.  We  have  countless  opportunities  for 
showing  the  application  of  Christian  truth  to  the  organized  life 
of  the  nation  and  the  Christian  foundation  of  American  institu- 
tions without  dragging  such  topics  in  where  they  are  not  perti- 
nent We  have  an  incalculable  influence  over  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  thousands  of  children  who  gather  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day in  our  Sunday-schools.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  form 
classes  for  the  study  of  American  history,  American  institutions, 
and  the  ge^ieral  principles  of  civil  government  among  our  young 
people.  We  have  countless  opportunities,  grand  ones  too,  for 
doing  our  part  in  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  pure  and  high 
and  devoted  patriotism,  an  atmosphere  in  which  political  cor- 
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raption  and  all  its  spawn  of  abnseB  and  iniquities  will  wither  and 
sliriyel  as  the  cavem-fangos  is  scorched  by  the  hot,  strong  sun- 
shine of  a  summer  noon. 

Brethren,  clerical  and  lay,  our  country  needs  our  help  ;  shall 
it  call  to  us  in  vain  f  If  we  will  arouse  ourselves  and  work  to- 
gether in  this  matter,  it  is  i>06sible  to  make  every  Sunday-school 
a  nursery  of  patriots,  every  church  a  tower  of  strength  for  pure 
and  devoted  citizenship,  and  every  pulpit  a  pillar  of  fire  leading 
Ood's  people  along  the  way  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  their 
divinely  ordained  mission.     It  is  for  such  a  church  and  such  a 

pulpit  that  I  make  my*  plea. 

F.  W.  Hamiltoi?. 
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BY  REV.  B.  W.  WILLIAMS. 

THE  separation  of  Ghnroh  and  State  is  a  doctrine  dear  to  every 
patriotic  American  heart  This,  however,  does  not  sig- 
nify that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  On  the  contrary,  we  recognize  it  as  one  of  the 
most  potent  factors  in  onr  civilization  and  progress.  It  is  chiefly 
to  Ohristian  believers  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  fonnding,  de- 
velopment, and  preservation  of  onr  free  republican  government 
This  conntry  was  originally  settled  by  Ohristian  believers.  The 
desire  to  plant  Ohristian  colcmies,  and  to  establish  a  Ohristian 
commonwealth,  was  one  of  the  princii>al  motives  which  prompted 
onr  forefathers  to  emigrate  to  America.  The  various  colonies 
were  founded  by  the  dififerent  religious  denominations.  In  New 
York,  the  Dutch  Eeformed  Church  predominated.  In  Virginia, 
the  Ohurch  of  England  was  established.  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  West  Jersey  were  settled  by  the  Quakers ;  Massachu- 
setts, by  the  Puritans ;  Maryland,  by  the  Catholics ;  other  colo- 
nies, by  the  various  Protestant  sects.  Bancroft  says:  ''The  colo- 
nists, including  their  philosophy  in  their  religion,  as  the  people 
up  to  that  time  had  always  done,  were  neither  skeptics  nor  sen- 
sualists, but  Christians.  The  school  that  bows  to  the  senses  as 
the  sole  interpreter  of  truth  had  little  share  in  colonizing  our 
America.  The  colonists  from  Maine  to  Carolina,  the  adventur- 
ous companions  of  Smith,  the  proscribed  Puritans  that  freighted 
the  fleet  of  Winthrop,  the  Quaker  outlaws  that  fled  from  jails 
with  a  Newgate  prisoner  as  their  sovereign, — ^all  had  faith  in  Ood 
and  in  the  soul.  .  .  .  Our  fathers  were  not  only  Christians^ 
they  were,  even  in  Maryland  by  a  vast  majority,  elsewhere  al- 
most unanimously,  Protestants."  * 

•  "History  U.  8.  Centenary  EdiUon,  Vol.  II,  p.  1T7." 
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The  Declaration  of  Iiidei>endence  was  chiefly  the  work  of  men 
who  revered  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  This  is  made  clear  from 
several  facts. 

1.  It  appears  that  the  first  man  who  openly  tod  pnblidy  de- 
clared in  favor  of  a  total  separation  from  Great  Britian  was 
Samnel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts.  This  was  about  the  year 
1768.*  He  "originated  the  idea  of  a  Oolonial  Congress  in  1765, 
and  was  the  earliest  advocate  of  a  Continental  Congress  in  1774."  f 
These  measures  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  indei>endence. 
At  the  time  the  Declaration  was  made  in  1776,  "no  one  man  had 
done  so  much  tobringabout  indei>endenoe  asthe  elder  Adams."! 
We  are  told  that  ^^e  was  a  sincere  and  practical  Christian ;  and 
the  last  production  of  his  pen  was  in  favor  of  Christian  truth." || 

2.  The  first  formal  declaration  of  independence  ever  issued 
by  a  public  assembly  in  America  was  made  by  a  company  of 
Scotch  Irish  Presbyterians,  at  Charlotte,  Mecklenberg  county, 
North  Carolina,  in  May,  1775.  §  This  is  known  as  the  Mecklen- 
berg Declaration.  True,  it  was  local  in  its  character,  and  formed 
only  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  final  Declaration  of  Independence 
by  Congress,  in  July,  1776;  but  it  shows  that  the  prime  movers 
in  the  struggle  for  liberty  were  Christians. 

3.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  resolution  in  Congress, 
which  declared  "that  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States,"  was  offered  by  Bich- 
ard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia.^  "He  was  a  professed  believer  in 
the  Christian  religion ;  and  this  avowal  of  his  faith  was  made 
amid  the  accumulated  honors  of  the  world,  which  were  lavishly 
bestowed  on  him,  with  sincere  good  will,  and  in  the  full  un- 
clouded exercise  of  his  vigorous  mind".** 

4.  The  committee  appointed  by  Congress  to  draft  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indei>endence  was  composed  of  men  who  revered  the 
Christian  religion.  That  committee  consisted  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, John  Adams,  Benjamin  Framklin,  Boger  Sherman,  and 
Bobert  B.  Livingston,  ff  The  last  mentioned,  however,  was  called 

•  Bancroft,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  109.  f  Lossing^s  ^'Eminent  Americans*',  p.  79.  %  Bancroft' 
Vol.  v..  pp.  269-70.  8  ''One  Hundred  Yeara  of  a  Nation's  Life",  p.  15.  2  Bancroft,  Vol- 
IV.,  pp.  mi'T^.  f  Bancroft,  Vol.  V.,  p.  267.  ••  Dwlghfs  "Lives  of  the  Signers",  p.  286* 
tt  Bancroft,  VoL  V..  p.  209. 
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to  his  duties  at  home  before  the  final  vote  was  taken,  so  that  his 
name  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  signers  to  that  instrament 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  often  been  put  down  as  an  infidel ;  but  a 
closer  examination  of  his  character  reveals  the  fact  that  he  was 
far  from  being  a  scoffer  at  religion.  In  1803  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Eosh  in  which  he  said:  /'To  the  corruptions  of  Christianity 
I  am  indeed  opposed;  but  not  to  the  genuine  precepts  of  Jesus 
himself.  lama  Christian  in  the  only  sense  in  which  he  wished 
anyone  to  be ;  sincerely  attached  to  his  doctrines,  in  preference 
to  all  othtts.'^'i'  He  was  a  frequent  and  liberal  contributor  to 
religious  enterprises.  He  attended  the  Episcopal  church  regu- 
larly, and  participated  in  the  services.  His  children  were  bap- 
tized in  that  church.  His  wife  belonged  to  it  He  was  buried 
according  to  its  rites,  f 

John  Adams  was  a  man  of  fervent  and  sincere  piety,  and  for 
sixty  years  a  member  of  the  church,  j: 

Dr.  Franklin  had  been  tinctured  with  skepticism  in  his  youth, 
but  his  practical  good  sense  soon  led  him  to  abandon  such  views, 
and  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  biographers,  he  became, 
in  maturer  years,  a  believer  in  divine  revelation.  ||  He  called 
himself  a  '^  Protestant  of  the  Ohurch  of  England,  holding  in 
the  highest  veneration  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ"  § 

Boger  Sherman  was  an  humble,  faithful,  and  devoted  Chris- 
tian. '<  Before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he 
made  a  public  profession  of  his  religion,  and  continued  more 
than  half  a  century  a  zealous  defender  of  its  doctrines."  ^ 

5.  It  appears  from  a  careful  study  of  American  history  and 
biography  that  the  signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Indei>endence, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  men  of  deep  religious  convic- 
tions —firm  believers  in  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  If  there 
was  a  scoffer  at  religion  among  the  entire  number,  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  record  of  it  in  history.     They  were  men  who 


•Works,  Vol  IV.,  p.  479. 

iSee  RandaU'g  "Lite  of  Jeflteraon .•'  Vol.  III.,  Chap.  14. 
Sanderson's  "Biography  of  the  Signers",  pp.  129^. 
See  IiOS8ing*8  "  Eminent  Amerioans,"  p.  40:  Sanderson's  "  Biography  of  the  Sign- 
ers." p.  402,  and  "  One  Hundred  Years  of  a  Nation's  Life,"  pp.  42, 48. 
[Parton's  "  Ufe  of  Franklin."  Vol.  I.,  p.  567. 
1  Sanderson's  '*  Biography  of  the  Signers,"  p.  222. 
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'<  owned  the  restraints  of  religion."*  When  they  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  'Mt  was  accomi>anied  with  prayer 
to  Almighty  God."  f  They  explicitly  recognized,  in  that  im- 
mortal docnment,  the  existence  of  Ck>d  as  onr  Greater.  They 
spoke  of  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pnrsnit  of  happiness 
as  being  derived  from  Him.  They  asserted  the  Ghristian  idea  of 
the  eqnality  of  all  men.  They  appealed  to  Gtod,  as  the  Supreme 
Baler  of  the  XTniverse,  for  the  rectitnde  of  their  intentions. 
How,  I  ask,  could  these  facts  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
that  onr  forefathers  were  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  Ghristian 
religion  f 

The  Eevolutionary  War,  by  which  onr  independence  was  es- 
tablished, was  carried  on  and  snccessfnlly  terminated  chiefly  by 
Ghristian  believers.  The  soldiers  and  patriots  of  the  Bevoln- 
tion  were  very  generally  men  who  accepted,  with  devout 
reverence,  the  Ghristian  religion.  An  atheist  in  the  American 
army  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  moral  monstrosity. 
The  generals  who  led  our  armies  were,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, devout,  pious,  prayerful  men.  This  is  especially  true  in 
regard  to  Washington,  Putnam,  Green,  Warren,  Prescott,  Mor- 
gan, Wayne,  Knox,  and  Lincoln.  Those  foreign  noblemen  who 
came  to  America  to  assist  in  the  straggle  for  liberty,  DeKalb, 
Steuben,  Lafayette,  Pulaski,  and  Kosciusko,  were  also  Ghris- 
tian believers.  Benedict  Arnold,  who  betrayed  his  country 
and  went  over  to  the  enemy,  did  not  acknowledge  the  restraints 
of  religion.  Gharles  Lee  was  an  infldel,  but  he  turned  out 
badly,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  army  in  disgrace. 

The  adoption  of  the  Federal  Gonstitution  and  the  formation  of 
the  government  under  it  was  principally  the  work  of  Ghristian 
statesmen.  ^'  Many  of  the  authors  of  the  Gonstitution  were 
themselves  men  of  strong  religious  convictions."  %  Some  peo- 
ple imagine  that  the  Gonstitution  of  the  United  States  is  an  in- 
fidel document,  because  it  prohibits  Gongress  from  making  any 
law  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion.  This  provision, 
however,  did  not  result  from  indifference  or  hostility  towiurd 

•  SanderBon's  "  Biography,"  p.  21.     f  Abbott's  "  Lives  of  the  Presidents,"  p.  106. 
X  Townsend^s  *'  Analysis  of  Clyil  Government,"  p.  225. 
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Ghristianity,  bat  from  a  desire  to  prevent  the  eBtablishment  of  a 
national  ohnrch.  Jndge  Story  says  :  ^^  We  are  not  to  attribute 
this  prohibition  of  a  national  religions  establishment  to  an  in- 
difference to  religion  in  general^  and  especially  to  Christianity, 
which  none  catUd  hold  in  more  reverence  than  iheframers  of  the  Oon- 
sUtuUon^  bat  to  a  dread  by  the  people  of  the  influence  of  eccle- 
siastical power  in  matters  of  government"  *  We  may  be  re- 
minded, just  here,  that  the  (Toostitutional  Oonvention  declined  to 
have  its  sessions  opened  with  prayer.  Yes  ;  but  Lossiog  says  it 
was  because  ^^  there  was  no  money  which  could  be  appropriated 
for  the  payment  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  for  the  sacred  ser- 
vice." t 

The  preservation,  development,  and  progress  of  our  govern- 
ment are  chiefly  due  to  the  labors  of  Christian  statesmen.  The 
men  who  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  defending,  strength- 
ening, and  i>erpetuating  our  free  institutions,  and  in  giving 
stability,  honor,  and  greatness  to  our  nation,  have  not  been  in- 
fidels, but  believers  in  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  This  is  no- 
tably true  of  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Madison,  Jay,  the  Adamses, 
Kent)  Story,  Webster,  Clay,  Jackson,  Lincoln,  and  a  host  of 
others.  They  feared  God.  They  revered  the  Bible.  They  be- 
lieved in  Christ.  What  would  our  country  have  been  to-day 
without  their  services!  How  small  would  be  the  volume  of 
American  history  were  their  achievements  eliminated  from  its 
annals.  Abbott  truly  says:  '^The  presidents  of  our  colleges, 
the  most  prominent  men  at  the  bar,  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  statesmen,  our  ablest  scientific  men,  our  most  heroic  gen- 
erals, are  men  who  revere  Christianity ;  who  seek  its  guidance 
through  life,  and  its  support  in  death. ";{:  Christianity  is  the 
parent  of  our  great  republic.  It  sustained  our  forefathers  in 
the  struggle  for  indei>endence.  It  taught  their  descendants  to 
be  free  and  happy.  It  has  been  the  foundation  and  source  of 
oar  national  greatness  and  prosi>eritiy. 

B.  W.  Williams. 

*"  Exposition  of  the  Oonstltution,"  p.  250. 

+  Oatltae  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  p.  281. 

X  History  of  Christianity,  pp.  aOQ-l. 
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A  NEW  IRELAND  IN  AMERICA:   A  REPLY  TO  LORD 

SALISBURY* 

BY  THOMAS  BURKE  GRANT. 

THEBE  has  been  so  mach  said  and  written  on  the  sabject  of 
Home  Bole  for  Ireland  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  that 
has  elapsed  since  February,  1870,  when  at  a  meeting  mainly  com- 
posed of  Irish  Protestants,  the  movement  was  first  launched,  that 
all  the  arguments  for  or  against  the  measure  were  considered  ex- 
hausted. Nothing  distinctly  new  was  expected  from  any  quar- 
ter. People  generally  had  made  up  their  minds  on  the  Irish 
question,  after  the  numerous  speeches,  essays,  or  parliamentary 
discussions  incidental  to  the  two  Home  Bule  bills  respectively  pro- 
posed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886  and  in  1892.  They  were  ready 
to  permit  the  movement  to  work  out  its  own  destiny  in  the  whirli- 
gig of  English  politics.  Even  in  England,  so  completely  had  the 
field  of  controversy  been  occupied  that  the  present  Irish  secre- 
tary, upon  reading  the  latest  arguments  at  the  Ulster  Conven- 
tion, where  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  and  his  friends  declared  that 
^'Ulster  would  fight,"  dropped  the  newspaper  containing  them, 
out  of  his  hand,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  merely  a  ' 'thresh- 
ing over  of  old  straw."  ''There  is  nothing  new  in  these  state- 
ments" remarked  he,  and  recalling  the  couplet, 

♦  [Note— This  article  has  been  complied  by  the  authority  of  the  Irish  National  Feder- 
ation of  America,  with  branches  In  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  which  have  sub- 
scribed a  sum  of  187,000  to  the  McCarthy  wing  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  party.  The  ma- 
terials have  been  supplied  by  three  hundred  of  the  leading  Irishmen  In  business  or 
professional  circles  In  twenty-six  states  of  the  Union,  Including  Hon.  William  Mo- 
Adoo,  ex-member  of  Congress,  now  assistant  secretary  of  United  States  navy,  Hon. 
W.  Bourke  Cochran,  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  and  others.  It  Is  the  first  notable 
expression  of  any  authoritative  body  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  Irish  of  America 
would  make  peace  with  England,  and  Is  Intended  as  a  reply  to  the  objections  of  that 
section  of  anti-home  rulers,  of  whom  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  Prof.  Goldwln 
Smith  are  the  most  notable  examples,  who  state  that  the  Irish  people  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  American  agitators,  who  are  In  turn  the  most  permanent  and  Implacable 
enemies  of  Imperial  Institutions  and  of  British  commerce.] 
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'^  Such  labored  nothings  in  so  strange  a  style. 
Amuse  the  unlearned,  and  make  the  learned  smile." 

Mr.  Morley  proceeded  with  the  other  business  of  his  office  which, 
just  then,  was  to  hear  reports  on  Uie  peaceful  condition  of  the 
X>eople  through  the  various  county  grand  juries  in  the  other  prov- 
inces of  Ireland. 

It  remained,  however,  for  Lord  Salisbury  to  discover  a  new 
and  somewhat  cogent  argument  to  his  mind  against  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's measure,  and  to  infuse  an  interest  into  the  discussion 
which  almost  transfers  the  question  from  the  i>eople  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  to  those  who  reside  on  the  Hudson  or  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  In  his  speech  delivered  at  Trow- 
bridge and  reported  at  length  in  the  Times  of  May  4.  The  ex- 
premier  enthused  his  audience  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement, 
speaking  as  follows : 

Lord  Bosebery  has  another  ground  for  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  which 
is  still  more  remarkable.  He  speaks  to  us  of  the  population  of  Amer- 
ica. He  tells  us  that  we  are  offending  the  Irish  element  there.  He 
says,  **  You  have  an  enemy  and  a  nest  of  enemies  in  every  English- 
speaking  state  ''—there  is  only  one  English-speaking  state  (laughter) — 
•*  and  this  great  and  cosmopolitan  evil  not  only  affects  your  foreign  re- 
lations, but  disturbs  your  empire  itself."  Are  we  really  to  give  up  our 
Ulster  brethren  to  this  slavery  in  order  to  please  the  triangle  at  Chicago 
or  the  bosses  of  Tammany  at  New  York  ?  (Laughter.)  Are  we  to  sink 
so  low  as  that  ?  To  my  mind  the  ground  that  he  alleges  is  rather  a 
reason  for  resisting  Home  Rule  than  for  granting  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
These  men  to  whom  he  appeals  and  whose  friendship  he  is  anxious  to 
secure  are  the  most  bitter,  the  most  unscrupulous,  the  most  permanent 
enemies  of  all  that  is  British  that  can  be  found  in  America.  (Cheers.) 
They  are  the  anti-British  party,  and  there  is  no  libel,  no  slander  that  is 
strange  to  their  tongue  and  to  their  pen  when  they  have  to  speak  of 
British  things  and  British  institutions.  We  have  many  friends  in 
America.  I  am  proud  to  believe  that  our  friends  are  in  the  large  ma- 
jority, and  I  hope  that  that  friendship  will  always  continue.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  believe  that  if  they  would  venture  for  electoral  reasons  to 
speak  their  minds  they  would  designate  the  Irish  minority  with  whom 
they  have  to  struggle  in  language  far  more  vigorous  than  I  should  ven- 
ture to  assume.  (Cheers.)  It  is  their  great  trial  and  trouble.  But  I 
am  accustomed  to  think  that  we  settle  our  international  institutions 
without  reference  to  the  care  or  tlie  wishes  of  any  foreign  class  or 
power.  (Loud  cheers.)  But  if  any  class  is  to  be  conciliated  I  would 
rather  conciliate  the  class  that  loves  us  in  America  and  not  the  class 
that  pursues  us  with  an  undying  hate.    (Renewed  cheers.)    And  if  this 
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is  the  object  of  giving  independenoe,  practical  independence,  to  Ireland 
—what  will  the  result  be?  Why,  that  the  Irish,  the  anti-British 
classes  in  America,  will  be  dominant  in  Ireland  too,  and  you  will  have 
within  four  hours  of  your  coasts,  in  command  of  your  trade  routes, 
threatening  all  your  ports — ^you  will  have  all  Ireland  under  the  domina- 
tion of  men  who  have  shown  their  antipathy,  their  enthusiasm  in 
hatred  of  England,  in  terms  and  in  actions  which  do  not  permit  you  to 
doubt  for  a  moment  either  its  sincerity  or  its  permanence.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Are  you  going,  for  causes  such  as  these,  to  hand  over  a  neighbor- 
ing island  which  occupies  an  important  strategic  position  to  your  bit- 
terest foes  ?  Are  you  going  for  causes  such  as  these  to  hand  over  your 
brethren  of  Ulster,  to  whom  you  are  united  by  every  tie,  to  a  tyranny 
which  they  do  not  cease  to  dread  and  to  denounce,  and  which  they  will 
resist  by  every  means  in  their  power?  I  do  not  so  read  the  duty  of 
England.  I  agree  with  Lord  Bosebery  that  you  are  the  predominant 
partner.    (Cheers.) 

The  usually  formidable  bill  of  indictment  which  English 
Tories  present  against  Irish  Home  Bnle  is  here  supplemented  in 
at  least  three  important  respects.  First,  it  is  asserted  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  bill  would  truckle  to  the  Hessian  element  in 
American  x>olitics,  whom,  being  also  a  foreign  element,  from  the 
English  standpoint,  it  would  be  useless  to  conciliate ;  second, 
that  those  American  citizens  of  Irish  birth  whose  energy  has 
been  devoted  to,  or  whose  money  has  been  invested  in,  the  cause 
of  Irish  freedom  are  as  cordially  despised  by  other  Americans 
who  are  not  of  Irish  lineage,  as  the  Irish-Americans  are  by  the 
British  Tories  themselves,  and  consequently  these  are  other 
X>eople  whom  England  ought  to  conciliate ;  and  third,  that 
the  granting  of  Home  Bule  would  enable  Irish-Americans  who 
are  still  supposed  to  hate  England  to  use  Ireland  as  a  lever  with 
which  to  work  out  a  retributive  policy  against  the  British  Em- 
pire at  its  very  gates.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  third 
proposition  of  Lord  Salisbury,  if  true,  is  exceedingly  important, 
and  would  involve  great  national  danger,  because  without 
American  aid  there  would  be  no  Home  Bule  movement.  It  has 
therefore  been  deemed  advisable  to  meet  this  charge  full  in  the 
face,  and  with  that  view  a  circular  letter  has  been  addressed  by 
me  to  300  leading  Irish-Americans  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Irish 
National  Federation  of  America.      In  this  circular  a  Ust  of 
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questions  covering  all  the  points  commonly  raised  on  Tory 
platforms  was  enclosed,  together  with  an  extract  from  Lord 
Salisbury's  speech  as  cabled  to  America  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Sun. 

Their  responses  received  up  to  date,  together  with  the  circular 
in  question,  are  given  herewith,  and  speak  for  themselves. 
Bat  before  proceeding  to  consider  these  responses,  which  repre- 
sent, in  a  large  measure,  the  voice  of  Irish  America,  and  coming 
as  they  do  from  men  who  would  presumably  control  the  deliber- 
ations of  an  Irish- American  convention,  they  are  worthy  of  care- 
ful study,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  Public  conven- 
tions are  often  manipulated  by  leading  men,  and  made  to  pro- 
duce results  predicted  by  their  managers  in  advance.  They  are 
frequently,  also,  the  scenes  of  excitement  and  of  heated  discus- 
sion, where  the  reason  is  subjected  to  the  will,  and  where  the 
heart  predominates,  and  not  the  head.  These  responses,  writ- 
ten out  by  each  of  those  to  whom  they^  were  sent)  after  calm  re- 
flection, and  vouched  for  by  their  signatures,  are  far  more  au- 
thoritative in  their  nature  than  even  the  resolutions  of  an  Irish 
national  convention,  which,  at  most>  would  represent  the  com- 
bined intelligence  of  a  committee  on  resolutions,  consisting  of 
three  or  five  men.  They  furnish  an  inside  view  of  Irish- American 
opinion,  and  throw  an  interesting  side  light  from  the  shores  of 
America  on  the  whole  Irish  question.  They  also  unmistakably 
prove  that  those  English  Tories  who  have  heretofore  pictured 
Irifih-Ainericans  as  a  band  of  desperadoes  in  active  antagonism 
to  the  British  Empire,  and  infused  by  an  unchristian,  an  uncivil- 
ized, and  an  undying  hate  against  England  and  Englishmen,  are 
very  much  mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  Irish-American  good 
sense  and  character.  These  responses,  I  submit  obtained  in  the 
way  already  described,  without  any  attempt  to  influence  the 
judgment,  show  that  passion  has  been  superseded  by  cold  intelli- 
gence, prejudice  by  liberality  of  opinion,  sentiment  by  practi- 
cal good  sense ;  and  that  as  thei>B  has  grown  up  in  America, 
within  the  past  thirty  years;  a  new  South,  so  there  also  looms  into 
view,  probably  for  the  first  time,  in  all  its  striking  and  refresh- 
ing significance,  a  new  Ireland. 
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Bat  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  more  iinx>ortant  qnes- 
tion  involved  in  this  list  of  queries,  let  us  take  the  propositions 
of  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  his  Trow- 
bridge speech,  and  which  concern  not  so  much  the  relations  of 
the  Irish  in  America  to  the  British  Empire,  as  their  attitude  to 
the  American  people  themselves,  and  the  feelings  of  Americans 
toward  them.  Let  us,  then,  take  up  the  allusion  to  the  Hessian 
element  in  American  politics,  and  for  the  purpose  of  defining  it, 
let  it  be  understood  as  embracing  all  those  Irishmen  in  America 
who  follow  in  the  fortunes  of  Tammany  Hall )  who  are  starting 
anti-British  leagues,  who  are  constantly  talking  war,  or  who, 
from  one  motive  or  another,  are  seeking  to  keep  the  Irish  in 
America  under  the  rule  of  clan  leaders,  exploiting  their  innate 
patriotism,  or  exhibiting  them  in  a  false  light  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Then,  first,  as  to  Tammany  Hall,  an  institution  which 
Lord  Salisbury  associates  with  the  Chicago  Triangle,  and  casts 
both  like  a  burning  torch  into  the  faces  of  Irish  Home  Bulers, 
and  incidentally  into  those  of  their  friends  among  the  English 
people.  Tammany  Hall;  though  at  present  largely  dominated  by 
professional  Irishmen,  is  not  an  Irish  organization  in  any  sense. 
It  couldn't  exist  in  Ireland  for  a  single  year,  and  no  organization 
similar  in  character  to  Tammany  Hall,  has  ever  existed  in  Ire- 
land. Nor  has  any  such  organization  existed  in  those  large  cities 
in  England  and  Scotland,  where  men  of  Irish  birth  or  lineage 
constitute  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  as  they  do 
in  New  York  or  in  Chicago.  Tammany  Hall,  or,  to  give  its 
generic  name,  the  Columbian  Order,  is  purely  an  American  in- 
stitution, duplicated  in  no  other  city  or  country  in  the  world. 
Its  existence  is  only  possible  in  countries  whose  people  are  in- 
sensible to  the  aspirations  of  a  sound  patriotism  and  utterly  in- 
different to  the  public  welfare.  It  is  simply  an  American  cor- 
poration which  adapts  to  politics  the  principles  of  the  trusts  in 
the  case  of  trade,  and  which,  after  the  accumulated  experience 
of  a  century,  can  corrupt  the  ermine  of  the  bench  without  a  blush 
for  shame,  practice  robbery  as  a  public  profession,  and  reduce 
tyranny  to  a  fine  art.  The  Irish  x>eople  repudiate  Tammany  Hall. 
They  repudiate  the  allegation  so  frequently  made  on  English 
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Tory  platforms,  that  if  the  Irish  obtained  Home  Bale  they  would 
establish  a  branch  of  the  (Tolambian  Order  on  College  Green.  In 
a  conntry  of  snoh  political  activity  as  Ireland,  snch  a  thing  would 
be  impossible,  and  the  assamption  that  Tammany  would  be  re- 
produced in  Dublin,  does  the  Irish  people  a  cruel  and  an  out- 
rageous wrong. 

Of  the  Chicago  Triangle  little  may  be  said,  further  than  that 
while  the  ranks  of  Insh  revolutionists  in  America  contain  many 
decent  and  self-respecting  men,  men  actuated  by  high  and  lofty 
ideals,  sweet  in  their  domestic  environments,  and  loyal  citizens 
of  any  country  to  which  they  would  pledge  allegiance,  such  men 
do  not  recognize  the  Triangle  to- day  in  America. 

They  are  even  more  opposed  to  the  Triangle  than  to  the  continu- 
arion  of  English  rule  in  Ireland.  They  even  regard  it  as  a  public 
enemy,  cunning,  sly,  insiduous,  and  slow.  What  Horace  Greeley 
said  of  the  Democrats  not  being  all  horse  thieves,  while  every 
horse  thief  was  certain  to  be  a  Democrat,  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  Triangle;  while  every  Triangler  in  America  is  sure 
to  be  a  revolutionist,  every  revolutionist  is  by  no  means 
a  Triangler.  It  is  obviously  as  unreasonable,  therefore,  for  Lord 
Salisbury  to  taunt  Irishmen  with  the  Triangle  as  to  point  to  a 
wart  or  a  birthmark  on  a  man's  face  as  proof  of  ignoble  origin  or 
a  hereditary  stain  in  his  blood.  The  chief  functions  of  the  Tri- 
angle, in  recent  years,  seem  to  be  to  empty  the  warchest  of 
the  Irish  in  America  for  the  English  government,  or  to  enable 
Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Tory  party  to  call  the  Triangle  up  oc- 
casionally from  its  dark  closet,  in  order  to  frighten  Englishmen 
on  the  eve  of  general  election,  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  nurse- 
maid calls  up  the  bogey  man  to  put  troublesome  children  to  sleep. 

This  is  about  the  way  in  which  the  Chicago  Triangle  enters  in- 
to the  life  and  feelings  of  the  Irish  in  America.  Occasionally 
they  awaken  us  in  this  country  to  a  realization  of  their  existence, 
by  the  murder  of  an  American  citizen,  like  Dr.  Cronin,  by  ex- 
ploding a  firecracker  or  two  on  London  Bridge,  or  by  publishing 
some  hare-brained  resolutions  in  the  American  press,  for  con- 
sumption among  the  credulous  people  of  distant  Britain.  To 
illnstrate  more  fnlly,  if  further  illustration  be  needed,  how  the 
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I 

Triangle  lives,  I  may  relate  an  incident  which  was  of  common 
ocoorrence  in  the  days  when  coercion  was  rife  in  Ireland,  and 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Tory  opposition  were  metaphorically 
pelting  a  certain  Irish  editor  across  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  each  other's  heads.  As  he  left  his  office  he  was 
handed  a  copy  of  an  evening  paper  containing  a  London  dispatch, 
showing  that  he  had  been  mach  in  evidence  daring  a  certain 
parliamentary  debate  that  day,  at  Westminster.  He  promptly 
returned  to  his  printing  office  and,  showing  the  paper  to  his 
manager,  chuckled  to  himself,  as  he  remarked :  '*  Prepare  a  new 
circular  on  the  Irish  question!  that  debate  is  at  least  worth  two 
thousand  subscribers."  So  it  is  with  the  Triangle.  Each  time 
it  is  mentioned  in  England,  by  a  statesman  of  the  rank  of  Lord 
Salisbury  or  by  an  ultra-Conservative  publication  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  8t.  James  (rozeUe,  the  ^'brothers"  turn  the  allusion  in- 
to hard  cash,  urge  renewed  efforts  in  behalf  of  physical  force,  and 
that  same  evening  or  next  day  are  pretty  certain  to  visit  the  cor- 
ner groggery  and  tell  how  <' these  Saxons  are  afraid  of  us."  The 
Triangle  in  America,  and  the  Tory  party  in  England,  seem  to  be 
thus  essential  to  each  other's  existence.  It  is  well  known  to  all 
thoughtful  people,  that  they  play  into  each  other's  hands.  Like 
a  pair  of  beveled  wheels,  while  seemingly  running  at  different 
angles,  they  actually  drive  each  other  along  and  maintain  a  con- 
stant and  reciprocal  motion.  The  Trianglers  in  Chicago  point 
to  Lord  Salisbury's  remarks  as  proof  of  Saxon  hate,  and  Lord 
Salisbury,  in  return,  points  his  finger  over  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Triangle  in  order  to  rally  his  followers  in  behalf  of  the  grand  old 
cause  of  privilege  and  of  class  misrule.  I  invite  Lord  Salisbury 
to  contemplate  himself  in  this  connection,  in  the  hope  that  the 
simile  of  the  grasshoppers  and  the  fat  oxen  may  not  be  wholly  lost 
upon  his  imagination,  and  beg  to  let  both  Tammany  Hall  and  the 
Chicago  Triangle  go  at  that 

In  respect  to  the  second  proposition,  viz. :  That  Americans 
are  his  party  friends  and  are  afraid  to  express  their  real  senti- 
ments, and  if  they  could  do  so,  would  speak  of  Irishmen  in 
terms  of  even  less  civility  than  he  would  himself  presume  to  use, 
the  examination  of  the  statement  implies  its  obvious  absurdity 
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and  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation.  In  the  form  in  which 
Lord  Salisbury  makes  the  statement.^  it  will  doubtless  amuse  many 
people  in  America ;  and  those  whose  risibilities  fail  to  respond 
to  the  humorous  character  of  the  allusion,  will  at  once  ask,  was 
Lord  Salisbury  serious,  or  what  kind  of  Americans  has  his  lord- 
ship met  at  the  tea  tables  of  Mayfair,  anyway  Y 

It  is  a  trifle  absurd  to  find  an  English  statesman  of  the  strong 
common  sense  and  penetrating  judgment  of  the  ex  premier,  as- 
sume there  is  any  considerable  section  of  Americans  who  regard 
the  Irish  as  other  than  a  friendly  people  or  who  would  refuse 
them  a  reasonable  measure  of  native  government  Americans 
meet  Irishmen  in  all  walks  of  life.  They  live  together  in 
peace  and  form  one  common  people.  The  Irishman  realizes 
what  his  race  and  country  owe  to  America  and  the  American 
what  his  race  and  country  owe  to  Ireland  and  to  Irishmen  in  re- 
turn. They  mutually  respect  and  esteem  each  other,  and 
though  the  drift  of  the  Irishmen  has  been  less  manifest  in  the 
field  of  commerce  than  in  that  of  i>olitics  and  the  professions, 
they  have  no  antagonistic  relations  and  are  united  in  the  bonds 
of  a  common  citizenship.  It  may  be  true  that  some  Americans, 
probably  recent  arrivals  in  England  who  have  discarded  their 
American  citizenship  and  abandoned  the  people  and  the  country 
where  their  forturnes  were  accumulated,  have  been  excluded 
from  senatorial  or  congressional  honors  by  the  incisive  activity 
of  the  Irish  and,  that  they  or  such  as  they,  have  unconsciously 
deceived  themselves  or  minimized  the  influence  of  the  Irish  in 
America  when  talking  with  Lord  Salisbury.  But  this  incon- 
siderable class,  who  stand  to  America  in  much  the  same  light  as 
absentee  lords  have  stood  to  Ireland,  do  not  represent  American 
feeling  or  opinion.  In  fact,  they  are  not  as  good  Americans  as 
the  average  Irishman,  who  numbers  together  with  his  descend- 
ants about  twelve  millions.  It  is  entirely  at  variance  with 
probabilities,  and  utterly  illogical  in  fact,  for  even  Lord  Salisbury 
to  state  that  fifty  odd  millions  are  dominated  by  the  personalities 
of  twelve  millions  or  are  in  any  sense  held  in  subjection  by  them. 
American  principles  and  American  institutions  form  the  key- 
stone and  the    centre-board    of  the  whole  superstructure  of 
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American  life,  and  all  foreign  nationalities  acquire  infinence  just 
in  proportion  as  they  conform  to  the  model  set  before  them  by  the 
constitution.  This  is  as  true  of  the  Irishman  as  it  is  of  the 
Bohemian  or  the  Italian  or  the  Hungarian  nationalities.  The 
ignorance,  therefore,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  word  with- 
out disrespect,  which  Lord  Salisbury  shows  of  America  is 
second  only  to  the  gross  obstinacy  which  his  party  has  main- 
tained in  all  its  relations  with  the  Irish  people.  When  I 
lived  in  Ireland  it  was  quite  common  to  have  some  tourist  of 
note,  or  a  magazine  writer  chock  full  of  learned  reflections  upon 
theories  of  government,  and  probably  just  emerging  from  col- 
lege, cross  the  Irish  Channel,  put  up  at  a  hotel  in  Dublin  or 
Killarney,  visit  the  Vale  of  Avoca,  or  spend  a  pleasant  day 
with  the  Earl  of  Meath,  with  Viscount  Powercourt,  or  with 
Lords  Plunkett  or  Monck,  and  then  go  back  to  England  to  spin 
out  stories  by  the  yard  of  the  peasantry,  or  nostrums  for  the 
solution  of  the  Irish  difficulty.  These  gentlemen  drove  around 
in  an  Irish  jaunting-car  and  viewed  the  cabins  of  the  people 
through  a  monocle  or  an  opera  glass.  Their  lucubrations  when 
they  returned  to  England  afforded  the  Irish  people  immense 
amusement  and  the  philosophical  remedies  proposed  for  Irish 
wrongs  by  these  Britishers  used  to  be  a  topic  of  conversation 
for  months  afterwards.  I  think  in  the  same  way  the  views 
thrown  on  Americans  in  their  relations  with  Irishmen  from  the 
English  Tory  stereopticon  must  be  for  us  subjects  of  infinite 
jest  Nothing,  I  think,  has  been  said  so  strikingly  grotesque  as 
this  statement  of  Lord  Salisbury's  by  a  public  man  since  Mat- 
thew Arnold  made  a  tour  of  this  country  in  1887.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Home  Eule  bill  of  1886  was  then  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion at  American  dinner  tables.  But  even  Matthew  Arnold 
failed  to  understand  the  drift  of  American  opinion  while  on  the 
spot^  and  the  extent  of  his  researches  may  be  imagined  when  I 
state  that  when  he  returned  to  England  Mr.  Arnold  said  he  met 
no  man  of  culture  in  America  who  was  a  Home  Euler,  except 
our  good  friend,  Mr.  E.  L.  Oodkin  of  the  Evening  Post ;  but  then 
nsuLvely  added  the  eminent  litterateur,  ''Mr.  Godkin  is  an  Irish- 
man."    Of  course  he  is,  and  a  very  excellent  Irishman  too,  but 
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Mr.  Godkin  was  by  no  means  the  only  gentleman  of  cnltnre 
whom  Matthew  Arnold  discovered  in  America  during  his  search 
for  Home  Balers.  Apropos  of  Mr.  Arnold's  visit  and  of  the 
inability  of  Englishmen  to  g^rasp  the  sitnation  or  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  snrronndings  in  which  they  may  be  placed,  I  may 
mention  an  incident  of  Mr.  Arnold's  visit  in  1887  that  is  not  re- 
corded in  his  published  notes.  He  probably^  like  Oarlyle^  was  in 
too  cynical  a  mood  to  remember  it  One  of  the  places  where 
Matthew  Arnold  was  entertained  on  that  occasion  was  at  the 
hoose  of  the  late  Mrs.  Astor,  and  among  those  invited  to  meet 
the  distingaished  Englishman  was  a  prominent  Irish- American 
lawyer.  After  dinner  Matthew  Arnold  spoke  rather  freely,  and 
in  words  of  reflection,  of  Irishmen  in  connection  with  their  snb- 
serviency  to  the  prelates  of  the  Catholic  church,  as  being  an 
avowed  materialist,  he  probably  would  also  have  spoken  of  lay- 
men in  relation  to  the  prelates  of  any  other  church. 

'*  Oh,  Mr.  Arnold,"  remarked  Mrs.  Astor,  a  little  shocked  by 
the  remark,  but  yet  sweet  in  tone,  '^  please  don't  say  that^  Judge 
is  a  Catholic." 

'^Is  it  i>ossible  that  you  are  a  Papist  t"  remarked  Mr. 
Arnold,  somewhat  astonished,  as  he  turned  to  Judge ." 

^<  We  do  not  usually  call  Catholics  by  that  name  in  this 

country,"  rejoined  Judge with  quiet  dignity,  now  feeling 

that  the  guest  had  quite  forgotten  himself,  <^but  if  you  will  so 
designate  them,  then  I  am  a  Papist." 

The  conversation  was  changed  and  Matthew  Arnold  left, 
without  learning,  as  he  otherwise  might,  much  about  Irishmen 
in  America  that  might  be  of  use  in  England  in  aiding  his  party 
to  grasp  the  nature  and  the  necessities  of  Home  Bale.  Kow, 
this  incident  indicates  the  superficial  way  in  which  even  leading 
EagliBhmen  will  persist  in  dealing  with  Irishmen,  whether  they 
meet  them  at  the  dinner  tables  of  Mayfair  or  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
while  the  Irishman,  whether  in  Ireland  or  America,  has  his  own 
qaarrels — and  sometimes  bitter  ones,  too — with  the  prelates  of 
the  Catholic  church  for  their  interference  in  secular  affairs, 
his  whole  nature  and  all  the  traditions  of  his  soul  will  recoil 
with  indignation  at  a  coarse  remark  such  as  Mr.  Arnold's. 
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It  is  thus  that  Irishmen  and  Englishmen  are  frequently 
kept  asunder  and  fail  to  learn  enough  of  each  other  to  justify 
an  interchange  of  knowledge  or  sentiments  of  mutual  ap- 
preciation. Men  like  Lord  Salisbury  and  Matthew  Arnold  do 
not  understand  Irishmen,  and  Irishmen  do  not  understand  them  ; 
and  if  there  is  one  thing  more  essential  than  another  to  settle 
up  the  differences  of  centuries,  it  is  that  each  in  an  age  of  ideas 
and  of  common  sense  should  now  understand  the  other. 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Salisbury's  argument  Is  his  lordship  not 
a  little  illogical  when  he  speaks  of  conciliating  Americans,  who, 
he  assures  us,  rather  frankly,  love  Englishmen  better  than  they 
do  Irish- Americans  who  live  among  them  and  with  whom  they 
are  brought  into  contact  each  day  of  their  lives  Y  Surely  if  the 
bond  of  love  is  so  closely  drawn  as  Lord  Salisbury  represents,  it 
isn't  necessary  to  '^conciliate"  Americans.  Lord  Sitobury 
asks,  why  should  we  conciliate  our  enemies  Y  The  great  states- 
man, to  whom  Lord  Salisbury  served  his  apprenticeship  in  i>oli- 
tics  (Lord  Beaconsfield),  would  have  answered  his  question  by 
the  diplomatic  motto  of  his  life — ''Treat  your  enemies  as  if  they 
might  one  day  become  your  friends."  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his 
brusque  and  characteristically  sweeping  manner,  would,  for  the 
sake  of  snatching  a  temi>orary  party  advantage  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election,  Cain  make  the  doctrine  of  hate  a  permanent  article 
of  the  Tory  creed.  He  would  reverse  the  maxim  of  the  greatest 
leader  of  British  Toryism  within  the  century.  It  is  not  possible 
to  think  that  Lord  Salisbury  desires  to  make  permanent  the 
hatred  which  his  words  deprecate,  and  yet  the  loose  nature  of 
the  language  used  is  capable  of  no  other  construction. 

Again,  might  it  not  have  occurred  to  Lord  Salisbury  that  if 
fifty  millions  of  Americans  are  held  in  thraldom  by  twelve  mil- 
lions of  Irishmen,  that  it  would  be  more  politic  to  conciliate  those 
with  power  than  those  without  power,  and  who  couldn't,  accord- 
ing to  himself,  venture  to  speak  their  honest  minds  if  they  had 
any  Y  The  question  implies  an  absurdity,  but  it  is  also,  whether 
intentional  or  not,  most  uncomplimentary  to  those  Americans 
whom  Lord  Salisbury  calls  his  friends.  It  would  give  grave 
offense  to  Americans  if  they  were  not  aware  that  this  reckless 
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manner  of  speaking  is  cbaraoteristic  of  Lord  Salisbary.  It  is 
one  of  the  proud  privileges  of  a  Cecil  to  affect  to  despise  the  peo- 
ple. The  failing  seems  to  be  ingrained  in  that  branch  of  the 
Cecil  family  of  which  Lord  Salisbury  is  the  acknowledged  head. 
Three  centuries  ago^  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Salisbury^  in 
speaking  of  Englishmen^  told  James  L  that  he  '^  would  need 
neither  bit  nor  bridle  to  govern  them,  but  their  asses'  ears." 
The  Salisbury  of  that  day  did  not  intend  offense  to  Englishmen ; 
it  was  a  way  he  had  of  speaking  his  mind,  and  probably  the  Salis- 
bory  of  to-day,  who  used  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  wool-sack 
and  upon  Earl  Granville,  as  the  leader  of  Her  Majesty's  oppo- 
sition, doesn't  mean  to  offend  Americans,  or  Irishmen  ;  like  his 
famous  ancestor,  who  was  alternately  called  '^Spider"  Gecil,  and 
'^  Etobert,  the  Devil,"  because  of  his  faculty  for  weaving  plots  or 
webs  around  men  honester  than  himself,  it  is  a  way  he  has  of 
speaking  his  mind,  and  comes  to  him  naturally,  like  his  title 
— by  right  of  descent 

In  connection  with  Lord  Salisbury's  attack  upon  Irish- 
Americans  which  was  submitted  to  the  Hon.  William  McAdoo, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Kavy,  I  have  been 
favored  with  a  letter  from  which  the  following  is  extracted  : 

The  statements  made  by  Lord  Salisbury  show  great  ignorance  of  the 
status  and  character  of  the  citizenship  of  the  republic  that  is  Irish  by 
birth  or  extraction.  It  would  be  positively  ridiculous  for  any  9ne  who 
understands  the  situation  in  the  United  States,  and  who  is  cognizant 
of  the  plain  facts  regarding  Irish- Americans  here  to  undertake  the  ser- 
ious reply  to  the  arguments  advanced  by  Lord  Salisbury.  Of  course,  it 
Is  quite  true  that  among  the  millions  of  those  of  Irish  antecedents  who 
are  mingled  in  the  active  pursuits  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  who  go  to  make  up  our  population,  there  are  oe- 
casionally,  but  rarely,  those  who  are  unworthy  and  unfaithful ;  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  Irish-Americans  will  be 
acknowledged  by  all  impartial  judges  to  be,  at  the  very  least,  equal  In 
patriotism,  intelligence,  industry,  and  devotion  to  the  republic,  to  any 
other  people  who  go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  our  common  citizenship. 
Indeed,  taking  the  whole  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  begin- 
ning until  the  present  moment,  they  need  no  vindication  whatever, 
and,  therefore,  with  Americans  generally.  Lord  Salisbury  will  certainly 
have  injured  his  case. 

The  Irish-Americans,  far  from  being  what  Lord  Salisbury  charges, 
are,  I  think,  unquestionably  among  the  most  conservative  elements  in 
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this  country.    As  regards  life  and  property,  and  a  strict  regard  for  law 
and  order,  they  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  other  people  here. 

To  select  an  occasional  wrong  doer  with  an  Irish  name,  In  New  York 
or  Chicago,  and  indict  for  his  offense  a  whole  race  is  what  Lord  Salis- 
bury attempts.  Opposed  to  this  he  ignores  the  great  galaxy  of  illus- 
trious names  interwoven  in  the  whole  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  illumine  the  annals  of  our  country  in  every  field. 

For  an  unfaithful  municipal  officer  we  bring  forward  thousands  of 
faithful  and  able  men  in  every  office  and  in  all  pursuits.  If  the  Irish 
race  had  no  other  history  than  that  it  has  made  in  America  it  mig^ht 
well  be  proud.  Soldiers,  heroes,  tribunes.  Judges,  sages,  philosophers, 
merchants,  bankers,  manufacturers,  pioneers,  poets,  prophets,  and 
priests,  they  pass  in  imperial  procession  to  confute  Lord  Salisbury  and 
his  fellows. 

In  what  I  say  here  I  am  not  expressing  any  of  my  own  views  on  the 
situation  in  Ireland,  from  a  purely  Irish  standpoint.  I  am  endeavor- 
ing to  simply  and  briefly  answer  your  questions  witli  reference  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  late  speech.  I  might,  if  it  were  proper  for  me  to  discuss  it, 
point  out  more  extensively  wherein,  in  my  Judgment,  Lord  Salisbury 
is  a  very  dangerous  leader  for  the  English  people,  so  far  as  the  Irish 
question  is  concerned." 

We  now  come  to  the  third  and  most  important  qaestion  raised 
by  Lord  Salisbury's  speech:  Do  Irish- Americans  hate  England, 
and  would  they  encourage  their  kinsmen  in  Ireland  through  the 
same  agencies  which  made  Home  Bale  possible  to  use  the  con- 
cession as  a  stamping  ground  against  British  commerce  Y  It 
would  be  impossible  for  any  single  person  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion.  ;But  as  already  stated  in  the  preface  to  this  article,  the 
opinions  of  three  hundred  of  leading  men  who  have  participated 
in  Irish  movements  in  the  past,  who  still  represent  Irish  organ- 
izations, and  whose  voice  may,  under  certain  contingencies,  be 
still  quoted  in  the  future,  have  been  solicited  to  reply  to  Lord 
Salisbury. 

Here  are  the  questions,  with  sample  answers  of  the  various 
Irishmen,  many  of  whom  have  devoted  time  and  money  to  the 
work  of  Irish  revolution.  Several  replies,  it  is  right  to  say, 
were  received  from  people  in  the  western  states,  who  didn't  sign 
their  names,  others  wrote  with  pencil,  but  all  replies  received, 
without  exception,  were  similar  in  character  to  those  answers 
herewith  appended.  Five  answers,  selected  from  the  cor- 
respondence, are  given  with  each  question. 
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Question  1. — ^^  Is  it  trae  that  Irish- Americans,  to  gratify  feel- 
ings of  revenge  for  past  misgoyernmenty  would  now  frustrate  a 
measore  of  Home  Bale,  and  use  that  concession  as  a  vantage 
gronnd  from  which  to  assail  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  Y  " 

Answers. — *'  It  is  not  trae.  Irish- Americans  are  anxious  for  a 
settlement  of  the  Irish  question,  and  for  an  opportunity  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  to  live  in  peace  with,  and  participate  in,  the  general 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland." 

Another  says:  '^  Irish- Americans  are  aiding  Ireland  to  secure 
Home  Bale  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  them  relieved  from  a 
condition  of  social  and  political  degradation,  and  not  to  gratify 
feelings  of  revenge,  or  to  indulge  in  assaults  on  the  British  Em- 
pire that  would  be  silly,  if  not  mischievous,  and  would  retard 
Ireland's  progress  under  the  most  favorable  government  Be- 
sides, the  Irish  in  America  want  to  be  relieved  from  a  heavy 
drain  on  their  resources  in  having  to  assist  their  rack-rented 
friends  in  Ireland." 

A  third  says:  '^  I  know  of  no  such  Irish- Americans  as  Lord 
Salisbury  speaks  of,  and  never  heard  of  them." 

A  fourth  remarks:  ''  It  is  not  true  that  any  re6i>ectable  num- 
ber of  Irish-Americans  would  frustrate  a  measure  of  Home  Bale. 
Irish- Americans  have  shown  beyond  question  their  position  in 
favor  of  the  contra  of  your  question." 

A  fifth  adds:  "The  Irish  people  in  Ireland  will  find  more 
profitable  employment  in  building  up  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Irish- Americans  would  never  advise  a  course  that  they 
know  would  be  ruinous  to  their  prosperity." 

Question  2. — *•  Are  they  prepared,  in  your  opinion,  without 
mortgaging  future  generations  in  any  way,  to  accept,  as  a  reason- 
able settlement,  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  recently  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  and  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  t " 

Ansicers. — "Yes,  if  given  a  fair  trial  the  people  of  Ireland  could 
demonstrate  to  England  and  Scotland  that  Home  Bale  would 
satisfy  their  national  aspirations.  With  its  possession  they  would 
regard  the  material  and  commercial  interests  of  the  two  countries 
identical  and  that  united,  the  people  of  these  islands  could  pur- 
sue a  career  of  prosperity  and  greatness." 
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A  seooDd  says:  '<  They  are  prepared  to  accept  Mr.  Gladstone's 
measure  in  the  same  spirit  that  the  Irish  parliamentary  party^ 
representing  them,  accepted  it." 

A  third  says:  ^' We  are  not  agitating  for  oorselves,  bnt  for 
oar  kinsmen  in  Ireland,  and  when  they  are  satisfied  we  will 
also  be  content." 

A  fonrth  says:  ''Irish- Americans  are  prepared  frankly  to  ac- 
cept the  Home  Bnle  bill  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  settlement,  sab- 
jeet  to  sach  ways  and  jadicioas  amendment  as  not  only  the  Irish 
people  will  need  bat  the  English  people,  nnder  its  operation, 
will  recognize  to  be  necessary  to  insare,  in  full  measare,  the  prac- 
tical parpose  and  spirit  of  the  settlement." 

A  fifth  says :  '* Irish- Americans  are  prepared  to  accept  Glad- 
stone's bill  as  a  settlement,  becanse  the  i>eople  of  Ireland  have 
declared  their  acceptance  of  it  through  their  representatiFes. 
Pamell  accepted  the  bill  of  1886  for  the  whole  Irish  race,  and 
there  was  not  heard  a  murmur  of  dissent  from  any  one  author- 
ized to  speak  for  them." 

Questions, — *' Whether  do  Irish- Americans,  in  your  opinion, 
reciprocate^  or  repudiate^  the  closing  sentiment  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech,  February  15,  1893,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Home 
Bule  bill,  where,  after  appealing  to  England  to  do  justice  to  her 
suffering  sister,  he  addressed  himself  to  both  nations  in  the  light 
of  joint  opportunities,  in  these  words:  '  Let  me  entreat  you — if 
it  were  my  latest  breath  I  would  so  entreat  you — let  the  dead 
past  bury  its  dead — cast  behind  you  forever  the  recollection  of 
bygone  evils,  and  cherish,  love,  and  sustain  one  another  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  in  the  times  that  are  to 
come.'     What  do  you  think  of  this  sentiment  t " 

Anstoers. — "I  believe  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Irish- 
Americans  reciprocate  Mr.  Gladstone's  noble  sentiments." 

A  second  writes :  '^  Irish- Americans,  in  my  opinion,  fully 
reciprocate  the  noble  sentiments  uttered  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Feb. 
15,  1893.     I  think  the  sentiments  are  sublime." 

A  third  says:  '^  It  was  a  plea  for  forgetfulness  and  forgive- 
ness of  the  bitter  past  and  for  love  and  union  in  the  future.  This 
is  also  my  sentiment  on  the  subject" 
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A  fourth  writes:  "  Irish- Americans  heartily  reciprocate  Mr. 
Gladstone's  views ;  only  human  fiends  could  oppose  them." 

A  fifth  writes :  "  Yes,  we  will  learn  to  forget  the  wrongs  of 
England  in  the  noble  attitude  of  justice  assumed  by  the  English 
people  of  the  present." 

Question  Ji,. — ''Would  Irish- Americans  encourage  their  kins- 
men at  home  to  nurture  religious  and  racial  hatreds,  make  Catho- 
licity the  state  church,  and  give  to  its  hierarchy  the  control  of 
education  and  of  all  legislative  enactments!  " 

Answers, — ''No,  we  want  church  and  state  forever  separate, 
with  complete  freedom  of  worship  guaranteed  to  all  creeds." 

A  second  writes  :  '*  No.  We  do  not  believe  for  a  moment 
that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  abridge  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  exercise  of  the  fullest  and  fairest  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  A  state  church  of  any  kind  is  out 
of  the  question." 

A  third  writes :  '' Irish-Americans  realize  that  religious  ani- 
mosity has  been  the  bane  of  Irish  nationality.  We  want  it 
abolished  by  the  suppression  of  all  the  appearance  of  a  state- 
aided  religion.  A  creed  that  cannot  stand  upon  its  merits  and 
rely  ui>on  the  support  of  those  to  whom  it  appeals  ought  to  be 
buried  as  a  relic  of  the  past" 

A  fourth  says :  ''  Such  a  question  as  you  propose,  in  this  day 
of  intelligence,  is  surprising.  The  history  of  the  Irish  race, 
both  in  Ireland  and  America,  is  a  living  answer  in  the  negative 
to  your  question.  It  is  not  the  Catholic  in  Ireland  or  America 
who  introduces  as  a  political  factor  race  or  religion  in  politics." 

A  fifth  writes :  ''The  history  of  Ireland  shows  the  broadest 
toleration  of  religious  opinions  among  Catholics :  witness  their 
treatment  of  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  in  those  provinces 
outnumbering  them  in  proportion  of  four  to  one.  Irish- Ameri- 
cans are  even  more  tolerant  than  their  kinsmen  in  Ireland." 

Question  5. — ''Do  Irish- Americans  really  hate  the  British 
people,  who,  like  the  Irish  people  themselves,  have  been  the 
victims  of  centuries  of  misrule,  and  who  until  lately  have  had 
no  adequate  voice  in  controlling  legislation  in  Parliament!" 

A'nsvoerB, — "Certainly  not.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  an  abid- 
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ing  faith  in  the  fatore  of  an  English  democracy,  and  hope  that 
a  united  democracy  will  one  day  govern  both  England  and  Ire- 
land in  peace  and  happiness." 

A  second  writes  :  **No.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  them  and  are  most  anxions  that  the  masses  shall 
compel  the  classes  to  acknowledge  their  rights  in  every  particu- 
lar." 

A  third  writes:  *^ Great  Britain  is  not  responsible  for  the 
results  of  British  government  in  Ireland.  We  would  like  to 
cooperate  with  the  masses  there  to  abolish  the  classes  whom 
alone  we  hold  responsible  for  Ireland's  wrongs,  and  a  typical 
representative  of  whom  is  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury." 

A  fourth  says  :  ^^  The  Irish  Americans  do  not  hate  the  British 
people.  They  do  hate  Toryism  and  all  that  it  represents,  and 
yet  were  Toryism  to  be  the  instrument  of  justice  to  Ireland,  we 
could  forgive  Toryism  and  forget  all  its  cursed,  cruel,  and  dark 
past." 

A  fifth  writes :  "They  hate  the  spirit  of  persecution  and  of 
tyranny  that  has  marked  the  treatment  of  Ireland  by  England. 
In  so  far  as  that  spirit  is  upheld  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
they  hate  them  as  the  instruments  of  their  oppression.  But 
whenever  a  spirit  of  friendship  ^nd  amity  is  manifested  they 
are  ready  to  make  common  calls  upon  them  for  the  best  interests 
of  both  countries." 

Question  6. — "  Do  the  Irish- Americans  hate  the  British  Em- 
pire, its  flag,  its  trade,  and  Constitution,  as  stated  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury, and  would  a  granting  of  Home  Eule  reconcile  them  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  Empire,  as  asserted  by  Lord  Bose- 
berry." 

Answers. — '*  Irish- Americans  hate  things  British,'  her  laws 
and  her  flag,  in  so  far  as  they  represent  the  ages  of  persecution 
and  spoliation.  How  could  they  be  human  and  feel  otherwise, 
until  some  reparation  is  made  by  the  transgressors!" 

A  second  says :  "  The  granting  of  Home  Bule  would  obliterate 
whatever  hostilities  there  are,  and  would  completely  change  any 
feelings  entertained  on  the  part  of  Irish- Americans  into  friend- 
ship for  both  the  Eoglish  government  and  the  English  people." 
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A  third  writes:  ^'Jostioe  to  Ireland  will  conciliate  the 
maases  of  Irish- American  people;  Lord  Salisbury  is  wrong, 
LiOrd  Eoseberry  is  right." 

A  fourth  says :  ^^  The  Irish- American  recognizes  and  loves 
whatever  is  good  in  the  British  Constitution.  We  don't  hate 
anything  British  merely  because  it  is  British,  but  because  the 
word  stands  for  wrong  or  injustice  in  Ireland.  If  the  cause  is 
iJ>olished  the  result  will  be  different.  We  cannot  continue 
kicking  a  man  all  the  time  and  expect  him  to  love ;  even 
Homer,  whom  we  rate  as  little  less  than  a  god,  bitterly  cursed 
those  people  in  Greece  whom  he  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas.'' 

A  fifth  says:  **Yes.  We  hate  them  all— flag,  trade,  and 
Ck>nstitution — while  they  symbolize  the  slavery  and  x>ersecution 
of  our  people.  When  they  become  the  emblems  of  justice, 
fireedom,  and  fair  play  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  we  will  no 
longer  have  reason  to  hate  them." 

Quastum  7. — **  Whether,  in  your  opinion,  is  Ireland  better  off 
holding  the  balance  of  power  in  the  imperial  Parliament,  with 
the  local  legislature  at  Dublin,  and  having  an  outlet  for  the 
genius  of  her  sous  to  a  friendly  partnership  with  England  over 
an  area  of  one  fifth  of  the  globe,  and  sharing  in  the  government 
of  one  fourth  of  its  population,  or  existing  independent  and 
alone,  taxed  to  sustain  a  large  standing  army  and  a  defensive 
fleet,  an  object  of  jealousy  to  neighboring  powers,  with  a  king,  a 
parliament,  and  a  flag  of  her  own." 

Answers. — ^'lam  satisfied  that  with  Home  Eule  for  Ireland 
the  genius  of  her  sons  would  also  seek  the  still  wider  field  of 
imperial  affairs  for  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of 
the  greater  Empire.  Irishmen  all  over  the  world  would  take 
pride  in  the  advancement  of  imperial  affairs  under  such 
circumstances,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Epgland  and  Ire- 
land would  march  in  progress  and  prosperity  down  the  ages  to  a 
glorious  and  a  common  destiny." 

A  second  writes  :  *'In  my  opinion,  Ireland  would  be  vastly 
better  o£f  under  the  conditions  you  state,  as  undoubtedly  a 
friendly  partnership  with  England  would  give  Ireland  an  oppor- 
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taDity  for  trade  and  commerce  that  woald  greatly  tend  to  her 
national  growth.  As  for  an  Irish  king,  I  think  such  a  creature 
is  out  of  the  question." 

A  third  says :  ''My  belief  is  that  with  equal  rights  granted  them 
the  Irish  people  would  advance  more  rapidly  as  a  part  of  the 
empire  than  by  standing  separately  and  distinctly  outside  of  it" 

A  fourth  says  :  ''In  my  opinion,  both  Ireland  and  England 
will  be  benefited  by  having  Ireland  represented  in  the  field  of 
Parliament  Ireland's  best  interests  rest  in  friendly  relation  and 
alliance  with  Eogland.  To  cast  Ireland  on  her  own  resources 
after  centuries  of  devastation  would  be  a  cruel  injustice, 
abhorrent  to  the  civilization  of  this  age,  and  a  policy  well  calcu- 
lated to  make  Ireland  a  prey  to  political  schemes  and  intrigues. 
I  believe  that  with  full  justice  accorded  to  their  country  Irish- 
men would  become  the  truest,  most  loyal,  and  safest  custodians 
of  imperial  power,  honor,  dignity,  and  greatness — Britain's 
choicest  citizens." 

A  fifth  says :  "  Under  the  conditions  you  name  Ireland  would 
be  more  prosperous  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Freed  from 
the  cost  of  maintaining  separate  powers  for  defense,  the  preser- 
vation of  law,  etc.,  her  resources  could  also  be  more  readily 
available  for  the  development  of  her  national  industries  and  her 
people  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  staple  government" 

Such  is  the  spirit  in  which  men  have  answered  the  questions 

propounded  to  them.     In  every  case  the  quotation  sare  made 

with  literal  exactness,   the  originals  being  in  my  possession. 

There  is  probably  throughout  a  desire  to  deal  lightly  with  the 

question  relating  to  the  religious  controversies,  and  in  many 

cases  a  reference  will  be  observed  to  the  past  history  of  Catholics 

in  their  relations  to  the  minority.     This,  however,  may  arouse 

.    objections  in  some  quarters,  since  the  past  history  of  Catholics 

and  Protestants  has  been  deplorable  rather  than  reassuring, 

both  parties  being  about  equally  to  blame,  but  it  is  remarkable 

with  what  unanimity  all  the  letters  received  have  testified  the 

.  change  of  feeling  that  would  arise  in  this  country  toward  Eng- 

^  land  by  the  granting  of  Home  Bale.     In  other  years  there  could 

^^^^  have  been  only  one  answer  to  some  of  these  questions,  partic- 
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ularly  that  relating  to  hatred  of  Eagland.  That  answer  would 
be  a  loud^  unanimous,  and  emphatic  <'Tes,"  but  owing  to  the 
Christian  and  civilizing  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  legislation^ 
a  great  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  Irish- Americans. 
Irishmen  in  America  have  grown  and  prospered  with  the  times. 
In  America  this  is  more  particularly  true  than  in  Ireland,  and 
living  here  in  a  country  which  takes  in  the  whole  people  of 
EaropC;  Irishmen  are  no  longer  thirsting  for  the  humiliation  of 
the  British  Empire.  They  have,  as  Tennyson  says,  ''Grown  at 
last  beyond  the  passions  of  the  primal  clan."  They  desire  not 
separation  from  the  British  Empire,  but  a  recognition  of  their 
historic  and  inextinguishable  nationality,  and,  owing  to  the  sweet 
influence  reflected  upon  the  public  opinion  of  this  country  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  legislation,  it  is  now  possible  to  get  a 
fair  and  reasonable  statement  of  what  was  once  a  burning  ques- 
tion. Those  who  have  not  answered  the  above  questions  cate- 
gorically have  sent  letters.  We  shall  begin  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  the  grand-nephew  of  Bobert  Emmet  whose 
name  has  been  the  inspiring  spirit  of  all  Irish  revolutionary 
movements  of  the  present  century.  What  St  Peter  is  to  the 
Catholic  church,  Bobert  Emmet  is  to  the  spirit  of  Irish  patriot- 
ism. The  grand-nephew  of  Bobert  Emmet  resides  in  Kew 
York  and  has  this  to  say  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Trowbridge  speech. 

My  belief  is  that  the  Irish  people  as  a  whole  can  be  fully  conciliated 
and  in  our  day  may  prosper  and  live  in  unity  as  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  Irish  people  are  willing  to-day,  it  is  believed,  to  accept  in 
good  faith  from  the  British  government  the  Home  Bule  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  will  be  received  by  the  thinking  portion 
of  the  Irish  race  as  the  only  and  the  last  existing  means  for  preserving 
Irish  nationality,  the  Irish  language,  literature,  and  traditions.  Every 
sensible  man  will  concede  that  it  is  the  wildest  species  of  speculation  to 
legislate  for  a  condition  that  may  never  arise;  the  future  must  take 
care  of  Itself.  I  state,  without  fear  of  being  challenged,  that  it  will 
rest  on  the  good  faith  of  English  people  toward  their  neighbors  in  Ire> 
land,  whether  the  future  between  them  shall  be  one  of  weakness  and 
and  brute  force,  as  in  the  past,  or  exist  as  a  bond  of  strength  in  mutual 
interest  and  good  feeling.  If  we  can  judge  from  the  history  of  the 
past,  and  we  have  no  right  to  base  a  supposition  as  to  the  future  on  any 
other  ground,  the  fear  expressed  by  Lord  Salisbury  of  religious  intoler- 
ance by  the  Catholic  majority  is  equally  absurd,  and  is  scarcely  worthy 
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of  consideration.  Not  a  single  authentic  instance  of  intolerance  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  daring  the  past  two  hundred 
years,  can  be  cited  ;  while  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  all  the  religious 
disturbance  during  this  period  has  directly  or  indirectly  emanated  from 
the  Orangemen.  Throwing  aside  all  sentiment  and  simply  looking  to 
the  best  good  of  Ireland  in  her  connection  with  the  circumstances 
existing  to-day,  and  over  which  she  is  powerless  to  exert  any  control, 
I  sincerely  believe  that  her  condition  Is  best  as  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire ;  far  preferred,  indeed,  to  the  accepting  of  her  independence  in 
her  present  state,  even  if  it  were  freely  tendered  by  England. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Dr.  Emmet  agrees  with  the  view  of  an- 
other Irishman,  Eiohard  Lolor  Shiel,  who  once  stated  that  ^Hhe 
vision  of  an  independent  Ireland  was  a  glorious  but  unattainable 
fancy;"  and  the  sentiments  are  entirely  worthy  of  Dr.  Emmet 
as  the  descendant  of  the  most  chivalrous  of  Irish  patriots,  and 
of  an  age  which  forbids  revolutionists  to  disturb  the  interchange 
of  commerce ;  which  sees  ideas  of  right  and  justice  all  but  tri- 
umph over  the  time-honored  profession  of  arms ;  which  beholds 
in  England  the  First  Citizen  of  the  greatest  of  modern  empires 
espouse  the  cause  of  a  sister  nation  long  neglected  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  which  rejoices  as  the  sons  of  the  patriot,  Kos- 
suth, settled  down  in  Hungary  to  work  out  their  destinies  under 
the  peaceful  rule  of  the  Hai>sburgs. 

Some  of  those  to  whom  these  questions  were  forwarded  boldly 
assert  that  instead  of  being  enemies  to  British  trade  or  com- 
merce, Irish- Americans  are  the  best  friends  of  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  P.  T.  Barry,  President  of  the  Chicago  News- 
paper Union,  writing  in  reply,  says: 

Lord  Salisbury  and  his  associates  are  too  familiar  with  the  drift  of 
political  affairs  throughout  the  world  not  to  be  aware  that  instead  of 
the  Irish-American  influence  being  a  danger  to  British  trade  and  com- 
merce, on  the  contrary,  it  is  far  more  threatening  to  American  trade  and 
commerce.  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  associates  know,  and  they  see  it 
daily  in  the  public  press  of  England,  that  the  political  party  in  the 
United  States  with  which  Irish-Americans  associate  themselves  almost 
bodily  is  the  exponent  in  the  New  World  of  British  trade  ideas,  and  is 
lauded  for  such  by  English  statesmen  and  by  the  organs  of  British 
commerce.  There  is  not  an  Irish-American  in  Congress  to-day  who  is 
not  on  record  as  having  voted  for  a  measure,  the  passage  of  which  by  an 
American  Congress  the  commercial  world  of  England  so  much  desires, 
and  the  commercial  world  of  America  on  the  other  hand  so  much  fears. 
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The  Tammany  politicians  of  New  York,  against  whom  Lord  Salis- 
bury inveighs  as  Irish- American  influence  dangerous  to  British  trade, 
as  well  as  their  associate  office-holders  and  office-seekers  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States,  use  their  political  influence  to  extend  and  amplify 
British  trade  ideas  through  the  political  party  in  which  they  are,  if  not 
a  dominant,  at  least  a  very  strong  factor.  Lord  Salisbury  will  find 
that  these  Irish- American  politicians  are  not  on  record  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  as  having  contributed  anything  to  the  great 
movement  in  Ireland  by  money  or  support,  which  made  it  worthy  of 
recognition  throughout  the  world  and  brought  it  to  the  front  in  the 
affairs  of  British  legislation.  That  movement  was  supported' and  sus- 
tained, not  by  Irish-American  politicians  or  office-seekers,  but  by 
Irish-American  business  men  and  others  of  the  race  engaged  in 
the  professions  and  other  occupations.  I  protest,  then,  against 
the  saddling  upon  the  Irish  question,  which  has  never  received 
any  support  ftom  them,  the  shortcomings  of  a  lot  of  Tammany  and 
other  Irish-American  politicians,  whose  influence  has  most  notoriously 
been  up  to  this  for  the  advancement  of  British  trade  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  procuring  offices  for  themselves  from  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Hon.  W.  Boorke  Cochran,  speaking  on  the  subject,  says : 

Forgotten  to-day  are  the  wrongs  and  the  oppressions  of  700  years. 
Forgiven  Is  the  violence  under  which  the  Irish  race  has  sufi'ered  for 
long  ages.  The  wrongs  which  Irishmen  have  borne  were  not  inflicted 
by  the  masses  of  the  English  people.  The  aristocrats  who  profited  by 
their  injuries  no  longer  control  the  destinies  of  England.  The  resent- 
ment which  has  been  provoked  by  the  oppressions  of  their  enemies  is 
forgotten  in  the  gratitude  which  they  freely  bestow  upon  their  de- 
liverers. Ireland  has  no  vengeance  to  be  assuaged  in  blood.  She  looks 
forward  to  a  future  radiant  with  glorious  promise ;  a  future  of  peace,  of 
prosperity,  of  intellectual  and  commercial  developments ;  a  future 
wherein  decaying  cities  will  spring  into  new  life,  where  deserted  har- 
bors will  b^ome  crowded  with  the  argosies  of  a  prosperous  commerce, 
where  the  river  by  whose  murmuring  waters  the  shamrock  spreads  its 
verdant  leaves  will  sweep  by  abundant  fields  and  thriving  villages, 
where  the  smoke  rising  from  happy  and  contented  homes  will  be  an  in- 
cense borne  to  the  l)eneficent  God  whose  justice  will  never  be  offended 
by  deeds  of  rapine  or  violence,  whose  vengeance  will  never  be  provoked 
by  the  wanton  shedding  of  innocent  blood.  And  as  they  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  days  of  gloom  and  of  disaster,  as  they  turn  their  faces  to 
the  future  with  its  glorious  promise  and  its  radiant  light.  Irishmen  and 
the  sons  of  Irishmen  will  ever  cherish  in  their  bosoms  the  memory  of 
that  illustrious  Englishman  who  stands  to-day  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world  crowned  with  imperishable  glory,  under  whose  heel  we  see  the 
extinct  torch,  the  broken  fetter,  the  shattered  bludgeon  of  coercion,  in 
whoBe  hand  we  see  the  charier  of  liberty,  on  whose  head  descend  the 
blessings  of  two  nations.     When  his  long  and  glorious  career  shall 
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have  been  ended,  his  enduring  monumeut  will  be  in  the  breasts  of  the 
people,  whose  memories  of  hatred  he  has  turned  to  feelings  of  grate- 
ful affection,  who  have  learned  to  forget  that  England  was  the  land  of 
Cromwell  because  England  was  the  land  of  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Hugh  McOaffery,  a  prominent  business  man  of  Philadel- 

phia,  and  ex-president  of  the  Irish-l^ational  Leagne  of  America 

in  the  days  when  that  organization  existed  and  when  it  remitted 

to  Ireland  a  sum  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars,  writes : 

Whatever  hatred  Ireland  has  for  England  is  due  to  the  injustice  and 
misgovernment  of  the  latter  country,  and  this  hatred  has  been  gradually 
dying  out  since  the  English  people  have  evinced  a  disposition  to  do  Ire- 
land justice,  and  would  entirely  disappear  if  they  were  to  call  for  Ire- 
land Home  Rule.  Irish-Americans  expect  nothing  from  Lord  Salisbury 
and  the  Lords  of  England,  but  they  do  confidently  expect  that  the 
masses  of  English  people  will  have  the  innate  sense  of  justice  and  fair 
play  through  their  representatives  in  Parliament  to  grant  Home  Rule 
to  the  suffering  people  of  Ireland.  When  that  day  comes,  mistrust  of 
persecution  will  soon  be  dispelled,  religious  prejudices  will  be  lessened, 
the  two  peoples  will  be  drawn  together,  and  **England's  treatment  of 
the  Irish'*  will  no  longer  be  a  blot  upon  civilization. 

Hon.  Allen  McDermott,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 

Committee  and  derk  in  chancery  of  New  Jersey,  writes: 

To  say  that  any  civilized  people  to-day  hate  any  other  people  is  to 
speak  misleadingly.  Even  the  spirit  of  animosity  between  the  French 
and  Germans  is  not  a  personal  hatred.  A  Frenchman  doesn't  hate  a 
German,  nor  does  a  German  dislike  a  Frenchman  as  such.  There  is  be- 
tween their  respective  nations  a  feeling  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  credit- 
able to  neither,  but  the  element  of  personal  hatred  is  absent  from  this 
international  attitude.  80  as  between  the  English  and  the  Irish,  the  dis- 
like is  not  personal,  the  advocates  of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  do  not  hate 
the  people  in  England.  Irish-Americans  have  not  any  dislike  for  Eng- 
lish-Americans, nor  would  Lord  Salisbur^  find  here  any  intelligent  en- 
dorsement of  his  view  that  Irish-Americans  are  opposed  to  the  pros- 
perity of  England.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Irish  and  Irish-Americans, 
who  are  believers  In  the  right  of  local  self-government,  are  only  opposed 
to  that  party  in  Parliament  which  denies  self-government  to  Ireland. 
Pamell  didn't  hate  England ;  the  Irish  do  not  hate  England.  If  Lord 
Salisbury  will  learn  to  be  true  to  the  teachings  of  Christ,  if  he  will  learn 
to  be  true  to  himself,  if  he  will  become  true  to  the  genius  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  let  him  preach  the  true  doctrine  that  the  government  of 
men  by  men  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  sect — that  men  should 
be  taught  to  love  one  another.  Let  him  teach  that  the  mission  of  good 
government  is  to  secure  human  happiness,  not  to  set  man  against  his 
fellow.  Then  will  Lord  Salisbury  have  secured  the  admiration  which 
he  seeks  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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Mr.   James  T.   Doyle,  vice-president  of  the  Irish  National 

Federation  for  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  one  of  the  editors  of 

the  BaUimore  Americatij  writes: 

If  there  is  one  quality  for  which  above  all  others  the  Irish  people  are 
noted,  it  is  the  quality  of  generosity,  of  sympathy,  of  forgiveness.  The 
Irish  people  have  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  a 
personal  reference  in  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  outside  of  my  own 
immediate  family,  the  dearest  friend  I  have  on  earth  is  of  English 
parentage.  His  father  and  my  own,  both  now  passed  into  the  one  en- 
during kingdom,  were  likewise  warm  comrades,  and  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  his  mother  closed  the  eyes  of  mine  in  death,  and  wept  as  for  a  sis- 
ter. About  her  bier  were  gathered  many  ftmiilies  of  English  and  Irish 
birth  or  ex  traction,  all  on  terms  of  amity  and  of  intimacy.  This  I  have 
found  to  be  the  rule  among  the  two  peoples,  not  the  exception.  The 
masses  of  the  English  acknowledge  the  justice  of  Ireland's  claims,  and 
the  Irish  people  recognize  and  applaud  the  honest  efforts  of  the  Liber- 
als to  give  them  a  bill  that  is  satisfactory.  There  is  only  one  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  complete  harmony  between  the  two  countries,  that  is  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Major  John  Byrne  is  a  prominent  business  man,  with  an  office 
in  Wall  street  and  at  Detroit,  Mich.  He  personally  subscribed 
$5,000  to  aid  the  campaign  of  the  Irish  party  in  1891,  and  sub- 
sequently had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gladstone  before  the  pro- 
jection of  .the  late  Home  Bnle  bill.     Migor  Byrne  says: 

While  every  man  with  a  drop  of  Irish  blood  in  his  veins,  with  a 
'  family  past  to  remember,  must  naturally  entertain  a  feeling  against  the 
laws  of  England,  yet  in  that  generosity  and  magnanimity  which  is  a 
strong  characteristic  of  the  Irish,  which  secures  by  *'  one  act  of  kindness 
atonement  for  an  age  of  wrong,"  the  people  of  their  exiled  brethren  and 
descendants  of  other  lands  are  ready  to  respond  practically  as  they  do 
in  spirit,  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  appeal  to  his  countrymen  in  his  recent 
speech  in  Parliament.  As  a  scion  of  an  Irish  house  with  centuries  of 
bitter  charges  against  England  for  almost  every  crime  on  the  calendar, 
crimes  perpetrated  under  protection,  and  often  by  direction,  of  law 
against  helpless  innocence,  both  in  youth  and  old  age,  even  noble 
womanhood,  with  a  hatred  in  my  heart  as  deep  as  in  any  man's  living  for 
England's  past  treatment  of  the  land  of  my  father,  a  feeling  that  even 
he,  a  political  refugee,  possessed— I  am  willing  and  anxious  to  bury  the 
past  to  complete  erasement,  and  even  clasp  hands  with  an  honest, 
patriotic,  just  England,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone  represented— Justice  to 
Ireland  being  accomplished. 

The  language  of  these  letters  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  all  who  value  the  fatare  possibilities  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  they  are  especially  worthy  of  attention 
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on  the  part  of  those — no  inconsiderable  body  of  citizens  in 
America  or  in  the  United  Kingdom — who  foresee  that  the  fhture 
of  civilization  may  largely  depend  upon  an  alliance  of  the  two 
English-speaking  branches  of  the  Anglo-Norman  race.  Who- 
ever casts  his  eye  over  the  horizon  of  the  world  to-day  mnst  ob- 
serve three  nations,  like  three  towering  peaks  of  the  Himalayan 
mountains,  rising  above  all  others,  namely,  Bnssia,  the  United 
States,  and  the  British  Empire.  And  it  is  a  fact  of  no  little  im- 
portance to  be  taken  into  account  in  connection  with  the  future 
of  this  trio  of  great  empires,  that  in  two  of  them  the  Irish  race 
to-day  actually  holds  the  balance  of  power,  and  will  therefore, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  largely  influence  the  destinies  of  the 
future.  With  the  Irish  people  in  active  opposition  to  an  Eog- 
lish-speaking  alliance  which  the  proximity  of  Canada  may  not 
unlikely  bring  about,  its  consummation  could  not  possibly  be 
effected.  Peace  between  Ireland  and  Eagland  is  a  step  which 
will  lift  humanity  visibly  upwards,  and  give  a  direction  thereto 
that  cannot  but  affect  the  whole  course  of  human  development. 
Fortunately  the  Irish  people  have  the  best  of  reasons  to  see  the 
conflict  between  both  nations  ended.  From  1848  to  1867  they 
contributed,  according  to  a  sx>eech  of  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1870,  to  their  kinsmen  in 
Ireland  an  amount  exceeding  $65,000,000.  Since  that  time,  be- 
tween money  contributed  to  pay  the  rents  of  Irish  tenants  or 
funds  subscribed  to  the  various  movements  aiming  to  wrench 
the  people  from  the  grasp  of  Irish  landlordism,  they  have  sub- 
scribed an  amount  which  if  put  to  interest  and  safely  invested, 
would  at  no  distant  day  purchase  the  entire  fee  simple  of  Ire- 
land from  the  British  government  at  a  fair  valuation.  In  order 
to  do  this,  Irish  i>eople  in  America  have  often  pinched  them- 
selves and  diminished  their  chances  of  material  advancement  in 
a  country  where  money  is  the  great  object  of  life.  They  cannot 
be  expected  to  continue  this  drain  upon  their  resources  down 
through  the  ages.  They  have  therefore  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons  for  a  beneficent  change  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries.  But  it  is  for  the  Tory  party  to  decide  whether  they 
shall  again  arouse  a  feeling  of  resentment  against  England  in 
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this  coantxyy  or  enable  the  Irish  people  to  settle  down  here  from 

a  Gondition  of  i>erpetaal  nnrest  and  permit  their  kinsmen  at 

home  to  cast  behind  them  forever  the  recollection  of  Eagland's 

wromgSy  and,  realizing  the  joint  opi>ortanities  of  both  nations  as 

portmons  of  one  united  empire,  ^*  cherish,  love,  and  snstain  one 

anotlier  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  human  afbirs  in  the  times 

that  are  to  come." 

T.  BUBKE  Grant. 
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BY  HENRY  RANDALL  WAITE,  PH.D. 

THIS  institntion  represents  the  united  and  unselfish  activities 
of  patriotic  citizens  devoted  to  the  one  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  qualities  in  citizenship  which  are  essential  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  free  institutions. 

It  seeks  to  give  voice  and  force  to  the  demand  that  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  successful  popular  government  shall  have  the 
recognition  accorded  to  similar  conditions  in  other  fields.  A 
mean  harvest  is  an  open  proclamation  that  meanness  in  seed, 
labor,  and  soil,  will  be  multiplied  meanness  in  fruit  It  is  folly  to 
expect  that  good  government  in  a  republic  will  be  the  fruit  of 
civic  thorns  springing  rank  in  the  soil  of  ignorance,  sluggishness, 
selfishness,  and  meanness.  Always  necessary,  but  never  more  so 
than  now,  is  a  proper  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  husbandry 
and  the  soil  of  good  government  and  right  social  order  are 
found  only  in  good  citizenship.  That  this  fact  is  not  duly  recog- 
nized, that  it  is  often  disregarded  or  wholly  ignored,  needs  no 
other  demonstration  than  the  object  lessons  afiforded  by  the 
maladministration  of  public  affairs,  corruption  in  the  suffrage, 
and  other  flagrant  civic  evils,  manifest  in  towns,  municipalities, 
and  states.  Civic  vice  has  become  thus  positive  and  had  riotous 
growth  precisely  to  the  extent  that  civic  virtue  is  wholly  want- 
ing or  has  faded  into  the  vai>orous  sentiment  of 

AN  IMPOTENT  PATRIOTISM. 

The  imi>erative  necessity  of  increased  efforts  to  foster  the 
qualities  in  the  individual, — ^the  unswerving  integrity,  the  intelli- 
gence as  to  civic  affairs,  and  the  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of 
civic  obligations, — which  give  commanding  power  to  civic  vir- 
tue, will  not  be  questioned.      Insufficient  attention  to  what  is 

*  statement  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  23, 1894,  by  Henry  Randall  Waite,  president  of  the  Institute. 
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thus  admittedly  the  concern  of  all  good  citizens,  breaks  every 
line  of  defense,  and  leaves  open  way  for  the  entrance  into  power 
of  vicions  political  elements,  and  the  prostitution  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  to  the  basest  nses.  While  the  solidarity 
in  good  citizenship  which  will  give  it  controlling  power  is  thns 
everywhere  wanting,  the  solidarity  of  selfishness  and  meanness 
will  assuredly  increase. 

The  Institute  of  Civics  "^  asks  citizens  of  all  parties  and  creeds 
to  unite  in  persistent  endeavors  to  counteract  these  dangerous 
tendencies,  by  promoting  the  civic  intelligence,  love  of  justice, 
sense  of  duty,  and  instinct  of  honor,  which  shall  give  suprem- 
acy to  good  citizenship,  and  make  the  suffrage,  parties,  public 
leaders,  officials,  and  all  the  machinery  of  civil  life,  wholly  con- 
tributory to  good  government  and  right  social  order.  At  the 
end  of  nine  years  of  its  labors,  we  may  profitably,  and  with  an 
honorable  pride  not  unmixed  with  sadness  (for  many  of  the 
number  have  left  us  to  become  full  citizens  of  a  greater  common- 
wealth), recall  the  names  of  some  of  the  founders  and  first 
members  of  this  institution. 

FOUNDERS  AND  FIRST   MEMBERS. 

Among  these  were  Chief  Justice  Waite  and  Justices  Strong, 
Miller,  and  Lamar  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ]  United 
States  Senators  Hawley,  Colquitt,  Blair,  and  J.  F.  Wilson  ]  Col- 
lege Presidents  Woolsey  and  Porter,  of  Yale;  Barnard,  of 
Columbia  ;  Hopkins,  of  Williams  ;  Johnston,  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity of  New  Orleans ;  MacCracken,  University,  City  of  New 
York  ;  Seeley  and  Gates,  of  Amherst ;  Brown,  of  Hamilton  ; 
Scoville,  of  Wooster;  Northrop,  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota; Butterfield,  of  Olivet ;  Canfield,  University  of  Nebraska; 
Peabody,  of  the  University  of  Illinois ;  Blanton,  University  of, 
Kentucky;  Capen,  of  Tufts;  Snow,  of  Washington  (Mo.) 
University ;  Potter,  of  Hobart ;  Andrews,  of  Brown  University; 
Waggoner,  University  of  Texas ;  Buckham,  University  of  Ver- 
mont ;  Dreher,  Boanoke ;  Turner,  University  of  West  Virginia; 

•The  tann  "  Civics,"  a  new  word  Introduced  Into  use  by  the  Instltate,  was  adopted 
as  a  distinguishing  title  becauoe  regarded  as  a  suitable  designation  for  the  body  of 
knowledge,  or  science,  which  concerns  itself  solely  with  the  interests  and  reciprocal 
relations  of  the  citizen  and  the  state. 
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and  Hoyt,  University  of  Wyoming.  Among  others  who  gave  it 
immediate  support  as  members  were  XT.  S.  Orant,  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  Oeorge  Bancroft,  Bishop  Goxe,  Hagh  McGallongh,  John 
Bigelow,  Stephen  A.  Walker,  and  Theodore  W.  D  wight.  Eobert 
G.  Winthrop,  of  Boston,  said,  '^I  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  accept "  ]  Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  of  San  Francisco,  wrote, 
''  There  is  no  work  in  which  men  are  engaged  which  is  more  needed^ ^ ; 
John  Clarke  Bidpath,  of  Indiana,  declared,  '<  The  cause  is  one  of 
the  worthiest  for  which  men  ever  put  themselves  side  by  side  "/  and 
Prof.  John  LeGonte  said,  ''The  time  ha.s  come  when  an  in- 
stitutionlike THIS  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY." 

The  practical  wisdom  of  those  who  shaped  the  plans  of  the  In- 
stitute, is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  these  years  have  brought  no 
change  in  the  provisions  relating  to 

MANAGEMENT  AND  MEMBERSHIP. 

Gontrol  is  vested  now,  as  at  first,  in  thirty -three  trustees, 
chosen  for  periods  of  one,  two,  and  three  years,  who  elect  their 
own  successors.  Provisions  made  for  a  faculty,  an  advisory  body, 
composed  of  members  specially  qualified  for  assistance  in  the 
formation  of  plans,  are  unchanged.  The  immediate  supervision 
of  its  afifairs  was  entrusted  to  its  President  and  the  Executive 
Gommittee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Following  the  plans  then 
made,  it  now  has  corresponding  members  of  its  faculty  in  a  ma- 
jority of  American  colleges  and  professional  schools,  a  large  and 
useful  corps  of  lecturers,  and  the  cooperation  of  a  steadily  grow- 
ing body  of  councilors,  composed  of  citizens  of  the  highest  char- 
acter in  all  parts  of  the  country,  chosen  with  a  view  to  their  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  render  useful  service  unitedly  or  as  indi- 
viduals. 

The  Institute  has  sought,  and  still  seeks,  the  cooperation  of  in- 
telligent and  unselfish  citizens,  both  men  and  women,  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  land.  Among  such  there  are  none  who 
may  not  accept  some  share,  however  little,  in  its  popular,  patri- 
otic activities,  since  the  obligations  assumed  by  members  are 
voluntary. 

The  successful  conduct  of  a  work  so  wide  in  scope  has  required 
suitable  financial  provisions,  the  dependence  for  which  has  been 
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solely  upon  voluDtary  oontribntioiis,  made  in  response  to  annual 
circulars  which  have  suggested  but  have  not  exacted  small  mini- 
mum dues.  The  voluntary  payments  often  made  in  excess  of 
the  amount  suggested,  have  evideqced  the  appreciative  interest  of 
many  citizens.  The  Institute  has  never  employed  a  salaried  officer 
or  paid  argent. 

METHODS  OF  COOPERATION. 

Methods  of  cooperation  have  been  suggested^  but  not  pre- 
scribed. Presenting  a  common  and  noble  purpose,  the  lustitute 
has  called  to  its  membership  only  those  willing  to  aid  in  its  ac- 
complishment ;  but  the  character  and  the  extent  of  this  aid  has 
been  chiefly  determined  by  individual  judgment,  according  to 
personal  and  local  conditions  and  opportunities.  Members  as 
individuals,  or  in  connection  with  local  councils,  at  the  cost  of 
little  effort,  have  rendered  such  aid.  They  have  done  this  by 
interesting  popular  organizations  in  the  discussion  of  citizenship 
duties ;  by  lectures,  or  provision  for  lectures  (free  when  possible), 
before  lyceums,  workingmen's  clubs,  young  men's  associations, 
and  other  suitable  organizations,  secular  and  religious ;  by  secur- 
ing the  salutary  observance  of  patriotic  anniversaries ;  by  pro- 
moting adequate  instruction  in  civics  in  schools ;  by  cooperation 
in  efforts  to  secure  the  wise  and  honest  administration  of  public 
affairs ;  by  promoting  the  local  and  state  legislation  and  other 
action  necessary  to  purity  of  the  ballot,  honesty  and  ef&ciency 
in  the  civil  service,  the  integrity  and  highest  usefulness  of  the 
public  schools,  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  social  purity. 

The  Institute  also  presents  plans  intended  to  secure  coopera- 
tive effort  on  the  part  of  all  suitable  organizations,  such  as  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  heroes  of  the  Eevolution,  the  surviv- 
ing soldiers  of  the  Civil  War,  the  various  noble  associations  of 
American  women.  Young  People's  Christian  Endeavor  and  Bp- 
worth  League  societies,  and  other  nonpartisan  organizations 
whose  aims  are  such  as  to  assure  their  sympathy  with  its  objects. 
These  objects  should  be  represented  by  interested  citizens,  not 
only  in  many,  but  in  all  communities,  and  its  membership  should 
include  all  who  are  willing  to  unite  in  patriotic  and  unselfish  en- 
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deavors  to  promote  and  give  power  to  the  spirit  of  ^^  true  Amer- 


icanism." 

THE  institute's  FIRST   EFFORTS 

were  to  arouse  a  deeper  public  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
civic  energies  which  it  sought  to  call  into  action.  It  has  un- 
doubtedly helped  to  incite  the  serious  thonght  and  unselfish 
patriotism  out  of  which  such  energies  spring.  Whether  its  own 
instrumentality  be  recognized  or  not^  and  whatever  the  part 
which  it  may  have  in  directing  them,  this  result  alone  will  justify 
every  effort  made  for  its  accomplishment  If  it  can  also  aid  in 
giving  to  these  aroused  energies  unity,  purpose,  and  wise  direc- 
tion, it  will  have  accomplished  another  most  important  aim.  If 
it  shall  secure,  through  patriotic  liberality,  endowments  befitting 
a  national  institution  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  ideas  and 
activities  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  free  institutions,  its  per- 
manent usefulness  will  be  assured,  and  the  hopes  of  its  founders, 
many  of  them  no  longer  living,  will  be  realized. 

SUMMARY  REPOBT  AS  TO  PROGRESS. 

The  following  statements  as  to  work  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Institute,  cannot  fail  to  give  increased  encourage- 
ment and  zeal  to  all  citizens  who  share  in  any  way  in  endeavors 
to  safeguard  our  free  institutions  by  exalting  the  standards  of 
citizenship. 

I. — Department  of  Popular  Work. — In  this  department  efforts 
are  made  to  promote  ''good  government  throngh  good  citizen- 
ship," by  utilizing  the  opportunities  afforded  in  connection  with 
national  holidays  ]  through  addresses  before  lyceums,  labor  and 
other  popular  organizations,  and  in  various  other  ways.  The 
department  has  the  aid  of  a  large  corps  of  lecturers,  including 
men  of  national  reputation. 

Oorrespondence  has  been  recently  conducted  with  the  Insti- 
tute's lecturers,  in  pursuance  of  plans  calculated  to  largely  in- 
crease the  usefulness  of  the  lyceum  feature  of  its  work.  As  a 
result  a  statement  has  been  prepared,  setting  forth  the  purposes 
and  plans  of  this  department,  with  the  names  of  lecturers  and 
the  topics  upon  which  they  will  speak.  This  statement,  which 
appears  elsewhere,  will  undoubtedly  result  in  widely  extending 
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the  Institute's  inflaence,  by  increasiDg  the  number  of  its  active  as- 
sistants in  the  lecture  fields  as  well  as  the  number  of  audiences 
addressed. 

The  efforts  made  to  secure  the  observance  of  national  holidays, 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  Institute,  have  met  with  in- 
creased success,  and  have  commanded,  as  hitherto,  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  secular,  religious,  and  educational  newspapers, 
and  of  clergymen,  teachers,  and  other  interested  members  and 
friends  of  the  Institute,  throughout  the  country. 

The  work  already  accomplished,  through  measures  calculated 
to  stimulate  popular  interest  in  the  study  and  discussion  of  ques- 
tions of  public  importance,  has  increased  the  demands  upon  the 
Institute  for  literature  relating  to  these  subjects,  and  for  the  serv- 
ices of  those  qualified  to  set  them  forth  in  popular  addresses. 
The  services  of  patriotic  citizens,  possessing  the  highest  qualifi- 
cations, can  everywhere  be  commanded  as  lecturers ;  and,  with 
provisions  for  the  defrayal  of  the  necessary  ezx>enses  of  the  un- 
dertaking, the  Institute  can  easily  make  provision  for  popular 
addresses  or  informal. talks,  calculated  to  arouse  efforts  in  fur- 
therance of  its  aims  on  the  part  of  members  of  trade  unions, 
young  men's  clubs,  societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Epworth 
Leagues,  and  other  suitable  organizations,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Institute's  entire  dissociation  from  partisan  politics, 
and  the  £em^  that  its  members  everywhere  include  the  most  hon- 
ored and  respected  representatives  of  all  parties,  creeds,  and 
classes,  commends  it  to  all  organizations  which  have  worthy 
aims,  and  leads  them  to  grant  a  willing  audience  to  its  repre- 
sentatives. 

n. — Deparimerd  of  FMic  School  Work. — Devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion, in  cooperation  with  public  school  officers  and  teachers, 
of  such  instruction  as  shall  most  fully  qualify  American  youth  for 
the  discharge  of  civic  obligations.  The  cooperation  of  the  young 
in  efforts  to  secure  this  end  is  sought  through  the  extension,  into 
all  public  schools,  of  plans  calculated  to  promote,  not  only  patri- 
otism, but  the  character  and  intelligence  without  which  patriot- 
ism may  be  nothing  more  than  an  aimless  and  fruitiess  senti- 
ment. 
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The  progress  in  this  department  continues  to  be  most  enoonr- 
aging.  There  are  few  important  meetings  in  the  interest  of  pnb- 
lie  education,  national,  state,  or  local,  in  connection  with  which 
the  members  or  friends  of  the  Institute  do  not  present  for  con- 
sideration the  study  of  civics.  The  increased  attention  given  to 
civics  by  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes  is 
also  a  matter  of  gratification.  These  results  .are  chiefly  due  to 
the  efforts  of  individoal  members  who  appreciate  and  thus  seek 
to  promote,  the  objects  of  the  Institute.  With  a  view  to  meet- 
ing the  demand  of  teachers  and  others  for  such  matter,  the  Insti- 
tute has  secured  the  services  of  some  of  the  ablest  educators 
among  its  members,  who  have  furnished,  in  brief  and  popular 
form,  suggestions  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  this 
magazine,  as  to  methods  of  public  school  instruction  in  civics. 

The  aims  of  the  Institute,  as  set  forth  by  enthusiastic  teach- 
ers, have  also  awakened  an  interest  on  the  part  of  children  in 
many  schools,  and  in  some  instances  have  led  to  juvenile  school 
organizations  (conducted  under  the  auspices  of  teachers),  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  way  for  good  citizenship.    It  is  believed 
that  through  such  organizations  the  young  may  be  led  to  inter- 
est themselves  more  deeply  in  the  elementary  truths  vitally  re- 
lated to  the  welfare  of  their  country,  its  institutions,  and  its  peo- 
ple, and  that  incalculable  good  may  be  accomplished  by  their 
multiplication.    The  importance  of  entering  upon  some  general 
and  popular  method  of  work  with  this  end  in  view  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Institute's  trustees  two  years  ago,  when  plans  for 
such  work  were  carefully  formulated  with  the  assistance  and  ap- 
proval of  many  representative  teachers.    Meanwhile  the  fact  has 
been  clearly  established  that  both  teachers  and  children  can  be 
depended  upon  for  cooperation.    The  success  of  the  efforts  al 
ready  made  in  this  direction,  through  the  agency  of  the  late  Ool 
G^rge  T.  Balch,  of  New  York  (one  of  the  most  zealous  and  use 
ful  of  the  officers),  Prof.  Myron  T.  Prichard,  and  Francis  G 
Morse,  of  Boston,  and  many  other  members  of  the  Institute,  in 
dicates  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  enlistment  of  teachers  every 
where,  and  multitudes  of  young  people,  in  efforts  for  the  promo 
tion  of  the  intelligent,  vigilant,  and  faithful  patriotism,  in  prep 
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arataon  for  which  our  public  schools  will  more  fully  realize  their 
highest  ends.  There  are  few  undertakings  which  present  a 
stronger  appeal  to  patriotic  citizens  who  desire  to  promote  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present  welfare  of  the  country,  than  that  of 
organizing  our  millions  of  school  children  into  an  eager,  thought- 
ful, hopeftd  army,  whose  members  shall  be  pledged  to  seek,  and 
shall  receive,  such  preparation  of  mind  and  heart  as  shall  prop- 
erly equip  them  for  the  battles  which  must  be  fought  in  their  day 
in  defense  of  the  integrity  of  our  free  institutions. 

lEL — Biunness  School  Department. — In  this  department.  The 
Business  Educators'  Association  of  America,  having  made  itself 
an  auxiliary  of  the  Institute  for  the  purpose,  cooperates  with  its 
oi&cers  in  endeavors  to  introduce  in  all  business  schools  such  in- 
struction as  shall  more  thoroughly  prepare  the  more  than  sixty 
thousand  youths  in  yearly  attendance  on  such  schools  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship. 

The  secretary  of  this  department  has  in  hand  the  preparation 
of  suitable  plans  for  uniform  instruction  in  civics  in  business 
schools.  As  chairman  he  has  charge  of  the  department  of  the 
World's  Congress,  at  Chicago,  devoted  to  business  education. 
The  highly  successful  and  interesting  meetings  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  World's  Congress  served  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance, among  educational  institutions,  of  schools  devoted  to 
business  training,  and  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  a  department 
of  the  Institute  through  which  efforts  are  made  to  promote  in- 
struction in  civics  among  the  youth  in  yearly  attendance  upon 
such  schools. 

IV. — College  and  FrofesHonal  School  Department — With  the  aid 
of  associate  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Institute,  appointed 
for  that  purpose  (see  statement  page — ),  this  department  seeks  to 
promote  in  all  higher  institutions  of  learning,  such  attention  to 
the  essential  principles  of  republican  government,  practically  as 
well  as  philosophically  considered,  as  shall  make  high  scholar- 
ship a  synonym  for  the  best  citizenship,  and  a  preparation  for 
best  service  in  public  stations. 

The  most  important  undertaking  of  the  year  in  this  depart- 
ment has  been  the  distribution  among  the  colleges  of  a  syllabus 
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relating  to  instruction  in  civics.  The  comments  upon  this  paper, 
returned  in  answer  to  the  Institute's  request,  indicate  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  promotion  of  instruction  in  civics.  Many 
of  the  instructors  addressed  have  f  jbrnished  valuable  suggestions 
as  to  methods  of  instruction,  the  substance  of  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  later  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Politics. 

There  has  also  been  a  marked  increase  of  interest  in  the  com- 
petition for  the  '^ELall  Prizes,"  awarded  to  gradnating  members 
of  colleges  who  submit  the  most  meritorious  theses  upon  sub- 
jects suggested  by  the  Institute.  Awards  were  made  in  the  year 
1893  to  students  in  the  following  institutions :  Bowdon  College, 
Ga.;  St.  Stephen's  College,  New  York;  Trinity  College,  North 
Carolina;  and  the  University  of  ladiana. 

V. — BepartmerU  of  the  Press. — ^Devoted  to  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  literature  helpful  to  the  Institute's  objects, 
the  publications'  of  the  last  year  have  included  a  third 
edition  of  ^'  Organized  Patriotism,"  and  articles  as  follows : 
''  American  Town  Government,"  by  Edward  Everett  Hale ; 
'^Mnnicipal  Government,"  etc.,  by  Albert  Shaw,  editor  Be- 
view  of  Reviews;  **The  Bights  of  Minorities  and  Miyorities," 
by  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson  ;  *'  Political  Ideals,"  by  W.  C.  Wilk- 
inson ;  '*  Our  Standing  Army,"  by  Major  General  O.  O.  How- 
ard; ''The  Belation  of  the  Clergy  to  Crime  and  the  Criminal 
Classes,"  by  Bev.  Henry  Lewis  Myrick  ;  a  third  edition  of  the 
masterly  oration  on  the  National  Constitution,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  S.  F.  Miller,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court ; 
articles  by  Caspar  T.  Hopkins,  recently  deceased,  on  Congres- 
sional Beform,  the  Education  of  the  Politician,  and  Some  Princi- 
ples in  Economics  and  Politics;  Citizenship,  with  chapters  on 
Unrealized  Ideals,  The  Voter  in  Search  of  his  Bights,  The 
Delegate  Election,  and  Citizenship  and  the  Schools,  by  Charles 
A.  Brinley;  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Institute,  its  articles, 
by-Jaws,  etCy  and  other  valuable  papers. 

T2ie  pQ^i/iestion  of  the  '^Qninquennial  Begister,"  containing 
the  roll  Qf  members,  has  been  delayed  owing  to  the  failure  of 
°^^^y  ^^f^peTB  to  return  to  the  registrar  the  blank  forms  calling 
^^'' *^    iXiformafcion. 
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VI. — Department  of  Legislation. — In  cooperation  with  mem- 
bers in  the  several  states,  it  is  thought  through  this  department 
to  secure  the  study  of,  and  to  promote,  legislation  calculated  to 
assure  the  proper  administration  of  public  afifairs,  to  protect  and 
elevate  the  suffrage,  and  to  give,  in  all  the  states,  such  form  to 
laws  affecting  the  social  order  as  shall  make  them  uniform,  just, 
and  effective  in  their  operation. 

Pursuant  to  the  purposes  above  indicated,  after  extended  cor- 
respondence, plans  have  been  perfected  for  securing  the  coopera- 
tion of  distinguished  citizens  in  the  several  states  possessed  of 
special  qualification,  who  are  to  be  members  of  a  body  known  as 
''The  Interstate  Commission  on  Law  Reform  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Civics."  This  undertaking  has  commanded  the 
cordial  approval  and  assistance  of  the  governors  of  twenty*  six 
states,  and  like  codi>eration  will  doubtless  be  received  from  the 
governors  of  the  remaining  states. 

The  complete  organization,  and  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the 
carefully  matured  plans  of  this  Commission,  with  results  of  the 
highest  importance  and  utility,  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  long  de- 
layed. 

Facilities  for  efficient  work  have  been  largely  increased  by  the 
securing  of  suitable  executive  offices  (38  Park  Row),  provided 
by  the  generosity  of  the  late  Hon.  O.  B.  Potter,  one  of  the  In- 
stitute's trustees,  in  the  Potter  Building,  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable and  centrally  located  office  buildings  in  New  York. 

These  summary  statements  clearly  indicate  the  field  of  the  In- 
stitute's activities,  and  its  wide  opportunities  for  enlisting  iu- 
flaential  citizens  in  patriotic  and  useful  labors;  but  they  do 
not  permit  of  detailed  information  as  to  the  efficient  local  work 
accomplished  by  its  members  in  the  several  states,  individually, 
or  through  local  organizations. 

Popular  uprisings  for  the  overthrow  of  civic  corruption  be- 
token a  public  sentiment  favorable  to  efforts  which  shall  apply 
to  civic  evils  a  surer  remedy  than  the  strokes  of  spasmodic 
public  wrath,  following  the  exposure  of  official  inefficiency  or 
corruption.  A  controlling  sentiment  based  on  intelligent  views 
of  civics ;  righteous  action  on  the  part  of  the  grand  juries  which 
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render  their  decisions  throagh  the  saffirage,  this  will  be  the 
realization  of  a  ^'Triamphant  Democracy/'  based  on  the  snre 
fonndation  of  good  citizenship. 

In  a  commendatory  editorial  the  New  York  MaU  and  Express 
says,  ^'  that  the  Institute  is  in  the  fore  front  in  a  great  patriotic 
movement  that  nothing  can  prevent  from  going  forward,  is  in- 
dispntable."  Snch  words  are  enconraging  and  helpful ;  but 
their  warrant  must  be  in  future  as  well  as  past  labors  and  results. 

Increased  financial  support  is  imperatively  necessary  in  order 
to  vigorous  and  progressive  work,  and  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Institute  have  abundant  reasons  for  continuing  or  en- 
larging the  measure  of  their  assistance.  For  this,  the  officers 
who  serve  the  Institute  without  compensation  feel  that  they  have 
the  right  unhesitatingly  and  confidently  to  ask. 

Henry  Bandaxx  Waite. 
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THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  GOOD  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

BY  HERBERT  WELSH. 

THE  question  of  good  city  govemment  is  not  local ;  it  does 
not  concern  only  a  city  here  or  a  city  there — ^Pittsbarg, 
Philadelphia,  or  New  York — bat  it  is  general  over  the  United 
States.  Its  national  character  was  shown  by  the  representation 
of  great  cities  made  at  the  conference  for  good  city  government^ 
held  in  Philadelphia  daring  the  past  winter,  by  the  many 
eminent  men  who  thought  it  worth  while  to  attend  that  con- 
ference, by  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  characterized  their 
utterances,  and  by  the  manifest  sentiment  expressed  that  the 
issue  was  a  national  one.  But  the  national  character  of  the 
movement  is  still  more  clearly  shown  by  developments  since  the 
conference.  A  National  Municipal  Eeform  League  is  in  process 
of  formation,  delegates  to  which  met  for  organization  in  New 
York,  at  the  City  Club  House,  May  28  and  29.  In  preparation 
for  this  organized  movement  the  committee  charged  with  the 
work  received  letters  from  correspondents  in  many  of  the  large 
cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  stretching  clear  across  the 
continent — Albany,  Troy,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Providence,  R  I.; 
Boston,  Mass.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  St  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Denver  and  Pueblo,  Ool.; 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Gal.;  Tacoma  and  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Sheboygan,  Wis.;  and  many  other 
places  have  given  us  information  of  reform  organizations  and 
movements  existing  in  them,  and  of  their  desire  to  associate 
with  organizations  of  a  similar  kind  existing  elsewhere. 

It  would  seem  clear,  then,  that  bad  city  govemment  may  be 
found  existing  very  generally  over  the  country,  justifying  the 
criticism  of  Mr.  Bryce,  the  author  of  the  '^  American  Common- 
wealth," that  the  government  of  American  cities  is  the  one  con- 
spicuous failure  in  the  United  States. 
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What  is  the  essential  natare  of  this  failure  among  a  people  of 
so  marked  intelligence,  virtne,  and  practical  ability  as  oar  own  f 
Inefficiency  and  dishonesty ;  in  the  proper  high  acceptation  of 
that  last  word,  dishonesty  mainly. 

What  is  the  caose  of  such  failure  t      Mainly  the  indifferenoe, 
the  civic  non- education  of  the  mass  of  our  goo4  people,  who 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  chastised  by  bitter  experience  to 
have  learned  the  great  political  truth  that  standards  of  rigid 
public  morality  and  efficiency  are  necessary  not  alone  to  the 
material  well-being  of  a  city,  but  to  the  safety  and  efficiency  of 
the  country  at  large.      Once  lower  these  standards  of  public 
morality  so  there  is  a  general  tolerance  of  unscrupulous  men  and 
dishonest  practices  in  public  life,  and  a  decay  of  national  char- 
acter and  national  institutions  sets  in,  which  will  soon  bring 
about  conditions  highly  menacing  to  the  moral  and  material 
welfare  of  the  country.     Public  affairs,  when  the  general  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  country  become  suspicious  of  them  and 
fsM  out  of  close  touch  with  them,   like  decaying  animal  or 
vegetable  organisms,  by  their  feebleness  invite  the  attacks  of 
parasites.     With  this  ebb  of  popular  sense  of  responsibility  and 
conscientious  devotion  to  public  affairs  comes  in  the  purely 
mercenary  politician,   who  employs  the  names  of  parties  and 
their  creeds  as  a  cloak  for  his  personal  advancement  and  money 
gathering.    This  type  of  man  wears  the  party  livery  simply  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  and  so  the  better  to  attain  his  object. 
He  is  usually  wholly  indifierent  to  the  principles  which  the  party 
professes.     Does  any  one  doubt  that  Gorman,  of  Maryland,  and 
I  Croker,  of  New  York,  would  be  Republicans  in  Pennsylvania, 
or  that  Quay  and  David  Martin  would  be  Democrats  in  New 
York!    The  question,   then,   becomes  one  of  profound  moral 
significance,  for  it  is  in  effect  this :     '^  Shall  popular  government 
become  the  prey  of  the  unscrupulous  self-seeker,  who  subordi- 
nates   public  interests  and  moral  considerations  to   his  own 
personal    gain    and     personal    power!     Or  shall    all    public 
office  be  considered  as  a  sacred  trust  for  recording  the  will 
and  securing  the  welfare  of  the  people!"     Is  it  claiming  too 
much  to  say  that  according  to  the  popular  answer  given  this 
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question  will  be  the  suceess  or  failare  of  popular  government  t 
Now,  the  city  is  the  great  center  of  political  force,  of  intel- 
lectoaL  force,  of  money  force.  Its  influence  upon  national  poli- 
tics is  immense,  if  not  decisive.  The  question  of  good  city  gov- 
ernment is  in  effect  the  qaestion  of  good  national  government. 
The  iK>int  should  especially  be  emphasized  that  it  is  a  moral 
question  of  profound  significance,  probably  as  profound  as  that 
which  caused  the  War  of  Secession,  which  was  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. The  slavery  question  asked  us  whether  one  man  had  the 
right  to  x>ocket  another  man's  wages,  to  exercise  supreme  con- 
trol over  another  man's  body.  Divergent  views  on  that  matter 
nearly  dismembered  the  country. 

Now,  this  question  asks  whether  small  bands  of  disciplined 
mercenaries  are  to  prey  upon  public  office,  to  falsify  election  re- 
turns, to  bribe  or  intimidate  voters,  to  be  guilty  of  gross  dis- 
honesty, and  yet  retain  office ;  whether  great  corporations  are 
justified  in  purchasing  legislation,  in  employing  the  machine  as 
an  agency  for  permanently  corrupting  politics  in  order  that  their 
ends  may  be  the  more  effectually  served ;  whether  city  fran- 
chises which  are  worth  many  million  dollars  to  taxpayers  shall 
be  given  by  bribed  city  councilmen  to  corporations  for  the 
asking. 

The  answer  to  this  question  may,  and  doubtless  will,  come  in 
a  £bu*  less  dramatic  way  than  that  given  to  the  slavery  question, 
but  who  can  say  that  it  is  less  necessary  that  there  should  be  an 
answer  f  It  is  only  a  very  superficial  thinker  or  a  very  indifferent 
citizen  who  will  suggest  that  the  problem  will  solve  itself.  Al- 
most ail  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  farnish  abundant 
illustrations  of  the  moral  and  material  evils  which  proceed  from 
had  city  government,  which  is  itself  the  outgrowth  of  widespread 
popular  indifference,  and  the  consequent  capture  of  municipal 
offices  by  a  class  of  men  whose  course  shows  them  to  be  animated 
mainly  by  a  desire  for  personal  gain.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Baffalo,  Troy,  are  cases  in  point.  The  conditions  in 
these  cities  vary  somewhat ;  in  New  York  the  evils  of  machine 
government  are  in  some  resi>ects  more  flagrant,  but  are  not  per- 
haps more  dangerous  than  in  those  of  the  other  cities  named. 
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The  newspapers  of  some  cities,  which  are  themselves  suffering 
scandalous  and  dangerous  abuses,  feel  that  it  is  pleasant  and 
safe  to  moralize  upon  the  wickedne^  of  Tammany  rather  than  to 
call  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  local  house  cleaning.  Last 
autumn  the  nomination  of  Maynard,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
fraud  in  connection  with  election  returns,  to  a  place  on  the  Su- 
preme Bench  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Parkhurst's 
great  work  in  proving  beyond  a  peradventure  the  direct  com- 
plicity of  Tammany  with  crime,  produced  a  iK>pular  uprising 
which  is  being  organized  and  guided  by  the  New  York  City  Gldb 
and  its  associated  good  city  government  dubs.  This  movement 
may  i>068ibly  result  in  the  downfall  of  Tammany.  The  revolu- 
tions in  Brooklyn  and  Oravesend  are  full  of  hope  for  reform. 
Boss  McKane  has  gone  to  Sing  Sing,  leaving  as  a  legacy  a  deficit^ 
it  is  said,  of  $200,000  in  the  public  moneys.  The  enormous  di- 
rect and  indirect  losses  which  cities  sustain  through  the  public 
stealings  and  inefficiencies  of  bosses  and  machines,  of  contractors 
and  an  attendant  army  of  small  politicians,  can  be  read  in  the 
history  of  New  York,  not  only  under  Boss  Tweed,  but  under 
Boss  Groker,  and  in  the  recent  history  of  Philadelphia  and  of 
Baltimore.  Tweed  and  his  ring  stole  their  millions  of  city  money 
until  finally,  under  the  leadership  of  the  New  York  Times  and  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  courageous  and  influential  citi- 
zens, these  gigantic  wrongdoings  were  exposed,  the  ring  broken 
up,  Tweed  driven  into  exile  and  finally  to  prison,  where  he  died 
in  poverty  and  humiliation.  Bat  the  citizens  of  New  York  were 
mistaken  when  they  thought  that  reform  by  spasms  would  cure 
the  evil.  Nothing  will  cure  the  evil  but  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion in  the  community  of  the  forces  for  good,  which  will  take  the 
city  government  into  its  own  hands.  There  will  be  no  perma- 
nent municipal  reform  until  there  is  a  permanent  municipal  party 
which  will  elect  men  to  city  offices  without  considering  their 
political  views,  but  asking  only  whether  they  are  honest  and 
capable.  Boss  Groker,  of  New  York,  a  man  who  has  for  years 
from  the  depths  of  Tammaoy  Hall  controlled  New  York  city  as 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  who  could  turn  or  refuse  to  turn  the  key 
of  legislation  at  Albany,  a  man  who  has  had  no  visible  means 
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of  support,  is  now  repated  a  millionaire^  and  bays  fast  horses 
costing  $30,000  and  $40,000  apiece.    . 

Tammany's  systematic  bleeding  alike  of  places  of  evil  resort 
and  of  honest  bosiness  to  support  the  organization  is  well 
known.  It  has  been  thoroaghly  exposed  by  Dr.  Parkhnrst  and 
others.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  our  Bepublican  partisanship  to 
note  these  sins  of  a  Democratic  machine.  Bat  in  Philadelphia, 
at  least,  we  have  just  as  dangerous  derelictions  under  a  Bepabli- 
can  machine,  for  the  political  name  which  he  assumes  changes 
neither  the  motives  nor  the  methods  of  a  dishonest  man.  It  is 
quite  plain  that  a  party  which  under  all  ordinary  conditions  can 
count  on  a  large  miyority  rapidly  becomes  corrupt  Its  worst 
men  gain  control  through  dishonest  methods  and  keep  it  in  the 
same  way.  Emboldened  by  popular  indifference,  the  machine 
becomes  more  and  more  confident,  until  some  especially  auda- 
cious crime  alarms  the  commuaity  andlead^to  a  revolt  which 
temporarily  drives  it  from  power.  But  the  popular  memory  is 
short,  and  the  absence  of  any  definite  organized  channel  through 
which  reform  sentiment  can  express  itself  prevents  continuous 
good  results.  ImiK>rtant  reforms  were  effected  in  Philadelphia 
through  the  operations  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred.  The 
Gkis  Bing  was  broken  up,  a  reform  mayor  was  elected,  and,  for  a 
time,  it  looked  as  though  permanent  and  complete  reform  would 
be  effected  in  Philadelphia.  But  it  was  not  so.  A  reform  com- 
mittee aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  mass  of  voters.  Members  of 
the  committee  were  charged  with  personal  ambitions  ]  but  what 
chiefly  brought  about  its  dissolution  was  partisan  prejudice, 
which  resented  the  advancement  of  men  who  happened  to  be 
Democrats  in  national  politics  to  places  of  trust  and  emolument. 
Political  partisanship  is  more  than  any  other  thing  the  bane  of 
good  city  government,  for  it  presents  a  wholly  false  issue  and 
divides  citizens  who  really  desire  the  well-being  of  the  munici- 
pality into  two  hostile  armies  perpetually  at  war  with  one 
another.  Doubtiess  the  machine  boss  grins  in  secret,  and  is 
tempted  to  exclaim,  '^  What  fools  these  mortals  be  ! "  when  he 
sees  that  a  transparent  device  will  lead  the  community  by  the 
nose  to  its  own  great  loss,  for  it  is  the  pocket  of  the  voter 
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which  most  meet  the  heavy  cost  of  official  stealipg^  and  the 
wastefal  extravagance  which,  in  a  handred  ways,  is  the  outcome 
of  partisan  boss  role.  It  was  the  people's  pockets  which  met  the 
loss  of  more  than  $1,000,000  following  the  Bardsley  de£ftlcation 
in  Philadelphia.  It  is  surprising  to  how  small  a  degree  the 
IK>palar  mind  avails  itself  of  snch  an  experience.  Bat  it  has 
not  yet  learned  to  do  so.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  Bardsley' s  predecessors  in  the  city  treasurers  office 
had  used  the  public  moneys  in  their  private  business  transac- 
tions, but  that  they  did  it  successfully  and  were  able  to  return 
the  sums  taken,  while  Bardsley  did  it  unsuccessfully  and  went  to 
jail  in  consequence.  The  books  of  a  number  of  his  predecessors, 
when  Mr.  W.  Eedwood  Wright  took  that  office  temporarily 
through  the  appointment  of  Governor  Pattison,  were  diligently 
sought,  but  could  nowhere  be  found.  Nor  was  any  satisfactory 
excuse  for  their  non-appearance  ever  given. 

The  stronghold  of  corruption  in  Philadelphia  to-day  is  that 
alliance,  which  we  are  forced  to  believe  exists,  between  machine 
leaders  and  a  majority  of  the  city  councils  on  the  one  side,  and 
corporate  wealth  unscrupulously  used  on  the  other.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  a  careful  and  conservative  student  of  the  relations 
existing  between  street- car  railways  and  the  city — Mr.  Charles 
Bichardson — that  had  the  profits  of  these  companies  been 
limited  to  eight  per  cent  per  annum  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  surplus  paid  into  the  city  treasury,  Philadelphia, 
by  proper  management,  would  have  been  between  $75,000,000 
and  $100,000,000  richer  than  she  is  to-day.  But  the  bargains  be- 
tween the  corporations  and  the  city  have  never  been  conducted 
on  that  business  basis  on  which  rest  the  dealings  of  two 
evenly  matched  business  men,  or  the  city  never  would  have 
permitted  itself  to  be  the  victim  of  such  enormous  imposition. 
It  is  astonishing  that  the  taxpayers  ever  submitted  to  such  losses 
without  seeking  an  effective  remedy.  But  the  true  idea  of  what 
the  modem  city  is  and  what  it  is  destined  to  become  has  not 
more  than  dawned  upon  our  people.  No  one  who  has  given 
even  the  most  superficial  attention  to  the  management  of  public 
affairs  in  Philadelphia  during  the  last  few  years  can  doubt  that 
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corrupt  means  are  employed  in  order  to  influence  the  legislation 
of  councils.  One  has  only  to  visit  Council  Chamber  upon  any 
occasion  when  legislation  affecting  some  great  railroad  or  street- 
car company  is  under  consideration  to  have  that  belief  deepen 
into  certainty,  when  he  sees  the  lobbyist  of  a  great  corporation 
openly  directing  the  course  of  legislation,  and  when  he  sees  all 
amendments  in  the  interest  of  the  public  voted  down  without 
serious  consideration.  It  is  fully  believed  by  those  who  have 
given  careful  consideration  to  the  subject  that  a  majority  of  our 
council  men  can  be  influenced  by  corrupt  means.  That  city  is 
in  a  dangerous  state  whose  purse  strings  are  in  the  hands  of 
forces  alien  to  her  interests.  The  machine  iufluence  is  system- 
atically built  up  and  maintained  by  corporate  interests  for  purely 
business  reasons.  A  partisanship  so  blind  and  intense  that  it 
can  tolerate  such  abuses  is  naturally  encouraged  by  those  who 
find  it  a  most  effectual  shield  to  their  schemes  for  public  plunder. 
The  maintenance  of  extreme  partisanship  is  the  first  object  of  the 
machine.  For  the  political  partisan  will  sacrifice  every  moral 
consideration  to  his  party  prejudices.  Springfield,  Mass.,  fur- 
nishes a  fair  illustration  of  good  city  government  sustained 
through  a  series  of  years  by  ignoring  national  party  lines  in 
municipal  affairs ;  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  of  a  town  where 
public-spirited  Democrats  have  made  a  successful  start  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  withering  influence  of  the  machine  upon  education  is  simi- 
lar to  that  which  it  exerts  upon  public  spirit  The  question  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force  must  be  subordinated  to 
political  interests,  to  considerations  which  are  quite  foreign  to 
the  great  purpose  for  which  the  public  school  system  was  insti- 
tuted, namely,  the  highest  welfare  of  the  children  under  its  care. 

Now,  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  dishonest  and  inefficient 
government  of  cities,  of  which  I  have  given  illustrations  f  I 
believe  the  remedy  will  be  found,  first  in  the  organization  of 
a  municipal  league  in  all  our  great  cities,  which  will  have 
as  it»  object  the  concentration  of  all  forces  for  good  in  one 
I>ermanent  ever-working  body,  a  body  which  will  in  time  be- 
come a  municipal  party.     Second,  such  an  organization  aims  at 
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the  destruction  of  partisanship  in  city  affairs,  so  that  men  shall 
discontinae  the  fatal  practice  of  voting  in  municipal  matters  as 
though  upon  national  issues.  Just  so  soon  as  this  simple  and 
effective  method  is  adopted,  the  disintegration  of  the  party  ma- 
chine will  have  begun.  Of  course,  this  change  cannot  be  made 
immediately,  but  only  after  a  long  and  steady  process  of  educa- 
tion. Third,  the  civil  service  reform  spirit  must  come  to  per- 
vade municipal  management  before  efficient  service  can  be 
hoped  for  among  city  employees.  Merit,  not  party  service, 
must  be  the  means  by  which  employment  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  city  is  secured.  When  the  machine  can  no  longer  give  out 
office  as  party  spoils,  it  will  be  largely  robbed  of  its  power  ftwr 
evil.  Then  the  city  will  be  managed  in  the  interest  of  the  tax- 
payers, not  in  the  interest  of  a  favored  few.  Bat  at  once  the 
most  important  and  most  difficult  work  to  be  performed  is  the 
creation  of  that  deep,  conscientious  scDse  of  personal  respon- 
sibility in  the  minds  of  good  men  and  women  without  which 
the  future  will  be  as  dark  as  the  present.  Until  we  see  the 
looming  moral  proportions  of  this  question,  ease  and  personal 
comfort  will  bind  all  nobler  aspirations  with  a  silken  thread. 
Overmuch  prosperity  has  been  to  us  '^a  draught  of  deadly  wine." 
Perhaps  we  need  to  suffer  more  before  we  fully  open  our  eyes  to 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  our  general  toleration  of  public  dis- 
honesty. 

Many  and  important  interests  depend  upon  the  good  govern- 
ment of  our  cities,  the  efficiency  of  our  public  schools,  the  proper 
management  of  our  public  institutions,  the  maintenance  of  vari- 
ous public  privileges  and  advantages,  parks,  public  libraries, 
etc  The  comfort  of  the  rich  is  involved,  but  far  more  largely 
the  comfort  of  the  poor.  A  badly  governed  city  affects  most 
seriously  the  poor,  for  they  feel  advanced  taxation  most  quickly 
and  are  most  dependent  upon  the  pleasures  and  privileges  which 
a  well  administered  city  affords. 

But  also  let  us  not  forget  that  upon  the  character  of  the  city's 
administration  largely  depends  the  dignity,  honor,  and  wisdom 
of  our  national  character  and  our  national  politics.  The  ma- 
chine government  of  our  cities  has,  of  late  years,  made  itself 
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Gonspicnously  felt  in  the  lowered  tone  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  New  York,  Pennsylvania^  and  Maryland,  by  their  rep- 
resentation in  that  onoe  imx>osing  and  dignified  body,  give  force 
to  this  statement  National  patriotism,  as  well  as  a  desire  for 
local  well-being,  should  stimulate  us  to  undertake  this  reform.  It 
can  only  be  effected  by  the  patient,  intelligent,  self-sacrificing 
efforts  of  the  best  men  and  women  in  our  great  cities.  But  there 
is  no  line  of  effort  which  will  more  richly  repay  expenditure, 
which  will  bring  in  a  more  varied  and  imiK>rtant  harvest  of  re- 
sults. 

Herbert  Welsh. 
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THE  LAWYER  FROM  A  MORAL  STANDPOINT. 

BY  J.   FLETCHER  DENNIS. 

IN  AN  article  in  The  American  Journal  of  Politics,  for 
March,  entitled  *^  The  Lawyer  as  a  Public  Servant,"  I  sug- 
gested, but  did  not  discuss  at  length,  the  ethical  phase  of  the 
lawyer's  duties,  and  quoted  the  words  of  Aristotle  declaring  that 
''  the  laws  constitute  the  principal  and  most  important  branch  of 
ethics  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  application  of  morality  to  the  vari- 
ous matters  that  arise  in  daily  life."  Since  Aristotle's  day, 
however,  the  world  has  very  largely  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
jesting  over  the  alleged  dishonesty  of  lawyers,  and  of  twisting 
the  first  syllable  of  the  word  until  it  has  the  vowel  sound 
of  long  **i." 
Who  has  not  heard  the  oft-quoted  epitaph, 

**  Here  lieth  one,  believe  it  if  you  can, 
Who,  though  a  lawyer,  was  an  honest  man  ; 
The  gates  of  Heaven  to  him  are  opened  wide. 
But  closed,  alas  !  to  all  his  tribe  beside. '^ 

or  the  invitation  of  the  janitor  who  was  displaying  to  a  number 
of  lawyers  the  conveniences  of  a  newly  built  courthouse  soon  to 
be  occupied, 

"  Come,  sinners,  round  and  view  the  ground. 
Where  you  shall  shortly  lie.'^ 

or  the  really  excellent  story  of  the  Irishman  (these  witty  things 
in  print  are  always  said  by  Irishmen)  who,  seeing  on  a  grave- 
stone the  legend,  ''Here  lies  a  lawyer  and  an  honest  man,"  ex- 
claimed in  evident  perplexity,  ''  What  the  dlvil  made  thim  put 
the  two  av  thim  in  the  wan  grave  t " 

From  Prescott's  *'CJonquest  of  Peru"  (Volume  1,  p.  304),  we 
learn  that  in  the  famous  ''Capitulation"  of  July  26,  1529,  be- 
tween Plzarro  and  the  queen,  "  It  was  expressly  enjoined  upon 
Pizarro    ...     to  carry  out  with  him  a  specified  number  of 
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ecclesiastics  with  whom  he  was  to  take  counsel  in  the  conquest  of 
the  country  and  whose  efforts  were  to  be  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice and  conversion  of  the  Indians ;  while  lawyers  and  attorneys 
on  the  other  hand,  whose  presence  was  considered  as  boding 
ill  to  the  harmony  of  the  settlements,  were  strictly  prohibited 
from  setting  foot  in  them." 

There  is  a  French  proverb  that  '*  a  good  lawyer  is  always  a 
bad  neighbor,"  because,  presumably,  he  is  '<  considered  as  bod- 
ing ill  to  the  harmony  of  the  settlement."  This  view  is  not, 
however,  often  taken  seriously  in  the  present  day.  A  had  law- 
yer is  still,  no  doubt,  always  a  bad  neighbor,  but  to  be  a  great 
lawyer  one  must  be  a  great  and  good  man.  His  moral  stand- 
point cannot  be  too  high,  for  his  duty  calls  him  into  all  the 
shifting  scenes  of  life,  where  honor  is  most  needed  and  where 
dishonesty  can  most  easily  be  concealed.  The  man  of  business 
entangled  in  a  net  and  harassed  by  his  debts  must  seek  a  law- 
yer's aid,  and  must  sometimes  give  himself  entirely  into  his 
counsel's  keeping. 

It  is  said  that  a  man  will  give  something  to  save  his  soul,  will 
give  much  to  save  his  life,  but  will  give  anything  to  save  his 
property  ;  and  by  so  much  as  this  is  true  does  the  lawyer,  more 
than  the  clergyman  or  the  physician,  keep  the  conscience  of  his 
client.  The  lawyer  hears  his  secrets  and  reads  his  inmost 
thought,  and  the  law  itself  forbids  him  to  betray  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained.  He  is  sought  by  the  widow  and  the  orphan  ;  he 
stands  between  the  helpless  or  the  timid  and  those  who  would 
oppress  them.  When  the  culprit  stands  before  the  bar  of 
earthly  justice,  the  latoyer  steadies  the  hand  that  holds  the  scales. 
Bill  Nye  once  referred  to  Hon.  G^rge  B.  Peck,  the  learned 
railroad  attorney,  as  'Hhe  man  who  stands  between  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  ¥6  Bailroad  and  substantial  justice,"  thus  turn- 
ing a  happy  witticism  into  a  very  pretty  compliment.  The 
lawyer^ s  duty  is  something  very  different  from  that  The  man 
employed  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  is  known  by  another 
name  ;  we  call  him  pettifogger. 

Not  only  in  the  active  scenes  of  life  is  the  lawyer  a  partici- 
pant, but  when  the  sands  run  low  he  is  called,  with  confidence. 
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to  commit  to  legal  form  the  last  mortal  wish  of  the  departing — 
to  preserve  his  earthly  possessions  to  the  objects  of  his  affection. 
And  if  the  sojonrner  go  beyond,  leaving  no  written  expression 
of  his  will,  he  leaves  to  law  and  lawyers  the  disposition  of  his 
estate.  More  solemn  responsibilities  than  these  are  not,  and 
tmly  the  law  ^'employs,  in  its  theory,  the  noblest  faculties  of  the 
soul,  and  exerts,  in  its  practice,  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  heart." 

History  is  not  devoid  of  noble  instances  of  such  faithfulness  to 
duty.  A  &ther,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  disinherited  his  only 
daughter,  and  bequeathed  his  large  property  to  his  attorney  and 
t^o  other  cherished  friends.  The  lawyer  summoned  his  co- 
legatees  and  persuaded  them  to  join  with  him  in  conveying  to 
the  needy  and  deserving  daughter  the  entire  property  thus  ob- 
tained. When  his  unselfish  course  was  known  and  made  the 
subject  of  public  comment  and  praise,  he  sought  to  minimize 
his  claim  to  exceptional  credit  by  showing  that  the  legacy  re- 
ceived was  not  quite  so  large  as  had  been  represented.  Such  ex- 
amples are  rare,  no  doubt;  they  are,  maybe,  *' too  bright  and 
good  for  human  nature's  daily  food,"  but  no  standard  of  moral- 
ity is  too  high  to  strive  for,  even  though  we  often  fail. 

In  his  capacity  as  counselor,  the  lawyer's  moral  obligation  is 
very  prominent.  Litigation  is  an  evil.  To  prevent  litigation  is 
often  the  lawyer's  highest  duty  and  most  useful  function.  A 
client  often  seeks  a  lawyer  with  feelings  roused  to  a  pitch  of  in- 
dignation that  blinds  his  eyes  to  justice,  and  precludes  discrimi- 
nating judgment.  Trifling  wrongs  are  magnified  to  mountains 
of  oppression,  until,  not  justice,  but  revenge,  must  satisfy  re- 
sentment Let  the  lawyer  then  be  calm  and  temper  undue  zeal ; 
both  parties  may  be  honest,  and  offensive  operations  must  be  de- 
layed. To  gratify  hatred,  malice,  or  revenge,  is  not  within  his 
province,  and  failing  here  to  reach  the  proper  plane,  he  brings 
the  profession  into  disrepute  and  gives  his  fellows  over  to  pub- 
lic reprobation,  as  the  instigators  of  quarrels,  ''who  never  end, 
but  always  prime  a  suit,  to  make  it  bear  the  greater  store  of 
fruit,"  and  gives  color  to  the  charge  that 

**  As  laboring  men  their  hands,  criers  their  lungs, 
Porters  their  backs,  so  lawyers  hire  their  tongues.'* 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  administration  of  jastioe  should  be 
cheapy  and  some  inveigh  against  the  ooorts  because  of  the  ex- 
X>ensiyene68  of  litigation,  but  this  seeming  fault  is  not  without 
its  benefits.  Lawyers'  fees  have  never  been  so  high  as  to  reduce 
the  number  of  lawsuits  to  those  brought  of  absolute  necessity. 
Much  needless  litigation  has  always  been  the  rule.  If  the  cost 
were  reduced,  no  doubt  the  grievances  seeking  public  redress 
would  indefinitely  increase.  Trivial  matters  easily  settled  by  the 
timely  application  of  a  little  equine  intelligence  and  discretion, 
would  find  their  way  into  the  courts  to  the  disadvantage  of 
both  parties.  And  while  lawyers'  heavy  fees  act  as  a  whole- 
some preventive  of  petty  lawsuits,  they  are  not  less  potent  in 
securing  for  the  profession  the  higher  order  of  talent  which  its 
proper  pursuit  so  urgently  demands. 

The  lawyer's  domain  is  reason,  not  the  passions ;  let  him  be 
^'  a  light  to  eyes  blinded  by  hatred  to  their  own  interests."  The 
prosx>ective  client  is  entitled  to  a  candid  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  his  case  and  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued,  and  such 
opinion  he  should  receive  even  though  it  does  not  suit  his  fancy. 
Equity  favors  the  compromise  of  doubtful  claims.  The  law's 
sharp  weapons  should  not  be  needlessly  resorted  to,  and  should 
seldom  be  directed  against  those  who  are  more  unfortunate  than 
culpable.  Others'  rights  are  dear  to  them,  and  as  just  perhax>s 
as  are  your  client's.  Lord  Macaulay  has  well  said  that  '^  scarcely 
any  quarrel  ever  happens  in  which  the  right  and  wrong  are  so 
exquisitely  balanced  that  all  the  right  lies  on  one  side,  and  all 
the  wrong  on  the  other."  It  would  be  most  wholesome  to  keep 
this  fact  constantly  before  the  mind,  for,  to  quote  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  ^'  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  its  nature  the  noblest  and 
most  beneficial  to  mankind,  is  in  its  abuse  and  abasement  the 
most  sordid  and  pernicious." 

In  a  state  of  barbarism  every  man's  hand  is  against  his 
neighbor,  and  personal  advantage  sets  the  only  limit  to  his 
privileges  and  his  duties.  With  the  first  gleam  of  civilization 
these  privileges  are  circumscribed  by  his  duty  toward  others, 
from  which  no  individual  is  entirely  free.  In  such  a  society, 
what  then  may  a  lawyer  do  in  behalf  of  his  client  without  in- 
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fringing  his  daty  to  the  public,  and  without  regard  to  the  in- 
herent justice  of  his  cause  f  - 

This  is  a  question  oft  mooted  both  by  the  profession  and  the 
laity,  and  the  extremes  are  wide  apart  Memorable  on  the  one 
hand  are  Lord  Brougham's  hot  words  uttered  in  the  defense  of 
Queen  Caroline,  the  unhappy  wife  of  George  IV. : 

An  advocate  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  knows  but  one  person,  and 
that  person  is  his  client.  To  save  his  client  by  all  means  and  expedients 
and  at  all  hazards  and  costs  to  other  persons — and  among  them  him- 
self—is his  first  and  only  duty  ;  and  in  performing  that  duty  he  must 
not  regard  the  alarms,  the  torments,  the  destruction  he  may  bring  upon 
others.  Separating  the  duty  of  the  patriot  from  that  of  advocate,  he 
must  go  on  reckless  of  consequences,  though  it  should  be  his  unhappy 
lot  to  involve  his  country  in  confusion. 

These  words  show  zeal,  but  not  discretion  ;  they  are  com- 
manding, but  not  convincing.  All  society  is  founded  on  the 
theory,  at  least,  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
and  such  a  code  as  this  is  utterly  subversive  of  this  fundamental 
principle.  In  criminal  trials  especially,  too  often  the  prosecu- 
tion seeks  to  secure  a  conviction  by  any  means,  and  the  defense 
we  may  assume  usually  stops  at  nothing  to  escape  the  penalty  of 
wrongdoing.  If  the  public  be  aroused  to  participation  and 
clamor  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other,  the  advocate  may  find  him- 
self unduly  swerved  and  may  seek  to  gratify  such  public  senti- 
ment to  the  detriment  of  public  jnstice.  Gases  involving  the 
freedom  or  the  life  of  the  accused  demand  in  the  lawyer  a  far- 
seeing  discrimination  and  an  all-inclusive  view.  He  may  be  re- 
quired to  face  the  indignation  of  a  frowning  but  unthinking 
community,  and  to  maintain  his  integrity  at  the  sacrifice  of 
popularity  or  ambitions.  On  the  other  hand,  his  recreance  to 
duty  may  entail  the  most  unfortunate  results.  A  crime  is  com- 
mitted which  justly  outrages  public  sentiment,  and  through 
sharp  practice  or  corrupt  methods  the  perpetrator  goes  nn- 
punished ;  his  freedom  from  restraint,  even  his  existence,  in- 
volves the  peace-loving  portion  of  the  community  in  constant 
apprehension  3  then  indignation  bnrsts  all  bounds ;  the  law's  de- 
lays and  loopholes  are  made  the  excuse  for  defiance  of  all  law. 
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and  property  and  life  pay  the  penalty  for  one  man's  overzeal  in 
behalf  of  a  worthless  client 

Opposite  to  Lord  Brougham's  position  is  that  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  who,  in  his  early  practice,  would  never  accept  a  seemingly 
UDJnst  canse.  Bat,  in  after  life,  he  was  convinced  that  in  this  he 
had  in  a  measure  erred,  for  he  felt  that  no  one  can  so  thoroughly 
know  a  case  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  final  opinion  on  its  merits  until 
all  the  facts  are  thoroughly  presented. 

In  every  life,  questions  of  moral  duty  arise  for  daily  settle- 
ment ;  paths  constantly  diverge,  and  the  safe  one  must  hourly 
and  anew  be  chosen.  There  is  no  universal  standard ;  each  con- 
science must  settle  some  things  for  itself,  unaided  but  by  an  en- 
lightened understanding. 

One  thing,  positively,  however,  a  lawyer  may  never  do  for  his 
client  what  the  common  conscience  of  mankind  would  forbid  that 
client  to  do  for  himself.  He  may  not  espouse  the  cause  of  one 
who  seeks  to  perpetrate  a  wrong  through  some  chance  advan- 
tage the  law  may  happen  to  afford  him.  But  not  often,  if  ever, 
need  a  lawyer  decline  to  undertake  the  defense  of  the  accused. 
To  undertake  his  defense,  however,  is  not  to  decide  to  make 
every  conceivable  effort  to  save  him  from  conviction ;  that  might 
include,  at  last  resort,  the  purchase  of  perjured  testimony  in 
his  behalf,  which  even  the  most  hardened  might  resort  to,  but 
would  hardly  seek  to  justify. 

But  to  secure  to  him  those  advantages  and  safeguards  which 
the  law,  in  mercy,  offers  him,  is  permissible  and  just  If  more 
than  this  be  expected  or  required,  but  one  honest  course  is  open; 
to  decline  x>eremptorily  the  proffered  employment  and  forego 
the  longed  for  fee.  Honest  men  decline  opportunities  for  dis- 
honest gain  in  every  walk  in  life.  However,  by  declining  to 
espouse  a  cause  because  there  seems  to  be  ground  for  believing 
the  party  guilty,  the  lawyer  would  usurp  the  function  of  both 
judge  and  jury.  The  courts  appoint  attorneys  for  accused  per- 
sons in  extremity,  and,  where  the  issue  is  life  or  death,  counsel 
thus  appointed  cannot  refuse  the  trust,  so  jealous  is  the  law  of 
the  security  of  its  subjects,  and  so  averse  to  judgment  against 
any  one  unheard. 
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Sydney  Smith  justifies  the  acceptance  of  any  ordinary  case 
that  offers,  on  the  ground  that  trnth  is  best  arrived  at  by  the 
earnest  efforts  of  opposing  advocates,  and  this  proposition  is  no 
doabt  true  enoagh  if  the  contestants  use  only  legitimate  weapons. 
What  better  statement  of  the  proper  view  of  this  much-debated 
question  than  that  of  Sir  William  Blackstone,  the  law  student's 
patron  saint  f 

**  To  virtue  and  her  friends  a  friend, 
Still  may  my  voice  the  weak  defend. 
Ne^er  may  my  prostituted  tongue 

Protect  the  oppressor  in  his  wrong, 
Nor  wrest  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
To  sanctify  the  villain's  cause." 

Sharp  practice,  then,  is  no  part  of  the  lawyer's  duty,  nor  do 
a  client^s  wishes  or  instructions  afford  an  excuse  for  unnecessary 
or  unjust  delay,  and  this  view  is  held  by  the  courts  themselves. 
Chief  Justice  Holt  said  that  au  attorney  who  falsely  delays  jus- 
tice is  guilty  of  breaking  his  official  oath.  Gunning  and  trick- 
ery, snappish  advantage  taken  of  the  mistakes  and  slips  of 
others,  will  breed  distrust  among  his  fellows  of  the  bar,  and  in- 
evitably reduce  his  influence  and  effectiveness,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  sullies  the  fair  fame  of  the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  a 
watchful  public 

An  advocate  may  not  withdraw  from  a  case  on  the  appearance 
of  damning  testimony  against  his  client  An  intensely  inter- 
esting illustration  of  the  problem  thus  involved  arose  in  Eng- 
land, in  1840,  in  the  defense  of  a  murderer  named  Gourvoissier, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  a  distinguished  London  lawyer.  A 
wealthy  and  aged  man  had  been  murdered  in  his  bed ;  three  ser- 
vants were  the  only  other  x>ersons  known  to  have  been  in  the 
house  at  the  time.  One  of  these,  Gourvoissier,  was  indicted,  and 
was  represented  by  Mr.  Phillips,  who  defended  him  with  un- 
wonted energy  inspired  by  a  firm  conviction  that  he  was  inno- 
cent On  a  second  trial,  Gourvoissier  was  found  guilty,  and  it 
afterwards  developed  that  during  the  progress  of  this  second 
trial,  in  terror  at  the  production  of  some  new  and  damaging  evi- 
dence, he  had  confessed  his  guilt  to  his  attorney,  and  begged 
him,  frantically,  to  save  his  life,  and  Mr.  Phillips  had  carried 
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the  ease  to  its  conclusion,  bearing  this  secret  in  his  bosom.  He 
was  pablicly  and  privately  assailed  for  what  was  called  his  dis- 
honorable course  in  the  matter,  and  his  conduct  was  condemned 
by  many,  some  of  whom  were  misled,  however,  by  the  false  charge 
of  his  accusers,  that  he  had  used  every  effort  to  fasten  suspicion 
upon  his  client's  fellow-servants.  Fortunately,  for  the  good  name 
of  the  profession,  he  was  induced,  after  many  years,  to  unseal  his 
lips,  which  he  had  closed  in  scorn,  resulting  in  a  complete  vin- 
dication of  his  course.  It  was  then  made  to  appear  that  the  con- 
fession was  made  to  him  in  the  presence  of  one  other  man ;  that 
after  tortnring  doubts  and  sleepless  nights,  Mr.  Phillips  had 
sought  the  counsel  of  a  member  of  the  bench  not  concerned  in 
the  case  on  trial,  and  on  his  advice  had  continued  in  the  case,  nar- 
rowly watched  by  these  two  men  who  had  full  knowledge  of  the 
fiEtcts,  and  who  now  averred  that  they  had  utterly  failed  to  find 
one  word  uttered  by  him  not  consonant  with  strict  integrity 
and  truth.  Added  to  this  conclusive  vindication,  the  verbatim 
reports  in  the  daily  press  of  his  closing  argument,  bore  witness 
in  the  light  of  these  additional  facts  to  the  rigid  honesty  and  dis- 
criminating conscientiousness  of  this  noble  man  who  dared  to  do 
his  duty  while  all  his  world  in  ignorance  condemned  him. 

We  sometimes  dare  to  praise  the  warrior  who  rides  against  the 
cannon's  mouth  to  meet  a  certain  death,  as  did  those  at  Balak- 
lava,  or  the  followers  of  Gonzales,  whom  he  so  cheerfully  as- 
sured, ^<I  lead  ye  not  to  win  a  field,  I  lead  ye  forth  to  die." 
Their  horses  sought  the  fray  as  eagerly  and  with  about  the  same 
discretion,  but  it  was  something  a  little  less  than  courage  that 
animated  them.  Pride,  or  recklessness,  or  hunger  for  post- 
humous fame  may  prompt  such  deeds  as  these,  but  when  a  lofty 
soul,  to  shield  a  fellow-man,  with  only  conscience  to  approve, 
can  face  the  world's  disfavor  and  jeopardize  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  his  most  valued  friends,  he  then,  for  once,  reveals  the 

image  of  his  Maker. 

T.  Fletcheb  Dennis. 
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BY   A.  B.  AND   H.  FARQUHAR. 

IN  THE  presence  of  a  great  and  general  calamity  sach  as  a 
foreign  war,  a  domestic  insarrection,  or  a  commercial  crisii*, 
dne  to  the  forces  of  haman  association  and  not  those  of  un- 
chained nature,  no  thought  is  more  natural  than  that  this  dis- 
aster could  have  been  prevented.  It  was  brought  about,  we  say, 
by  thinking  beings,  and  a  little  more  thought  could  have  warded 
it  off.  Comparing  the  lamentable  ills  from  which  the  country  is 
suffering  with  any  possible  good  that  could  have  been  found  in 
the  acts  which  precipitated  them,  our  indignation  at  those  acts — 
whatever  we  may  believe  them  to  have  been  —inevitably  rises ; 
and  we  lament  the  stiff-necked  x>erversity  in  which  they  had 
their  source.  Such  is  the  general  course  of  thought;  such 
views,  in  one  shape  or  another,  have  been  held  and  uttered  by 
all  who  have  considered  the  crisis  of  1893-4  ;  and  such  is  doubt- 
less the  explanation  of  articles  like  that  entitled  '^  An  Artificial 
Panic  in  Retrospect,"  in  the  June  Journal  of  Politics. 

If  this  natural  tendency  of  the  thinking  mind  could  be  re- 
pressed by  anything,  it  would  be  by  observing  that  the  unanim- 
ity with  which  the  disaster  was  voted  to  have  been  preventable 
does  not  survive  a  discussion  of  the  means  that  should  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  it.  Inquirers  are  of  one  opinion  in  lay- 
ing the  blame  on  the  folly  of  human  act  and  the  blindness  of 
human  discernment ;  but  when  it  comes  to  specifying  what  acts 
were  foolish  and  what  men  were  shortsighted,  there  are  almost 
as  many  opinions  as  inquiries.  It  may  easily  be  shown  that  the 
war  or  business  crush  might  have  been  escaped  if  this  set  of 
men  had  yielded  the  right  amount,  at  the  right  time,  but  so 
long  as  the  same  thing  may  be  as  easily  shown  for  that  set  of 
men,  and  the  other  set,  we  cannot  fasten  the  responsibility  cer- 
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tainly  and  individaally  upon  any.  Thus  it  might  be  i>06sible  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Knapp  that  his  ''associated  banks''  and  ''gold 
syndicate''  and  what  not,  could  have  postponed  the  panic  of 
last  summer  by  conducting  their  business  differently,  and  yet  be 
no  less  unwilling  to  hold  them  solely  accountable  for  a  calamity 
which  could  have  been  altogether  avoided  if  people  had  other- 
wise performed  their  part.  But,  as  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Knapp 
hardly  makes  even  a  plausible  case  against  the  men  he  de- 
nounces, so  that  this  slight  measure  of  approval  is  all  too  liberal 
for  his  essay. 

Not  that  there  are  not  some  true  things  in  this  "Artificial 
Panic"  paper.  The  writer  is  justified  in  claiming  that  a  strong 
specie  reserve,  like  that  of  France,  has  its  advantages.  To  be 
sure,  a  third  of  the  French  per  capita  currency,  consisting  of  sil- 
ver stored  in  bank  vaults,  has  no  monetary  function  whatever, 
and  the  country  might  practically  as  well  be  without  it ;  but  the 
gold  reserves  of  that  country,  added  to  its  coin  in  actual  circu- 
lation, undoubtedly  give  it  exceptional  strength.  But  the  im- 
portant i>oint  here  to  consider  is  that  this  exceptional  strength  is 
purchased  at  exceptional  cost  The  French  hold  more  money 
than  the  English  or  our  own  countrymen,  because  they  need 
more  to  accomplish  the  same  amount  of  business.  They  get 
nothing  like  the  same  amount  of  work  out  of  their  25  francs 
than  the  English  do  out  of  their  pound  sterling  or  we  out  of  $5. 
A  country  cannot  do  business  in  the  Eoglish  way,  or  in  our  own 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  a  x>er  capita  circulation  on  the 
French  scale,  because  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  do  not 
permit  it  Coin  is  value  in  a  highly  mobile  form,  and  it  in- 
variably glides  away  in  the  direction  where  the  demand  for  it  is 
strongest  Unquestionably  we  sometimes  suffer  inconvenience 
from  our  habit  of  getting  more  work  out  of  the  same  sum  of 
.  money  than  the  French  do  ;  but  until  our  business  men  can  be 
persuaded  to  give  up  this  habit,  the  attempt  to  supply  our 
country  with  a  currency  of  $50,  or  even  $30  per  capita,  of  real 

money,  will  necessarily  fail. 
Bat  if  we  have  to  admit  the  truth  of  a  conclusion,  here  and 

there,  in  Mr.  Knapp's  paper,  we  must  be  equally  prepared  to 
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encounter  a  total  lack  of  truth  elsewhere ;  for  there  seems  to  be 
no  other  way  to  characterize  the  monstrous  assertion  that  ^'we 
have  refunded  our  war  debt  in  the  interest  of  national  banks, 
until  it  will  now  take  much  more  labor  to  pay  what  remains  than 
it  would  have  done  to  settle  the  whole  when  it  was  first  con- 
tracted." Oar  war  debt  is  now  a  little  over  a  third  of  what  it 
was  when  first  contracted,  while  the  cost  of  labor,  instead  of  fall- 
ing to  one  third  of  its  former  figures,  has  actually  risen.  State- 
ments of  this  kind  are  often  based  on  the  fall  in  price  of  agricul- 
tural staples.  The  country  now  produces  double  as  much,  in 
amount,  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago,  while  the  increase  in  value 
is  very  much  smaller — approximately  stated,  about  one  fourth. 
Bat  it  is  absurd  to  estimate  the  labor  cost  of  our  doubled  crops 
at  double  that  of  the  crops  of  1870 ;  the  fall  in  price  is  due  far 
more  to  economy  in  the  application  of  labor  than  to  any  appreci- 
ation in  the  standard  of  value,  if  indeed  the  latter  factor  is  i>er- 
ceptible  at  all. 

Very  little  higher  estimate  can  be  pat  upon  several  other  as- 
sertions, as  that  about  the  coinage  job  of  1878,  as  having  ^'  been 
the  only  cause  of  the  measure  of  good  times  we  have  had  since," 
or  that  about  exports  of  gold  as  '*  most  foolishly  charged  to  con- 
tinue silver  purchases" — ^as  though  it  were  foolish  to  see  that 
the  effort  to  set  up  an  artificially  higher  price  for  one  of  the 
country's  products,  must  inevitably  result  in  curtailing  our  ex- 
port of  that  product,  and  thus  increase  our  export  of  some  other. 
Points  like  these  may  be  noted  perhaps,  as  specimens  of  the  ar- 
ticle we  are  examining ;  they  hardly  need  an  elaborate  refutation. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  vindicate  the  president  from  the 
charges  made  against  him  by  Mr.  Knapp,  that  he  conspired  ''to 
treacherously  overthrow  silver,"  when  he  first  sought  to  have  the 
bullion  purchase  clause  repealed,  that  the  gold  exports  on  which 
he  supported  his  subsequent  efforts  to  the  same  end  were  ''arti- 
ficially" brought  about,  and  that  he  gave  his  party  friends  to 
understand,  as  a  condition  of  their  cooperation  in  those  efforts, 
that  he  was  willing  to  do  something  handsome  by  silver  "at  the 
general  session  in  December."  It  would  be  imi>06sible  to  prove 
that  nobody  in  the  country,  during  the  campaign  of  1892,  mis- 
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nnderstood  Mr.  Cleveland's  position  on  the  coinage  question; 
bnt  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  in  Colorado  could  have 
entertained  any  doubt  The  greater  part  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  that  state  bolted  the  presidential  ticket  that  year,  pre- 
cisely because  the  candidate  would  not  make  the  professions  that 
Mr.  Knapp  now  insinuates  that  he  did  make.  Secondly,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  conspiracy  in  the  gold  exportatlons,  even  in  the 
words  quoted  from  Mr.  Clews — ''more  gold  was  shipped  than 
Eurox>e  required,''  etc.  Markets  had  often  been  glutted  before 
without  conspiracies,  and  the  same  thing  doubtless  occurred  then. 
Finally,  no  promise  that  ''silver  would  be  satisfactorily  recog- 
nized" can  be  traced  to  President  Cleveland,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  if  the  recognition  was  to  take  any  form  in  which  the  sol- 
vency of  the  national  treasury  should  be  in  the  least  endan- 
gered, he  made  no  such  promise.  Votes  to  sustain  the  adminis- 
tration on  a  point  so  vital  to  it,  cast  by  loyal  Democratic  repre- 
sentatives and  senators,  needed  no  entangling  promise  to  ex- 
plain them. 

On  page  660,  Mr.  Knapp  makes  the  astounding  declaration 
that  "the  proof  that  this  panic  was  most  unnatural  and  crimi- 
nal, appears  from  an  order  issued  by  the  management  of  the  as- 
sociated system  to  all  national  banks  to  secure  concerted  action," 
etc.,  etc  He  goes  on  to  quote  from  this  circular,  dated  March 
12th,  1893.  Now,  since  there  is  no  such  "associated  system," 
no  such  circular  was  issued,  nor  was  it  received  by  "all  national 
banks,"  or  any  of  them,  so  far  as  we  can  learn ;  nor  would  it 
have  merited  the  slightest  attention  had  it  been  received.  If 
not  criminally  careless  in  his  statements,  Mr.  Knapp  is  the  vic- 
tim of  a  hoax. 

It  is  assuredly  a  singular  result  of  the  singular  "order  issued 
by  the  management  of  the  associated  system  to  all  national 
banks,"  for  the  purpose  of  securing  "the  future  life  of  national 
banks  as  fixed  and  safe  investments,"  which  Mr.  Knapp  quotes 
(not  literally,  however,  but  "substantially")  as  proof  of  flagi- 
tious "pilrpose,"  that  thereupon  "bank  and  other  failures  com- 
menced by  the  wholesale."  Was  it  part  of  the  banks'  conspir- 
acy to  bring  disaster  upon  themselves  f    Or  were  the  banks  that 
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were  forced  to  fail  ased  as  cat's-paws  f  And,  if  so,  how  and  how 
mach  have  any  other  national  banks  gained  by  their  losses  f 
The  great  gain  alleged  to  be  in  store  for  the  national  banks  from 
''an  artificial  panic,"  is  found  in  the  issue  of  more  bonds:  'Hhey 
demand  an  immense  national  debt  to  perpetuate  their  exist- 
ence." On  the  contrary,  they  demand  no  such  thing.  Their  cir- 
culation, of  course,  depends  on  the  national  debt,  as  the  law  now 
stands ;  but  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  is  not  the  whole  '^ex- 
istence" of  banks,  nor  even  the  most  important  part  of  it.  The 
motive  alleged  for  this  order  appears,  therefore,  so  insufficient 
as  to  be  even  absurd. 

One  of  the  grievances  from  which  this  writer  sufifers  is  "clear- 
ing-house gold  certificates — for  circulation  among  the  banks 
only,"  and  an  accompanying  repletion  of  money  in  the  banks, 
along  with  scarcity  "  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people."  We 
cannot  deny  that  such  things  do  happen,  nor  undertake  to  main- 
tain that  the  banks  have  earned  the  partial  favors  of  fortune  by 
greater  patriotism,  or  greater  virtue  of  any  kind.  But  why  will 
people  be  so  blind  to  the  real  lesson  of  their  own  facts  f  Money 
goes  to  the  banks  because  the  banks  have  credit,  and  away  from 
the  great  mass  because  the  great  mass  are  unfortunately  without 
it.  Where  the  credit  is,  there  shall  the  money  be  also.  There 
was  a  time,  last  summer,  when  the  credit  of  the  banks  was  im* 
paired ;  then  the  money  left  them,  and  they  were  sorely  straitened 
for  lack  of  it.  Again,  it  is  gold,  pray  observe,  that  piles  up  in 
the  banks.  To  people  like  our  writer,  this  fact  is  proof  that  a 
great  comer  in  gold  is  preparing,  the  volume  of  that  metal  be- 
ing insufficient  for  monetary  uses — ^but  that  is  all  moonshine. 
People  who  have  to  hold  a  reserve  will  always  choose  the  best 
money  for  it — money,  that  is  to  say,  which  is  certain  not  to  de- 
preciate on  their  hands.  They  choose  gold  in  this  country,  only 
because  they  do  not  feel  absolutely  assured  that  the  gold  dollar  and 
the  silver  and  currency  dollar  may  not  at  some  time  part  com- 
pany. Who  would  not  rather  hold  the  pai>er  of  a  house  whose 
solvency  is  unquestioned,  than  of  one  upon  which  the  very 
smallest  atom  of  doubt  rested  f 

We  are  treated  in  this  paper  to  a  totally  new  economic  prin- 
ciple ,-  that  a  gold  basis  "  necessitates  debt ;  for  under  it  there  is 
an  insufficient  supply  of  money  to  carry  on  business  and  de- 
velopment, which  must  be  done  by  borrowing."     Further  along 
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we  find  I  "  The  recent  moves  made  to  bring  the  United  States, 
Austria-Hangary,  and  India  to  a  i>ermanent  gold  basis,  will 
make  it  more  difficult  for  ns  to  maintain  gold  payments  in  the 
future,  and  compel  the  frequent  addition  to  our  debt  for  that 
purpose."  The  value  of  a  proposed  principle  of  this  kind  can 
best  be  tested  by  inquiring  where  we  would  be  without  it,  what 
we  could  do  by  the  light  of  our  unassisted  knowledge.  If 
Knapp  had  not  spoken,  we  would  probably  say  that  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  our  debt  depended  on  the  relation  of  the  two 
quantities,  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  was  not  afifected  in 
the  remotest  degree  by  the  kind  of  unit  in  which  those  quan- 
tities were  reckoned ;  that  by  imposing  sufficient  taxes  and  ob- 
serving proper  economy,  we  could  reduce  and  finally  discharge 
our  public  debt,  whether  we  called  it  gold  or  called  it  silver  ; 
and  vice  versa.  And  now,  if  Mr.  Knapp  will  i>ermit  us,  we 
shall  continue  to  say  so.  This  supposed  discovery  is,  in  point  of 
plain  fact,  nonsense. 

A  plea  for  ''the  restoration  of  our  ancient  and  constitutional 
right  to  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  by  the  people" 
ends  the  story.  That  will  be  cheerfully  granted,  under  either  of 
two  conditions.  First,  supposing  the  right  in  question  to  have 
been  taken  away  about  1873,  we  observe  that  the  largest  coinage 
of  silver  in  any  year  previous  (we  have  to  be  particular,  for  the 
coinage  at  once  increased  after  the  right  to  coin  was  cut  off)  was 
only  $9,000,000  of  all  denominations.  The  first  suggested  condi- 
tion is  that  the  coinage  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  $9,000,- 
000.  Secondly,  if  that  be  refused,  and  the  limit  be  left  blank, 
we  only  ask  that  the  silver  so  coined  shall  not  be  used  to  pay 
obligations  incurred  in  gold  or  its  equivalent.  In  other  words, 
have  all  the  silver  you  want^  on  the  simple  condition  of  not 
using  it  in  swindling  other  people. 

What  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  panic  f  There  were  two 
panics,  the  first  brought  about  by  distrust  of  the  country's 
ability  to  maintain  all  its  currency  equal  to  gold,  in  the  face  of  a 
rapidly  depleting  stock  of  gold  in  the  treasury,  on  which  alone 
the  parity  depended  ;  the  second,  a  sort  of  travesty  of  the  other, 
a  distrost  of  investments  generally  because  investments  depend- 
ing on  the  maintenance  of  gold  payments  had  grown  doubtful. 
The  second  panic  may  have  been  unavoidable,  but  it  was  none 
the  less  unreasonable.  A.  B.  and  H.  Pabquhab. 
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[Notes  and  comments  concerning  affairs  of  interest  to  intelligent  and 
patriotic  citizens.  Address  communications  for  this  department  fjo 
Outlook  Departments  American  Journal  of  Politics^  114  Nassau 
Street^  New  York  City,'] 

Advantages  of  **The  Outlook."— With  every  month  matters 
of  interest  present  themselves  which  cannot  be  discussed  in  the  form  of 
articles,  but  concerning  which  timely  and  valuable  information  may  be 
given  in  the  way  of  notes  and  comments.  This  is  one  of  the  purposes 
of  this  department ;  but  its  larger  purpose  is  to  malce  The  American 
Journal  op  Politics  more  useful  in  furthering  the  objects  to  which  it 
has  always  been  devoted,  and  in  promoting  which  it  will  hereafter 
have  the  valuable  cooperation  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics. 

There  will  be  opportunity  for  the  free  interchange  of  tersely  expressed 
thoughts  upon  all  pertinent  questions,  and  every  reader  is  asked  to  re- 
gard these  pages  as  a  forum  always  open  for  utterances  relating  to 
affairs  in  the  field  of  civics,  and  this  field  is  to  be  considered  as  in- 
cluding all  that  concerns  the  highest  interests  of  a  self-governing  peo- 
ple, from  the  unit  which  is  the  home  of  one  family  to  the  nation 
w^hich  is  the  home  of  all. 

The  Journal,  in  this  department,  will  not  only  record  the  progress 
of  the  work  directed  by  the  Institute,  and  be  H  medium  through  which 
it  may  especially  speak  to  its  members  and  the  general  public ;  it  will 
also  afford  opportunity  for  summary  statements  concerning  the  pro- 
gress of  all  organizations  and  movements  which  have  for  their  object  the 
promotion  of  the  same  high  interests.  It  will  thus  aid  in  realizing  one 
of  the  chief  aims  of  the  Institute,  which  is,  without  interference  in  the 
matter  of  specific  methods,  to  promote  the  intelligent  patriotism,  the 
civic  virtue,  and  the  practical  unity  in  action,  which  shall  give  in- 
creased power  to  the  citizens  and  organizations  of  citizens,  whose 
sympathies  and  activities  are  unselfishly  directed  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  end  of  realizing  and  maintaining  good  government 
through  good  citizenship. 


The  American  Institute  of  Civics.— Information  as  to  the  ob- 
jects of  this  noble  institution  is  elsewhere  presented,  but  it  may  here  be 
briefiy  said  that  they  are  "to  promote  everywhere,  and  through  all 
practical  agencies,  including  home  infiuences,  educational  institutions, 
the  press,  and  the  platform,  the  integrity,  intelligence,  patriotism,  and 
vigilance  which  are  essential  to  the  commonweal  under  the  rule  of  the 
people. '^  The  Institute,  in  the  nine  years  since  its  formation,asevidenoed 
by  an  infiuence  everywhere  felt,  has  been  a  consistent  and  powerful  ex- 
ponent of  the  worthy  aims  which  it  represents.    As  expressed  in  the 
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Institute's  articles  of  incorporation,*  tiiese  purposes  are  **To  promote, 
without  reference  to  the  inculcation  of  special  theories  or  partisan  views, 
a  patient  and  conscientious  study  of  the  most  essential  facts  relating  to 
afllairs  of  citizenship  and  government,  to  the  end  that  every  citizen  may 
be  qualified  to  act  the  part  of  an  intelligent  and  upright  juror  in  all 
affairs  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  ballot.''  What  the  Institute  has 
done  in  furtherance  of  this  aim  through  its  occasional  publications,  and 
with  a  serious  drain  upon  its  resources,  will  continue  to  be  done,  and 
under  its  auspices  ;  but  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  a  large  saving  in 
expenditures  in  its  press  department,  and  a  corresponding  advantage 
to  its  other  departments.  While  the  distribution  of  literature  thus  se- 
cured will  be  the  same  in  kind,  it  will  be  far  larger  in  extent ;  and  its 
presentation  in  a  magazine,  which  aims  to  occupy  a  foremost  place 
among  periodicals  of  its  kind,  and  through  which  the'  Institute  may 
speak  to  its  readers  and  the  public  monthly,  will  be  attended  by  so 
many  advantages  that  the  members  of  the  Institute,  not  less  than  the 
former  readers  of  The  Journal,  have  reason  to  give  the  new  arrange- 
ment their  cordial  approval. 


Alliance  of  The  Journal  and  the  Institute.— The  arrange- 
ment by  which  The  Journal  becomes  associated  with  the  Institute, 
therefore  represents  an  alliance  of  forces  directed  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  common  purposes.  Conducted  by  the  same  publishers  and  the 
same  editor-in-chief.  The  Journal  will  undergo  no  changes  other  than 
those  resulting  from  valuable  additions  to  its  editorial  staff  and  corps  of 
contributors.  It  will  have  even  a  higher  standard  of  excellence,  and 
the  larger  usefulness  attendant  upon  an  increased  circulation.  This 
alliance  will  therefore  make  the  magazine  not  less,  but  more  valuable  to 
its  former  readers.  Its  new  readers,  the  worthy  citizens  by  whose  un- 
selfish cooperation  the  Institute  of  Civics  has  been  placed  **  in  the 
forefront  in  a  great  patriotic  movement  that  nothing  can  prevent  f^om 
going  forward,"  t  will  find  it,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  press  depart- 
ment of  their  honored  institution,  an  exponent  of  the  same  purposes 
which  have  inspired  the  publications  (equivalent  to  more  than  16,000,- 
000  octavo  pages)  sent  forth  at  different  times  and  in  different  forms 
through  that  department. 

With  a  degree  of  success  indicated  by  the  unqualified  commenda- 
tion of  representative  secular  and  religious  journals  of  every  shade  of 
opinion,  and  a  continually  increasing  circle  of  appreciative  readers. 
The  American  Journal  of  Politics  will  use  its  every  effort  to 
promote  **  the  integrity,  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  vigilance  which 
are  essential  to  the  commonweal  under  the  rule  of  the  people." 


Woman's  New  Opportunity.— This  is  the  title  of  a  brochure  %  by 
Daniel  Qreenleaf  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  of  the 

*  Prepared  with  the  aid  of,  and  with  others  signed  by,  the  late  Chief  Justice  Walte, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Ctourt,  first  president  of  the  Institute's  board  of  trustees. 
+  New  York  Mail  and  Bzpress, 
X  Longmans,  Green  A  Co.,  New  York.    25c. 
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faculty  of  the  Institute  of  Civics.  It  is  the  substance  of  a  thoughtful 
and  suggestive  address  delivered  before  the  Woman's  Law  Class  of  the 
New  Yorli  City  University,  and  is  full  of  sensible  observations  which 
all  students  may  consider  with  profit. 


How  TO  Make  New  York  Better.— Und6r  title  of  "  How  to  Make 
New  York  a  Better  City,"*  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wingate,  one  of  the  New 
York  councilors  of  the  Institute  of  Civics,  trenchantly  discusses  some 
of  the  vexed  problems  of  municipal  government.  These  are  some  of 
liis  ol)ser  vat  ions:  **  What  is  needed  is  that  the  public  demand  a  better 
state  of  things.  We  must  get  down  to  business  and  say  what  we  want, 
and  then  see  that  we  get  it.  People  are  wearied  of  the  talk  of  reform  in 
general.  What  they  want  is  reform  in  particular.  Let  us  abandon  de- 
famation and  shrieking.  Let  us  first  reform  ourselves.  If  the  public 
demand  gold  watches  and  Bibles,  the  politicians  will  supply  the  de- 
mand. If  we  endure  dirty  streets,  crowded  schools,  and  tenements,  it  is 
our  own  fault."  As  a  sanitary  engineer,  Mr.  Wingate  gives  special  at- 
tention to  "the accursed  tenement  system"  of  New  York,  and  asks: 
**How  can  we  expect  to  elevate  the  masses  without  improving  their 
sanitary  surroundings?"  "The  tenement  rookery  assails  the  family 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  church  and  of  society.  It  promotes  vice,  fos- 
ters crime,  feeds  the  saloon  and  the  hospital,  and  is  the  source  of  end- 
less physical  and  moral  evil.  Here,  at  least,  radical  action  is  necessary, 
no  matter  at  what  cost." 


Municipal  Leagues.— Municipal  league  organizations  may  be  ex- 
pected to  multiply  in  the  near  future.  In  response  to  an  inquiry  ad- 
dressed to  the  Institute  of  Civics,  as  to  methods  of  organization,  we 
commend  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Boston  Municipal  League. 
One  of  the  Institute's  councilors,  Hon.  S.  B.  Capen,  is  president  of  the 
League,  and  by  addressing  him  a  copy  can  doubtless  be  obtained.  In 
this  connection  the  editors  take  occasion  to  say  that  they  will  be  glad 
to  respond  in  these  pages  to  inquiries  concerning  organized  efforts  for 
the  betterment  of  civic  and  social  conditions,  and  invite  from  the  pro- 
moters of  such  efibrts  information  which  may  be  useful,  in  the  form  of 
notes  and  comments,  as  to  meetings,  addresses,  publications,  or  other 
means  employed  for  the  realization  of  their  objects. 


The  Peabody  and  Slater  Funds.— The  public  has  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  work  which  is  being  accomplished  through  the 
agency  of  the  Peabody  and  Slater  funds,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  it 
adequately  appreciates  the  full  importance  of  its  noble  activities.  "  To 
teach  the  gospel  of  work";  **to  dignify  labor";  "to  prepare  wise 
teachers  and  leaders  for  the  negro  race  "  ;  "  to  fit  the  negroes  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  personal,  social,  political,  and  moral  duties  "  ;  *'  to 
make  them  intelligent,  upright,  and  industrious  men,  and  good  citi- 

*  "  ChrlBtlan  City"  publications,  150  Flftli  Ave.,  New  York.    3c  a  copy. 
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zetis '' ;  these  are  various  statements  of  the  objects  which  these  funds  are 
promoting. 

The  magnitude  of  the  field  of  endeavor  is  suggested  by  tlie  fact  that 
it  includes  **  seven  millions  of  negroes  scattered  over  818,000  square 
miles — as  large  a  territory  as  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Grermany, 
Great  Britcdn,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland."  All  that  this  grand 
agency  seeks  to  accomplish,  with  a  right  understanding  of  the  term,  is 
embracf  d  within  the  scope  of  "  Civics '' ;  for  the  end  of  the  work  to 
which  the  Peabody  and  Slater  funds  contribute,  Is  the  reenforcement  of 
the  inflluences  which  make  for  good  government,  by  making  good  citi- 
zens. Reports  relating  to  this  work,  and  which  furnish  information  of 
great  interest  and  value,  can  be  secured  by  addressing  the  secretary  of 
the  funds,  who  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Institute  of  Civics,  Hon.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  LL.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Political  Science  Quarterly.— The  June  number  of  The  Politi- 
cal Science  Quarterly ^  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  has,  among  other  exhaus- 
tive and  scholarly  articles,  papers  by  Bowland  Hazard  (of  the  Institute 
of  Civics)  and  Charles  B.  Spahr  on  **  Giffen's  Case  against  Bimetallism," 
and  on  **  The  Origin  of  Standing  Committees  "  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Jameson. 

.  .  The  Dallas  (Texas)  Morning  New»,  of  May  31,  publishes  in  full 
an  able  and  inspiring  address  on  **  Good  Citizenship,  "  delivered  before 
the  Texas  State  Union  of  Christian  Endeavor  societies  at  Waco,  May  30, 
by  one  of  the  most  interested  of  the  Texas  councilors  of  the  Institute 
of  Civics,  Ira  H.  Evans,  Esq.,  of  Austin.  Mr.  Evans  commended  his 
hearers  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  response  has  been 
made  by  letters  from  all  parts  of  Texas.  .  .  The  Chicago  members  of 
the  Institute  have  effected  a  large  organization  (Tlie  Chicago  Civics 
Club),  which  includes  many  of  the  foremost  citizens,  with  Judge  E.  B. 
Shoeman,  LL.D.,  as  president.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  O.  Murray,  vice-president, 
and  E.  M.  Winston,  Esq.,  secretary.  The  Chicago  papers  gave  ex- 
tended accounts  of  the  organization  and  of  the  objects  and  work  of  the 
Institute. 


Annual  Meeting  op  Trustees.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  the  ninth  since  its  or- 
ganization, and  the  seventh  since  its  incorporation  under  the  laws  of 
Congress  as  a  national  institution,  was  held  at  the  Ebbitt  House, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Wednesday,  May  23,  with  an  adjourned  session  at 
the  Institute's  offices  in  New  York  City,  Thursday,  June  7th.     Hon. 
William  Strong,  LL.  D.,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (retired), 
presided  at  the  session  in  Washington,  and  Mr.  John  I.  Covington,  at 
the  session  in  New  York.    The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  board,  which  presented  evidence  of  a  large 
amount  of  useful  labor,  were  presented,  and  its  acts  unanimously  ap- 
proved.   The  committee's  efforts  to  make  the  Institute  instrumental  in 
enlisting  societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Epworth  League  societies,  and 
various  women's  organizations  in  activities  calculated  to  promote  the 
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objects  represented  by  the  Institute,  were  especially  commended.     Mr. 
Henry  Fitch  Blount   suggested    that   steps   be   taken  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  this  l>eing  iu   his 
Judgment  an  end  greatly  to  be  desired.    Henry  Randall  Waite,  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  presented  a  printed  copy  of  his  annual  report  for 
the  past  year,  with  statements  as  to  matters  not  referred  to  in  the  report, 
including  arrangements  with  the  publishers  of  The  American  Jour- 
nal OF  Politics,  as  the  result  of  which  that  magazine  will  hereafter 
be  the  official  organ  of  the  Institute.     Trustees  to  fill  vacancies  were 
were  elected  as  follows:    Class  of  1897,  reelected:    President  William 
Preston  Johnson,  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans;  Chancellor  Henry 
M.  MacCracken,  New  York  City  University;  Cephas  Brainerd,  New 
York  City;  Dr.  George  Brown  GK)ode,  Director  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C;  W.  W.  Scarborough,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Henry  Fitch 
Blount,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  Henry  Randall  Waite,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.;  and  Gen.  W.  S.  Stryker,  Trenton,  N.  J.    New  elections:  Hon.  J.  L. 
M.  Curry,  LL.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  Cornelius  N.   Hoagland, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Gen.  Joseph  Cabell  Breckinridge,  U.  S.  Army,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Class  of  1896:  Hon.  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  of  New  York,  to 
succeed  Hon.  Orlando B.  Potter,  deceased;  Judge  W.  H.  Arnoux,  LL.D., 
of  New  York,  to  succeed  Col.  George  T.  Balch,  deceased;  and  Col.  Charles 
H.  Denison,  of  New  York.    Class  of  1895:  Hon.  E.  B.  Sherman,  LL.D., 
of  Chicago,  111.,  to  succeed  Hon.  John  Jay,  LL.  D.,  deceased,  and  La- 
Salle  A.  Maynard,  of  New  York.    Officers  of  the  board  were  elected  as 
follows:    Chairman,  Justice  William  Strong,  LL.  D.,  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court;  vice-chairman,  Cephas  Brainerd,  Esq.;  secretary,  Hon.  William 
E.  Sheldon,  LL.  D.;  treasurer.  Col.  Charles  H.  Denison;    auditor.  Dr. 
Cornelius  N.  Hoagland;  executive  committee,  W.  H.  DePuy,  LL.D., 
chairman;  Judge  W.  H.  Arnoux,  Cephas  Brainerd,  J.  I.  Covington, 
Col.  C.  H.  Denison,  C.  N.  Hoagland,  M.  D.,  L.  A.  Maynard,  W.  E. 
Sheldon,  Dr.  H.  R.  Waite.    Andrew  J.  Palm,  editor  American  Jour- 
nal OF  Politics,  was  elected  secretary  of  the  department  of  the  press, 
Mr.  Hughes  D.  Slater,  secretary  of  the  department  of  popular  work, 
and  John  I.  Covington,  registrar.    The  following  resolution  was  pre- 
sented and  unanimously  adopted :    ♦*  Resolved^  That  the  executive  com- 
mittee, acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Washington  members  of  the 
l>oard,  be  requested  to  consider  the  advisability  of  making  provisions 
for  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Institute,  to  be 
held  in  Washington  at  some  suitable  time  during  the  coming  year;  and 
that  they  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  arrange  for  such  a  meeting." 
Through  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  Dr. 
George  Brown  Goode  and  LaSalle  A.  Maynard  acted  as  secretaries  at 
the  respective  sessions. 

Good  Government  in  Cities.— -A  conference  of  organizations  inter- 
ested in  municipal  government  reform  was  held  in  New  York  last 
month,  many  large  cities  being  represented  by  delegates.  The  speak- 
ers said  that  the  outlook  for  reform  was  encouraging,  as  business  men 
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are  beginning  to  realize  the  practical  importance  of  the  movement. 
The  preamble  to  the  constitution  adopted  for  a  Municipal  League  of 
New  York  State  states  the  objects  of  the  reformers  to  be  as  follows : 
**The  administrative  part  of  a  city  government  should  be  conducted  upon 
the  same  general  principles  as  any  large  private  business  ;  general  con- 
trol of  the  business  by  those  whose  interests  are  involved  ;  diligent  and 
honest  collection  of  revenue ;  economy  in  expenditure ;  appointment 
and  promotion  for  merit  alone,  and  without  reference  to  the  political 
faith  of  those  employed ;  continuance  in  employment  of  those  who 
give  faithful  and  efficient  service.  Elective  municipal  offices  shoul^  be 
filled  by  the  best  men  qualified,  of  whatever  political  party  ;  the  ques- 
tions which  divide  parties  in  state  and  nation  do  not  concern  the 
government  of  a  city.  Each  city  should  have  large  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  expenditure  of  moneys  raised  for  municipal  pur- 


The  Taxation  of  Churches.— One  of  the  mooted  questions  before 
the  New  York  constitutional  convention  is  the  taxation  of  churches. 
The  ^€w  York  Sun  notes  the  fact  that  the  total  value  of  church  prop- 
erty in  the  state  is  $140,123,008.  These  figures  are  from  the  census  of 
1890.  According  to  the  same  census  the  total  value  of  church  property 
in  the  United  States  is  $639,694,439.  Those  who  believe  that  church 
property  should  be  taxed  are  not  only  interested  in  influencing  the 
delegates  to  this  convention,  but  they  are  busily  at  work  promulgating 
their  ideas  In  all  other  states.  It  is  recalled  to  them  that  James  A. 
Garfield  once  said :  "If  you  exempt  the  property  of  any  church 
organization,  to  that  extent  you  impose  a  tax  upon  the  whole  com- 
munity.** 

The  Sun  farther  says :     The  exemptionists  argue  that  church  prop- 
erty is  non-productive,  and  for  that  reason  should  be  exempt.    The 
non-exemptiouists,  replying,  say  that  a  great  deal  of  secular  property 
is  non-productive,  and  add  :    **  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  churches 
wholly  unproductive  ?    In  many  of  them  pews  are  rented  at  prices 
which  put  them  out  of  the  reach  of  all  but  the  more  wealthy  people  of 
the  society,  making  these  churches  practically  club  rooms  for  the  rich. 
Why  should  they  not  pay  taxes  on  these  luxurious  appointments  of 
worship  ?    People  who  own  club  rooms  in  which  they  worship  probably 
Just  as  sincerely  on  week  days  as  they  and  others  do  in  the  fashionable 
churches  on  Sunday  must  pay  taxes  on  their  places  of  resort,  and  there 
is  no  really  sound  reason  why  owners  of  the  churches  should  have  more 
favors  than  they.    In  another  way  the  churches  are  productive.    They 
are  collection  offices  and  workshops.    In  them  are  gathered  most  of  the 
moneys  which  pay  the  salaries  of  112,000  or  more  clergymen,  and  in 
them  these  clergymen  do  much  of  the  work  which  entitles  them  to  the 
pay.    In  the  buildings  owned  by  these  corporations  millions  of  dollars 
are  annually  raised  by  means  of  pew  rentals,  fairs,  raffies,  meals,  col- 
lections, and  subscriptions.    How  can  they  be  exempt  on  the  ground  of 
non-productivity  ?  ** 
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The  exempt  ion  ista  say  that  churches  exert  a  great  moral  influence 
and  therefore  they  should  not  be  taxed.  The  non-exemption ists  attack 
this  argument  with  more  than  ordinary  vigor,  and  say  :  **  Perhaps  no 
other  *  argument '  against  Justice  in  taxation  has  so  much  influence  on 
the  average  man  as  this,  and  yet  no  defense  of  church  pauperism  could 
be  weaker.  What  can  be  said  for  the  moral  influence  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  delil)erately  refuses  to  pay  its  just  dues?  Fundamental 
to  all  morality  is  Justice.  The  man  who  will  not  deal  Justly  with  his 
fellows  is  not  moral  in  any  practical  way.  He  may  cry  aloud  for  moral- 
ity and  decency  and  purity  until  he  is  exhausted,  but  if  he  systematic- 
ally defrauds  his  neighbors  or  denies  to  them  equality  of  opportunity 
he  is  dishonest.  It  is  a  hollow  mockery  to  claim  that  the  Church  is  a 
healthful  moral  influence,  while  she  each  year  puts  her  hand  into  the 
pockets  of  the  people  and  steals  millions  of  dollars.  She  owns  the 
property,  and  she  should  pay  the  taxes  upon  it  at  the  same  rate  that  the 
individual  citizen  is  assessed  for  hla  property." 

A  flne  church  enhances  the  value  of  adjacent  property,  it  is  contended, 
and  therefore  it  is  just  to  exempt  them  from  taxation.  The  non-ex- 
emptionists  quote  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  who,  in  his  **  Political 
Economy,"  says :  **  All  that  religious  societies  have  a  right  to  ask  of 
the  civil  government  is  the  same  privileges  for  transacting  their  own 
aflkirs  which  societies  of  every  sort  possess.  This  they  have  a  right  to 
demand,  not  because  they  are  religious  societies,  but  because  the  exer- 
cise of  religion  is  an  innocent  mode  of  pursuing  happiness.  If  it  hap- 
pens accidentally  that  others  are  benefited,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  for  this  benefit.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  nt-eds  the  support  of  the  civil  government,  since  it  has 
existed  and  flourished  when  entirely  deprived  of  this  support." 

They  also  quote  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  wrote :  **  When  a  religion 
is  good  I  conceive  that  it  will  support  itself,  and  when  it  cannot  sup- 
port itself  and  God  does  not  take  care  to  support  it,  so  its  professors  are 
obliged  to  call  for  help  from  the  civil  power,  it  is  a  sign,  I  apprehend, 
of  its  being  a  bad  one." 

Again,  the  non-exemptionists  quote  James  A.  Garfield,  who  said  : 
**The  divorce  between  Church  and  State  ought  to  be  absolute.  It 
ought  to  be  so  absolute  that  no  church  property  anywhere,  in  any 
state  or  in  any  nation,  should  be  exempt  from  equal  taxation." 

The  joint  committee,  made  up  of  charities,  taxation,  legislative 
powers,  and  education,  numbers  sixty-six  delegates,  or  nearly  half  of 
the  entire  convention.  There  are  thirty-eight  Republicans  and  twenty- 
eight  Democrats  on  this  great  joint  committee — Protestants,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Hebrews. 

The  Age  Limit  of  Judges.— In  the  same  convention  an  amendment 
relative  to  the  age  limit  of  judges  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  is 
spoken  of  by  the  Sun  as  meeting  with  general  approval.  It  changes 
the  terms  of  the  judges  of  this  court  from  fourteen  years  to  ten  years, 
and  the  limit  of  the  age  to  which  a  Justice  can  serve  from  seventy  to 
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seventy-flve  years,  and  also  abolishes  the  pension  act  which  continues  the 
corapensation  of  a  judge  after  the  tinae  limit  has  expired.  Mr.  Moore, 
the  proposer,  says  that  most  of  the  very  best  judges  in  this  state  have 
been  at  their  best,  as  such,  when  they  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years. 
Their  knowledge  of  law,  their  experience,  ripened  by  many  years  of 
practice  and  upon  the  bench,  make  them  the  most  valuable  of  officers 
for  the  interest  of  suitors,  and  it  is  not  only  depriving  the  people  of 
this  experience  and  legal  knowledge,  but  also  cruel  to  the  judge  thus 
shelved,  both  as  to  usefulness  to  himself  and  to  the  people  at  a  time 
when  he  could  give  them  his  best  services. 


Making  United  States  Senators  Elective.— The  dilatory  and 
wavering  policy  manifested  in  our  **  American  House  of  Lords,"  and  its 
**  ultraconservatism  *'  in  matters  concerning  which  the  people  demand 
a  forward  movement,  is  calling  forth  numerous  criticisms,  of  which  the 
following,  from  Christian  Work^  is  an  example  :  **  The  fact  is  the  Sen- 
ate has  become  a  political  club  for  the  mutual  protection  of  individual 
interests,  and  that,  too,  often  regardless  of  political  proclivities.  This 
accounts  for  the  good  fellowship  among  senators,  and  it  further  ex- 
plains why  in  order  to  oblige  a  senator  the  public  interests  of  the  coun- 
try are  coolly  put  aside.  The  Senate  has  sadly  degenerated  from  what 
it  once  was.  The  only  remedy  that  seems  possible  is  to  make  senators 
elective.  Not  until  this  is  done  will  senators  become  truly  representa- 
tive, and  give  the  interests  of  the  country  the  first  consideration.'' 


A  Good  Word  for  the  Institute. — In  a  recent  issue,  the  New  York 
Mail  and  Express^  referring  to  untoward  tendencies  in  our  politics,  says: 
**  It  is  well  to  be  reminded  that,  although  somewhat  tardy  in  its  mspira- 
tion  and  development,  there  exists  an  organization,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Congress,  whose  object  is  the  promotion  of  good  government 
through  good  citizenship. 

*'  Universal  suffrage  is  looked  upon  in  some  quarters  as  experimental 
as  yet,  and  there  is  ample  work,  in  the  illumination  of  the  pervading 
darkness  enshrouding  the  minority  of  our  national  legislators  just  now, 
for  many  more  expounders  of  the  safeguards  of  our  free  institutions  and 
the  exaltation  of  the  standard  of  citizenship  than  the  limited  band  of 
workers  combined  in  the  several  branches  of  the  Institute  of  Civics. 
Still,  if  this  organization  has  lagged  necessarily  in  its  preliminary 
achievement,  it  has  unquestionably  taken  root  in  no  uncertain  way, 
and  in  hundreds  of  educational  institutions  throughout  the  land  the 
impetus  its  publications  and  methods  have  given  to  the  systematic 
study  of  good  government  and  the  ethics  of  suffhige  has  been  marked 
and  widely  felt.  The  claim  of  its  projectors  that  the  Institute  is  in  the 
forefront  in  a  great  patriotic  movement  that  nothing  can  prevent  from 
going  forward,  is  indisputable." 


Promotion  op  Civic  Virtue.— Dr.  T.  W.  Braidwood,  a  councilor  of 
the  Institute,  frequently  contributes  to  the  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Evening 
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Journal  articles  in  furtherance  of  its  aims.  Under  date  of  June  6th, 
he  says:  **No  sacred  constitution  can  safeguard  the  freedom  and  wel- 
fare of  a  people  who  allow  every  center  of  population  to  be  degraded  to 
the  will  and  say-so  of  irresponsible  politicians.  There  may  be  in  Con- 
gpress  and  state  legislatures  objectional  proceedings,  but  are  not  our 
towns  and  cities  under  the  dictation  of  party  rings,  the  very  centers  of 
civic  and  political  corruption  ?  It  is  in  the  reform  of  our  municipalities 
that  the  reform  in  our  national  parties  can  only  begin,  not  by  spas- 
modic effort  at  election  times,  but  by  the  organization  of  permanent  in- 
stitutions for  the  promotion  of  civic  virtue.  Others  in  Vineland  are 
needed  for  such  vital  duties  and  ought  to  engage  in  them ;  still,  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can  to  arouse  the  educated  classes  of  the  place  from,  the 
slumber  of  civic  indifference,  in  the  hope  that  the  awakening  time  may 
soon  come.'' 

The  Jewish  Labor  Bureau.— 7Vi6  Altruist  is  the  title  of  a  quarterly 
publication  conducted  by  women,  and  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
philanthrophy.  It  begins  a  late  number  with  the  pertinent  remark 
that  *Hhere  can  be  no  more  appropriate  time  than  the  present  for  em- 
phasizing the  motto  of  The  Altruist :  *  Every  man  is  called  to  the  ser- 
vice of  others.' "  In  an  article  referring  to  the  Jewish  Labor  Bureau 
of  New  York,  it  says  :  **  The  Hebrews  are  the  only  people  who  system- 
atically care  for  their  own  poor,  and,  while  representatives  of  every 
other  race  are  begging  in  the  streets,  the  Jew  is  never  a  public  burden. 
When  he  arrives  at  Castle  Garden  he  is  taken  in  charge  by  an  agent  of 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  he  is  provided  with  work  or  set  to  learn 
a  trade,  and  his  family  is  cared  for  until  he  becomes  self-supporting. 
Supervision  does  not  cease  when  the  Jew  leaves  New  York,  but  ex- 
tends to  other  cities.  A  Jew  is  not  given  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  sum  of 
money,  but  he  is  given  instead,  the  opportunity  of  caring  for  himself 
and  his  family.    Surely  there  is  here  much  for  us  to  imitate." 


Licensing  Houses  of  Prostitution.— The  citizens  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  are  agitated  by  a  proposal  now  under  consideration  to  license 
houses  of  prostitution.  The  Courier  Journal^  as  might  be  expected, 
voices  the  opposing  public  sentiment.  A  condensed  statement  of  the 
controversy  is  given  in  the  issue  of  Pj/d^ic  Opinion  of  May  31^  as  fol- 
lows :  **  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Board  of  Public  Safety  will  find  the 
people  of  Louisville  prepared  for  adopting  its  views.  The  plan  pro- 
posed is  not  a  new  one.  In  most  of  its  details  it  has  been  tried  before. 
It  is  some  improvement  on  previous  experiments  in  so  far  as  it  pro- 
poses to  devote  all  sums  collected  for  the  licensing  of  disorderly  houses 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  house  for  fallen  women.  The  board  seems  to 
realize  the  strength  of  the  objection  on  moral  grounds  to  giving  a  legal 
status,  by  license  or  registry,  to  prostitution,  but  defends  its  plan  on  the 
ground  that  the  license  it  proposes  is  not  for  revenue,  but  for  reforma- 
tion ;  that  it  is  a  practical  means  of  raising,  without  cost  to  the  citizens, 
a  Aind  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  abandoned  women  opportunities 
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for  leading  better  lives.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  this  will  recon- 
cile the  public  to  the  appearance  of  giving  legal  sanction  to  immorality. 
There  has  been  in  the  United  States  but  one  conspicuous  experiment 
with  licensed  prostitution.  That  was  at  St.  Louis,  under  a  law 
passed  by  the  Missouri  legislature  in  1870.  The  experiment  was 
abandoned  after  four  years'  trial,  having  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  its  advocates.  It  had  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pro- 
fessed prostitutes  and  a  greater  increase  still  in  clandestine  prostitution. 
Tbe  St.  Louis  experiment  has  been  ft-equently  but  erroneously  pointed 
out  as  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  license  system.  Something  similar 
seems  to  have  been  tried  at  Cleveland,  where  the  chief  of  police  is  said 
to  have  assumed  authority  to  set  up  a  system  of  registration,  combined 
with  medical  examinations.  Mr.  Aaron  W.  Powell,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  not  long  ago,  said  he  had 
been  informed  that  the  result  of  the  experiment  at  Cleveland  had  been 
wholly  demoralizing,  the  women  becoming  bolder  in  the  feeling  of 
immunity  f^om  police  interference.  In  Europe  there  has  been  a  more 
thorough  test  of  the  license  system.  It  was  tried  in  England,  and  was 
abandoned  in  1886  as  a  failure,  upon  unquestionable  proof  that  the 
numl)er  of  lUlen  women  had  increased  under  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem. Other  European  countries  have  persisted  longer  in  the  license 
plan,  but  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Powell,  in  the  paper  referred  to  above, 
and  after  the  gathering  of  information  on  the  subject,  that  Europe  is 
on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  system  as  a  failure." 


CoBRUPT  PoiiiOEMEN.— Apropos  of  this  discussion  is  the  shameAil 
disclosures  now  being  made  under  legislative  investigation  in  New 
York  City,  which  clearly  establish  the  fact  that  policemen,  including 
sergeants  and  captains,  have  for  a  long  time  **  protected '^  houses  of 
prostitution,  and  as  the  price  of  their  infamy,  extorted  **  fees  "  as  high 
as  ISOO,  in  addition  to  monthly  payments  of  sums  of  $50.  Disclosures 
in  Boston  and  other  cities  point  to  similar  conditions.  The  horrible 
rottenness  in  municipal  administration  thus  uncovered,  is  in  itself  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  the  utmost  efforts  for  a  revival  of  civic  virtue, 
through  a  permanent  institution  like  the  American  Institute  of  Civics, 
and  for  a  revolution  in  politics  through  Municipal  Leagues,  Good  Gov- 
ernment Clubs,  and  similar  organizations.  The  citizen  who  does  not 
rise  in  his  manhood,  regardless  of  party  lines  or  any  selfish  considera- 
tion, and  aid  in  stamping  out  infamies  such  as  these,  makes  himself  a 
sharer  in  them. 


CoNOBESB  AND  Civiii  SsBViCE.— Beferring  to  the  recent  action  of 
the  House  of  Representative^^  in  which  a  large  number  of  meml)ers 
manifested  a  disposition  to  reftise  an  appropriation  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  CkmgregationaZUty  Boston,  says: 
"  The  action  can  scarcely  have  strengthened  the  dominant  party  in  the 
affections  of  those  who  are  genuine  civil  service  reformers,  for  while 
the  commissioners*  salaries  and  expenses  are  provided  for,  and  while 
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the  incident  has  given  Commissioner  Roosevelt  an  opportunity  to  chal- 
lenge the  most  searching  investigation,  nevertheless  it  has  been  proved 
that  nothing  but  fear  of  the  public  and  not  devotion  to  principle  keeps 
the  present  law  on  the  books.  It  is  true  that  President  Cleveland  has 
recently  extended  the  classified  service  and  that  Postmaster-General 
Bissell  has  conformed  to  the  law  fairly  well,  but  Mr.  Quincy's  raid  on 
the  consuls,  Secretary  Carlisle's  spoils  crusade  in  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, and  Attorney-General  Olney's  recent  opinion,  making  assess- 
ments of  office-holders  possible  and  legal,  through  a  technical  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,''  are  cited  as  discouraging  signs.  *'  For  an  unanswer- 
able array  of  testimony  respecting  the  indescribable  fatuity  of  our  pres- 
ent method  of  selecting  and  rewarding  our  servants  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  the  June  Century  must  be  consulted.  Ex-ministers  to  England, 
France,  Turkey,  China,  men  like  Angell,  Lincoln,  and  Strauss,  tell  of 
that  which  they  have  seen  and  concerning  which  they  do  know." 


University  Extension.— In  a  large  way,  and  in  the  broad  field  of 
general  culture,  **  university  extension  "  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
most  useful  and  efficient  means  of  popular  education.  Three  of  the 
most  active  centers  of  this  work  are  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Provi- 
dence. In  Philadelphia  is  the  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching,  of  which  Prof.  E.  J.  James,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  president.  In  Chicago  the  work  is  directed  in  connection 
with  Chicago  University,  largely  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Prof. 
E.  W.  Bemis,  Ph.D.,  and  the  master  spirit  of  the  work  in  Providence 
is  President  E.  B,  Andrews,  D.D.,  of  Brown  University.  All  of  these 
gentlemen  are  councilors  of  the  Institute  of  Civics,  and  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  in  the  work  whose  direction  is  so  largely  in  their  hands  they 
do  not  neglect  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  good  citizenship.  The 
society  presided  over  by  Dr.  James  announces  a  *' summer  meeting" 
in  Philadelphia,  July  2  to  28,  with  an  attractive  program.  The  lecturer 
on  "Civics"  will  be  Prof.  Edward  T.  Devine,  who  is  also  the  director 
of  the  meeting,  and  will  furnish  full  information  as  to  progpram  and 
terms  of  attendance.  Address  111  South  Fifteenth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Civil  Service  Reform.— Walla  Walla,  Washington,  has  a  large 
patriotic  club  which  was  organized  in  response  to  matter  ftirnished  by 
the  Institute  of  Civics,  and  published  in  the  Union  of  that  city.  Its 
president  is  H.  S.  Blandford,  Esq.,  and  it  holds  monthly  meetings  of  a 
character  calculated  to  elevate  the  standard  of  citizenship.  A  late 
number  of  the  Union  has  an  extended  account  of  a  great  gathering  of 
citizens  under  the  auspices  of  this  club,  for  the  observance  of  the  birth- 
day of  Washington's  first  governor,  Isaac  Ingalis  Stevens,  and  the 
birthdays  of  Gen.  Phil.  Sheridan,  James  Madison,  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son. Hon.  Miles  C.  Moore,  the  last  governor  of  the  territory,  one  of 
the  orators  of  the  occasion,  said:  "In  the  city  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  an  imposing  monument  bears  this  inscription  :  *  In  memory 
of  Major-General  Isaac  Ingalis  Stevens,  born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  March 
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28,  1818,  who  gave  to  the  service  of  his  country  a  quick  and  comprehen- 
Bive  mind,  a  warm  and  generous  heart,  a  firm  will  and  strong  arm,  and 
who  fell  while  rallying  his  command,  with  the  flag  of  the  republic  in 
his  dying  grasp,  at  the  battle  of  Chantilly,  Va.,  September  1,  1862/" 
Governor  Moore  then  traced  the  career  of  Governor  Stevens,  dwelling 
upon  his  services  in  connection  with  the  exploration  for  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  his  administration  as  Governor  of  Washington,  his  prompt 
measures  for  quelling  the  Indian  uprising,  his  career  in  Congress,  his 
gallant  services  for  the  Union  in  the  War  of  the  Bebellion,  and  his 
heroic  death  at  Chantilly. 

Hon.  Issac  L.  Sharpstein  said  of  Andrew  Jackson,  that  '*  There  was  no 
occasion  in  his  whole  career  in  which  his  personal  interest  appeared  in 
conflict  with  that  of  his  country  that  he  did  not  surrender  the  former 
for  the  latter,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  find  more  men  in 
this  day  who  are  like  him  in  this  respect.  There  is  too  much  disposi- 
tion to  leave  the  aflTairs  of  government  exclusively  to  office-holders  and 
office-seekers.  I  apprehend  that  if  some  of  us  had  devoted  a  little 
more  of  our  time  in  the  past  to  public  affairs  there  would  now  be  no 
excuse  for  the  appointment  of  committees  to  examine  into  the  aflkirsof 
our  state  or  our  county.  General  Jackson  believed  that  all  public 
business  was  a  part  of  the  business  of  each  individual  citizen,  and  he 
at  all  times  so  conducted  himself.  Should  his  example  be  more  exten- 
sively followed,  our  people  would  be  better  citizens,  and  our  city,  county, 
and  state  be  better  governed. '* 

These  utterances,  appreciative  of  the  real  character  and  spirit  of  one 
of  the  most  positive  and  original  of  American  political  leaders,  are 
timely  and  Just.  That  is  not  a  fair  estimate  of  the  man  which  con- 
siders Jackson  only  as  the  supposed  originator  of  the  "  spoils  system," 
however  much  the  policy  of  his  administration  contributed  to  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  that  system.  As  Justly  said,  by  the  late 
Alexander  Johnston,  '*  Rotation  in  office,  the  notion  that  cdl  public  ser- 
vants must  be  elected  for  short  terms  and  easily  removable,  was 
first  announced  in  theory  by  Jefferson,  and  first  attempted  in  practice 
by  Jackson."  As  Mr.  Johnston  Airther  says,  Jackson,  in  politics,  was 
''the  legitimate  successor  of  Jefferson  as  the  assertor  of  individual 
rights  against  the  tendency  to  class  formation,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  in  Jefferson '# time  individualism  claimed  only  recognition,  while 
in  Jackson's  it  had  advanced  to  more  active  life."  If  the  theory  of 
Jefferson  practically  applied  by  Jackson,  as  shown  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent events,  has  proven  mischievous,  this  fact  warrants  no  conclu- 
sions which  reflect  upon  either  the  patriotism  or  the  integrity  of  these 
or  the  other  statesmen  and  party  leaders  who  then  gave  it  their  sup- 
port. They  sought  to  guard  against  the  perils  of  an  office-holding  class 
whose  power  might  become  dangerous  by  reason  of  the  permanency  in 
tenure  which  would  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  public  opinion  and  the 
popular  will. 

In  carrying  their  views  to  the  extreme  they  invited  other  evils  in 
place  of  those  which  they  sought  to  avert.    It  is,  nevertheless,  well  to  be 
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reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  danger  which  they  feared  was  a  real  one ; 
and  that  if  it  waa  escaped  only  by  the  substitution  of  another,  it  is  yet 
to  be  proven  that  the  one  accepted  is  worse  than  the  one  escaped.  It 
will  be  a  wholesome  thing  for  the  present  generation  to  lay  aside  un- 
warranted prejudices;  clear  itself  of  the  bias  and  bile  of  unreasoning 
and  unworthy  partisanship ;  emulate  the  zealous  patriotism,  while 
profiting  by  the  honest  mistakes  of  the  statesmen  of  other  generations  ; 
and  so  prepare  itself  for  the  wise  doing  of  that  which  must  now  be 
done  in  order  to  the  correction  of  past  errors  and  the  avoidance  of  new 
ones. 

We  are  well  on  the  way  toward  the  correction  of  the  mistaken 
policy  as  to  the  civil  service  honestly  advocated  by  Jefferson  and  in- 
augurated with  the  best  of  intentions  by  Jackson.  Public  senti- 
ment is  increasingly  favorable  to  measures  intended  to  make  fitness 
a  prime  qualification  for  office-holding ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  there  is  room  for  honest  differences,  even  between  the  advo- 
cates of  reform,  as  to  how  far  it  is  wise  or  safe  to  proceed  in 
the  matter  of  permanent  tenure  in  office.  When  men  sincerely 
seeking  to  promote  the  highest  interests  of  the  civil  service  find 
room  for  honest  differences  of  opinion,  these  differences  should  be 
harmonized  by  courteous  and  conciliatory  methods.  It  may  be  well 
to  act  upon  the  supposition  that  those  who  are  in  doubt  as  to 
how  far  it  is  safe  to  go  in  the  direction  of  establishing  a  permanent 
office-holding  class,  are  thoroughly  sincere  and  patriotic.  Civil  service 
reform  will  find  no  more  earnest  or  honest  advocacy  than  in  these 
pages.  But  they  will  not,  therefore,  refuse  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
in  passing  from  theory  to  practice  much  is  to  be  learned. 

If  there  is  any  lesson  which  may  he  derived  from  the  policy  as  to 
the  civil  service  favored  by  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  it  is  that  danger  lies 
in  extremes.  Methods  are  important,  but  results  ar6  more  so.  The  re- 
sult desired  is  not  only  the  purification,  the  elevation,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  civil  service,  but  the  abolition  of  conditions  demoralizing  to 
good  citizenship  and  good  government  alike,  under  which  official  posi- 
tions are  brought  within  the  control  of  victorious  politicians,  who 
distribute  them  as  prizes  among  their  retainers.  If  these  conditions 
can  be  changed  only  by  tenure  of  office  during  good  behavior  (or  tenure 
for  life),  let  all  doubtful  good  citizens  lend  their  eaw  with  candor  and 
patience  to  the  facts  which  shall  convince  them.  If  the  result  can  be 
secured  by  regulations  as  to  tenure  more  fiexible,  let  other  good  citizens 
make  use  of  their  ears  in  like  manner.  It  is  by  such  treatment  of  each 
other  that  the  genuine  seekers  after  that  which  is  for  the  best  interest 
of  government  and  people  will  find  their  way  to  what  they  seek. 


A  Needed  Reform. — A  Wisconsin  paper  comments  as  follows  on 
the  plan  of  holding  annual  sessions  of  the  legislature: 

**  The  Albany  Argu%^  a  paper  often  correct  in  its  diagnosis  of  Demo- 
cratic principles,  makes  a  great  mistake  when  it  antagonizes  the  propo- 
sition before  the  state  constitutional  convention  for  biennial  elections. 
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It  affects  to  see  in  it  a  distrust  of  the  people,  but  the  experience  of  every 
other  state,  where  the  theory  has  been  adopted,  shows  that  the  people 
themselves  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  biennial  system.  The  politicians 
have  opposed  the  biennial  plan  everywhere,  while  the  people  have 
fiftvored  it  and  compelled  its  adoption  in  most  of  the  states. 

'*Any  plan  which  will  make  longer  intervals  between  elections  and 
also  between  l^islative  sessions,  should  receive  careftil  consideration. 
The  people  do  not  like  to  be  harried  every  year  with  a  political  cam- 
paign, though  it  is  the  life  of  politicians.  Once  in  two  years  is  often 
enough  for  general  elections,  and  also  for  legislative  sessions.  The 
officials  are  not  appreciably  farther  from  the  people  under  such  a  sys- 
tem, and  the  reduction  in  public  expenses  is  considerable. 

"There  is  a  general  demand  for  less  tinkering  with  the  statutes,  and 
biennial  sessions  meets  it.  The  main  idea,  however,  in  the  New  York 
proposition  is  that  local  and  general  elections  shall  be  separated  from 
each  other,  and  it  is  so  good  that  it  Lb  a  wonder  that  anybody  can  criti- 
cise it.  The  separation  is  accomplished  in  Wisconsin  by  having  muni- 
cipal elections  come  in  the  spring  and  general  elections  in  the  fall,  and 
those,  too,  on  the  biennial  year  only,  thus  giving  a  longer  rest  between 
political  campaigns. 

*'  Under  a  system  where  all  elections  are  held  in  the  fall,  as  in  New 
York,  the  municipal  elections  could  be  held  in  the  odd-numbered  years 
and  the  state  elections  at  the  same  time  as  the  congressional  elections 
must  come,  in  the  even-numbered  years,  and  that  is  practically  the 
proposition  before  the  convention.  The  Democrats  in  the  body  will 
make  a  great  mistake  if  they  antagonize  if 


The  Working  Girl.— Apropos  of  the  discussion  now  going  on  in  New 
York  on  the  woman  question,  a  well-informed  writer  says :  "An  impres- 
sion entirely  wrong  is  the  one  that  is  made  by  women  speakers.  They 
say  working  women  are  crushed  down  by  man  ;  that  man  is  the  enemy 
that  must  be  contended  with  ;  that  man  has  taken  up  arms  against  the 
poor  working  girl.  Now  every  self-supporting  woman  knows  that 
man  is  her  best  friend.  He  is,  as  a  rule,  willing  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote any  woman  who  is  brave  enough  to  enter  the  Held.  I  have  never 
yet  heard  a  man  speak  of  his  women  employees  in  any  wd^  but  in 
terms  of  his  highest  esteem.  Man  stands  always  ready  to  receive 
working  women  on  the  sam^  social  platform  as  himself,  but  woman 
stands  aloof,  ready  to  put  the  working  woman  under  her  heel  and 
crush  her.  8ome  time  ago,  because  a  widower  married  his  bright  type- 
writer he  was  disowned  by  his  family  as  though  he  had  done  some- 
thing dishonorable.  I  am  tired  of  women  talkers  misrepresenting  the 
true  condition  of  affairs.  If  they  want  to  improve  the  poor  working 
girl's  lot  let  them  commence  by  converting  themselves  to  thinking 
more  highly  of  her." 


Prof.  Ely's  Socialism.— A  reviewer  of  Mr.  Ely's  new  work  on  so- 
cialism in  the  Pittsburg  Commercial  Cfazette  has  the  following  among 
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other  good  things  to  say  of  it :    ''  Here  are  the  limits  in  which  social- 
ism is  to  act — that  is,  broadly  speaking.    Mr.  Ely  suggests  the  social- 
ization of  inventions  and  improvementSf  and  of  undeveloped  mineral 
wealth.    He  will  not  admit  that  when  a  man  buys  a  piece  of  land  he 
rightfully  buys  everything  under  it  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  and 
above  to  the  boundary  of  nowhere ;  that  wealth  does  not  represent 
labor ;  it  is  the  gift  of  nature  to  all  men.    This  implies  the  socializa- 
tion of  the  coal  industry,  and  especially  because  that  industry  is  one  of 
the  inseparable  incidents  of  the  railway  industry.     If  Mr.  Ely  were 
writing  his  book  now  he  would  doubtless  dwell  on  this,  for  never  has 
there  been  in  any  industry  such  a  disastrous  breakdown  of  the  princi- 
ple of  private  management  as  in  this.    What  kind  of  management  is 
that  under  which  men  have  to  telegraph  to  labor  leaders  to  know  if 
they  may  be  allowed  to  open  their  mines,  to  work  their  own  property  ? 
What  kind  of  management  is  that  by  which  business  is  conducted 
with  aid  of  officers  armed  with  Winchester  rifles  and  Gatling  guns  ? 
This  is  not  blaming  those  men.    They  are  victims  to  circumstances  as 
much  as  the  poorest  of  their  employees.    They  broke  down  in  their 
management  because,  little  by  little,  in  the  development  of  those 
forces  Mr.  Ely  tells  of,  a  burden  was  put  on  them  under  which  no  men 
could  bear  up.    Railway  men  have  broken  down  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  loudest  calls  for  federal  protection  against  the  ruinous  duplication 
of  lines  have  been  from  the  most  experienced  of  those  men." 


Good  Government  CiiUBS.— In  many  towns  throughout  our  land 
there  have  been  established  clul)s  whose  aim  is  to  see  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  respective  communities  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  individ- 
ual or  party  ends.  They  are  always  composed  of  the  best  and  most 
progressive  men  and  usually  are  entirely  non-political.  From  various 
causes  it  sometimes  happens  that  unworthy  men  are  elected  to  positions 
of  honor  and  trust,  and,  neglectAil  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them, 
seek  to  profit  themselves  or  the  clique  they  represent  regardless  of  the 
duty  they  owe  to  their  fellow-citizens.  In  so  deplorable  a  state 
of  affairs  a  good  government  club  can  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
community.  Its  mere  existence  has  the  effect  of  putting  a  damper  on 
dishon^t  practices  and  of  keeping  the  management  of  town  matters 
strictly  on  a  business  basis. 

In  the  expenditure  of  public  money  there  are  various  ways  in  which 
it  may  be  in  part  diverted  from  the  purposes  intended.  Laying  out 
parks,  building  and  repairing  streets  and  sidewalks,  sewers,  public 
buildings,  and  ^11  public  improvements  afford  opportunities  for  those 
who  are  not  averse  to  making  an  ''honest''  dollar  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  But  with  a  well-organized  good  government  club  always  on 
the  alert  to  see  that  every  cent  expended  brings  a  return  in  results  ob- 
tained, there  is  small  opportunity  for  defrauding  the  people. 

A  good  government  club  is  desirable  also  because  it  acts  as  a  brake  on 
extravagance  and  the  unwise  use  of  public  funds.  A  town  is  often 
burdened  with  debt  through  the  injudicious  policy  of  honest  but  short- 
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sighted  officials,  whose  enthusiasm  is  greater  than  their  Judgment. 
The  knowledge  that  an  intelligent  body  of  men  will  weigh  with  calm 
and  clear  decision  every  act,  is  certain  to  have  a  most  salutary  effect. 
It  is  not  only  the  privilege  but  the  duty  of  taxpayers  and  those  who 
hope  to  become  taxpayers  to  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  pub- 
lic affairs,  to  the  end  that  unwise  or  dishonest  men  may  not  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  community,  and  to  insure  that  the  people's  money  shall  be 
so  spent  as  to  benefft  the  people  and  the  town  and  confer  the  greatest 
good  on  the  greatest  number. 


PiTTSBUBO  TO  ABOLISH  THE  RoD.— The  Pittsburg  Po6t^  in  com- 
menting on  the  recent  action  of  the  school  principals  on  the  question 
of  abolishing  corporal  punishment,  says  : 

**The  action  of  the  public  school  principals  of  this  city  in  recom- 
mending the  abolition  of  the  rod  as  a  medium  of  punishment  in  the 
schools  is  a  demarcation  which  aptly  illustrates  the  trend  of  the  times 
in  educational  matters.  For  years  past  the  tendency  has  been  to  sub- 
stitute moral  suasion  for  the  birch  whenever  practicable,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  results  have  not  been  beneficial.  The  day  of  the  old- 
time  typical  pedagogue  who,  with  a  rod  that  closely  resembled  a  club, 
urged  his  pupils  along  the  flowery  path  of  knowledge,  as  Ichabod 
Crane  was  wont  to  do,  is,  happily;  passed  away,  and  in  his  stead  has 
risen  a  preceptor  in  every  way  his  superior,  and  with  conditions  so 
greatly  improved  that  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  has  become  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  task.  Moral  suasion,  and  not  brute  force,  is  the 
argument  generally  used  nowadays. 

*'  It  is  proposed  to  expel  the  pupils  who  will  not  behave  themselves 
and  obey  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  rod.  This 
seems  to  be  a  sensible,  enlightened,  and  advanced  stand.  If  a  pupil  is 
so  incorrigible  as  to  require  a  beating  from  time  to  time  to  keep  him  in 
harmony  with  the  rules  and  his  pleasant  surroundings,  it  is  perhaps 
better  for  him  and  the  others  to  weed  him  out.  At  any  rate  it  is  not 
likely  he  will  be  assisted  much  by  whipping  him.  He  has  nowadays 
every  incentive  to  study  and  to  show  a  due  respect  for  his  teacher  and 
the  rules,  and  if  he  does  not  it  would  perhaps  be  a  wise  course  to  expel 
him.  A  few  expulsions  would  work  as  efficaciously  no  doubt  as  a 
dozen  whippings.'' 

Automatic  Hanging.— Connecticut  is  going  to  inaugurate  a  new 
departure  in  the  execution  of  criminals.  A  device  hae^  been  adopted, 
and  the  machine  is  now  being  set  up  in  the  Hartford  state  prison, 
which  will  virtually  compel  the  criminal  to  commit  suicide.  It  is  an 
automatic  contrivance,  run  by  hydraulic  power,  and  the  prisoner 
springs  the  trap  himself.  The  machine  is  designed  to  be  used  for  the 
first  time  in  the  execution  of  John  Cronin,  on  August  24. 

President  Tracy,  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  strongly  opposes 
the  adoption  of  the  new  machine.    He  says  in  a  letter  he  has  just  made 
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public  on  the  subject :  '*  I  oppose  the  propoeed  machine  because,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  whole  reason  and  only  reason  for  a 
change  arises  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  those  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  being  in  any 
way  directly  instrumental  in  taking  the  life  of  the  culprit.  The  court, 
in  condemning  a  prisoner  to  death,  never  intends  in  passing  Judgment 
that  he  shall  in  any  sense  become,  or  even  be  allowed  to  become, 
in  the  remotest  degree  an  active  agent  in  his  own  destruction.  If  such 
automatic  appliances  are  to  become  the  fashion,  why  may  not  the  Judge 
take  a  phonograph  to  the  quiet  seclusion  of  his  private  office,  deliver 
his  sentence  into  it,  have  it  placed  on  his  desk  in  the  court  room,  con- 
nected by  a  wire  running  under  the  floor  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
prisoner's  chair  and  so  arranged  that  when  the  latter  arises  and  steps 
forward  his  weight  may  complete  the  curcuit,  and  the  phonograph 
would  do  the  rest?  Then  the  poor  wretch,  after  having  passed  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  himself,  would  be  all  ready  to  go  to  Wethers- 
field  and  there  hang  himself,  thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of  wound- 
ing the  sensibilities  of  either  the  Judge  or  the  hangman.'* 


Trained  Nurses  in  the  State  Hospitals.— Governor  Pattison 
hit  the  center  of  the  mark  in  his  speech  before  the  Medico-Psychologi- 
cal Association,  when  he  insisted  that  the  employment  of  trained 
nurses  at  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  as  the  first  step  forward  in  the 
work  of  restoration  for  which  the  hospitals  were  primarily  intended. 
It  is  necessary  to  get  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  erroneous  and 
vulgar  idea  that  hospitals  are  places  of  detention,  in  which  the  insane 
are  lodged  as  a  matter  of  prevision  and  safety,  as  criminals  are  kept  in 
jail.  Hospitals  have  heretofore  been  built,  as  well  as  managed,  with 
greater  regard  for  the  safe-keeping  of  their  inmates  than  for  such 
proper  ministration  as  should  send  them  forth  into  the  world  again 
made  whole  in  body  and  mind.  But  what  can  the  most  accomplished 
alienist  do,  when  put  in  charge  of  a  crowded  state  hospital,  without  a 
proper  number  of  trained  assistants?  He  has  a  thousand  patients  to 
look  after  with  one  pair  of  eyes.  Aided  by  careful,  willing,  accustomed, 
and  accomplished  helpers,  the  condition  of  every  patient  might  be 
brought  within  supervisory  direction.  Without  such  competent 
nurses,  adequate  supervision  is  impossible,  and  cure  becomes  a  matter 
of  chance  rather  than  of  calculation. 

Happily,  Governor  Pattison's  suggestion  was  followed  by  the  fiash- 
ing  and  illuminating  address  of  Dr.  S.  Wier  Mitchell,  in  which 
hospitals  for  the  insane  as  they  are,  and  as  they  might  be,  were  con- 
trasted before  the  public  gaze— like  the  two  pictures  which  Hamlet, 
with  eager  insistence,  thrust  before  the  eyes  of  his  mother  and  declared 
that  even  madness  would  not  err  in  reserving 
*'  .  .  .  some  quantity  of  choice 
To  serve  in  such  a  difference." 

Improved  hospital  service,  from  which  politics  shall  be  eliminated 
and  scientific  treatment  brought  to  the  front,  cannot  be  objected  to  be^ 
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caose  of  the  necessity  for  larger  expenditure.  Money  has  been  thrown 
away  in  the  erection  of  unnecessarily  expensive  buildings,  following 
what  Dr.  Mitchell  aptly  designated  as  the  **  quasi-prison  idea.''  Much 
money  might  be  saved  in  this  direction  ;  but  much  more  money  would 
be  saved  in  employing  trained  nurses,  instead  of  the  haphazard, 
ignorant,  unaccustomed,  sometimes  brutal  attendants  who  are  set  to 
do  a  work  which  requires  special  aptitude  without  any  other  qualifica- 
tion than  mere  physical  capability.  It  would  be  cheaper  for  the  state 
to  cure  lunaticB  and  send  them  out  of  the  hospitals  than  to  neglect  the 
means  of  cure  and  support  them.  Hundreds  of  the  *'  chronic''  insane 
are  not  incurable.  They  are  often  persons  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cure. 

The  breezy  discussions  before  the  Medico-Psychological  Association, 
although  unexpected,  will  have  a  most  happy  effect  in  bringing  before 
the  public  the  dry-rot  conditions  in  the  state  hospital  service,  and  may 
result  in  the  adoption  of  remedial  measures. — Philadelphia  Record. 
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COLLEGE   AND    PROFESSIONAL   SCHOOL    DEPARTMENT. 

Associate  Members  of  the  Institute's  Faculty. 

In  the  following  colleges  and  professional  schools,  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  instruction,  as  indicated,  is  an  associate  member 
of  the  Institute's  faculty.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Institute  to  serve  as  a 
medium  through  which  these  instructors  may  be  brought  into  coopera- 
tion in  the  important  patriotic  service  of  promoting,  in  all  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  that  adequate  attention  to  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  popular  government,  practically  as  well  as  philosophically  con- 
sidered, which  shall  make  high  scholarship  an  assured  qualification 
for  best  citizenship  and  best  service  in  public  station. 

Students  in  the  institutions  thus  brought  into  relations  with  the 
Institute,  are  entitled  to  compete  for  the  "  Hall  Prizes  "  annually 
awarded  (in  June)  to  seniors  presenting  the  l)est  papers  relating  to  civic 
questions. 

The  executive  headquarters  of  the  Institute,  38  Park  Row,  New  York 
City,  always  open  to  the  public,  is  a  depository  of  current  literature 
(books,  catalogues,  and  other  matter)  relating  to  these  institutions. 

The  American  Journal  of  Politics,  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
Institute,  is  a  medium  for  the  publication  of  matter  of  special  interest 
and  value  to  the  instructors  and  students  in  these  and  other  American 
colleges  and  professional  schools.  It  has  the  assistance  editorially  of 
the  president  and  other  councilors,  and  has  the  promise  of  cooperation 
in  tne  way  of  contributed  matter  from  many  of  the  distinguished 
meml)ers  of  the  Institute  named  below  : 

J.  J.  Jarvis,  pres.  Add-Ran  Christian  Univ.,  Thorp's  Spring,  Texas. 
J.  W.   Lowber,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Add-Ran   Christian   Univ.,    Thorp's 

Spring,  Texas. 
James  K.  Powers,  Alabama  State  Normal  Col.,  Florence,  Ala. 
Lester  C.  Rogers,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Civics,  Alfred  Univ.,  Alfi*ed  Centre, 

New  York. 
J.  F.  Spence,  LL.D.,  American  Temperance  Univ.,  Harriman,  Tenn. 
Merrill  E.  Gates.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  pres.  Amherst  Col.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
John  Bates  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Amherst  Col.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Wm.  Lewis  Montague,  Ph.D.,  Amherst  Col.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Rev.  John  Franklin  Genung,  Ph.D.,  Amherst  Col.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Daniel  A.  Long,  D.D.,  pres.  Antioch  Col.,  Yellow  Sprinss,  Ohio. 
Edward  H.  Murfee,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Arkansas  Industrial  Univ.,  Fayette- 

ville.  Ark. 
Rev.  Horace  Bumstead,  D.D.,  pres.  Atlanta  Univ.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
C.  W.  Foss,  A.M.,  pres.  Augustana  Col.,  Rock  Island,  111. 
Joseph  E.  Stubbs,  D.D.,  pres.  Baldwin  Univ.,  Berea,  Ohio. 
William  W.  Prescott,  A.M.,  pres.  Battle  Creek  Col.,  Battle  Creek,  Miph. 
Rufus  C.  Burleson,  D.D.,  pres.  Baylor-Waco  Univ.,  Waco,  Texas. 
E.  D.  Eaton,  D.D.,  pres.  Beloit  Col.,  Beloit,  Wis. 
L.  V.  Dodge,  A.M.,  Berea  Col.,  Berea,  Ky. 
C.  F.  Peterson,  A  M.,  Bethany  Col.,  Lindsborg,  Kan. 
J.  L.  Dickens,  D.D.,  V)res.  Bethel  Col.,  McKenzie,  Tenn. 
John  Phelps  Fruit,  Bethel  Col.,  Russell ville,  Ky. 
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Rev.  Edward  I.  Devitt,  S.J.,  Boston  Col.,  Boston,  Mass. 

William  MacDonald,  A.B.,  Bowdoin  Col.,  Brunswick,  Me. 

F.  H,  M.  Henderson,  D.D.,  pres.  Bowdon  Col.,  Bowdon,  Ga. 

George  G.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Wilfred  H.  Munroe,  Ph.D.,  E.  Benjamin 

Andrews,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  pres.  Brown  Univ.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Franklin  A.  Giddings,  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  Col.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

0.  Cone,  D.D.,  pres.  Buchtel  Col.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Calvin  Easterley,  pres.  California  Col.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Charles  H.  Cooper,  Carleton  Col.,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Merwin  Marie  SnelLRector  Catholic  Univ.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  J.  Braden,  Ph.I).,  Central  Tennessee  Col.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

L.  H.  Blanton,  D.D.,  chancellor  Central  Univ.  Kentucky,  Richmond, 

Ky. 
Herman  A.  Koch,  D.D.,  Central  Wesleyan  Col.,  Warrenton,  Mo. 
J.  W.  Moncrief,  D.D.,  Christian  Univ.,  Canton,  Mo. 
Graham  Taylor,  Chicago  Theological  Sem.,  Chicago,  111. 
Rev.  David  Clark  John,  D.D.,  pres.  Clark  Univ.,  8.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Van  Petten,  Ph.D.,  Claverack  Col..  Claverack,  N.  Y. 
Shailer  Mathews,  A.M.,  Colby  Univ.,  Waterville,  Me. 
Henry  E.  Shepherd,  LL.D.,  pres.  College  of  Charleston,  Charleston,  8.  C. 
Jas.  C.  Welling,  LL.D.,  Columbian  Univ.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Alston  Ellis,  pres.  Colorado  Agricultural  Col.,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 
Frank  H.  Loud,  Colorado  Col.,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 
Francis  Marion  Burdick,  LL.D.,  Columbia  Univ.  Law  School,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Franklin  A.  Giddings,  Ph.D^  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
S.  G.  WiUiams,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  Univ.,  Cornell,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  WilUam  F.  King,D.D.,  LL.D.,  ires,  Cornell  Col.,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 
Nathan  Green,  LL.D.,  Cuml)erland  Univ.,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
Rev.  Wm,  J.  Tucker,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  pres.  Dartmouth  Col.,  Hanover, 

N.  H. 
Henry  L.  Smith,  Davidson  Col.,  Davidson,  N.  C. 
Albert  N.  Raub,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  pres.  Delaware  Col.,  Newark,  Del. 
Jno.  B.  D.  John,  D.D.,  DePauw  Univ.,  Greencastle,  Ind. 
Rev.  Geo.  E.  Reed,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  pres.  Dickinson  Col.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Rev.  David  B.  Perry,  A.M.,  pres.  Doane  Col.,  Crete,  Neb. 
N.  J.  Morrison,  D.D.,  pres.  Drury  Col.,  Springfield,  Mo. 
J.  J.  Mills,  pres.  Earlham  Col.,  Kichmond,  Ind. 
Rev.  Rufus  S.  Green,  D.D.,  pres.  Elmira  Col.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

1.  8.  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Emory  Col.,  Oxford,  Ga. 
W.  M.  Grier,  D.D.,  pres.  Erskine  Col.,  Due  West,  8.  C. 
Rev.  R.  A.  Beard,  D.D.,  Fargo  Col.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Rev.  J.  R.  H.  Latchaw,  A.M.,  pres.  Findlay  Col.,  Findlay,  O. 

W.  T.  Stott,  pres.  Franklin  Col.,  Franklin,  Ind. 

O.  Clute,  M.S.,  LL.D.,  pres.  Fla.  Agri.  Col.,  Lake  City,  Fla. 

Rev.  Jno.  S.  Stahr,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  pres.  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col., 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Charles  Manly,  D. p.,  pres.  Furman  Univ.,  Greenville,  8.  C. 

J.  Irvin  Smith,  pres.  Galesville  Univ.,  Galesville,  Wis. 

J.  M.  Wagstaff,  pres.  Gap  Col.,  Buflklo  Gap,  Tex. 

H.  W.  Everett,  Ph.D.,  Garfield  Univ.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Rev.  H.  K.  Warren,  A.M.,  pres.  Gates  Col.,  Neligh,  Neb. 

James  M.  Coleman,  A.M.,  Geneva  Col.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Arthur  Yager,  Ph.D.,  Georgetown  Col.,  Georgetown,  Ky. 

Carl  J.  Petri^Gustav  Adolfe  Col.,  St.  Peter,  Minn. 

Melancthon  Woolsey  Stryker,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  pres.  Hamilton  Col.,  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y. 

Rev.  Richard  Mcllwaine,  D.D.,  pres.  Hampden-Sidney  Col.,  Hamp- 
den-8idney^  Va. 
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Bev.  H.  B.  Frissel,  prin.  Hampton  Normal  and  Aft.  Inst.,  Hampton,  Va. 

Edward  Channing,  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  Univ.,  Caraoridge,  Mass. 

laaac  Sharpless,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  pres.  Haverford  Col.,  Haverford,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Brunner,  D.D.jj)res.  Hiawaasee  Col.,  Hiawassee  P.  O.,  Tenn. 

Edwin  Lester  Hall,  Hiram  Col^  Hiram,  O. 

Hon.  Geo.  Frank  Mosher,  LL.  D.,  pres.  Hillsdale  Col.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Bev.  E.  N.  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D.^res.  Hobart  Col.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Soott,  pres.  Hope  Col.,  Holland,  Mich. 

Bev.  R  M.  Coulter,  pres.  Hopedale  Normal  Col.,  Cadiz.  O. 

Bev.  Jeremiah  E.  Bankin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  pres.  Howard  Univ.,  Wash- 
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Prof  Harvey  W.  Milligan,  Illinois  Col.,  Jacksonville,  111. 

W.  H.  Wilder,  D.IX,  pres.  Illinois  Wesfeyan  Univ.,  Bloomington,  IlL 
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THE  ABOLITION  OF  PAUPERISM. 

E.   E.   HALE,   D.D 

[f  wholly  to  showing  the  radical  and 
between  the  work  we  do  for  ''the 
md  that  which  we  do  for  ''the  relief 

»Qld  fix  in  the  memory  of  my  readers 
explain,  by  appearing  in  two  charac- 
I  were  two  men.  As  explaining  the 
Abolition  of  pauperism,  they  onght  to 
ormer,  as  a  man  carefol  for  the  race, 
f  the  individual.  I  should  speak  to 
Ling  and,  indeed,  terror,  as  John  Knox 

Mary  from  her  iniquities,  or  tried  to 
L,  the  lecturer  on  the  relief  of  poverty 
nguage,  command  all  sympathies  for 

suffering.  We  should  be  reminded 
man  is  greater  than  humanity,"  and 
n  the  scale,  no  theory  of  ours  must  be 
way  of  the  service  which  brother  can 
)r.  And  in  what  we  teach  each  other 
in  the  relief  of  poverty,  there  shall  be 
or  doubt.  We  shall  not  bate  a  jot  of 
he  infinite  miracles  which  God  is  will- 
>ns  and  daughters. 

keep  steadily  .iu  mind  the  distinction 
d  "poverty."  It  is  pity  of  pities  that 
the  same  letter,  and  are  derived  from 
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the  same  root.  For  the  ordinary  eonfasion  of  the  two,  a  con- 
fosioQ  which  rans  into  all  familiar  conversation  and  destroys 
three  oat  of  fonr  of  the  printed  discussions  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  either,  is  a  very  great  misfortune.  And  until  and 
unless  we  clear  ourselves  wholly  from  this  confusion  we  may  as 
well  abandon  all  hope,  either  of  relieving  poverty  to  any 
purpose,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  abolishing  pauperism. 

In  a  sense  perfectly  intelligible,  we  are  all  poor.  We  all 
need  the  help  which  others  give  us.  It  is  a  good  study  in  the 
subject  of  poverty  when  any  man  specially  attempts  to  see 
where  he  would  be  after  twenty-four  hours  if  he  were  alone — if 
he  were  Eobinson  Crusoe  in  his  island,  or  Silvio  Pellico  un- 
attended in  his  cell.  How  would  we  spend  this  afternoon  and 
to-mqrrow  morniDg  if  there  were  not,  or  had  not  been, 
hundreds,  thousands  of  people  around  us  preparing  that  we 
might  eat  and  drink,  that  we  might  be  clothed  and  housed,  that 
we  might  have  the  books  we  read,  the  paper  we  write  upon,  the 
ink  we  write  with  t  We  are  all  poor.  That  is,  we  are  all  in  a 
condition  of  mutual  dependence. 

The  Savior  of  men,  quoting  the  same  expression  from  the 
greatest  of  lawgivers,  recognized  this  mutual  dependence,  in  the 
words  so  often  flung  in  our  faces  by  fools,  ''The  poor  ye  have 
always  with  yon."  It  is  fortunately  most  true.  It  expresses 
the  dependence  which  makes  the  czar  of  Eussia  need  the  help 
of  the  peasant  who  ploaghs  the  land.  Without  this  mutual  de- 
pendence there  is  no  social  order. 

But,  alas  ! — one  chafes  as  he  remembers  this  and  says  it,  be- 
oause  the  Savior  of  men  thus  spoke  of  mutual  dependence,  and 
spoke,  by  the  way,  to  Iscariot,  as  one  likes  to  remember.  Whin- 
ing sentimentalists  on  the  one  hand,  and  miserly  Iscariots  on 
the  other,  throw  in  our  teeth  the  phrase,  when  we  are  trying  to 
remove  the  causes  of  wretchedness,  much  as  they  might  laugh  at 
Mrs.  Partington  when  she  swept  back  the  tides  of  Canute  with 
her  broom.  "O,  but  you  know  the  poor  will  never  cease 
from  the  land.  O,  but  you  know  Hhe  poor  we  have  always 
with  us.'  "  As  if,  because  Jesus  Christ  rebuked  Judas  Iscariot, 
there  must  be  typhoid  fever  in  the  slums  of  a  city !     As  if  men 
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must  starve,  when  the  harvests  of  the  world  are  burstiDg  its 
granaries !  Such  a  statement,  in  any  particular  detail,  shows 
its  own  folly.  Bat  all  the  same,  in  public  discussion,  you  will 
hear  men  speak  as  if  chronic  and  intentional  beggary  were  to  be 
encouraged.  The  ^'mendicant  orders"  are  spoken  of  with  a 
certain  approbation.  There  must  be  poverty,  as  there  must  be 
tempest  ''Therefore" — ^this  is  almost  the  argument — "we 
ought  to  encourage  pauperism."  As  a  man  might  say,  we  ought 
to  nurse  an  infant  cyclone. 

The  most  important  work  of  Joseph  Tuckerman,  one  of  the 
saints  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  was  his  work  in  separating  the 
boards  and  offices  which,  in  his  own  city  of  Boston,  had  to  do  on 
the  one  hand  with  the  abolition  of  pauperism,  and  on  the  other 
hand  with  the  relief  of  poverty. 

So  weU  did  he  do  this  work  that,  in  admiration  and  surprise, 
De  Gtorando,  the  most  important  European  writer  of  that  time  on 
these  subjects,  said  with  delight,  when  he  read  Tuckerman' s 
works  :  ''  This  man  understands  the  difference  between  pauper- 
ism and  poverty."  The  words  would  be  a  good  epitaph  over 
his  grave. 

As  we  are  considering,  very  briefly,  the  foundation  principles 
of  studies  to  which  a  man  may  well  devote  his  life,^  I  must  be 
permitted  to  state,  without  argument,  many  of  these  principles. 

L  Take  it  as  fundamental  that  pauperism  may  be  abolished. 
Paaperism  is  the  permanent  dependence  of  a  hereditary  class 
aiM>n  the  state.  Now,  we,  among  other  duties,  pledge  ourselves 
to  the  abolition  of  pauperism,  confident  that  it  is  possible. 

Torture  of  witness  in  court  was  a  custom  of  European  tribu- 
nals within  150  years.  Torture  has  been  abolished.  Slavery 
was  an  institution  in  America  till  1865.  Slavery  has  been 
abolished. 

If  we  are  the  men  and  women  I  believe  we  are,  and  address 
ourselves  to  this  duty,  pauperism  will  be  abolished  in  the  United 
States  before  we  die,  just  as  leprosy  and  smallpox  and  scarlet 
fever  can  be  abolished,  whenever  the  governor  of  a  state  chooses 
to  abolish  them. 

It  is  to  be  observed  first,  as  Tuckerman  showed,  that  the 
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agencies  and  offioes  of  the  people  who  want  to  abolish  panper- 
ism,  are  different  and  separate  from  those  of  the  people  who 
want  to  reUeve  poverty.  It  is  a  good  thing,  indeed,  if  yon  do 
not  need  the  same  people,  to  speak  two  languages,  as  it  were,  as 
they  shift  from  side  to  side  in  these  two  sets  of  duties. 

The  parallel  is  precise  with  what  we  see  in  the  detail  of 
health.  Suppose  a  town  smitten  with  typhoid  fever.  Naturally 
the  doctors  who  have  to  treat  and  cure  the  sick  people,  are 
those  who  first  discover  and  point  out  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
They  call  on  the  community  to  avert  it.  It  proves,  for  instance, 
as  it  proved  at  Lawrence,  on  the  Merrimac  river,  that  their 
drinking^  water  was  polluted  from  sewage  above  them.  It 
proved  that  a  system  of  filtration  was  necessary  to  avert  the 
plague.  The  city  carried  this  work  through  and  the  disease  was 
virtually  annihilated.  ^ 

Now,  we  are  a  practical  people,  and  we  see  at  a  glance  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  make  these  doctors  make  the  surveys  for  the 
aew  reservoirs  and  the  channels  which  lead  to  them — absurd  to 
make  them  study  the  laws  of  filtration,  to  cleanse  the  water,  and 
then  to  supply  it  to  the  town.  We  see  at  once  that  this  must  be 
intrusted  to  civil  engineers  and  men  of  their  training.  The 
doctor  has  given  the  alarm,  the  engineer  must  provide  the 
remedy. 

The  person  who  personally  relieves  poverty  is  very  possibly 
not  the  best  man  to  carry  out  the  work  of  abolishing  pauperism. 
The  doctor  most  successful  in  managing  typhoid  may  not  be 
most  learned  in  cements,  in  quarrying,  or  in  the  building  of 
eulverts.  It  is  even  more  dangerous  in  the  case  of  pauperism. 
For  the  generous  habit  of  one  duty  may  unfit  a  man  for  the 
wholesome  severity  of  the  other.  We  remember  alL  along  that 
^Hhe  man  is  greater  than  humanity."  We  must  not,  in  our 
eagerness  for  the  race,  sacrifice  the  individual.  We  are  called 
at  nine  at  night  to  a  cold  tenement  house,  where  is  an  Italian 
beggar  just  landed,  with  four  or  five  starving  children  and  a 
mother,  who  has  just  given  birth  to  a  baby.  It  is  no  afiair  of 
ours,  then,  to  explain  to  those  x>eople  that  we  are  abolishing 
pauperism,  that  it  would  be  bad  for  them  to  belong  to  a  pauper 
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class,  and  that  any  present  relief  to  them  would  be  an  injury  to 
mankind.  Our  business  is  to  get  a  stove  into  that  room,  and 
some  kindly  word,  and  to  give  the  oldest  of  them  some  matches, 
and  we  ought  to  have  matters  so  in  hand  that  before  the  hour  is 
over  the  woman  shall  be  in  bed  and  the  children  shall  be  fed. 
When  to-morrow  comes  we  will  have  other  duties,  but  this  is  the 
practice  of  the  hour.  Now,  it  may  happen  that  the  man  well 
trained  to  this  service  is  not  the  best  man.  to  put  in  charge  of 
our  office  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism.  At  the  least,  we 
can  say  this,  that  it  is  rather  hard  on  him  to  make  him  change 
back  and  forth  many  times  in  a  day,  from  the  one  class  of  ^duties 
to  the  other. 

The  subject  is  one  to  which  an  expert  would  gladly  give 
twenty  or  thirty  lectures.  I  shall  have  attained  my  chief  object 
if  I  have  shown  that  we  have  two  absolutely  different  duties, 
and  that  it  may  well  be  that  these  duties  shall  seem  to  conflict 
with  each  other.  In  another  article  I  will  speak  of  what  we  are 
to  do  from  day  to  day  in  the  relief  of  such  need  as  may  appeal 
to  lis  as  philanthropic,,  public  spirited  citizens.  I  speak  now  on 
the  other  business,  which  I  have  compared  to  that  of  the  civil 
engineer,  and  in  the  space  at  my  disposal  I  can  only. indicate 
the  subdivisions  of  work  in  this  line. 

Speaking,  then,  practically,  I  should  say  that  in  every  Ameri- 
can town  of  a  larger  population  than  one  hundred  thousand 
I)er8ons,  there  ought  to  be  a  separate  officer  or  a  separate  board 
whose  time  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  prevention  of 
pauperism.  Officer  or  board  should  refer  to  other  authorities 
the  immediate  cases  of  present  need  requiring  present  relief  *, 
the  two  duties  should  not  be  mixed  together,  more  than  we 
should  intrust  the  duty  of  filtering  the  water  from  the  Merri- 
mac  to  the  physician  who  is  taking  charge  of  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever.  In  Boston  we  have  a  specially  organized  society  for  the 
prevention  of  pauperism.  Either  such  a  society,  or  some* 
bureau  of  the  city  administration,  or  some  single  officer,  should 
have  this  matter  in  conscientious  charge. 

2.  The  largest  duty,  perhaps,  of  such  an  officer  or  board  will 
be  in  putting  the  round    i>eg  into  the  round   hole  and  the 
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square  peg  into  the  square  hole.  It  seems  to  be  almost  a  duty  of 
society,  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  each  large  city  receives  so 
many  people  from  a  distance,  that  there  shall  be  some  bureau 
where  a  man  without  employment  can  find  out  where  he  is 
needed.  Be  sure  he  is  needed  somewhere:  there  is  no  sach 
nonsense  as  to  talk  about  an  oversupply  of  labor.  The  work- 
man is  needed  somewhere,  though  it  may  not  be  in  the  locality 
where  he  is  now.  It  is  the  business  of  him  who  would  prevent 
pauperism  to  establish  an  office,  open  daily,  without  charge  to 
the  person  who  needs  to  be  employed,  which  shall  tell  him 
where  he  is  needed,  and  which,  if  necessary,  shall  facilitate  his 
access  to  the  place  of  work.  For  this  purpose,  this  office  should 
be  in  active  correspondence  with  the  other  places  in  the  state, 
and  probably  with  other  states,  even  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  newer  states  in  our  republic,  always  practical  in  their 
arrangements,  have  already  organized  such  plans,  in  some  cases ; 
the  state  of  Ohio,  for  instance,  maintains,  as  a  part  of  its  public 
staff,  in  the  principal  cities,  agents  who  have  offices  which  are 
really  free  intelligence  offices,  and  they  are  in  correspondence 
with  different  towns,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  send  workmen, 
as  I  have  said,  where  they  are  needed. 

3.  In  any  systematic  arrangement,  the  opening  of  such  an 
office  will  very  soon  connect  itself  with  the  opening  of  industrial 
schools,  where  people  who  are  waiting  for  employment  may  be, 
almost  from  the  first  moment,  engaged  in  improving  their 
ability.  Such  schools  may  teach  the  language  of  the  country  to 
persons  who  do  not  know  it.  They  may  teach  them  to  read  or 
to  write,  if  they  have  not  such  accomplishments.  Or  we  may 
begin  on  the  training  of  the  hand  and  the  eye.  It  is  not  a 
difficult  thing  to  arrange,  for  instance,  for  good  training  in 
sewing  for  women  who  are  waiting  for  employment  in  sewing  ; 
and  if  our  staff  is  large  and  our  resources  considerable,  we  may 
extend  such  instruction  in  various  directions. 

4.  Such  an  establishment  must  take  oversight  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  pawnbroking.  A  good  proverb  says  that  ^^debt 
is  the  devil,''  and  this  is  quite  true.  But  he  is  a  devil  who  is 
not  yet  exorcised  from  modem  society,  and  there  can  be  no  good 
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reason  given  why,  while  a  rich  man,  who  needs  to  borrow 
money  to  bnild  himself  a  palace  or  to  eqnip  a  railroad,  may 
borrow  his  money  at  two  per  cent  a  year,  the  day  laborer,  who 
is  in  immediate  need,  should  pay  as  much  as  ninety  per  cent  a 
year.  I  have  known  more  than  ninety  per  cent  paid  when  good 
chattel  security  was  given  for  the  loan ;  this  under  an  adminis- 
tration about  as  bad  as  was  possible.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe,  as  you  know,  this  matter  is  generally  considered  a  mat- 
ter for  the  supervision  of  the  state.  Useful  lessons  may  be 
learned  from  the  administration  of  the  Mont  de  Pi6t6.  Your  at- 
tention has  probably  been  arrested  by  the  efforts  now  made  by 
persons  of  intelligence  and  philanthropy  in  New  York  to  get 
the  control  of  the  pawnbroking  business  there.  From  my  own 
experience  and  observation,  I  am  quite  sure  that  under  proper 
agencies  the  price  for  loans  on  chattel  security  might  be  reduced 
certainly  as  low  as  eight  i>er  cent  a  year,  and  perhaps  lower. 
At  all  events,  the  matter  of  pawnbroking  should  not  be  left  in 
irre8x>onsible  hands,  as  it  is  left  in  the  arrangements  of  our 
cities  now. 

5.  I  did  not  speak  first  of  any  effort  for  the  prevention  of 
intemperance,  because  it  goes  without  saying  that  pauperism  is 
bred  and  nursed  by  intemperance.  The  subject  is  one  which, 
of  course,  is  not  to  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words ;  but  now  I 
have  only  to  say  that,  first,  second,  and  last,  the  bureau  which 
has  in  charge  the  prevention  of  pauperism  must  engage  itself  in 
any  effort  which  seems  most  promising  in  that  community  for 
the  suppression  of  the  saloon,  and  for  other  enterprises  which 
look  to  a  complete  reform  of  the  habits  of  tempted  men. 

6.  Without  going  into  detail  again,  let  me  say  that  the  senti- 
ment which  opposes  itself,  in  necessary  cases,  to  the  separation 
of  families,  is  a  sentiment  which  must  not  be  encouraged. 
There  is  no  law,  human  or  divine,  which  gives  to  an  intemper- 
ate or  profligate  father  or  mother  any  right  to  bring  up  such 
children  as  are  bom  to  them.  The  rights,  whatever  they  are, 
which  we  have  over  our  children,  are  conditioned  on  our  using 
them  for  the  best,  and  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  maternal  or 
paternal  affection  is  a  very  valuable  element  in  the  oversight  of 
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children,  we  most  not  make  the  mistake  of  leaving  children  to 
be  mined,  so  far  as  their  later  prospects  in  life  go,  by  intmst- 
Ing  them  to  people  who  have  shown  themselves  nnworthy  of 
such  care. 

IL  Consider  now  the  immense  i>ower  which  we  have  in  onr 
hands  for  the  abolition  of  pauperism. 

A  Christian  state  reenforces  its  system  of  edncation  by  the 
whole  drift  of  its  legislation.  For  it  is  merely  a  trick  of  six- 
penny sophists  to  speak  of  edncation  as  if  it  were  only  an  affair 
of  books  or  of  the  schools.  In  a  Christian  state,  all  the  legisla- 
tion \A  gnided  by  the  same  certainty  ;  that,  if  one  member  suf- 
fer, all  the  members  suffer,  and  by  the  same  determination 
that  no  single  member  shall  suffer.  The  whole  theory  is  that 
the  whole  ship  may  be  lost,  if  there  is  one  rotten  treenail. 
That  is  the  interpretation  in  politics  of  the  Christian  instruction, 
''Honor  all  men."  So  the  state  provides  that  industries  shall 
be  varied.  If  Bobert  Stephenson  be  born  to  be  a  great  inventor, 
he  shall  not  be  predestined  by  any  accursed  Calvinism  to  spend 
his  life  in  fishing  for  codfish  or  in  harvesting  grain.  Again,  a 
Christian  state  provides  for  the  purity  of  its  boys  and  girls. 
Even  supposing  that  grown  men  and  women  have  a  right  to  risk 
or  throw  away  their  lives,  a  Christian  state  screens  its  boys  and 
girls  from  the  seductions  of  the  liquor  shop.  Till  they  are  men 
and  women,  they  shall  not  be  led  into  temptation.  Once  more,  a 
Christian  state  is  absolutely  just  to  the  weakest  classes  in  its  tax- 
ation. Of  course,  states  must  use  money ;  but  there  are  those 
writers — ^and  I  think  they  are  right — who  say  that  it  is  wise  for 
a  state  so  to  adjust  its  taxation  that,  until  a  man  have  somewhat 
advanced  from  the  nakedness  to  which  he  is  born,  till  he  have 
made  some  accumulation  of  visible  property,  he  should  not  be 
compelled  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  state.  Of  course,  if  he 
wishes  to  vote,  he  must  pay  properly  for  that  privilege.  Of 
course,  too,  wherever  the  burden  was  fixed,  he  would  indirectly 
bear  his  share.  But  the  theory  supposes  that  it  is  well  for  the 
state  to  bend  over,  beyond  the  line  of  strict  justice,  in  its  effort 
to  encourage  beginners ;  so  to  speak,  to  tempt  every  one  to  take 
a  share  in  the  commonwealth.    We  have  not  wholly  failed  in 
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this  business.  Of  the  popalation  of  Massachusetts,  meD,  women, 
and  children,  including  even  newcomers  from  foreign  lands  and 
little  babies,  who  cannot  tell  their  right  hands  from  their  left, 
one  half  now  have  deposits  in  the  savings  banks.  The  popula- 
tion of  Massachusetts  on  the  first  of  June,  1892,  was  computed 
as  being  2,353,000;  the  number  of  open  accounts  in  the  different 
savings  banks  of  Massachusetts  for  the  same  year  was  $1,189,- 
936.  The  average  deposit  was  $330.37.  All  legislation  which 
looks  in  this  direction  is  genuine.  It  proceeds  on  the  true 
hypothesis  of  a  Christian  state,  that  pauperism  is  only  an  acci- 
dent, and  never  a  permanent  element  in  its  affEOis. 

When  we  apply  the  immense  latent  forces  of  republican  gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  these  principles,  we  find  that  comfort  is 
indeed  the  rule,  and  pauperism,  or  what  people  call  poverty,  is 
the  exception.  This  is  a  great  point  gained  over  that  senti- 
mental theory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  fostered  by  the  Saint 
Dominies  and  Saint  Francises,  and  other  apostles  of  beggary,  in 
which  poverty  is  the  rule  for  the  great  mass  of  men,  and  com- 
fort the  exception  for  the  rulers,  whether  in  state  or  church. 

I  had  occasion,  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  to  study  the 
social  condition  of  Yineland  in  New  Jersey,  when  it  was  seven 
years  old.  The  i>opulation  of  the  town  was  then  ten  thousand. 
Its  i>auper  expenses  in  1869  were  four  dollars,  and  its  police  ex- 
penses were  fifty  dollars — the  salary  of  one  constable.  That  is 
what  happens  where,  by  the  conditions  of  the  title  to  real  estate, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  permanently  to  maintain  a  liquor 
saloon.  If  there  were  any  necessity,  I  could  furnish  a  thousand 
cases  in  this  country  of  local  administration  as  satisfactory  as  this. 
We  are  not  engaged  in  an  impossible  problem,  with  the  gallantry 
of  an  officer  defending  a  post  where  he  knows  he  is  eventually 
to  fsAL  When  the  Eevolutionary  War  began,  Paul  Wentworth, 
a  New  Hampshire  Tory,  wrote  to  Lord  North,  his  employer, 
that  there  were  many  of  the  thirteen  states  which  did  not  know 
what  the  word  ^'poor-rate"  meant,  and  in  which  there  had 
never  been  an  almshouse.  This  shows  what  is  i>06sible  in  a 
country  whose  home  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  its  own 
people,  if  it  once  determines  to  abolish  pauperism. 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 
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BY  HENRY  BUDD,  ESQ. 

IN  ALL  free  nations  government  by  party  seems  to  be  indis- 
pensable. It  is  natoral  that  snch  should  be  the  case,  for 
government  by  party  has  its  root  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  and 
its  growth  is  fostered  by  his  progress  in  the  line  of  political 
thought,  wherever  that  thought  and  its  natural  result,  action, 
are  not  suppressed  by  arbitrary  power.  Man  is  gregarious  ; 
ideas  can  be  transformed  into  action  on  an  extended  scale  only 
by  union  ;  cooperation  is  necessary  for  achievement. 

In  an  unenlightened  state  of  society,  people  form  themselves 
into  groups,  or  rather  followings,  about  the  strong  man,  and 
personal  leadership  divides  the  community  into  bodies  which 
uphold  the  rule  of  this  or  that  individual ;  personal  devotion  is 
then  at  its  height ;  the  followers  of  each  leader  cling  to  him 
with  personal  fidelity ;  he  is  a  hero.  Once  attracted  to  him  by 
the  force  of  his  personal  character,  or  otherwise,  an  unreasoning 
spirit  of  loyalty  takes  possession  of  his  adherents  ;  his  enemy  is 
their  enemy,  his  friend  their  friend,  his  will  their  will ;  all  is 
referred  to  the  chief.  As  man  progresses,  as  his  mind  becomes 
more  enlightened,  when  he  learns  to  criticise  and  to  search  out 
the  motives,  the  reasons,  of  the  actions  of  his  chief,  he  gradually 
comes  to  follow  him  as  representing  some  particular  policy  or 
line  of  action,  some  idea,  or,  perhaps,  merely  some  sentiment 
This  is  the  first  step  away  from  merely  personal  fealty ;  he  fol- 
lows the  chief  but  as  the  embodiment  of  an  idea,  although  as 
yet  he  does  not  regard  the  person  of  the  chief  and  the  idea  em- 
bodied as  capable  of  divorce.  Later,  man  recognizes  the  fact 
that  not  only  can  there  be  a  separation,  in  thought,  of  the  leader 
from  the  idea,  but  also  that  the  leader  may  be  a  bad  exponent  of 
ideas,  or  an  insufficient  instrument  in  the  carrying  out  of  a 
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policy.  This  leads  him  to  consider  to  which  his  allegiance  is,  of 
right,  dne — to  the  man  who  assumes  to  represent  the  truth,  or  to 
truth  itself.  As  in  his  thought  he  distinguishes  between  the  ab- 
stract and  the  concrete,  and  finds  in  the  one  the  truth,  in  the  other 
the  mere  accidental  representative  or  symbol  of  it,  he  rises  above 
the  mere  devotion  to  person  and  fixes  his  loyalty  upon  principle, 
and  upon  that  foundation  are,  or  profess  to  be,  erected  modern 
parties  and  the  system  of  government  by  party,  which  has 
come  to  its  highest  development  in  the  two  freest  countries  in 
the  world,  England  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Now,  as  we  review  the  history  and  the  present  condition  of  those 
two  great  countries,  we  may  unhesitatingly  say  that  whatever 
evils  have  sprung  from  party  government,  whatever  injustice 
has  been  caused  by  the  excess  of  party  feeling,  the  results  of  the 
existence  of  parties  have  been,  on  the  whole,  vastly  beneficial. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  popular  liberty  and  free  government 
could  be  maintained  without  them,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
citizen,  in  regard  to  all  great  political  matters,  to  belong  to  one 
party  or  another.  There  is  little  sympathy  due  to  the  '^  non- 
partisan" citizen  at  large,  whose  non-partisanship,  boast  he 
never  so  loudly  of  it,  is  too  often  but  a  cloak  for  indolence, 
which  prevents  him  examining  into  and  making  up  his  mind 
upon  the  great  questions  which  arise ;  or  for  indifference,  or 
sometimes  even  for  cowardice  and  self-seeking.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  old  Athenian  law,  which  punished 
severely  the  man  who,  in  times  of  public  tumult  and  threatened 
overturn  of  the  government,  took  neither  one  side  nor  the  other ; 
punished  not  the  man  who  espoused  the  unsuccessful  side,  as  an 
enemy  of  the  people,  after  the  fashion  of  a  Boman  proscription  ; 
not  the  man  who  joined  the  insurrection,  as  a  rebel ;  not  the 
man  who  attempted  to  uphold  a  falling  power,  as  an  instrument 
of  tyranny  and  oppression  ;  but  the  man  who  stood  aside,  ready 
to  submit  to  either  party,  but  who  raised  no  hand  to  exalt  either, 
or  to  put  down  either. 

Party,  properly  conducted,  is  a  great  educator ;  it  is  more — 
from  its  organization  it  gives  to  men,  capable  of  serving  the 
public  in  high  station,  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  ability. 
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The  opposition  of  parties  insures  the  presentation  of  both  sides 
of  any  question  of  public  moment ;  it  insures  the  existence  of 
an  organized  body  of  men,  active  and  united  in  the  mainte- 
nance  of  those  rights,  belief  in  which  enters  into  the  party  creed, 
and  interested  in  making  their  fellow-citizens  take  an  interest  in 
what  interests  themselves ;  and,  in  various  ways,  compels  persons 
who  otherwise  would  be  listless  and  careless  of  public  matters, 
to  at  least  hear  about  them,  and  probably  to  judge  and  to  act 
with  reference  to  them.  A  republic  in  which  party  feeling  is 
dead  is  on  the  verge  of  decay  and  destruction  itself ;  and  further- 
more, where  questions  upon  which  parties  may  be  properly 
formed  are  involved  (and  from  this  category  should  be  excluded 
everything  which  has  not  its  foundation  in  a  belief  that  the  en- 
forcement of  a  principle  or  the  carrying  out  of  a  policy  is  for 
the  public  good),  the  dogma,  '^Principles,  not  men"  should  be 
unhesitatingly  accepted.  In  parties,  and  for  the  sake  of  party, 
it  often  becomes  the  duty  of  the  good  citizen  to  lay  aside  per- 
sonal predilections,  to  suppress  personal  preferences,  to  stifle 
personal  resentment,  and  while,  under  no  circumstances,  is  he 
justified  in  doing  or  conniving  at  what  is  wrong,  or  dishonest,  or 
dishonorable,  he  may  often  be  required  to  accept  a  compromise 
which  is  distasteful  to  himself  and,  if  he  cannot,  through  his 
party,  accomplish  all  he  would  in  what  he  considers  the  right 
direction,  to  accept  what  he  can  obtain,  and  patiently  bide  the 
time,  waiting  and  working  within  party  lines  until  the  day 
when  his  hopes  may  be  gratified,  and  his  objects  fully  accom- 
plished, and  for  the  present  to  solace  himself  with  the  reflection  : 
Quadam  est  prodire  tenuSj  si  non  ultra  debai. 

The  difference  between  being  willing  to  take  what  can  be  ob- 
tained and  to  wait,  and  insistence  upon  an  immediate  ftilfiUment 
of  a  political  end,  is  often  what,  in  great  part,  constitutes  the 
difference  between  a  statesman  and  a  mere  enthusiast.  Cavonr 
was  none  the  less  the  patriot  and  the  father  of  Italian  unity,  be- 
cause in  1859  at  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  when  Italy  fieuled  to 
obtain  the  enfranchisement  of  both  the  northern  states  from  the 
Austrian  rule,  he  assented  to  a  peace  which  Areed  Lombardy 
while  it  left  Yenetia  still  in  the  possession  of  the  stranger. 
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Bat  party  government  has  its  limits.  A  battlefield  wide  as  the 
en\pyrean  is  reserved  for  the  contests  of  party,  bnt  snch  a  field 
befits  only  giants,  and  giants  should  contend  only  about  things 
greats  high,  majestic  in  themselves.  The  Titans  might  well, 
consistently  with  the  law  of  their  being,  strive  with  Jove  for 
the  possession  of  Olympus,  and  Jove  might  well  use  his  thunder- 
bolts to  defend  such  a  possession,  but  what  would  have  been 
thought  of  the  Titans  had  they  interfered  in  the  contest  of  the 
frogs  and  mice,  or  what  would  we  have  thought  had  Jove  used 
his  bolts  to  knock  down  shellbarks  from  a  hickory  treet 

Parties  must  be  formed  upon  great  principles,  and,  in  support 
of  those  principles,  the  good  citizen  may  even  follow  the  lead  of 
one  whose  private  character  he  cannot  respect,  so  long  as  he  is 
assured  that  such  person  will  be  loyal  to  the  principles  or  carry 
out  the  policy  of  the  i>art7  to  which  the  citizen  belongs,  and  it 
must  be  an  extreme  case,  although  perhaps  such  a  case  may 
arise,  which  will  justify  him  in  voting  even  for  a  good  man, 
whose  very  excellency  will  be  used  the  more  effectually  to  sub- 
vert the  principles  which  the  voter  believes  to  be  true. 

We  may  well  agree  with  Burke  when  he  defines  party  as  ^^a 
body  of  men  united  for  promoting  by  their  joint  endeavors  the 
national  interest  upon  some  particular  principle  upon  which 
they  are  all  agreed,"  and  further  indorse  with  these  limits  his 
words:  ** Every  honorable  connection  will  avow  it  as  their 
first  purpose  to  pursue  every  just  method  to  put  the  men  who 
hold  their  opinions  into  such  a  condition  as  may  enable  them 
to  carry  their  common  plans  into  execution  with  all  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  state.  As  this  power  is  attached  to  certain 
situations,  it  is  their  duty  to  contend  for  these  situations.  With- 
out a  proscription  of  others  they  are  bound  to  give  to  their  own 
party  preference  in  all  things,  and  by  no  means  for  private  con- 
siderations to  accept  any  offer  of  power  in  which  the  whole  body 
is  not  included ;  nor  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  lead,  or  to  be  con- 
trolled, or  to  be  overbalanced  in  oflBce  or  in  council,  by  those 
who  contradict  the  very  fundamental  principles  on  which  their 
party  is  formed  and  even  those  upon  which  every  fair  connection 
must  stand." 
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The  realm  in  which  party  fealty  rales,  as  of  right,  does  not, 
however,  include  the  region  of  things  which  cannot  be  questions 
of  political  principle  ;  which  are  at  most  questions  of  mere  local 
business  policy,  of  business  ability,  of  common  honesty,  and 
such  are,  principally,  one  might  almost  say,  exclusively,  the 
questions  which  arise  in  modern  municipal  governments.  These 
questions  are  not  properly  of  a  political  character  at  all.  Now 
here  some  classicist  may  interpose  with  a  reminder  that  pclia 
meai^s  a  city,  and  that  politics  with  the  Greeks  meant  the  afhirs 
of  the  city.  Admit  this,  but  is  the  modern  city  the  ancient  city  t 
Are  their  constitutions  identical  or  even  similar!  Are  their 
powers  the  same  or  even  alike  t  Are  the  affairs  discussed  in 
and  the  acts  passed  by  the  governing  body  of  a  modern  city, 
whether  it  be  a  town  meeting  or  a  council,  and  which  affect  the 
city,  the  same  as  the  affairs  discussed  in  and  acts  passed  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  ancient  city,  and  which  affected  itt  Most 
emphatically,  no.  The  ancient  city  was  the  state — the  nation. 
There  was  in  Greece  no  central  power,  no  nation,  as  we  understand 
it,  not  even  a  permanent  union  or  federation  of  states ;  bound 
together  for  a  limited  period,  from  time  to  time,  when  a  com- 
mon danger  threatened,  when  that  danger  passed,  the  bond  snap- 
I>ed  and  the  cities  became  again  rivals  and  enemies,  each  to  itself 
the  state,  and,  although  a  common  religion  and  participation  in 
the  same  great  religious  festivals  supplied  a  bond  of  sentiment 
and  made  the  Greek  look  upon  Hellenes,  though  not  of  his 
race,  as  favored  by  the  gods  above  the  non-Hellenic  races,  yet 
they  did  not  prevent  war  between  the  cities  or  in  any  way  tend 
to  the  creation  of  a  power  superior  to  the  city.  One  city  might, 
indeed,  become  tributary,  through  conquest  or  otherwise,  to 
another  city,  but  the  city  was  still  the  state.  The  modern  city 
is  a  corporation  of  limited  powers,  created  by  the  mandate  of  a 
superior  legislature,  by  which  its  rights  have  been  granted  and 
defined,  and  by  which  it  may  be  deprived  of  those  rights,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  legislature  is  restrained  by  the  constitution, 
which  itself,  however,  may  be  changed  by  the  people  of  the 
state  at  large,  and  so  the  city  be  deprived  of  even  constitutional 
rights. 
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In  the  ancient  city  the  citizen  had  to  pass,  whether  in  the 
Pnyx,  or  in  the  comitia,  or  in  the  assembly,  upon  questions  of 
foreign  policy,  of  peace  or  war,  of  the  enactment  of  laws  of 
property,  of  the  extension  or  restriction  of  the  rights  of  suffrage 
or  office-holding  ;  he  had  to  elect  not  only  those  who  should  ad- 
minister justice  and  preserve  order  within  the  city,  but  also 
those  who  should  represent  her  abroad,  command  her  armies  and 
her  navies,  make  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce.  Does  the 
modern  citizen  when  he  acts,  either  in  town  meeting,  or  through 
his  delegate  in  councils,  pass  upon  such  questions!  Does  he 
not  rather  decide  whether  he  shall  have  concrete,  or  Belgian 
block,  or  cobblestone,  or  rubble  pavement  on  his  streets! 
Whether  they  shall  be  lighted  with  gas  or  with  electricity  t 
Whether  an  additional  reservoir  is  needed  to  insure,  to  the  good 
people  of  his  town,  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  t  How  many 
clerks  he  will  allow  a  particular  public  officer  to  employ,  and 
how  much  they  shall  be  paid  t  And  (the  greatest  question  of 
all)  what  particular  kind  of  public  conveyance,  controlled  by 
private  power  and  for  private  profit,  he  will  permit  to  occupy 
his  streets! 

Does  the  citizen,  acting  as  stated  in  the  modern  municipality, 
select  generals,  foreign  ambassadors,  or  those  who  shall  make  laws 
upon  great  moral  subjects,  those  who  shall  determine  the  rela- 
tions of  his  city  with  all  the  world,  whose  unwise  action  may 
bring  upon  the  city  war  and  disaster,  or  whose  wise  and  con- 
ciliatory measures  may  cause  its  harbors  to  be  filled  with  foreign 
shipping  and  its  streets  crowded  with  strangers  seeking  to  pur- 
chase its  manufactures  t  No.  The  officers  he  selects  are  to  see 
that  deeds  are  correctly  and  with  reasonable  promptness  copied 
into  books  ;  that  writs  are  handed  to  whomsoever  may  purchase 
them ;  that  the  writs  are  served ;  that  property  taken  on  ex- 
ecution be  sold  by  a  competent  auctioneer ;  that  taxes  are  as- 
sessed at  a  proper  amount  to  defray  the  municipal  expenses ; 
that  those  taxes,  when  assessed,  are  collected ;  that  coal  is 
shoveled  into  a  retort  that  it  may  come  out  gas,  be  passed 
through  a  purifier  and  made  fit  for  illuminating  purposes ;  that 
firemen  be  employed  and  proi>erly  drilled  and  disciplined  to 
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preserve  buildings  from  destrnotion  by  fire ;  that  a  police  force 
be  maintained  to  goard  the  peace  of  the  city  from  the  nocturnal 
brawler  and  burglar,  and  to  pursue  and  capture  the  law-breaker. 
The  questions  submitted,  the  matters  considered,  the  officers 
elected,  have  not  to  do  with  political  affairs,  taking  polis  in  its 
proper  sense  when  used  to  express  a  government,  namely,  the 
state;  they  have  to  do  with  municipal  affairs  in  the  modem 
sense,  that  is,  with  affairs  which  are  highly  important  in  that 
they  bear  upon  the  internal  peace  and  good  order  of  a  city, 
and  the  comfort,  health,  and  happiness  of  the  dwellers  therein, 
but  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  relations  of  the  city 
or  state  to  the  world  at  large,  or  with  the  policy  of  the  superior 
legislature  from  which  the  city  derives  its  power.  This  seems 
too  plain  for  argument  Yet  there  are  people  who  will  persist 
in  proclaiming  by  their  actions,  if  not  by  their  words,  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  election  of  a  constable  and  that  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  who  regard  the  loss  of 
one  office  equally  with  that  of  the  other  as  a  party  defeat  ]  the 
difference  between  the  disaster  in  one  case  and  the  other  being 
of  degree  and  not  of  kind. 

Now,  what  i>08sible  difference  can  it  make  to  us  or  to  the  pub- 
lic, when  we  go  to  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds,  whether 
the  man  who  copies  our  deeds  be  a  Democrat,  or  a  Republican, 
or  a  Prohibitionist,  or  a  Populist,  provided  he  write  a  fair  hand 
and  give  the  deed  back  to  us  in  a  reasonably  clean  condition, 
within  a  reasonable  timet  What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  the  man  who  oversees  a  job  of  street  paving  be  a 
Democrat,  or  a  Bepublican,  or  a  Prohibitionist,  or  a  Populist  t 
What  we  want  is  a  man  who  will  see  that  the  foundation  of  the 
street  is  laid  according  to  the  contract  and  according  to  law,  and 
that  the  pavers  drive  home  with  energy  the  superjacent  stones 
and  make  them  firm.  And  when  a  brave  fireman  risks  his  life 
in  entering  a  burning  house  that  he  may  save  the  lives  of  its  in- 
mates, or  drags  his  hose  up  a  ladder  that  he  may  the  more 
effectually  direct  its  stream  against  the  devouring  element  and 
check  its  ravages,  do  we  ask,  before  giving  way  to  feelings  of 
admiration  or  breaking  out  into  applause,  what  are  his  politics, 
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or  the  politics  of  the  superior  officer  by  whom  he  is  directed,  or 
of  the  head  of  the  department  to  which  he  belongs  t 

Tet  there  are  men  who  will  say  that  on  account  of  the  party 
it  is  necessary,  or  it  is  fitting,  that  all  the  officers  charged  with 
the  x>^rformance  of  duties  of  the  character  just  mentioned 
should  be  selected  from  among  the  persons  of  the  particular 
political  belief  which  they  themselves  happen  to  hold  ;  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  party  to  control  the  appointment  of  the  clerks, 
of  the  recorder  or  the  register,  the  commissioners  or  inspectors 
of  highways,  the  firemen,  the  police.  Men  seem  actually  to 
think,  and  practically  do  require,  that  a  person  must  hold  sound 
tariff  or  sound  money  principles,  or  be  a  believer  in  centraliza- 
tion, or  in  local  self-government,  or  at  least  profess  to  belong  to 
the  party  holding  such  principles,  before  he  can  be  permitted  to 
copy  a  deed,  sell  a  writ,  or  arrest  a  pickpocket  And  the 
people  who  practically  teach  and  practice  this  doctrine  have  the 
actual  support  of  the  minority  of  the  community ;  the  actual 
support,  I  say,  although  many  give  it  unconsciously,  and  would 
shrink  from  an  expressed  declaration  of  adherence  to  so  mon- 
strous a  doctrine  if  put  forth  in  plain,  naked  exposure. 

How  has  this  come  to  pass  t  Certainly  not  from  anything  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  the  offices  to  be  filled,  but  primarily  from 
the  £aet  that  the  people,  through  negligence,  have  lost  sight 
of  the  distinction  which  exists  between  offices  of  different  kinds; 
have  neglected  to  discriminate  between  their  functions,  and,  be- 
cause offices  of  vastly  different  character  are,  speaking  gener- 
ally, filled  in  the  same  way,  by  the  same  method  of  election  or 
appointment,  although  by  different  constituencies,  have  come  to 
r^i^ard  an  office  simply  as  an  office,  and,  carele^ly,  to  apply  a 
rule  perfectly  applicable  to  the  filling  of  one  office  to  another 
with  which  it,  of  right,  has  nothing  to  do.  This  negligence  of 
the  people  is  taken  advantage  of,  this  lack  of  discrimination  is 
encouraged,  by  the  politician  of  the  less  philosophical  sort,  who 
regards  party  as  simply  a  means  to  obtain  power  and  emolu- 
ment, and  not  as  the  instrument  to  be  used  solely  for  the  public 
good,  and  so  its  evil  results  are  magnified ;  but  the  origin,  that 
which  renders  it  possible  for  the  baser  politician  to  obtain  his 
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advantage,  is  the  confusion,  the  result  of  indolence,  in  the  mind 
of  the  voter. 

Of  the  evil  results  of  the  confusion  which  exists,  one  need 
hardly  speak.     But  yet  they  will  bear  a  little  consideration. 

The  results  of  this  confnsion  affect  us  harmfully,  both  in  the 
domain  of  politics,  properly  so-called,  and  in  the  domain  of 
municipal  affairs. 

They  affect  us  in  the  first,  for  they  bring  into  the  realm  of 
national  politics  matters  and  considerations  which  have  no 
business  there,  and  so  they  obscure  the  political  view,  and, 
sometimes,  even  cause  a  false  report  to  be  given  by  the  elections 
which  concern  politics  properly.  If  a  certain  party  in  a  cer- 
tain place  controls  the  municipal  offices,  the  municipal  patron- 
age, the  municipal  contracts,  as  such  party,  it  may,  nay, 
it  will,  draw  to  itself  x>ersons  who  simply  seek  their  own 
profit  or  their  own  local  advancement,  and  will  cause  them 
to  enroll  themselves  as  members  of  one  or  the  other  national 
party,  vote  its  ticket,  support  by  their  votes  its  measures 
and  policy,  although  they  have  no  belief  whatever  in  the  teach- 
ings of  that  party,  or  perhaps  know  nothing  at  all  about 
them,  so  that  we  may  have  one  shouting  for  protection,  that  he 
may  be  made  deputy  sheriff,  and  another  for  free  trade,  that  he 
may  become  the  foreman  of  a  hose  company  I  l^ow,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  votes  so  given  to  a  great  national  party  really  mean 
nothing,  when  considered  as  an  expression  of  the  voter's 
thought,  and  yet  they  count,  and  so  we  may  have  conceivably 
an  apparent  majority  in  national  matters  for  a  policy  which  in 
reality  does  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
citizens. 

Again,  this  confusion  of  ideas,  this  carrying  into  practice  of 
the  thought  that  all  offices  should  be  filled  according  to  the 
political  views  of  their  holders,  renders  possible  and  easy  that 
dangerous  form  of  corruption  known  to  politicians  as  trading, 
which  has  more  than  once  been  the  means  of  defeating  the  will 
of  the  people. 

If  people  were  not  in  the  habit  of  voting  for  federal  electors 
and  for  congressmen,  and  for  purely  municipal  officers  under  the 
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same  party  appellation,  it  is  not  likely  that  an  organization 
whose  sole  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  its  members  and  followers 
is  that  they  belong  to  the  same  party,  would  be  able  to  turn  its 
following  bodily  into  the  enemy's  camp  upon  a  question  of 
national  moment,  in  return  for  a  similar  service  rendered  by 
that  enemy  in  the  matter  of  the  municipal  election.  Unless  it 
professed  party  principles,  such  an  organization  could  not  exist 
— ^it  could  not  attract  followers.  The  time  has,  fortunately,  not 
yet  come  when  an  association,  organized  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  obtaining  municipal  offices  for  its  members  and  parceling 
oat  among  them  municipal  patronage,  can  command  any 
popular  support  *,  it  must,  therefore,  either  be  an  exponent  of 
party  principles,  or  must  masquer^e  as  such,  and,  having  ob- 
tained a  following,  it  may  then  establish  such  a  discipline  that 
its  leaders  may  cast  the  votes  of  the  association  and  its  following 
in  accordance  with  their  own  selfish  views,  but  if  the  filling  of 
municipal  offices  were  in  popular  estimation  distinct  from  fed- 
eral politics,  how  could  the  stupidest  voter  be  persuaded  that  it 
was  good  for  the  party  to  lose  a  federal  election,  to  lose  a  con^ 
gressman,  when  the  party  got  nothing  in  return  in  the  way  of  a 
partisan  city  or  county  officer  t  Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  es- 
tablish commercial  relations  between  two  countries,  when  one 
has  nothing  to  give  to  the  other  in  return  for  its  products  or 
manufactures,  so  political  trading  would  become  impossible  be- 
cause there  would  be  nothing  to  trade  with.  This  is  not  the 
case  now,  and  it  is  currently  believed  that  what  is  known  as 
political  trading  has  in  the  history  of  this  country  taken  place, 
to  the  corruption  of  the  ballot  and,  sometimes,  with  the  effect  of 
causing  an  election  to  result  very  differently  from  what  it  would 
have  done,  had  the  electors  considered  simply,  and  by  itself,  the 
political  question  which  was  submitted  for  their  decision. 

But  from  another  point  of  view  the  confusion  of  party  and 
municipal  matters  has  been  productive  of  evil,  in  that  the  con- 
fusion prevents  the  municipality  from  obtaining  the  best  service 
in  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

What  should  be  the  qualifications  of  a  municipal  officer! 
Simply  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  effectually  the  work  of  the 
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office  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  that  he  should  do  it  As  be- 
tween two  men,  either  of  whom  is  willing  to  take  a  place  which 
requires  a  certain  kind  of  work,  a  reasonable  man  would  natur- 
ally take  the  competent  rather  than  the  incompetent  man ;  he 
would  be  thought  a  fool  should  he  act  otherwise.  If  both  men 
were  competent,  although  one  was  superior  to  the  other,  the 
employer  might  possibly,  for  personal  reasons,  be  led  by  favor- 
itism, or  by  a  whim,  to  take  the  inferior,  always  provided  he  were 
competent,  but  further  than  this  no  reasonable  man  would  go. 
Should  not  this  be  the  rule  in  the  selection  of  a  municipal  ser- 
vant t  But  how  is  it  nowt  It  is  thus:  A  and  B  are  nomi- 
nated by  their  respective  parties  for,  say,  city  solicitor.  A  is  an 
accomplished  lawyer,  a  profound  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator,  a 
man  of  unblemished  character,  of  untiring  industry,  of  the 
highest  moral  worth.  B  is  a  man  of  very  ordinary  profes- 
sional attainments ;  while  he  has  never  done  anything  which 
can  be  laid  hold  upon  by  the  law,  he  is  known  to  have  been  not 
overscrupulous  in  his  professional  life,  and  is  regarded  with 
scant  respect  by  his  brethren  at  the  bar;  but  he  is  a  very 
shrewd  politician  (using  the  word  in  its  lower  sense)  and  by  a 
series  of  artftil  maneuvers  has  prevented  G,  a  much  superior 
man,  from  obtaining  the  nomination  of  his  party,  and  has  ob- 
tained it  for  himself.  If,  as  a  private  man,  I  were  going  to  re- 
tain counsel,  I  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  between  A  and 
B.  I  should  feel  that  in  the  hands  of  one  my  case  was  safe,  that 
in  those  of  the  other  it  might  be  lost  through  incomx>etence,  and 
I  start  for  the  polls,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  city  ought  to 
have  the  best  counsel  she  can  get ;  that  her  affairs  are  of  great 
importance,  and  require  men  of  high  attainments  for  their 
transaction ;  also  that  the  city  would  be  better  served  by  A 
than  by  B,  and  feeling  rather  inclined  to  vote  for  him.  But  I 
am  stopped.  Hold,  what  are  you  going  to  dot  A  does  not  be- 
long to  our  party,  he  belongs  to  the  other.  Will  you  betray  our 
party  t  Will  you  give  to  the  great  national  cause  it  represents 
a  setback  by  the  defeat  of  its  candidate  B  t  True  B  is  inferior  to 
A.  We  are  very  sorry  B  is  not  better,  and  we  are  sorry 
that  C  was  not  nominated,  and  we  wish  A  belonged  to  us. 
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Bat  what  of  that,  A  does  not  belong  to  as  ]  down  with  him  \ 
'^Principles,  not  men"!  Ah,  that  great  saying,  bat  how  abased 
time  after  time  in  its  application !  As  said  Madame  Boland 
on  the  goillotine:  '*0,  Liberty!  how  many  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  thy  name  ! " 

So  I  vote  for  B  and  reject  A,  and  others  do  likewise,  and  so 
the  city  instead  of  being  served  by  a  competent  man  pats  its 
affidrs  in  the  hands  of  an  inferior  one.  Now,  this  is  no  fancy 
pictnre,  and  the  insistence  on  the  holding  of  particnlar  party 
views  as  a  condition  of  rendering  service  to  the  mnnicipality,  is 
carried  farther  than  the  time  of  choice  at  the  polls,  and  lower 
down  than  the  head  of  a  department  It  is  not  many  years 
since  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a  lawyer  of  very  great  ability, 
familiar  with  the  city's  basiness,  energetic,  devoted  to  his 
work,  assidaoas  in  the  stady  of  his  cases,  powerfal  in  argnment 
before  the  coart,  popular  with  his  professional  brethren  and 
with  the  public,  who  held  the  position  of  a  chief  assistant  city 
solicitor,  offended  by  the  position  taken  at  Washington  by  the 
leaders  of  his  party,  dissented  therefrom,  and  was  promptly 
tamed  oat  of  his  office,  when  the  matters  about  which  he  was 
employed  were  as  much  affected  by  his  views  with  reference 
to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  as  they  could  have  been  by 
his  opinion  on  the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter  or  the  truth  of  the 
nebular  hypothesis.  Bat  the  removal  took  place ;  it  was  de- 
manded ]  it  was  heartily  approved  in  certain  quarters,  and  by 
intelligent  men—  by  men,  who,  if  the  gentleman  in  question  had 
been  retained  by  them  in  one  of  their  own  causes,  would  have 
regarded  his  retirement  from  it  as  something  fraught  with  disaster 
to  their  interests  and  to  be  prevented  by  all  reasonable  means. 

This  matter  seems  so  plain  that  one  is  almost  ashamed  to 
speak  of  it ;  to  dwell  on  it  seems  almost  an  affront  to  the  reader 
and  an  advertisement  of  the  stupidity  of  the  writer  who  thinks 
so  trite  a  matter  needs  urging  home.  Yet,  plain,  trite,  as  it  is, 
let  us  look  about  us,  and  we  see  the  practice  of  this  community 
about  the  time  of  the  election  of  municipal  officers,  and  in 
dealing  with  the  appointees  of  such  officers  when  elected,  to  be 
just  what  has  been  described. 
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The  evil  does  not  stop  here.  Not  only  does  the  confusion  of 
which  we  complain  make  easy  the  choice  of  the  inferior  in 
place  of  the  snperior  for  office,  bnt  it  often  prevents  the  mnnici- 
pality  from  receiving  even  the  best  work  of  which  those  chosen 
to  office  or  given  position  for  mere  political  reasons  are  capable. 
What  is  the  requirement  for  continuance  in  office  t  Faithful 
public  service  only  t  Oh  no !  something  must  be  added  to  it — 
the  party  organization  must  be  served  as  well  as  the  publia 
The  officer  must  take  his  appointments  from  his  own  party  ;  he 
must  make  from  his  salary  contributions  to  party  funds;  he 
must  do  party  work  ;  if  an  inferior  officer,  he  must  belong  to  his 
ward  or  division  committee,  he  must  canvass  his  division,  in 
some  cases  he  may  be  held  responsible  to  the  party  chief  for  the 
vote  cast  by  that  division.  Now,  this  is  all  wrong ;  it  is  unjust 
to  the  employee,  it  is  unjust  to  the  public ;  it  interferes  with  the 
work.  A  public  employee  is  engaged  to  do  a  certain  definite 
work.  It  is  a  wrong  to  the  public  if  the  time  that  belongs  to  it 
be  taken  from  its  work  that  the  official  may  perform  partisan 
services ;  if,  for  instance,  when  the  citizen  goes  to  the  sheriff's 
office  upon  business  in  business  hours,  he  finds  that  the  sheriff  is 
in  attendance  upon  a  party  conclave,  or  that  his  deputy  is  en- 
gaged in  going  through  his  ward- to  ^^ set  up"  delegates.  It  is 
unjust  to  the  employee  if  he  be  required  by  those  who  control 
patronage  and  trithin  whose  gift  lies  office  and  position,  to  de- 
vote his  time  out  of  office  hours  to  party  work  as  the  price  of  re- 
tention in  his  place.  If  he  choose  of  his  own  free  will  to  do 
party  work  in  his  own  time,  of  course  he  has  a  right  to  do  so ; 
but  it  is  an  outrage  to  bring  to  bear  upon  him  inducement  or 
compulsion,  arising  out  of  hope  of  promotion  or  fear  of  dis 
missal,  to  do  party  work,  which  if  it  were  not  called  party 
work — work  done  for  the  advancement  of  party  principles — in 
many  cases  would  not  be  done  by  the  employee  of  whom  it  is 
demanded.  I  do  not  say  that  the  leader  or  boss  who  exacts  the 
work  always  requires  it  in  the  belief  that  it  is  for  the  advance- 
ment of  party  principles,  the  benefit  of  the  country  upon  de- 
finite lines  of  public  policy,  but  that  the  carrying  of  party  into 
municipal  matters  puts  him  in  a  position  to  exact  it  under  the 
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plea  of  the  good  of  party,  when  he  woald  not  dare  to  demand  it 
boldly  as  personal  servioe  to  himself,  and  enables  the  man  from 
whom  it  is  exacted  to  persoade  himself  that  his  service  is  to  his 
party  in  sapport  of  principle — that  he  is  a  soldier  doing  service 
to  his  cause  at  the  behest  of  his  leader,  and  not  a  slave,  or,  at 
best,  a  hireling  doing  the  will  of  a  master.  With  this  idea  in 
his  mind,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  public  employee  begins  to  re- 
gard his  office  not  only  as  representing  to  him  work  to  be  done 
for  the  public,  but  as  an  instrument  to  be  used  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  party,  and  so  he  comes  to  serve  two  masters,  the 
public  and  the  party  organization,  and  ofttimes  he  serves  the 
latter  more  zealously  than  the  former. 

Again,  this  confusion  of  offices,  as  we  may  call  it,  renders 
possible  the  exaction  from  municipal  officers  and  employees  of 
contributions  to  political  funds,  sometimes  by  way  of  assessment, 
sometimes  by  means  of  an  apparently  voluntary  gift,  the  gener- 
ous disposition  of  the  contributor  being  quickened  by  an  ap- 
prehension that  should  he  not  contribute  he  may  find  that  he 
has  acted  in  a  manner  tending  very  decidedly  to  his  detriment. 
In  fact^  the  voluntary  contributor,  if  an  office-holder,  is  very 
much  in  the  position  of  the  man  in  the  story,  possibly  as  old  as 
Joe  Miller,  who  was  forced  to  turn  volunteer. 
•  Now  of  course  political  funds  must  exist ;  there  are  in  a  wide- 
spread campaign  many  things  which  cost  money,  for  example, 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  pamphlets ;  the  hiring  of  halls 
for  meetings ;  the  personal  expenses  of  speakers.  I  say  the  per- 
wmX  expenses  of  sx>eakers,  for  I  do  not  think  any  reputable  man 
ought  to  receive  pay  from  party  organization  for  his  services  on 
the  stump  or  political  rostrum,  from  which,  as  a  citizen,  he  at- 
tempts to  i>ersuade  his  fellow-citizens  to  adopt  his  principles,  to 
follow  in  the  course  which  he  believes  to  be  the  true  one  ;  and  I 
am  glad  to  think  that  the  number  of  paid  political  orators, 
hireling  patriots,  is  much  smaller  than  the  newspapers  would 
sometimes  have  us  believe.  But  how  should  such  funds  be 
raised!  Wholly  by  what  are  in  truth  voluntary  contributions. 
The  office-holder  should  not  be  compelled,  or  even  be  expected, 
to  contribute  to  them,  simply  because  he  is  an  office-holder. 
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The  salary  paid  to  a  city  employee,  generally  speaking,  is  not 
too  large ;  it  is  unjust  to  diminish  it  by  a  required  contribution, 
yet  this  injustice  is  done,  and  the  exaction  of  a  contribution  is 
rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  employee  holds  his  office 
as  a  party  man  receiving  a  party  reward — and  the  man  who 
would  indignantly  spurn  an  attempt  to  wring  from  him  a  sum  as 
a  tribute  or  a  bribe  to  an  individual  who  claims  to  have  pro- 
cured for  him  his  office,  or  to  have  power  to  insure  his  con- 
tinuance therein  or  his  dismissal  therefrom,  will  promptly  pay 
when  the  contribution  is  represented  as  for  the  party,  and  hav- 
ing paid,  he  will  not  trouble  himself  very  much  as  to  the  use  to 
which  his  money  is  to  be  put  So  we  see,  arising  from  the  same 
ultimate  cause,  not  only  the  injustice  to  the  office-holder,  but 
other  and  serious  evils — for  it  takes  little  thought  to  convince 
that  the  liberality  of  contributors  may  often  cause  to  be  over- 
looked slackness  and  want  of  efficiency  in  work,  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  when  the  large  number  of  office-holders  in  a  great 
city  is  taken  into  consideration,  a  very  brief  calculation  shows  us 
that  a  very  small  contribution  from  each  is  all  that  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  that  most  portentous  thing  in  a  free  country, 
a  corruption  fund,  of  no  mean  proportions. 

So  much  then  for  the  evils,  which,  of  course,  have  been 
merely  sketched,  which  result  from  the  confusion  of  the  prov- 
inces  of  politics  in  the  proper  sense,  and  of  municipal  affiors. 
What  is  the  cure  t  The  cure,  like  that  of  all  deep-rooted  evils 
which  affect  the  body  politic,  must  be  sought  not  in  mere 
statutes  or  ordinances,  but  in  the  force  of  public  opinion. 
Hence  the  cure  is  to  be  found  in  the  education  of  the  people — 
the  teaching  of  the  distinction  which  exists  between  political 
and  municipal  matters — qui  bene  distinguU  bene  doouit — and  when 
the  distinction  is  once  put  well  and  fairly  before  the  people,  the 
work  is  well  begun ;  when  the  people  recognize  and  act  upon 
the  distinction,  the  work  is  done,  the  cure  is  accomplished. 
But  this,  simple  as  it  sounds,  is  not  the  work  of  a  day.  The 
greatest  reforms  seem  simple  enough  after  they  have  been 
accomplished.  After  the  people  have  recognized  and  estab- 
lished them,  the  only  wonder  seems  that  they  were  not  sooner 
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carried  to  a  successfol  termination,  and  yet,  in  many  a  case,  the 
toil,  the  labor,  the  heart-breaking  that  it  has  cost  to  attain  snc- 
cess !  It  was  a  little  thing  to  give  to  the  Boman  plebs  an  officer 
who  should  have  the  x>ower  to  forbid  the  passage  of  a  law 
whose  tendency  was  to  oppress  them,  an  officer  who  should  be 
able  not  to  originate  law,  bat  simply  by  his  vote  to  prevent  the 
farther  oppression  and  enslavement,  nnder  form  of  law,  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  Boman  people,  yet  it  was  not  until  after  fifteen 
years  of  galling  oppression  under  the  name  of  a  republic,  and 
the  secession  to  the  Mom  Sacer  that  the  reform  was  obtained  and 
the  tribune  elected. 

The  reform  of  the  British  Parliament  seemed  simple  and 
plain  and  right  enough,  after  its  adoption  in  1832.  It  had 
merely  deprived  certain  rotten  boroughs  of  representation,  re- 
duced the  representation  of  others  in  which  it  was  in  excess  of 
their  imx>ortance,  and  given  representation  to  large  and  impor- 
tant constituencies  which  had  been,  up  to  that  time,  voiceless  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  yet  from  the  time  of  Pitt's 
repeated  motions  for  reform  in  1782,  1783,  and  1785  to  the 
adoption  of  the  measure,  was  half  a  century. 

So  if  it  takes  some  time  to  accomplish  the  great  task  of  get- 
ting our  fellow-citizens  to  do  what  it  seems  so  natural  that  they 
should  do — ^look  to  the  man  rather  than  his  party,  in  selecting  a 
person  to  fill  a  mere  municipal  office — discouragement  should 
not  ensue.  If  the  principle  contended  for  be  right,  it  must,  in 
the  long  run,  conquer. 

"  There  are  such  harvests  as  all  masters  spirits 
Beap,  haply  not  on  earth,  but  reap  no  less 
Because  the  sheaves  are  bound  by  hands  not  theirs. '^ 

The  i>eople  will  see  aright  and  do  right  some  time.  They 
will  not  always  remain  in  blindness.  They  will  not  always 
thoughtlessly  follow  the  behests  or  suggestions  of  the  self-seek- 
ing, but  they  must  have  the  truth  kept  before  them,  pressed 
home  upon  them ;  and,  speaking  for  myself,  I  believe  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  to  be  the  only  cure  for  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  confusion  which  we  deplore.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
p^Hnanent  good  effect  of  any  coterie  or  body  of  men,  no  matter 
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how  pare  in  iDtention,  how  zealoas  in  good  works,  its  members 
may  be,  which  will  assume  to  dictate  nominations  to  parties^ 
recognizing  them  as  sach,  or  to  say  to  one  or  the  other,  ^^  nomi- 
nate men  whom  we  consider  good,  or  we  will  throw  oar  force, 
oar  might  as  an  organization,  against  year  candidates,  or  pat 
candidates  of  oar  own  in  the  field."  Such  a  body  has,  of 
coarse,  a  right  to  exist ;  organized  for  a  temporary  parpose,  for 
a  special  emergency,  it  may  and  often  does  prodace  a  temporary 
good  ;  it  may  tide  over  a  peril ;  bat  I  do  not  believe  that  by  a 
long  continaed  existence  it  can  be  prodactive  of  permanent, 
lasting  good,  even  if  it  shoald  attract  to  itself  sach  a  following 
that  it  holds  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  great  politi- 
cal parties.  Its  very  corporate  existence  wonld  present  it  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  selfish  office-seeker  as  something  to  be  con- 
ciliated by  him  for  his  own  parposes,  as  something  which  might 
be  cajoled  or  tricked  into  his  support,  and  it  is  very  conceivable 
that  a  body  having  its  origin  in  solicitude  for  the  interests  of 
parity  and  good  government  might  be  misled  so  far  as  to  be- 
come, unwittingly,  a  tool  for  the  advancement  of  unworthy  men. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  preserve  such  a  coterie  pure  when  once 
it  had  shown  that  it  possessed  power  ;  membership  in  it  would 
be  sought  for  improper  purposes,  as  a  means  of  individual  pro- 
motion ;  and,  besides  all  this,  such  a  body  has  a  natural  tend- 
ency to  become  self-sufficient  and  arrogant,  even  assuming  to 
dictate  to  the  people,  and  to  brand  them  as  ingrates  for  refus- 
ing to  submit  to  dictation.  Now,  it  is  a  well  established  fact 
that  the  people  will  not  long  stand  dictation  unless  you  appeal  to 
them  to  submit  thereto  in  the  name  of  party  fealty,  and  then  it 
is  remarkable  how  much  they  will  stand. 

But,  while  such  an  organization  as  has  been  indicated  is  of  no 
permanent  value,  organizations  of  the  proper  sort  may  be  of  the 
greatest  imaginable  service  to  the  community  in  assisting  in  the 
establishment  of  independence  in  voting  for  municipal  offices, 
but  they  must  be  organizations  which  will  educate  the  people  in 
the  underlying  principle  upon  which  such  independence  must 
rest ;  which  will  work  with  the  people  and  not  over  them ; 
which  will  open  the  doors  of  membership  wide  to  the  peopte. 
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and  will  disclaim  firmly  any  right  to  restrain  the  individaal  in- 
dependence of  the  citizen  when  once  he  has  become  a  member. 
By  such  an  organization  mdch  can  be  done  to  roose  the  people 
to  the  insistence  npon  reform,  and  without  doubt  the  people  can 
be  roused  to  demand  a  reform.  We  have  had  a  very  striking 
proof  of  this  in  the  recent  forcing  by  the  people  of  the  exact- 
ment  of  a  ballot  act  from  a  legislature  (i.  e.^  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) a  majority  of  whose  members  were  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  bill  rested,  but  who  were  forced  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  a  public  opinion,  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  constant,  steady  presentation  to  the  people  of  the 
excellencies  of  the  system  which  they  were  asked  to  indorse. 
What  intelligent  presentation  has  done  in  one  instance,  it  may  do 
in  another.  Therefore,  let  there  be  kept  constantly  before  the 
people,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  this  fact:  A  municipal 
officer  is  one  who  is  to  serve  you  in  a  business  capacity,  not  one 
who  is  to  make  laws  or  determine  a  policy  for  the  state  or  for 
the  union. 

We  have  seen  great  reforms  accomplished  in  our  day — ^reform 
in  the  civil  service,  reform  in  the  ballot — ^so  let  us  hope  that 
before  long  we  may  hail  the  achievement  of  another  reform, 
which,  acting  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  voters  of  the 
community,  will  bring  it  to  pass  that  they  will  no  longer  choose 
their  municipal  servants  because  they  are  of  one  political  party 
or  of  the  other,  but  because  they  seem  to  be  the  most  fit  men 
presented  for  the  voters'  choice,  to  do  the  work  which  the  city 
requires  to  be  done  in  the  offices  to  be  filled,  and  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  consistent  party  man — the  unselfish  man  who 
would  make  real  sacrifices  to  advance  those  political  principles 
which  he  holds  almost  as  a  part  of  his  religion,  to  abandon 
which  would  be  for  him  an  act  of  base,  arrant  cowardice,  to 
compromise  which  would  be  for  him  an  act  of  dishonesty — may 
yet,  when  he  comes  to  a  municipal  election,  vote,  if  he  will,  for 
a  political  opponent  whom  he  believes  the  candidate  most 
worthy  of  his  choice,  without  having  to  justify  his  conduct  to 
any  one,  and  when  no  one  will  ever  dream  that  such  conduct 
needs  justification.  Henby  Budd. 
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BY    ELIOT    GORTON,    FIRST    ASSISTANT    PHYSICIAN,    STATE    HOSPITAL 
FOR  THE  INSANE,   MORRIS  PLAINS,   N.  J. 

IN  THE  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  temples  were  built  to 
which  all  persons,  even  criminals  who  were  in  danger  of 
their  lives  from  any  caose,  could  flee  and  obtain  refuge  from 
their  pursuers.  These  places  were  called  astUoriy  a  literal  trans- 
lation being  'inviolate,  unharmed,"  and  were  regarded  as 
sacred  places  which  it  was  a  sacrilege  to  disturb.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  derive  our  word  ^'asylum,"  which  has  come  to  be 
applied  to  charitable  institutions  in  general  and  institutions  for 
the  insane  in  particular. 

Inasmuch  as  institutions  for  the  insane  are  far  beyond  such  a 
conception,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  gradual  abolition  of  the 
word  ^'asylum,"  as  applied  to  these  institutions,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  word  *' hospital." 

This  is  in  the  line  of  progress  and  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  care  of  the 
insane  and  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  concerning  their 
treatment  We  have  outgrown  the  term,  and  let  us  hope  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  become  altogether  obsolete. 
The  word  was  not  originally  designed  for,  nor  applied  to,  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane,  as  has  been  seen,  but  has  been  evolved  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  or  we  may  say,  from  the  day  that  Pinel,  the 
celebrated  French  physician  and  humanitarian,  struck  the 
chains  from  those  who  were  thought  to  be  mad  or  ^^x>06sessed  of 
a  devil,"  and  conclusively  proved  to  the  world  that  such  treat- 
ment as  had  been  previously  practiced  was  barbarous  and 
inhuman.  And  let  us  not  forget  Esquirol,  who  so  nobly  aided 
in  the  good  work,  for  from  him  our  present  system  of  caring  for 
the  insane  has  emanated. 
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The  institutions  of  to  day  are  mostly  hospitals  in  the  trae 
sense  of  the  word — ^hospitals  where  the  mentally  diseased  and 
afflicted  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  scientific  treatment,  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  stady  of 
morbid  psychological  conditions. 

Hospitals  for  the  insane  during  the  past  decade  have  been 
afflicted  with  more  than  their  share  of  adverse  criticism  and 
abuse.  In  many  instances  almost  irreparable  injury  has  been 
done  by  the  loss  of  public  confidence  which  siich  criticisms  have 
entailed;  for,  whether  it  be  justly  or  unjustly,  no  institution  can 
have  discredit  thrown  upon  its  management,  or  its  officials, 
without  creating  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  and  distrust  in 
the  community. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  subject,  x>erhaps,  which  comes  so  near 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  the  care  of  the  insane.  This  is 
evinced  by  the  artistic  and  commodious  buildings  which  have 
been  erected  in  every  state  for  the  care — custodial  care  if  need 
be — and  cure  of  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  mentally 
afflicted.  I  am  considering  state  hospitals  only — the  institu- 
tions which  have  been  provided  by  a  generous  people  for  the 
care  of  their  indigent  insane.  Private  institutions  are  far  more 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  more  luxurious  in  their  ap- 
poii^tments,  because  they  must  necessarily  cater  to  the  tastes  of 
the  wealthy.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  private 
institutions  are  to  be  preferred  to  public  ones,  so  far  as  medical 
treatment  is  concerned. 

A  state  hospital  for  the  insane  consists  of  one  large  building, 
or  a  group  of  smaller  buildings.  If  the  former,  the  executive 
part  of  the  building  is  in  the  center,  and  from  each  side  of  it 
the  male  and  female  wings  branch  off  in  opposite  directions, 
which  entirely  separates  them  from  each  other.  If  the  latter, 
the  buildings  are  so  located  as  to  be  easily  and  quickly  accessible 
from  the  administration  building,  in  which  are  the  offices  and 
in  which  live  those  in  charge.  Each  ward  is  classified  and 
numbered.  Xn  all  states  these  institutions  are  under  the  control 
of  a  board  of  managers  or  trustees,  whose  duty  it  is  to  appoint 
executive  officers,   to  see  to  it  that  the  internal  affairs  are 
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prox>er]y  and  economically  conducted,  and  to  adjost  all  existing 
differences.  With  three  exceptions,  all  snch  institutions  in  the 
United  States  are  in  the  immediate  charge  of  a  medical  super- 
intendenty  on  the  ground  that  as  these  institutions  are  built  and 
maintained  exclusively  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane, 
physicians  of  exx>erience  in  psychological  medicine  should  be 
at  their  head.  He  alone  is  responsible  to  the  board  of  managers 
for  a  clean,  effective  administration.  Subject  to  his  directions 
is  a  staff  of  assistant  physicians  who  have  the  immediate  care 
and  supervision  of  all  the  patients,  and  a  steward  who  attends 
to  the  proper  care  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  supplies,  etc. 

In  New  Jersey,  however,  the  two  state  hospitals,  one  at  Tren- 
ton, the  other  at  Morris  Plains,  are  conducted  on  what  is  known 
as  the  '^  dual  management."  Under  this  form  of  government 
the  medical  and  business  departments  are  completely  separated. 
The  official  title  of  medical  sux>erintendent  becomes  that  of 
medical  director,  while  the  steward  becomes  a  warden.  The 
medical  director  has  the  sole  charge  of  the  wards,  the  patients, 
and  all  things  relating  thereto,  while  the  warden  has  the  care  of 
the  buildings,  grounds,  farms,  etc.,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
finances  and  economical  administration  of  affairs.  Each  head 
of  a  department  is  individually  responsible  to  the  board  of  man- 
agers for  the  prox>er  management  of  his  respective  department 

The  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  is  under  a 
triple  form  of  government  This  is  identical  with  the  dual 
system,  with  the  exception  that  a  female  physician  has  exclusive 
control  of  the  department  for  female  patients. 

The  managers  of  the  various  institutions  are  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  state,  and  the  board  usually  consists  of  from 
seven  to  ten  members.  It  is  intended  that  they  shall  be  evenly 
divided  as  to  their  political  sentiments,  in  order  to  eliminate 
that  disturbing  element,  politics,  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
management. 

However,  when  any  institution  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
politics  become  an  important  factor  in  the  administration  of  its 
affairs,  and  when  the  officials  are  changed  every  time  there  is  a 
change  in  the  x>olitical  complexion  of  the  state  government,  the 
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usefulneas  of  sach  an  institution  is  seriously  impaired,  if  not 
mined.  Why  t  Because  no  physician  of  any  repute  would 
accept  a  position  on  the  staff  of  such  a  hospital,  knowing  that 
he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  change  in  politics,  with  the 
chances  in  favor  of  his  removal  at  a  time  when  his  usefulness  to 
the  institution  and  personal  interest  in  his  work  had  become 
established.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  men  trained  in  a  special 
line  of  work  are  more  useful  than  the  unskilled.  If  any  rule  of 
management  should  obtain  other  than  efficiency,  positions  would 
be  filled  with  a  class  of  men  who,  knowing  that  their  terms  of 
office  would  be  of  short  tenure,  would  look  after  the  emoluments 
rather  than  the  unfortunates  whose  welfare  should  be  their  first 
care. 

Therefore,  if  the  welfare  of  the  patients  were  consulted,  there 
would  be  no  changes  in  the  medical  staff  of  a  hospital  for  the 
insane,  except  in  the  interest  of  efficiency.  If  one  will  look 
over  the  annual  reports  of  the  majority  of  the  hospitals  for  the 
insane  in  the  United  States,  where  politics  does  not  enter  into 
the  management,  he  will  find  that  in  many  no  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  staff  for  years.  These  are  the  hospitals  which 
will  be  found  to  have  more  than  a  national  repute,  and  of  which 
the  citizens  are  justly  proud.  If  the  people  at  large  could  be 
educated  to  their  responsibilities  in  such  matters,  and  could  be 
brought  to  realize  that  the  patients  in  the  iitstitutions  are  the  ones 
who  suffer  from  political  mismanagement,  they  would  demand 
that  all  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  be  rigidly  barred  from  the 
canker  of  i>olitical  influence. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  in  all  state  institutions  of  this 
character  there  are  numberless  '*fat"  x>oBitions  which  may  be 
distributed  by  politicians  among  their  constituents,  on  the 
principle  that  'Ho  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  official  positions  (and  they  are  few)  are  underpaid,  the 
service  rendered  far  exceeding  the  pecuniary  comx>ensation 
received;  and  no  one  except  he  has  had  practical  experience 
can  appreciate  the  endless  round  of  work,  medical  and  other- 
wise, which  entails  upon  those  in  charge. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  wiser  course  for  any 
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governing  board  to  pursue  is  to  select  men  for  their  ability  and 
fitness  for  this  special  line  of  work,  giving  them  such  compen- 
sation as  would  tend  to  retain  their  services.  Unfortunately,  in  a 
few  states,  the  positions  are  filled  more  or  less  by  i>olitical  favor, 
and  men  are  selected  not  from  any  fitness,  but  for  their  political 
<'pull."  This  fact,  more  than  any  other  cause,  has  tended  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  integrity  of  all  suoh 
charitable  institutions,  and  to  deprecate  the  work  of  conscien- 
tious officials. 

Politics  as  yet,  however,  plays  no  part  in  the  management  of 
the  vast  majority  of  state  institutions  in  the  appointment  of  the 
officers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
motives  higher  than  the  merely  political  will  bear  rule  in  the 
management  of  aU  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
insane. 

A  state  hospital  for  the  insane  is  governed,  then,  so  far  as  its 
inmates  are  concerned,  by  a  medical  head  and  a  staff  of  assistant 
physicians.  The  number  of  assistants  varies,  but  usually  de* 
pends  upon  the  number  of  patients,  and  for  effective  work  there 
should  be  at  least  one  physician  to  every  two  hundred  patients. 
The  assistant  physicians  make  a  tour  of  their  respective  wards 
twice  daily,  and  oftener  if  occasion  requires,  during  which  they 
see  and  converse  with  their  patients,  and  acquaint  themselves 
with  their  peculiarities  and  mental  condition.  Observing  them 
closely  day  by  day,  a  trained  man  will  quickly  note  changes  in 
a  patient's  mental  condition  which  would  be  overlooked  by  a 
novice. 

Another  duty  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  assistant  physicians 
is  the  daily  dispatching  of  patients'  mail.  In  regard  to  this 
there  is  so  great  a  prejudice  or  misunderstanding  that,  in  New 
York  State,  laws  have  been  enacted  regulating  this  matter. 
There  seems  to  be  a  popular  fallacy  that  all  letters  written  by 
the  insane  undergo  a  rigid  scrutiny,  and  if  they  contain  any- 
thing which  refiects  in  any  way  upon  the  institution,  its  officers, 
or  its  management,  they  are  withheld  or  consigned  to  the  waste 
paper  basket.  I  desire  to  most  emphatically  emphasize  the  fact 
that  such  is  not  the  case.     While  there  are  obvious  reasons  for 
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examining  sach  mail  matter,  it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  done 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the  friends  of  the  patients. 

Insane  persons  will  often  express  delusions  and  present  other 
evidence  of  insanity  in  letters,  which  they  will  never  allude  to 
in  conversation,  because  they  are  often  suspicious  of  questioniDg, 
and  are  cunniDg  enough  to  conceal  their  morbid  impressions. 
Ooe  or  more  of  such  letters  are  usually  preserved,  and  form 
valuable  adjuncts  to  the  clinical  records  of  these  patients. 
There  is  another  class  of  patients  whose  letters  are  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  unmailable,  if  the  postal  laws  are  to  be  re- 
spected. Should  such  letters  be  mailed,  infinite  grief  and  sor- 
row would  be  caused  to  their  anxious  relatives  and  friends. 

Still  another  class  spend  their  time  writing  to  well-known 
public  x>ersonages,  snch  as  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
governors  of  states,  mayors  of  large  cities,  and  others.  Letters 
to  G^rge  Washington,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, and  many  other  celebrities  who  long  ago  passed  to  their 
eternal  rest,  are  still  being  written. 

Many  of  the  insane  have  a  mania  for  writing  to  prominent 
firms  in  response  to  their  advertisements,  ordering  large  quanti- 
ties of  their  commodities.  In  a  few  instances  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  mailing  such  letters  outside  and  causing  the  hospital 
authorities  much  annoyance  and  vexation.  Most  important  of 
all,  perhaps,  are  those  letters  written  during  a  period  of  ex- 
citement Numberless  times  has  the  writer  received  the  thanks 
and  gratitude  of  convalescing  patients  for  witholding  letters 
which,  had  they  been  mailed,  would  have  been  a  source  of  great 
mortification  and  anxiety  to  them. 

It  can  now  be  readily  appreciated  that  such  oversight  of  mail 
matter  is  not  only  necessary,  but  very  important,  and  were  it 
disx>ensed  with  serious  complications  would  ensue.  Incoming 
letters  for  patients  are  never  opened  but  are  delivered  direct 
Packages,  however,  are  opened,  a  record  made  of  their  contents, 
and  matches,  candles,  knives,  medicines,  and  other  dangerous 
articles  sent  by  fond  relatives  are  withheld.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
very  important  matter  that  such  supervision  be  constantly 
exercised,  for  there  are  countless  patients  who  would  be  at  no 
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loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  matches,  candles,  and  the  like, 
shoald  they  be  unfortunate  enough  to  obtain  them,  or  their 
attendant  should  in  any  way  give  opportunity  for  their  use. 
Here  it  is  that  '^ eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety,"  and 
one  single  omission  might  prove  disastrous. 

Patients  soon  learn  to  regard  their  physician  as  a  friend.  He 
gains  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  who  are  in  any  way 
capable  of  appreciating  their  surroundings  and  the  relation 
which  he  holds  to  them,  and  this  class  comprises  perhaps  two 
thirds  of  the  insane. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  frequent  changes  in  the  medical 
staff  of  any  hospital  for  the  insane  are  not  only  unwise,  but 
often  a  source  of  detriment  and  injury  to  the  proper  service  of 
the  hospital.  It  is  no  light  task  for  one  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  peculiarities  of  a  few  hundred  patients ;  to  be  able  to 
call  them  all  by  name;  to  be  familiar  with  the  course  and 
progress  of  their  disease;  to  know  on  what  wards  to  place  them, 
and  to  exercise  judgment  in  those  cases  which  are  sane  to-day 
and  insane  to-morrow. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  laity  regard  the  insane  and 
their  institutions  with  a  feeling  akin  to  dread.  This  feeling  may 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  mistaken  impression  which  very 
generally  prevails,  that  all  insane  persons  are  extremely 
dangerous  and  are  always  in  a  state  of  maniacal  excitement 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  That  patients  are  maniacal  at 
times  is  true,  but  this  stage  of  their  malady  is  of  brief  duration. 
In  many  years  experience  with  the  insane,  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
"raving  maniac"  so  vividly  portrayed  in  many  works  of  fiction. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  visitors  are  always  amazed  at  the  quietness, 
neatness,  and  order  on  the  halls.  They  see  the  insane  quietly 
conversing,  or  sewing,  or  playing  games,  or  engaged  in  some 
light  employment)  and  "wonder  that  they  should  be  confined, 
as  they  see  nothing  the  matter  with  them."  For  the  most  part^ 
the  disturbed  halls,  or  so-called  violent  wards,  are  as  quiet  and 
orderly  as  could  be  desired.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  I  was 
called  upon  to  conduct  a  visiting  party  through  the  hospital. 
They  were  escorted  through  every  ward  of  the  female  depart- 
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ment  On  retuming  one  of  them  said,  *'Bat,  doctor,  we  want 
to  see  the  violent  patients."  I  assared  him  that  he  had  seen 
every  ward.  "Yes,"  he  replied,  *'but  we  want  to  see  the 
dangeons  and  padded  cells  with  their  inmates."  On  being  in- 
formed that  we  had  no  dnngeons  and  that  there  was  not  a 
padded  cell  in  the  entire  building,  he  expressed  his  astonish^ 
ment  and  went  his  way  firmly  convinced  that  he  had  been 
deceived. 

Here  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  the  matter  of  restraint 
Despite  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  the  public  can- 
not seem  to  realize  the  fact  that  restraint  of  the  insane  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  People  still  have  vague  ideas  that  the  insane  are 
tied,  or  chained,  or  put  in  "strait  jackets,"  and  think,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  such  treatment  is  necessary.  They  do 
not  seem  able  to  comprehend  that  a  century  has  wrought  many 
changes  in  the  care  of  the  insane.  Eestraint  as  formerly 
practiced  is  dead.  We  have  no  dungeons,  no  chains,  no  padded 
ceUs,  no  cribs..  We  ignore,  when  we  can,  the  fact  that  our 
I>atients  are  insane,  and  try  to  treat  them  as  rational  human 
beings.  The  camisolej  however,  is  still  moderately  in  use. 
This  consists  of  a  canvas  jacket  with  long,  closed  sleeves,  which, 
while  it  is  perfectly  comfortable,  confines  the  arms  of  a  patient 
and  prevents  him  from  injuring  himself  or  others.  These  are 
used  in  the  few  cases  (about  one  half  of  one  per  cent)  in  which 
at  times  such  restraint  is  imperatively  demanded  for  obvious 
reasons.  Even  this  amount  of  restraint  would  not  be  necessary 
did  the  service  admit  of  detailing  one  or  more  nurses  to  each  of 
such  patients.  As  it  is,  there  is  usually  an  average  of  one 
nurse  to  every  ten  patients,  and,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,, 
it  is  impracticable  to  increase  the  number.  In  private  institu- 
tions which  allow  each  patient  his  own  special  attendant  no 
restraint  is  ever  necessary. 

In  the  majority  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  halls  are 
emptied  every  pleasant  day  and  the  patients  taken  out,  either 
in  the  indosures  provided  for  such  purpose,  or  walking  with 
their  attendants,  except,  of  course,  the  acutely  ill.  A  few  have 
parole.    That  is,  they  have  the  privilege  of  walking  out  at  their 
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pleasure  within  certain  hoars,  without  an  attendant,  on  certain 
conditions,  one  of  which  is  that  they  are  not  to  leave  the  hos- 
pital grounds.  This  is  a  privilege  which  is  highly  appreciated 
by  those  who  enjoy  it,  and  the  conditions  are  rarely  violated. 
The  fact  that  they  are  trusted,  that  they  are  put  upon  their 
honor,  seems  to  imbue  them  with  the  feeling  that  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them'  shall  not  be  misplaced.  Amusement  for  the 
insane  has  become  a  prominent  feature  in  their  treatment,  and 
it  must  be  conceded  that  any  form  of  amusement  which  tends  to 
detract  their  attention  from  self,  which  serves  to  dispel  the 
gloom  in  which  so  many  are  enshrouded,  must  be  beneficial. 
The  weekly  dances,  card  parties,  and  other  entertainments  pro- 
vided for  the  insane,  are  usually  models  of  propriety  and  de- 
corum,  and  attended  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  hall.  It  is  oft- 
times  difficult  for  visitors  to  believe  that  the  well-behaved 
participants  are  insane  and  prox>er  subjects  for  such  care. 

Beside  the  legitimate  visits  to  patients  from  their  relatives 
and  friends,  all  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  more  or  less 
afflicted  with  visits  from  the  curious.  As  the  majority  of 
state  institutions  are  always  open  for  public  inspection  within 
reasonable  hours,  except  on  Sunday,  these  cannot  be  excluded. 
They  act  as  though  they  think  the  insane,  by  virtue  of  their 
insanity,  have  either  lost  the  sense  of  hearing,  or  are  in  no 
degree  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  remarks  made  in  their 
presence,  and  will  often  ask  pertinent  questions  relative  to  a 
patient's  mental  condition  in  his  hearing.  Patients  resent 
nothing  more  than  this,  and  the  turbulent  will  occasionally 
attempt  to  terrorize  such  visitors,  and  laugh  about  it  afterwards 
as  a  good  joke.  Such  a  patient  once  said  to  me:  ''They 
thought  I  was  a  wild  animal  in  a  cage,  so  I  thought  I'd  show 
them  how  one  would  act."  While,  as  a  rule,  patients  pay  no 
attention  to  these  visitors,  many  speak  of  it,  and  resent  the  in- 
ference that  they  are  on  public  exhibition. 

In  regard  to  many  stories  of  abuse  which  patients  claim  to 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  their  attendants,  the  mass  of  them 
should  be  accepted  cautiously,  as  they  are  often  the  creation  of 
a  disordered  mind  and  the  natural  outgrowth  of  certain  delu- 
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sions.  Some  are  absolately  without  foondatioD,  and  of  these 
many  are  said  with  malicious  intent  Others,  I  regret  to  say, 
are  founded  on  fact  No  matter  how  careful  a  superintendent 
may  be  in  selecting  nurses  for  the  insane,  it  occasionally  hap- 
pens that  one,  aggravated  beyond  endurance  by  a  troublesome 
patient)  will  forget  that  the  subject  for  complaint  is  legally  not 
accountable  for  his  acts,  and  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands. 
It  is  but  just  to  say  that  no  unkindness  or  abuse  from  attend- 
ants toward  their  patients  is  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  the 
management  It  has  been  thought  wise  and  in  the  interest  of 
good  service  to  remove  nurses  who  do  not  seem  to  be  suited  to 
their  occupation,  as  evinced  by  numerous  little  complaints 
from  their  patients.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  never  lost  sight 
of  by  hospital  authorities.  Any  nurse  against  whom  there  is 
even  the  suspicion  of  such  unfitness  is  removed.  Those  who 
are  discharged  for  any  such  cause  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  em- 
ployment in  other  hospitals,  since  they  are  notified  of  such 
discharges.  There  is  a  constant  weeding  out,  therefore,  of  poor 
material — ^the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  Good  nurses  are  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  more  difficult  to  retain,  for  the  reason  that  they 
receive  better  remuneration  for  their  services  caring  for  private 
cases  outside  than  state  hospitals  are  willing  to  pay. 

We  so  often  hear  the  expression  :  '*  It  is  easy  to  get  into  a 
lunatic  asylum,  but  extremely  difficult  to  get  out"  This  is  but 
another  straw  in  the  wind  of  popular  sentiment,  showing  the 
direction  of  its  thought.  How  strange  it  is  that  in  this  age  of 
enlightenment,  people  still  cling  to  many  of  the  relics  of  the 
age  of  superstition  and  ignorance.  It  is  true  that  the  entrance 
for  proper  cases  to  an  ^'  asylum  "  is  easy,  and  dangerous  patients 
find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  get  out.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  the  relatives 
of  patients  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  '^release  from 
bondage,"  providing  the  cases  are  those  which  are  not  a  menace 
to  the  safety  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  It  is  often 
a  more  difficult  matter  to  have  patients  committed  for  treat- 
ment, especially  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  slow  and 
insidious  in  its  invasion  and  the  patient  is  known  to  be  insane, 
not  by  any  one  act  or  saying,  but  by  a  totality  of  symptoms  and 
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a  comparison  of  his  present  state  with  what  he  was  a  short  time 
previoosly.  No  one  class  of  persons  more  than  physicians 
recognize  the  fact  that  all  are  liable  to  err,  and  many  will  not 
assnme  the  responsibility  of  committing  a  patient  to  an  institn- 
tion  for  the  insane  unless  he  manifests  unmistakable  symptoms 
of  insanity.  For  this  reason  many  dangerously  insane  persons 
are  at  large  who  will  never  be  incarcerated  until  their  de- 
lusions prompt  them  to  some  deed  of  violence. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  admit  that  a  few  patients  are 
confined  who  are  not  sufficiently  insane  to  warrant  being  de- 
prived of  their  liberty,  or  who  are  not  insane  and,  to  accept  the 
theory  of  fiction  (I  have  never  seen  such  a  case),  are  sent  away 
by  designing  relatives  who  desire  their  possessions.  If  they 
come  properly  committed,  the  hospital  authorities  are  bound  to 
receive  and  detain  them.  But  they  would  be  kept  under  careful 
observation  only  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  one  to 
say  that  they  were  not  fit  subjects  for  care,  when  they  would  be 
released.  Bear  in  mind  that  an  insane  person  i>osse68ed  of 
property  cannot  be  deprived  of  such  without  a  hearing  before  a 
court  and  jury.  If  such  person  is  declared  to  be  insane,  the 
court  appoints  a  guardian,  who  attends  to  the  legal  administra- 
tion of  his  affairs.  Legislation  has  thrown  every  conceivable 
safeguard  around  this  uiifortuDate  class  for  the  protection  of 
their  interests,  and  no  one  can  be  deprived  of  his  inalienable 
right  without  a  compliance  with  legal  forms. 

The  trial  before  a  lay  jury  of  cases  alleged  to  be  insane  is  a 
matter  for  legislative  reform.  The  principal  is  right  but  the 
ayatem  as  practiced  at  present  is  radically  wrong — a  travesty 
upon  justice,  a  miserable  farce.  How  absurd  it  is  to  ask  a 
body  of  men  who  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  medical 
jurisprudence,  and  whose  only  conception  of  an  insane  man  is 
that  he  must  *'rave,"  to  decide  upon  the  mental  condition  of  a 
person  who  has  been  declared  insane,  x>erhaps  by  those  who 
have  made  the  study  of  mental  diseases  a  life  work,  and  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  respect.  The  two  following  instances  of 
many  which  have  come  under  my  observation  are  pertinent  to 
the  subject :    I  was  called  upon  to  testify  to  the  insanity  of  a 
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young  lady  whose  parentB  had  died.  The  proceedings  were 
friendly  and  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  guardian  appointed  to 
look  after  her  share  of  the  estate.  She  was,  and  had  been  for 
about  two  years,  an  inmate  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  and 
there  was  no  question  as  to  her  insanity.  For  obvious  reasons 
she  was  not  present  at  the  trial.  The  evidence  laid  before  the 
jury  by  her  brothers  and  other  relatives,  by  the  medical 
superintendent  (a  well-known  alienist)  in  whose  care  she  had 
been  placed,  by  her  family  physician  and  myself,  was  convincing, 
and  there  was  not  a  word  of  testimony  in  rebuttal.  Yet,  the 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "sanity."  The  second  case,  re- 
cently, was  of  similar  import,  though  in  this  case  the  jury  con- 
sisted of  twenty-four  men,  and  they  insisted  upon  having  the 
patient  present  During  the  proceedings,  the  doctor  took  the 
stand  and  was  questioned  by  the  patient  as  follows  :  "Doctor, 
are  you  not  systematically  i>oisoning  your  patients  t  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  you  put  opium  in  the  butter  t  Do  you  not  put  Paris 
green  in  the  bread  and  horseradish  in  the  coffee,  and  then  give 
others  medicine  to  counteract  its  effect,  while  I  am  made  sick 
and  am  i>oi8oned  by  itt"  There  were  many  other  similar  ques- 
tions. The  jury  emptied  the  room  of  everyone  but  themselves 
and  the  patient,  and  spent  half  an  hour  in  questioning  him 
alone.  They  then  sent  him  out  of  the  room  also,  and  deliberated 
for  nearly  two  hours.  While  they  finally  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
"  in^uiity,"  there  were  four  of  them  who  openly  expressed  a 
doubt  of  his  insanity,  and  two  absolutely  refused  to  sign  the  ver- 
dict, declaring  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  man. 

Either  there  should  be  a  means  of  selecting  a  jury  of  suffi- 
cient intelligence  to  deal  with  matters  of  such  importance,  or 
such  cases  should  be  submitted  directly  to  the  court.  Under 
the  present  system  of  juries  de  lunatico  inquirendo,  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  matter  to  give  society  the  protection  it  very 
justly  claims  from  a  most  dangerous  class  of  the  insane — the 
paranoiac,  commonly  known  as  the  delusional  "crank." 

However,  judging  from  the  advances  which  have  been  made 
in  this  direction  in  the  past,  we  may  hox>e  for  an  ideal  system  in 
the  near  future.  Eliot  Gorton. 
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BY  W.   L.  SHELDON. 

IT  HAS  struck  me  that  in  the  cause  of  social  science  we  ought 
tx>  make  a  study  of  the  labor  leaders  as  a  class  of  men  by 
themselves.  They  are  coming  to  be  a  kind  of  institution  in  the 
modem  world.  They  are  certainly  a  recognized  factor  with 
which  the  business  community  is  obliged  to  deal.  We  should 
investigate  such  men — ^not  with  the  purpose  either  of  sympa- 
thizing with  them  or  denouncing  them,  but  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate their  actual  position.  We  need  to  decide  just  where  they 
belong  as  factors  in  the  present  industrial  rSgime.  The  vital 
consideration  is  to  discover  what  rdle  they  are  going  to  play  in 
the  future.  The  trouble  is^  nowadays,  that  most  persons  look  at 
them  from  the  side  of  emphatic  sympathy  or  pronounced  dis- 
approval. When  we  take  up  a  volume  dealing  with  the  matter, 
we  usually  know  the  writer's  standpoint  in  advance.  Somehow 
we  are  driven  to  think  that  he  has  written  his  book  for  a 
purpose,  and  we  do  not  regard  it  as  a  purely  scientific  treatise. 
We  cannot  help  looking  askance  at  some  of  the  few  economists 
who  have  written  on  the  subject  within  the  last  few  years. 
They  do  not  seem  able  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  that  same  un- 
biased, impersonal  way  with  which  they  would  deal  with 
problems  of  finance.  Possibly  it  is  because  there  is  so  much  at 
stake.  Yet  I  see  no  other  method  open  to  us.  It  must  be  done. 
Society  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  such  men  as  time  goes 
on.  Legislation  must  be  enacted  with  reference  to  them.  They 
themselves  are  seeking  to  be  a  factor  in  legislation. 

The  first  essential  is  to  know  with  what  we  are  dealing.  The 
real  problem  would  be  rather  to  determine  what  calls  this  dass 
into  existence ;  what  encourages  its  members  in  their  ambitions ; 
in  what  special  direction  will  their  influence  in  the  long  run  dis- 
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play  itself.  When  a  new  institntion  begins  to  arise,  the  thing 
to  do  is  not  to  attack  it  or  encourage  it — but  to  study  it  We 
ask :  Should  not  the  economist  investigate  the  labor  leader^  just 
as  he  would  the  problems  of  rent^  interest,  or  of  banking  t 
Why  not  treat  him  simply  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
modem  industrial  system^  whose  origin  has  to  be  explained  and 
whose  x>OBition  has  to  be  assigned  in  the  domain  of  political 
economy  t  I  have  always  taken  toward  these  leaders  the  honest 
attitude  of  an  inquirer.  They  have  taught  me  a  great  deal.  I 
admit  to  that  much  of  a  bias  in  their  favor.  They  have  had  a 
certain  kind  of  acquaintance  with  one  special  side  of  the 
world,  which  could  not  be  acquired  from  books.  Interviews 
and  correspondence  with  such  men,  and  opportunities  of  listen- 
ing to  them  in  this  and  other  cities,  have  given  me  an  impres- 
sion of  the  labor  leader  which  I  never  would  have  had  from  the 
bare  study  of  ethical  or  economic  science. 

The  labor  leaders  are  unique  figures.  Nothing  quite  of  the 
same  type  appears  to  have  existed  in  earlier  history.  They 
are  men  with  a  distinct  set  of  motives.  In  fact  they  are  a 
feature  of  the  new  civilization  and  the  new  industrial  system. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  estimate  their  character.  They  come  from 
the  body  of  x>^ople  whom  they  are  endeavoring  to  influence, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  stay  with  the  class  from  which  they  came. 
That  is  the  .secret  of  their  power.  They  come  i)ersonally  in 
contact  day  and  night  with  the  elements  which  they  want  to 
control.  They  help  to  shape  the  sentiments  in  the  vast  under- 
stratum of  society  with  which  educated  people  rarely  come  in 
contact  By  and  by  these  sentiments  are  heard  in  our  legisla- 
tures or  in  Congress.  Then  we  begin  to  wonder  whence  they 
came.  People  begin  to  talk  about  "the  voice  of  the  i)eople.'' 
But  if  we  trace  it  back  £eu:  enough  we  shall  discover  that  it  was 
rather  "the  voice  of  the  labor  leader." 

There  is  no  other  way  of  studying  the  labor  leader,  of  know- 
ing what  he  is,  where  he  comes  from,  and  what  will  be  his  in- 
fluence, save  by  studying  the  man  himself.  A  great  deal  is  said 
Bometinies  about  watching  "the  voice  of  the  people,''  analyzing 
the  uprisings  of  the  great  working  class.     But  when  we  look  at 
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the  matter  doeely  we  can  see  that  at  the  start  there  is  never  a 
great  npilsing  of  a  whole  class.  The  mass  of  the  people  would 
go  on  in  the  same  way  indefinitely,  were  it  not  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  few. 

We  have  little  appreciation  from  the  outside,  of  the  vast 
amount  of  time  and  effort  devoted  by  the  labor  leaders  to  work- 
ing up  sympathy  for  a  cause.  Only  a  few  men  do  the  work.  I 
venture  to  say  from  my  observation  that  the  movements  of  the 
laboriDg  class  in  any  large  city  are  guided  by  a  very  small  body 
of  men.  It  is  not  a  calm^  deliberate  sort  of  guidance.  The 
leader  does  not  issue  his  orders  like  an  officer  of  an  army.  He 
receives  no  authority  from  headquarters.  His  word  is  obeyed 
only  because  by  a  long,  slow  process  he  has  acquired  a  certain 
kind  of  influence.  The  people  give  him  his  authority,  but  he 
has  really  by  his  efforts  created  it  himself.  People  from  the 
outside  can  have  a  very  dim  notion  how  much  work  may  be 
done  by  one  of  these  leaders.  There  may  be  an  eight-hour  day 
for  him  in  his  trade.  But  it  is  often  an  eighteen-hour  day  of 
work  for  him  as  a  labor  leader. 

Men  like  John  Burns  and  Tom  Mann  of  England,  or  Powderly 
and  Gompers  in  this  country,  certainly  have  exerted  a  great 
deal  of  influence.  They  not  only  have  extensive  control  over 
the  actions  of  a  large  class  of  persons,  but  what  is  more,  they 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  shaping  the  economic  views  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.  They  are  leaders,  therefore,  in  both  senses 
of  the  term.  It  is  through  the  efforts  of  a  few  such  men  in 
every  city,  as  well  as  in  every  country,  that  the  laboring  class 
has  been  organized  into  the  form  of  trades  unions. 

When  we  speak  of  the  natural  unrest  of  the  working  class, 
we  are  using  equivocal  language.  I  do  not  think  many  persons 
would  be  impressed  in  that  way,  if  they  were  to  see  the  mass  of 
the  people  when  unorganized  or  without  guidance.  There  may 
be  a  spasmodic  outburst  at  times.  But  on  doeer  inspection  we 
shall  be  more  and  more  struck  with  the  natural  lethargy  of  the 
body  of  the  people.  The  •'volcanic  tongue  of  flame  "  burns  in 
only  a  few  hearts  at  a  time.  The  inertia  of  the  mass  of  the 
I>eople    oppresses    me    as   something   appalling.      Instead    of 
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wondering  why  they  are  not  more  active  and*  aggressive^  we 
are  almost  surprised  when  they  do  exert  themselves.  There 
are  always  a  few  who  are  ready  to  act  Bat  humanity  is  not  a 
tinder  box. 

The  restless  demand  for  change  and  reform  is  by  no  means  so 
universal  as  many  people  would  suppose.  It  appears  more 
often  in  the  early  years  of  a  working  man,  if  it  is  visible  at  all. 
But  the  steady  labor  year  after  year  checks  the  uneasy  spirit. 
The  responsibility  for  the  family  and  the  home  may  cool  his 
ardor.  He  becomes  more  quick  to  accept  little^  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  losing  everything.  Human  nature,  after  all,  is 
instinctively  conservative.  As  I  watch  the  working  class,  it 
does  not  strike  me  that  it  is  so  universally  disposed  to  agitate 
for  a  change  of  circumstances. 

The  labor  movement^  therefore,  cannot,  as  a  fact  of  history, 
be  called  an  uprising  of  a  whole  class  of  people.  It  may  be- 
come that  in  the  end,  but  it  does  not  start  in  that  way.  It 
takes  its  origin  from  the  smoldering  fire  in  the  hearts  of  a  few. 
It  would  be  these  few  who  build  up  the  sentiment  Understand 
them  and  we  understand  the  labor  movement — ^because  they  are 
the  labor  movement. 

This  is  why  we  appeal  to  the  economists  for  a  closer  attention 
to  the  labor  leader.  They  do  study  the  movement  itself.  They 
devote  chapters  in  their  treatises  to  <' trades  unionism"  and  to 
the  '^ social  theories."  They  discuss  the  variations  in  wages  and 
the  possible  limits  to  these  variations.  But  we  cannot  help 
wishing  that  they  would  push  their  investigation  further;  that, 
in  fact,  instead  of  viewing  it  as  a  matter  of  wages  or  unionism, 
they  would  go  to  the  source  or  the  origin  of  the  movement  in 
the  leader  himself.  Trades  unionism,  or  the  social  theories 
advocated  by  the  working  class,  will  depend  for  its  failure  or 
success  on  the  efforts  of  this  limited  element.  I  honestly 
believe  that  if  we  were  to  eliminate  a  few  hundred  men  from 
our  large  cities,  or  a  few  thousand  from  the  whole  country, 
there  would  be  no  labor  movement  in  America.  The  same 
would  also  be  true  of  Europe.  The  movement  itself  is  repre- 
sented by  this  one  small  class  of  persons.     Instead  of  looking  at 
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the  tendency  fh)m  the  abstract,  would  we  not  get  at  it  better 
by  investigating  the  motives,  character,  and  personalities  of 
snch  men  t  Wonld  it  not  be  well  if  the  treatises  on  economics 
devoted  chapters  not  only  to  trades  unionism,  but  to  '^analysis  of 
the  labor  leader"  t 

Ought  there  not  to  be  a  class  of  students  in  economics  who 
could  make  this  study  a  kind  of  sx>ecialty,  just  as  others  devote 
themselves  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  departments  of 
finance  or  taxation.  It  would  need  to  be  a  specialty,  because 
the  method  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  would  be  so  different 
from  what  would  be  used  in  those  other  departments.  Such 
students  would  have  to  be  keen  judges  of  human  nature.  They 
would  be  obliged  to  make  their  observations  from  practical  con- 
tact. As  we  have  said,  it  would  be  as  much  a  study  of  persons 
as  of  facts.  But  if  we  could  have  that  special  kind  of  knowl- 
edge worked  out  in  great  detail,  it  might  give  us  a  clue  as  to 
new  methods  of  dealing  with  the  labor  problem.  Under  these 
circumstances,  when  legislation  is  tried,  we  could  know  some- 
what in  advance  how  much  could  be  accomplished. 

As  was  intimated,  these  labor  leaders  are  becoming  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  economic  views  of  the  people.  This  makes 
it  all  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  know  more  about  them. 
It  seems  to  me,  every  kind  of  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  bring 
them  in  closer  touch  with  the  leading  specialists  in  political 
economy.  This  has  been  difficult,  however,  because  the  two 
classes  of  men  come  at  their  views  in  such  a  different  way.  The 
labor  leaders  take  their  start  from  the  spirit  of  unrest,  and  not 
through  a  separate  interest  in  economics.  This  fact  dominates 
them  straight  through  their  career.  They  are  workers  first  and 
students  afterwards.  They  want  their  knowledge  for  this  si>e- 
cific  purpose.  The  subject  itself  in  the  abstract  would  not 
appeal  to  them.  For  this  reason  they  never  could  have  the 
scientific  spirit.  It  is  bound  to  give  their  opinions  and  utter- 
ances quite  a  different  form  from  the  opinions  and  utterances  of 
other  students  of  economics.  This  may  be  a  matter  of  regret, 
but  it  has  to  be  accepted  as  inevitable.  It  should  always  be 
taken  into  account  in  forming  our  impressions  as  to  their  views. 
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It  is  neoefisary  to  come  at  the  minds  of  such  men  in  a  different 
way.  What  has  originally  convinced  them  of  certain  princi- 
ples was  not  an  elaborate  process  of  argument  The  domi- 
nating influence  with  them  was  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with 
present  conditions.  They  are  not  seeking  to  discover  an  ab- 
stract law,  but  rather  to  find  a  method  out  of  a  difficulty. 

In  the  second  place,  just  as  the  causes  which  led  them  to 
become  interested  in  such  questions  were  i>eculiar  to  their  con- 
ditions of  life,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  be  influenced  by 
their  own  special  kind  of  purpose  or  ambition.  When  they 
once  set  out  in  active  work  as  leaders,  their  predominant 
motive  must  inevitably  be,  first  to  acquire  an  influence  over 
their  class.  We  may  say  to  ourselves,  "  Why  don't  they  stop 
and  think."  The  answer  would  be,  ^'Because  they  come  at  the 
subject  in  a  different  way."  They  do  not  set  out  with  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  students.  Strictly  speaking,  their  profession 
is  that  of  the  reformer  or  agitator,  and  not  that  of  the  econo- 
mist Tet  the  serious  consideration  is  that  they  are  liable  to 
become  leaders  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  this  very  sphere 
of  political  economy.  The  tendency  is  inevitably  that  they 
should  drip,  into  their  peculiar  standpoints  on  such  problems, 
rather  than  come  there  after  long  reflection,  and  so  be  able  to 
give  complete  reasons  for  their  attitude.  When  they  take  hold 
of  a  question  it  is  vital  to  them  that  they  should  have  an  imme- 
diate solution  of  some  kind.  They  only  become  students  hy  the 
way.  It  would  be  out  of  the  question,  therefore,  to  expect  from 
them  a  philosophic  consistency  or  completeness  in  their  doc- 
trines. It  accounts  for  the  fact  that  sometimes  they  appear  to 
make  utterances  which  seem  very  wild  and  out  of  accord  with 
any  kind  of  philosophy. 

We  call  attention  to  these  facts  in  reference  to  the  labor 
leader  because  it  seemed  important  in  seeking  to  understand 
him  and  his  true  place.  If  we  do  not  allow  for  this  circum- 
stance, we  may  go  entirely  wrong  in  our  impression  of  such 
men.  We  might  assume  that  they  were  necessarily  insincere 
and  had  no  regard  for  accuracy.  In  that  case  they  would  call 
for  an  altogether  different  treatment,  both  by  the  economist  and 
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the  legislator.  But  we  mast  explain  him,  account  for  him, 
before  we  legislate  about  him. 

It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  the  special  class  of  society  from 
which  he  sprang,  or  how  he  took  his  start  as  a  leader.  It  may 
be  of  great  consequence  whether  he  was  born  in  this  or  some 
other  country.  The  conditions  of  the  age,  the  temperament  of 
the  race  to  which  he  has  belonged,  the  institutions  of  the  i>eople 
among  which  he  was  bom — ^all  this  will  exert  its  influence.  It 
will  never  do  for  us,  therefore,  to  speak  of  these  men  as  all  of 
one  class.  If  that  were  done,  we  should  be  utterly  misled  in 
seeking  to  interpret  the  labor  leader.  We  might  go  altogether 
astray  in  our  impressions  with  regard  to  him.  There  is  as  much 
difference  among  them  as  among  any  other  body  of  men. 
Everything  depends,  for  example,  on  whether  they  were  bom 
in  this  country.  It  even  makes  a  great  difference,  if  they  come 
from  Europe,  what  special  country  was  their  native  place.  These 
varying  conditions  develop  marked  differences  of  men  and  of 
character. 

We  see  it  at  once  in  their  views  as  to  methods  for  accomplish- 
ing their  purposes.  I  recollect,  for  example,  asking  two  differ- 
ent men  whether  they  would  undertake  to  effect  their  aims  by 
amendments  to  the  constitutions]  that  is  to  say,  would  they 
seek  to  use  only  legal  methods  in  bringing  about  their  reforms. 
One  of  the  number  was  born  in  the  east  of  Europe.  We  might 
say  that  he  was  without  race,  without  country,  without  religion. 
He  had  lived  and  worked  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  England, 
as  well  as  in  several  cities  of  the  United  States.  His  answer  to 
my  question  was :  **  The  way  to  amend  the  constitutions  would 
be  to  abolish  them  all."  That  was  terse  and  concise,  as  well  as 
very  expressive.  The  other  leader,  I  believe,  was  a  native-bom 
citizen  of  this  country.  He  advocated  the  same  general  social 
theory  as  the  other,  and  in  his  way  seemed  equally  radical. 
But  his  answer  to  my  question  was  quite  different.  He  said  : 
''We  should  like  to  accomplish  our  methods  as  far  as  possible 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  founders  of  this  common- 
wealth." The  difference  between  these  two  men  is  that  one 
was  bom  in  this  country  and  the  other  on  the  continent  of 
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Earope.  I  have  been  struck  with  this  contrast  again  and  again. 
It  makes  a  great  difference,  in  reference  to  the  labor  leader, 
where  he  passed  his  childhood  and  early  life.  This  fact  is  of 
▼ital  consequence  when  thinking  of  the  inflaence  of  such  men 
in  America. 

It  is  not  only  a  question  of  difference  in  race,  or  birth,  or  con- 
ditions of  life.  The  great  problem  for  us  would  be  to  analyze 
the  peculiar  kind  of  inflaence  which  these  men  exert.  We  see 
them  mostly  from  their  aggressive  attitude.  We  associate  their 
efforts  with  strikes  and  boycotts — often,  alas !  with  the  use  of 
violence.  Bat  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  we  do  not  sit  in 
their  councils.  We  are  not  present  at  their  discussions  among 
themselves.  The  last  act  of  a  tragedy  is  often  a  very  faint  clue 
as  to  where  it  started.  The  climax  may  be  anything  but  what 
was  desired.  It  is  often  said  that  we  are  to  judge  men  by  their 
acts.  That  would  certainly  be  just.  Yet  one  act  now  and  then 
gives  but  a  most  vague  impression.  When  we  stand  outside,  it 
is  inevitable  that  we  should  remember  only  such  conduct  as  was 
pronounced  and  aggressive.  We  may  fail  to  appreciate  the 
tremendous  influence  exerted  In  the  way  of  mere  restraint.  The 
labor  leader  may  be  as  often  holding  the  people  back  as  urging 
them  forward.  The  great  body  of  men  rarely  start  an  uprising 
of  their  own  accord.  Yet  it  does  occur.  There  will  come  now 
and  then  a  spasmodic  outburst  When  it  is  wild  and  ungoided, 
it  may  be  all  the  more  terrible.  The  disclosures  which  are  oc- 
eainommy  made  sometimes  show  how  desperately  the  leader  may 
be  trying  to  hold  the  people  back. 

An  illustration  of  their  inflaence  in  this  direction  came  to 
me  in  reference  to  the  anarchistic  tendencies  which  have  been 
visible  here  and  there  in  this  country  and  in  Earox>e.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  leaning  to  such  principles  has  been  visible  even 
in  the  working  classes  of  America.  Eestlessness  is  liable  to 
give  expression  to  itself  in  defiance  of  law.  It  would  be  a 
theory  toward  which  x>^ople  could  easily  drift,  and  it  requires 
constant  checking.  I  recollect  some  time  ago  an  occurrence  in 
8t  Louis.  Mr.  Powderly  was  to  speak  in  the  city.  Naturally 
I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  go  and  listen  to  him. 
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Scarcely  any  other  i)erson  save  the  members  of  his  own  class 
came  to  the  meeting.  At  one  time  he  raised  bis  hand,  and  in 
bold  tones  exclaimed :  '*  Once  for  all,  I  wish  it  anderstood  that 
we  are  done  with  the  anarchists."  It  was  a  most  impressive 
utterance.  They  received  it  in  dead  silence.  He  made  no 
friends  for  his  cause  by  saying  it  In  a  way  be  only  made  bis 
position  more  difficult.  It  seemed  unfortunate  that  the  public 
press  did  not  quote  the  remark.  They  scarcely  noticed  the 
meeting.  Yet  what  he  said  at  that  time  was  profoundly  signifi- 
cant I  recognized  what  an  influence  the  labor  leader  exerts  in 
the  way  of  bare  restraint  It  has  struck  me,  in  fact^  that,  as  a 
body  of  men,  they  have  been  a  great  power  in  this  country  in 
keeping  the  working  class  from  going  over  to  anarchism.  How 
much  this  power  of  restraint  may  be  exercised,  we  cannot 
appreciate.  Where  one  instance  of  it  comes  to  our  view,  a 
thousand  illustrations  of  it  would  be  out  of  sight  On  the  other 
hand,  every  aggressive  act  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  must  nec- 
essarily come  to  public  notice. 

We  shall  not  find  it  by  any  means  so  easy  a  matter  as  might 
be  supposed  to  determine  who  are  the  real  labor  leaders.  Some 
of  the  most  influential  of  their  number  rarely  see  their  name 
in  the  press.  The  ''labor  talker  "  is  not  necessarily  the  ''  labor 
leader."  Some  of  the  strongest  men  among  that  class  of  i>er- 
sons  .may  be  able  to  say  little  or  nothing  when  on  their  feet 
They  might  not  be  able  to  address  an  audience  at  all.  The  gift 
of  talking  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  essen- 
tials for  that  kind  of  work.  The  most  influential  labor  leader  I 
remember  to  have  known  in  St  Louis  was  a  very  quiet,  unob- 
trusive kind  of  a  man.  He  had  little  capacity  for  a  public 
speech.  His  name  was  rarely  if  ever  in  the  daily  papers.  But 
under  the  surface  he  was  a  power.  The  agitator  who  accom- 
plishes the  most  work  may  be  the  man  who  has  very  little  to 
say.  It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  public  attention  is 
often  distracted  from  recognizing  the  actual  labor  leader,  be- 
cause people  have  not  realized  this  imi>ortant  fact  The  Ameri- 
can spirit  takes  the  keenest  delight  in  talking.  This  tendency 
has  permeated  to  the  working  dass.    I  believe,  in  the  matter  of 
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inflnenoe  among  the  labor  element,  that  the  man  who  has  little 
to  say  in  public  may  often  be  the  really  influential  i>erson.  The 
men  who  do  the  most  talking  are  often  the  poorest  representa- 
tives of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  We  need  to  look  very 
closely,  sometimes,  in  order  to  And  out  who  are  the  men  of  power 
at  the  center  of  agitation.  There  is  a  set  of  talkers  among  the 
working  class  who  really  are  not  labor  leaders  at  all. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  serious  and  difficult  questions  in 
reference  to  this  whole  matter  would  be  to  decide  or  discover 
who  are  the  leaders  of  the  leaders.  From  what  do  these  men 
take  their  cuet  Eelatively  few  of  them  have  original  minds, 
because  there  are  relatively  few  original  minds  anywhere.  We 
may  see  a  change  coming  over  a  class  or  a  special  body  of  men. 
We  begin  to  wonder  at  once  whence  it  started.  The  waves  of  the 
labor  movement  in  this  country  have  tended  to  move  from  one 
storm  center. 

What  I  am  saying  on  this  point  is  peculiarly  illustrated  by 
the  change  now  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  the  labor  leaders 
in  America.  The  storm  center  of  the  labor  movement  during 
this  century  has  been  in  England.  This  is  an  all-important  fact. 
It  is  from  there  that  the  labor  leader  among  us  is  liable  to  take 
his  cue.  I  believe  the  history  of  the  movement  for  a  long  time 
back  would  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  might  expect 
it  to  be  just  the  contrary.  There  has  been  a  very  large  German 
element  among  the  working  class  in  America.  Yet  the  attitude 
of  mind  of  the  labor  leaders  in  Germany  has  not  tended  to  in- 
fluence the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  leaders  in  this  country. 

We  see  this  conspicuously  in  the  views  taken  in  reference 
to  seeking  legislation  from  the  government.  The  English  labor 
movement  has  been  from  the  start  largely  of  a  different  kind. 
It  has  been  trades  unionism.  They  only  sought  repeal  of  legis- 
lation in  order  to  secure  freedom  to  organize.  That  is  to  say, 
it  has  tended  to  be  an  effort  to  secure  their  purposes  through 
private  organization.  The  socialistic  tendencies  have  also  been 
decidedly  in  the  background  in  America.  A  few  in  this  coun- 
try were  striving  for  them  most  energetically,  but  they  had 
accomplished  very  little.   I  recollect  a  conversation  with  Samuel 
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Gtompers,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  Unions,  when 
he  said  to  me  that  after  all  he  did  not  think  so  very  mnch  of  the 
importance  of  the  state  or  of  endeavoring  to  accomplish  results 
throngh  legislation  or  government  It  was  an  interesting  utter- 
ance, because  it  struck  me  as  characteristic  of  much  of  the  labor 
movement  of  this  country.  But  now  we  see  the  other  tendeoey 
manifest.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  the  statement  was  made  public 
as  coming  from  Gompers,  to  the  effect  that  he  thought  the  time 
had  come  when  the  laboring  class  should  enter  politics  as  a 
class.  This  means  a  radical  change.  But  when  we  ask  the 
reason  why,  we  recognize  where  the  cue  has  come  from.  The 
attitude  of  the  labor  leaders  in  England  has  been  going  through 
a  transformation.  Trades  unionism  there  is  becoming  more  and 
more  socialistic  It  is  looking  to  government  action.  They 
already  have  several  leaders  in  Parliament  They  have  an- 
nounced as  their  program,  the  determination  to  accomplish  large 
results  for  their  class  by  means  of  legislation. 

The  labor  leader  of  this  country  unquestionably  is  disposed 
to  take  his  cue  from  England.  And  so  he,  too,  now  shows  the 
same  socialistic  leaning.  It  indicates  why  we  really  need  to 
study  these  leaders.  We  recognize  the  actual  storm  center 
whence  the  waves  move  to  our  shores.  (Germany  is  not  the 
center  of  influence  and  probably  would  not  be  so  here,  even  if 
three  quarters  of  the  working  class  were  of  German  parentage. 
But  the  change  is  now  coming  in  this  country.  How  fietr  it  will 
extend  we  cannot  prophesy. 

The  labor  leader  is  using  quite  different  language  from  that  of 
Gompers  a  few  years  ago.  A  few  weeks  since,  I  saw  the  notice 
that  a  prominent  leader  was  to  speak  on  Saturday  evening  in 
this  city.  Naturally  I  went  to  hear  him.  On  pushing  open  the 
door  the  very  first  words  that  struck  my  ear  before  having 
entered  the  room  was  the  exclamation  of  the  speaker,  '^  We 
must  get  control  of  the  government"  This  appears  now  to  be 
the  watch- cry.  But  it  did  not  start  from  the  mass  of  the  people; 
it  came  from  the  leaders.  It  did  not  start  from  the  average 
leader,  but  from  the  leaders  of  the  leaders ;  that  is,  from  the 
representatives  of  the  labor  movement  in  England. 
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Probably  the  most  imi>ortant  question  of  all  in  reference  to 
this  subject  is  as  to  the  ultimate  motive  of  the  labor  leader. 
What  is  he  really  striving  fort  His  destiny  as  an  influence  is 
all  going  to  be  determined  by  the  answer  to  this  one  inquiry. 
Is  it  with  him  a  question  of  ideals  or  of  business  t  Has  he  at 
heart,  as  a  supreme  aim,  the  desire  to  improve  his  whole  class  t 
Is  he  really  actuated  to  some  extent  by  the  care  for  the  good  of 
all  mankind,  or  is  it  only  a  question  of  getting  more  wages  t 
On  this  point  opinions  differ  most  radically.  The  mfgority  of 
persons  would  say  that  what  actuates  him  is  just  '^business." 
If  that  is  the  case,  if  he  is  merely  a  kind  of  president  of  a  labor 
trust  in  order  to  get  a  larger  share  of  the  toaf  for  his  class,  then 
his  appearance  on  the  arena  of  human  affairs  is  only  temi>orary. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  certainly  will  not  have  a  per- 
manent place  in  social  science  or  political  economy.  He  will 
simply  be  a  passing  phenomenon  brought  about  by  the  very 
peculiar  couditions  of  the  nineteenth  ceutury. 

Only  a  very  close  analysis  of  this  special  class  of  workers  can 
determine  the  basis  of  motive  or  of  purpose  which  actuates 
them.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  bring  evidence  which  might 
help  to  prove  the  unqualified  selfishness  of  such  persons.  It 
has  to  be  remembered  that  human  nature  very  rarely  is  actuated 
by  undivided  motives.  No  man  is  altogether  selfish  or  al- 
together unselfish.  It  would  be  something  well-nigh  miracu- 
lous if  a  man  were  to  appear  out  of  that  class  with  such  abso- 
lute devotion  to  the  human  race  as  to  be  wholly  free  from  any 
I>er8onal  or  private  aims.  We  must  not  forget  that  his  whole 
early  struggle  for  existence  will  have  cultivated  these  latter 
motives.  If  a  man  has  been  almost  driven  to  selfishness  in 
getting  enough  to  eat  and  to  provide  for  his  family  in  his  early 
years,  these  motives  cannot  suddenly  die  away  when  he  becomes 
a  little  more  free  and  has  other  ambitions. 

The  labor  leader  begins  his  life  with  a  desperate  struggle  for 
existence.  He  is  obliged  at  the  start  to  be  aggressive,  and  is  so^ 
and  has  to  be  so  to  a  degree,  in  order  to  keep  alive.  He  comes 
from  a  class  where  children  do  not  receive  a  start  through  the 
help  of  family.     He  begins  to  earn  his  own  living,  perhaps, 
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when  he  is  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  The  motives  called  forth 
then  must  more  or  less  dominate  his  whole  life.  It  means  little 
or  nothing,  therefore,  jost  to  mention  some  unselfish  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  labor  leader.  We  should  know  that  they  were  there 
in  advance.  They  would  be  sure  to  be  there,  owin^  to  the 
way  he  begins  his  life.  What  we  need  to  look  for  would  be 
the  indications  of  another  spirit.  It  is  possible  that  a  dor- 
mant enthusiasm  for  higher  things  could  awaken  after  the 
first  struggle  for  existence  has  been  begun  and  the  pathway 
has  been  cleared.  The  real  reform  spirit  might  also  take  a  start 
under  these  circumstances,  and  become  an  influential  motive  in 
a  man's  life,  although  not  the  exclusive  motive.  But  the  labor 
leader  would  never  be  a  saint.  The  other  motives  which  have 
been  nourished  in  early  years  would  always  more  or  less  exert 
their  influence.  The  vital  problem  is,  whether  this  spirit  of 
reform  does  actuate  these  men  to  some  extent.  If  this  is  the  case, 
if  they  really  are  stirred  at  heart  with  a  strong  desire  to  im- 
prove the  moral  condition  of  the  whole  class  to  which  they 
belong )  if  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of  getting  a  larger  share 
of  the  loaf  for  themselves  and  their  fellows ;  if  there  is  a  gen- 
uine element  of  idealism  in  such  men,  then  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  as  a  class  ''they  have  come  to  stay."  If  the  reform 
spirit  is  the  real  motive  in  their  hearts,  then  they  are  liable  to 
be  a  permanent  factor  in  the  coming  centuries,  both  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  class  of  pure  theorists  who 
become  such  ardent  advocates  of  social  ideals  as  to  lose  all  prac- 
tical insight  into  what  is  possible  or  impossible.  They  see 
nothing  but  their  one  theory.  It  develops  almost  into  a  quixotic 
mania.  Yet  we  can  respect  the  man  for  his  sincerity  and  ardor; 
just  as,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  stand  in  a  kind  of  reverence 
for  the  original  Don  Quixote.  But  the  majority  of  these  men 
are  practical,  sometimes  too  practical,  and  without  any  idealism. 

It  may  be  that  we  cannot  at  the  present  time  give  a  i>ositive 
answer  to  this  aspect  of  the  problem.  The  labor  leader  is  so 
new  a  factor  in  civilization  that  he  cannot  altogether  be  under- 
stood.    He  is  not  a  philosopher.     Neither  is  he  a  machine.   The 
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circnmstancee  of  his  life  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  purpose 
would  all  tend  to  bring  about  an  unusual  complexity  of  motives. 
If  we  analyze  him  as  we  would  ordinary  human  nature,  we 
should  lose  ourselves  in  contradictions.  We  might  prove  such 
a  person  to  be  an  impossibility.  Yet  he  is  there  and  gives  evi- 
dence that  we  must  change  our  method  of  analysis.  We  must 
come  at  him  in  a  different  way.  We  can  observe,  at  least,  that 
the  process  of  argument  which  he  uses  in  working  up  his  cause 
is  unquestionably  more  or  less  tinged  with  ethical  sentiment. 
His  cry  as  a  watchword  is  not  '^  more  wages,"  but  rather  '<  less 
injustice."  He  certainly  wants  to  give  his  movement  the  appear- 
ance of  having  idealistic  aims.  The  charge  by  which  he  seeks 
to  win  sympathy  among  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  is  that  the 
people  of  wealth  do  not  have  such  aims. 

On  close  inspection  we  can  observe  that  he  is  seeking  to  build 
up  a  certain  consensus  of  sentiment  around  words  of  moral  im- 
port, although  at  times  he  may  use  the  words  in  a  very  unau- 
thorized way.  Such  phrases  as  "wage  slavery"  are  constantly 
on  the  lips  of  the  labor  leaders.  It  is  novel  sometimes  to  watch 
how  they  use  words  of  that  kind  and  make  them  tell  on  an 
audience.  I  remember  not  long  ago  listening  to  a  speaker  who 
had  come  from  Ireland,  and  was  thinking  of  settling  in  this 
country.  He  was  addressing  a  large  body  of  workingmen  in 
St  Louis.  In  the  course  of  an  autobiographical  sketch,  he 
sought  to  describe  how  he  had  been  weighing  in  the  balance  as 
to  which  political  party  he  would  join.  At  first  he  had  been 
inclined  to  go  with  the  Democrats.  But,  as  he  said,  on  looking 
back  over  their  history  he  discovered  that  they  had  been  the 
party  of  "black"  slavery.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he 
was  about  to  become  a  Eepublican,  he  examined  their  record 
and  discovered  that  they  were  the  party  of  "white"  slavery. 
For  this  reason  he  had  rejected  them  both  and  become  a  "  social- 
ist." The  expression  interested  me  only  because  one  could  see 
how  aptly  he  had  chosen  the  phrases  with  which  to  interest  his 
audience.  His  narrative  had  a  telling  effect  Arguments  of 
the  kind  that  would  mean  absolutely  nothing  to  one  class  of 
people,  weigh  heavily  with  a  class  of  another  kind. 
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It  struck  me  that  there  might  be  some  valae  in  drawing  oat 
the  labor  leaders  on  this  special  issue  by  a  series  of  questions. 
It  might  mean  something,  although  not  a  great  deal.  Men  in 
giving  answers  often  show  more  of  their  actual  spirit  than  they 
would  themselves  suppose.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  I  drew  up  a 
list  of  questions  and  sent  them  to  a  number  of  labor  leaders  in 
Europe  and  tMs  country ;  also  to  a  few  men  firom  the  other  class 
who  were  either  known  or  i>opular  among  labor  leaders.  Eeplies 
came  to  me  from  such  i)ersons  as  Tom  Mann  of  London,  Tommy 
Morgan  of  Chicago,  Henry  G^rge  of  New  York ;  also  from 
such  i)er8ons  as  Father  Huntington  and  Heber  Newton.  The 
answers  were,  of  course,  widely  diverse.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  them  here  in  detail.  Yet  some  of  the  responses 
were  most  striking.     The  first  question  was  : 

'^  Ib  the  labor  movement  of  to  day^  taken  as  a  whole,  inspired  with 
an  ethical  principle ;  is  U  actuated  with  an  ideal  of  absolute  justice  f 
Or  is  it  stirred  by  business  considerations  of  getting  more  teases  for 
Us  work  /  just  as  the  capitalist  wants  to  get  more  return  for  his  capi- 
tal or  more  profit  out  of  his  business  f" 

To  this  the  Chicago  labor  leader  replied:  '^The  question 
changed  in  form  could  be  answei'ed  thus :  That  i>art  of  the 
labor  movement  known  as  trades  unionism  subordinates  the 
ethical  principles  to  the  principles  of  immediate  relief,  working 
for  the  best  condition  under  the  circumstances  ;  while  that  part 
known  as  the  socialist  labor  movement  is  founded  on  ethics  and 
measures  all  by  the  most  comprehensive  conception  of  right" 
Tom  Mann  replied :  ^'  The  labor  movement  is  fed  by  business 
considerations,  but  inspired  by  ethical  principles.  Hundreds  of 
instances  might  be  cited  where  action  has  been  taken  by  bodies 
of  workers  on  purely  business  lines  ;  but  very  rarely  are  these 
movements  supported  by  the  influence  of  those  persons  con- 
nected with  the  labor  movement  whose  help  is  requisite  for 
success,  unless  the  principles  of  right  dealing  justify  it." 

The  third  question  was  to  this  effect :  ^^If  there  is  an  absolute 
right  or  an  absolute  justice^  at  what  particular  point  does  it  enter  into 
the  social  problem  ;  that  is,  where  does  the  social  problem  cease  to  be  a 
question  of  business,  of  wages  and  profits,  and  become  a  problem  of 
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ethics V^  Tommy  Morgan,  as  one  labor  leader,  replied  :  '<  When 
it  attacks  the  whole  system  of  business,  wages  and  profits,  and 
fights  for  the  principles  of  equity  as  the  basis  of  all  our  social  re- 
lations, it  becomes  a  problem  of  ethics."  Tom  Mann  gives  the 
concise  reply :  ''The  social  problem  becomes  a  question  of 
ethics  when  one's  love  of  right  is  stronger  than  one's  love  to 
posseos." 

To  me  these  answers  were  profoundly  significant  It  was  not 
whether  such  men  really  at  heart  believed  or  acted  on  such  con- 
victions. The  important  point  was  that  they  had  thought  about 
those  issues  at  all,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  give  any  answer. 
A  great  many  persons  would  have  supposed  that  these  leaders 
had  no  kind  of  a  reply  to  give.  It  might  have  been  assumed 
that  such  men  were  just  struggling  to  get  a  larger  share  of  the 
loaf  for  their  class.  But  when  a  person  out  of  his  own  mjnd  is 
capable  of  giving  so  concise  a  response  as  the  last  one  by  Tom 
Mann,  it  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  had  already  been 
thinking  about  that  side  of  the  problem.  These  men  may  not 
have  any  complete  system  of  ethics.  They  probably  could  not 
be  classed  with  a  particular  school,  either  of  that  science  or  of 
political  economy.  But  such  answers,  from  a  number  of  differ- 
ent men,  did  indicate  to  me  that  there  was  in  their  own  minds 
an  idealistic  side  to  their  efforts.  The  success  or  failure  of  their 
movement  will  depend  on  whether  this  idealistic  side  acquires  a 
more  dominating  influence  over  their  purposes. 

We  cannot  thoroughly  understand  the  labor  leader  unless  we 
appreciate  the  peculiar  origin  of  the  great  labor  movement  of 
modern  times.  It  is  certainly  unique.  The  emancipation  of  an 
under  class  is  more  liable  to  come  about  through  agitation  from 
above.  But  in  this  case  it  was  otherwise.  The  labor  move- 
ment started  from  .the  working  class  itself.  It  was  in  its  origin 
for  the  most  part  a  self-help  undertaking.  This  has  been  the 
element  both  of  its  weakness  and  of  its  strength.  The  leaders 
or  agitators  had  been  themselves  mechanics  or  working  people. 
The  whole  history  of  the  movement  in  the  past  is  tinged  by  this 
circumstance. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  important  distinction  on  this 
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aspect  of  the  subject  The  present  labor  moyemept,  as  we  are 
coming  now  to  understand  it^  did  not  so  mnch  take  its  start  from 
that  special  class.  The  plans  and  proposals  for  bringing  abont 
radical  changes,  throngh  the  action  of  the  government^  appear 
to  have  come  rather  from  the  more  educated  element  of  society. 
This  new  tendency,  which  is  now  gaining  ground  among  the 
labor  leaders,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  its  start  from 
them.  The  movement  of  trades  unionism,  which  they  in- 
augurated in  the  course  of  the  last  one  or  two  centuries,  was 
an  effort  to  change  their  condition  through  private  organization. 
In  so  far  as  they  sought  action  on  the  part  of  the  state,  it  was 
more  an  efifort  to  secure  a  rex>eal  of  former  legislation. 

The  labor  leader  is  now  beginning  to  take  his  cue,  on  this  one 
point,  from  that  other  class  of  persons,  who  had  been  proposing 
the  amelioration  of  social  conditions  by  action  of  the  state  or  of 
government.  The  center  of  this  movement,  of  course,  has  been 
in  Germany.  Whether,  however,  the  labor  leader  has  taken  it 
from  that  country,  or  whether  he  has  imbibed  it  from  a  general 
tendency  of  the  world  toward  centralization,  may  be  an  open 
question.  But  this  change  is  of  interest  to  us  who  may  be 
concerned  about  the  future  labor  movement  in  America,  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  our  labor  leaders  are  liable  to  take 
their  cue  from  England.  We  may  be  more  anxious  about  their 
entrance  as  a  separate  class  into  x>olitics  in  this  country,  because 
of  a  different  set  of  conditions  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 
England  is  relatively  a  small  country,  with  the  people  living 
close  together,  and  perhaps  with  a  certain  average  minimum 
stage  of  culture  in  citizenship,  as  well  as  uniformity  of  language. 
But  just  now,  with  us,  we  have  reason  to  be  exceedingly 
anxious  over  the  increase  of  centralizing  tendencies.  With  the 
admission  of  so  many  new  states  in  the  West,  and  such  an 
enormous  number  of  foreign-born  citizens,  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  our  first  need  is  to  develop  a  common  kind  of 
citizenship,  before  we  risk  any  increase  of  centralizing  legislation. 

The  labor  leader  is  so  very  liable  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  politician  !  This  is  more  possible  in  our  country,  with  pres- 
ent conditions,  than  might  be  the  case  in  England.     The  labor 
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moyement  may  half  shipwreck  itself  in  a  quarter  of  a  century 
if  it  tries  this  experiment  in  America.  The  labor  leader  will 
be  between  two  fires.  If  he  loses  his  influence  over  the  class  he 
wants  to  help,  he  becomes  powerless.  Not  long  ago  an  instance 
came  under  my  observation  where  a  prominent  labor  leader  in 
the  West,  who  had  had  a  very  strong  hold  upon  his  class,  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  lost  his  influence  by  accepting  a  i>osition  under 
a  state  government  His  action  may  have  been  perfectly  honest, 
but  the  suspicion  thrown  upon  him  was  so  great  that  he  does 
not  appear  to  be  able  to  stand  up  against  it. 

We  cannot  help  wishing,  for  this  reason,  that  ere  long  in  this 
country  the  Hibor  leader  may  take  a  stand  for  himself,  and  de- 
velop his  own  individuality,  separate  from  the  movements  which 
occur  in  Europe.  Civilization  appears  to  be  making  an  entirely 
new  experiment  in  this  country.  We  might,  perhaps,  wish  that 
the  labor  leader  would  catch  the  inspiration  of  New  World 
efforts,  and  develop  a  distinctive  type  for  our  own  country.  We 
have  a  different  set  of  problems  on  this  soil,  and  they  may  have 
to  be  settled  in  a  different  way. 

My  effort  in  this  article  has  not  been  intended  with  the  special 
desire  to  justify  the  labor  leader,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to 
his  importance.  The  conditions  of  the  industrial  world  are 
changing  in  a  way  that  is  liable  to  increase  rather  than  dimin- 
ish his  influence.  Manufacturing  establishments  more  and  more 
are  becoming  stockholding  corporations.  The  intimate  personal 
relationship  between  employer  and  wage-earner  is  becoming 
less  and  less  a  factor.  The  stockholders  may  live  in  one  city, 
and  the  business  exist  in  another  city.  It  has  struck  me  that 
some  of  the  worst  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  between  the  laborer  and  the  capitalist,  have 
been  where  the  business  consisted  of  one  of  those  large  imper- 
sonal corporations.  The  wage-earner  had  no  contact  with  his ' 
employer.  The  factors  controlling  conditions  appear  to  have 
been  the  workingman,  the  labor  leader,  and  an  impersonal  cor- 
poration. If  this  tendency  develops,  then  the  labor  leader  is 
liable  to  acquire  greater  and  greater  influence,  because  his  re- 
lationship is  direct  and  personal. 
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The  problem  both  for  govemment  and  for  society  will  be: 
What  is  to  be  done  about  himf  Shall  he  be  repressed  or  enconr- 
aged!  Is  he,  on  the  whole,  an  evil  or  a  good  influence!  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  power  not  only  over  the  feeling  of  his  dass, 
but  also  directly  in  the  domain  of  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  It  seems  now  to  be  admitted  that  wages  within  the  last 
half  century  have  increased.  Economists  are  inclined  to  accept 
the  assertion  that  trades  unionists  have  had  quite  a  little  to  do 
in  bringing  about  this  increase  of  wages.  If  my  argument  is 
correct,  that  the  labor  leader  is  the  author  of  this  trades  union 
movement,  then  he  is  a  conspicuous  factor  in  altering,  to  this 
extent,  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  giving  a  somewhat  larger 
share  to  wages.  He  would  therefore  be  an  important  factor  in 
economics,  as  well  as  in  x>olitical  and  social  science. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  driven  to  think  that  it  would  be  of  great 
value  if  economists  would  lay  more  stress  on  the  study  of  the 
labor  leader.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  a  thorough  and 
prolonged  investigation  of  his  work  f  Would  it  not  be  well  if 
something  could  be  done  in  writing  up  with  great  care  the 
biographies  of  some  of  these  men  ?  If  a  large  number  of  facts 
could  be  brought  together  in  this  way,  we  might  be  able  to 
analyze  and  trace  tendencies  in  regard  to  these  men  and  their 
influence.  As  we  have  said,  it  is  not  only  an  issue  for  social 
science,  but  for  economics.  This  kind  of  work  ought  to  be 
done  by  a  class  of  persons  who  would  treat  the  subject  wholly 
as  a  matter  of  science.  They  might  be  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  what  they  were  doing.  But  they  should  not  enter 
it  with  a  strong  bias  or  prejudice  for  or  against  the  labor  leader. 
If  the  effort  were  made,  it  might  bring  about  results  that  would 
be  surprising  for  their  value  and  importance.  There  has  been 
a  certain  lack  of  impartiality  in  the  way  this  kind  of  work  has 
for  th^  most  part  been  undertaken.  I  ask  that  the  subject  be 
transferred  to  men  of  science  and  that  it  be  handled  with  depth 
and  completeness,  by  men  whose  lives  are  devoted  wholly  to  the 
broad  study  of  political  economy. 

W.  L.  Sheldon. 
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CIVICS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

VIEWS    OF    PROMINENT    EDUCATORS  ON    METHODS   OF 
TRAINING    FOR    CITIZENSHIP. 

BY  PROF.  THEODORE  J.   WOOL..* 

THE  teacher's  inflaence  is  great,  and  much  can  be  done  by 
him  to  elevate  the  tone  of  onr  youth,  and  to  give  proper 
ideas  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  of  manhood.  Let  him  be  patri- 
otic,  and  a  band  of  young  patriots  will  issue  from  under  his  care 
to  take  their  places  in  their  country's  service,  whatever  that 
service  may  be.  In  the  schoolroom,  no  less  than  in  the  home, 
the  silent,  imperceptible  work  of  cleansing  or  purifying  the 
character  is  to  go  on  ;  something  of  a  bleaching  process,  which 
subjects  the  unformed  character  to  the  light  of  truth  and  right 
Most  teachers  have  their  own  methods  of  instilling  lessons  of  ''the 
good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,"  but  a  few  practical  sugges- 
tions will  not  be  out  of  place,  when  it  is  understood  that  they 
are  intended  more  specifically  to  direct  the  thought  to  the  form- 
ation of  character  and  the  imparting  of  knowledge  with  a  view 
to  making  good  citizens. 

As  is  intimated  above,  good  character  is  the  foundation  of 
good  citizenship,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  more  fruitful  source 
of  good  in  this  respect,  than  in  requiring  pupils  to  commit  to 
memory  well  selected  quotations.  These  give  the  teacher  abun- 
dant opi)ortunity  of  dropping  good  seed  in  the  fertile  soil,  and  of 
fastening  the  thought  in  the  memory,  to  recur  when  it  is  needed. 
Lives  of  good  men  and  true  should  be  read  and  talked  of  before 
the  class.  Many  a  youth's  ambition  has  been  thus  aroused,  and 
he  has  gone  forth  froni  the  schoolroom  with  a  live  fire  in  his 

•To  be  foUowed  hy  papers  contributed  by  Prof.  O.  H.  Lauchlin,  Missoarl  State 
Normal  School;  Prof.  P.  A.  Morse,  Master  Sherwin  School,  Boston;  Prof.  Jay  A. 
Barrett,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Prof.  H.  H.  Swain,  Yankton  College,  8.  D.;  Prof.  Geo.  G. 
Wilson,  Brown  University ;  Prof.  E.  W.  Bemls,  University  of  Chicago. 
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breast,  the  heat  of  which  has  permeated  a  community,  a  state, 
or  a  nation.  Bat  while  character  is  the  foundation,  knowledge 
is  the  superstructure,  for  we  must  have  enlightened  citizens.  Not 
merely  knowledge  of  geography  and  arithmetic,  but  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  government  and  the  laws  of  the  country. 
All  should  not  be  lawyers ;  but  all  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  practical  operation  of  the  machinery  of  the  city,  state,  and 
national  governments,  and  the  more  important  laws  which  relate 
to  the  rights  of  persons  and  the  punishments,  for  crimes. 
Knowledge  of  this  character  cannot  well  be  imparted  by  means 
of  a  text- book,  for  all  too  soon  it  will  grow  dull,  tiresome,  and 
uninteresting,  and  the  pupil  would  weary  of  the  dry  routine. 
But  let  the  teachers  of  primary  grades,  each  day,  before  school 
is  dismissed,  ask  a  question  relating  to  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  tell  the  little  ones  to  come  next  day  with  the  answer. 
Some  will  find  it  out,  and  those  that  do  not  will  be  taught,  for 
an  opportunity  will  be  given  the  teacher  to  talk  a  moment  or 
two  ux>on  the  subject^  and  still  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  reg- 
ular school  work.  The  teacher  will  propound  the  question  thus : 
'*Now,  I  want  you  little  boys  and  girls  to  find  out  from  anyone 
you  can,  who  is  the  mayor  of  our  town,  and  what  the  mayor  has 
to  do.''  The  next  day  a  lively  time  will  take  place  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  schoolroom,  and  all  will  be  instructed.  The 
teacher  of  the  intermediate  grades  might  consider  the  state  gov- 
ernment in  the  same  way,  and  those  of  the  higher  grades,  the 
various  departments,  officers,  etc.,  of  our  national  government 
By  the  time  a  pupil  has  thus  passed  through  the  various  grades, 
he  will  have  no  imperfect  idea  of  the  functions  of  government, 
and  will  certainly  approach  nearer  the  ideal  of  enlightened 
citizenship. 

In  the  same  manner  the  general  principles  of  law  and  most 
important  laws  relating  to  persons  and  conduct  could  well  be 
taught,  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  teacher  and  pupil  alike. 

This  method  will  have  a  reactionary  effect  upon  the  commu- 
nity, for  fathers  and  brothers  will  find  it  necessary  to  acquaint 
themselves  in  order  to  satisfy  the  eager  inquiries  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  will  derive  no  little  profit  from  the  answers  brought 
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home  by  them.  If  this  method  is  tried  by  faithful  teachers^  the 
community  will  invariably  become  interested. 

The  great  desideratum  for  this  work  is  a  series  of  graded  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  government  and  laws.  The  questions 
should  be  carefully  selected,  and  the  answers  simple  and  to  the 
point     Who  will  undertake  the  work  of  preparing  them  f 

The  true  teacher  should  be  wide  awake  to  the  questions  of  the 
day.  Too  many  of  them  know  geography,  but  they  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  free  trade  and  protection,  while 
such  matters  as  the  relations  of  employers  and  working  men, 
and  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  supply  of  goods  and 
products,  are  not  considered  as  belonging  to  their  department ; 
and,  indeed,  if  they  are  themselves  acquainted  with  these  and 
kindred  subjects,  they  do  not  consider  the  schoolroom  the  place 
to  air  their  knowledge  of  them.  Now  the  schoolroom  is  just  the 
place,  if  the  matters  can  be  presented  plainly,  intelligibly,  and 
without  partisan  bias. 

Let  our  patriotic  men  and  women  investigate  these  subjects 
which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  public  weal,  and  let 
the  knowledge  be  disseminated  in  the  form  of  tracts,  pamphlets, 
and  in  our  educational  journals,  among  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  teachers  of  our  land,  and  the  efifect  will  be  seen  and 
felt  even  on  the  present  generation,  and  certainly  on  the  next. 

Abundant  opportunity  will  be  offered  the  teacher  that  is  in- 
formed on  these  subjects  to  give  his  pupils  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge.  We  have  no  absolutely  new  questions  before  us. 
All  are  interwoven  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  if  the  teaching  of  history  is  made  more  a  con- 
sideration of  the  characters  and  actions  of  men  and  of  the  great 
issues  that  have  come,  or  are  still,  before  the  people,  the  pupil 
will  be  far  better  fitted  for  true  citizenship  than  if  he  leaves  the 
schoolroom  with  his  head  full  of  names  and  dates. 

Surely  the  work  of  teachers  is  a  great  one,  and,  measured 
by  the  work,  who  is  able  to  perform  itf  They  are  to  be 
formers  of  character  :  they  must  have  character.  They  are  to 
be  imparters  of  knowledge,  and,  as  such,  they  must  have  not 
only  knowledge,  but-  the  wisdom  to  impart  it.     They  are  to 
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make  citizens :  they  must  be  citizens,  broad-minded  and  patri- 
otic.    They  are  to  make  men  and  women :  they  must  be  men 

and  women. 

Theodore  J.  Wool. 


BY  PROF.   G.  H.   LAUGHLIN. 

That  *Hhe  training  of  a  child  shoold  begin  a  hundred  years 
before  it  is  bom/'  is  a  significant  statement  That  we  inherit 
many  of  the  characteristics  and  subjective  traits  of  our  fathers 
will  be  admitted  without  discussion. 

The  analysis  of  character  underlies  all  the  questions  inyoived 
within  the  limits  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  '^A  man's 
character  is  an  i^semblage  of  his  modes  of  thought,  tones  of 
feeling,  and  methods  of  action." 

Nature  and  nurture  are  the  twin  forces  in  the  formation  of 
character;  inheritance  and  education  are  their  concomitants. 
Heredity,  according  to  Eibot,  is  that  biological  law  by  which 
all  beings  endowed  with  life  tend  to  repeat  themselves  in  their 
descendants;  it  is  for  the  species  what  personal  identity  is  for  the 
individual.  Out  of  nature  comes  inheritance^  as  out  of  nurture 
comes  education]  and  ^^ education  is  developing  in  due  order  and 
proportion  all  that  is  good  and  desirable  in  human  nature."  A 
volume  might  be  written  upon  political  ethics,  another  upon 
social  ethics,  and  still  the  question  of  ethics  in  public  school  in- 
struction would  receive  a  very  limited  notice. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  says:  "Ethics  is  the  science  of  the 
laws  which  govern  our  actions  as  moral  agents;  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  laws  is  only  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  agent  him- 
self." 

As  psychology  is  the  inductive  philosophy  of  mind,  so  may 
the  necessary  and  universal  facts  by  which  our  faculties  are 
governed  be  called  the  nomology  of  mind  or  nomological  psy- 
chology. The  scope  of  ethical  instruction,  so  far  as  it  respects 
that  compound  of  divinity  and  depravity,  the  schoolgoing 
youth,  will  depend  very  much,  as  it  seems  to  me,  upon  the 
natural  and  acquired  attainments  of  the  child  when  he  is  placed 
under  the  direction  of  his  instructor,  and  also  upon  the  natural 
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and  acquired  attainments  of  the  instructor  when  he  stands  in 
loco  parentis.  It  is  not  necessarily  true  that  the  public  school  is, 
per  se^  but  poorly  adapted  to  the  work  of  imparting  moral  in- 
struction. 

Much  depends  upon  the  system  of  instruction,  more  upon  the 
subject  matter  taught,  but  most  of  all  upon  the  living  teacher. 
He  is  the  soul  of  inspiration  and  the  primal  source  of  the  elec- 
tric current  that  thrills  every  obedient  child  intrusted  to  his 
care.  The  true  teacher  will  be  ''  master  of  the  situation.''  It 
cannot  be  otherwise  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case ;  and  yet, 
men  and  women  of  large  experience  as  educators  approach  the 
educational  landmarks  with  slow  step  and  great  care. 

The  term  '^  education  "  is  one  of  wonderful  elasticity.  It  is  a 
very  plastic  term.  Definitions  of  the  term  are  scattered  along 
the  scholastic  pathway  from  Socrates  down  to  our  own  time. 
A  somewhat  recent  definition  recognizes  the  ethical  or  nomo- 
logical  element :  ^^  Education  embraces  in  its  scope  all  human 
relations  and  obligations,  all  the  possibilities  of  human  activity." 

It  is  thus  the  product  of  the  combined  influences  of  the  family, 
the  school,  the  church,  and  the  state.  The  child  must  be  treated 
as  a  free,  self-active,  rational  being — a  free  moral  agent  CJon- 
sidered  from  the  ethical  standpoint,  '^created  in  the  image  of 
€k>d,"  he  is  the  most  exquisite  and  wonderful  being  that  ever 
came  from  the  hand  of  Grod.  His  possibilities  in  the  direction 
of  ^'the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,"  are  almost  infinite. 
Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  his  innate  tendency  to  evil, 
his  possibilities  are  seen  to  be  almost  as  low  as  the  lowest.  The 
almost  miraculous  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  lift  up  and  hold  up, 
and  continue  to  hold  up,  this  latter  class.  In  every  school  the 
extremes  in  the  field  of  ethics  meet.  To  have  all  in  the  former 
class  would  make  teaching  the  most  pleasant  of  all  professions ; 
to  have  all  in  the  latter  class  would  drive  the  teaching  profes- 
sion out  of  existence.    Let  it  be  postulated 

(1)  That  children,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  capable  of  self-gov- 
ernment. 

(2)  That  their  wills  may  be  brought  in  subjection  to  the  will 
of  the  teacher. 
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(3)  That  when  a  pupil's  will  is  thus  brought  into  subjection 
from  a  sense  of  right  and  pleasure,  the  pupil  is  obedient 

(4)  That  obedience  is  the  school  of  command. 

(5)  That  obedience  is  the  ultimate  product  of  discipline,  and 
that  discipline  perfected  is  liberty  or  moral  emancipation. 

A  teacher  can  do  but  little  for  a  genius  or  a  dunce.  The 
most  visible  results  of  his  work  are  in  the  golden  mean  between 
these  extremes.  The  most  important  work  in  ethics  is  the  edu- 
cation of  the  vnll. 

All  acts  of  the  will  are  put  forth  in  view  of  motives  of  a  cer- 
tain kind.  Although  the  motive  may  be  the  occasion,  it  is  not 
the  cause  proper  of  the  act.  Whether  the  will  is  free  or  not', 
depends  upon  the  relative  position  that  writers  on  ethid^  assign 
it.  The  acts  of  the  will  are  unquestionably  irUentions,  choices, 
and  volitions.  A  person  may  intend  to  secure  a  certain  result 
All  acts  by  and  through  which  that  intention  is  sought  to  be 
carried  out  are  called  volitions.  In  the  intention  and  choice  we 
are  absolutely  free.  We  are  conscious  of  our  freedom,  but  our 
volitions  are  subordinate  executive  acts,  and  are  not  neoessarily 
free.  The  seeming  interdependence  between  intention  and 
volition  has  probably  led  to  the  view  that  both  should  be 
regarded  as  subordinate  to  the  will.  As  intentions  control  all 
other  acts  of  the  will,  the  moral  character  of  the  latter  is  that 
of  the  former.  The  educated  will  is  the  balance-wheel  of 
character.  ^'In  acts  of  moral  wrong,  the  will  follows  the 
strongest  feeling,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  intelligence.  In 
doiug  right,  it  not  unfrequently  holds  in  subjection  the  strongest 
feeling,  while  it  yields  obedience  to  the  behests  of  conscience.'' 

The  will  is  most  prominent  in  the  work  of  character  building, 
although  the  elements  used  in  the  formation  of  character  may 
be  the  subjects  of  birth.  Character  grows  with  the  unfolding  of 
soul  powers  and  develops  with  their  evolution. 

In  the  teaching  of  history  there  is  a  large  field  in  which  the 
cultured  teacher  may  give  instruction  in  civil  polity,  ethics,  and 
economics.  Such  lessons  may  be  coordinated  with  the  leading 
thought^  yet  do  no  violence  to  the  text. 

The  marvelous  growth  in  international  law,  made  in  the  last 
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fifty  years  by  the  most  progressive  nations,  conld  be  examined 
with  profit  to  classes  in  oar  high  schools  and  state  normal 
schools. 

The  '^school  readers"  fnmish  themes  for  incidental  instruc- 
tion in  philosophy,  ethics,  oratory,  poetry,  law,  and  patriotism, 
lostraction  along  these  several  lines,  given  in  connection  with 
the  leading  themes  in  the  text-books,  will  be  fonnd  to  be  a  good 
preparation  for  citizenship.  Shonld  it  be  the  good  fortune  of  the 
student,  having  received  this  preparatory  instruction,  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  in  a  school  of  high  grade,  he  would  become  in 
all  respects  what  might  be  termed  ^'a  typical  American  citizen." 

Liberty  and  necessity  are  the  constituent  elements  of  freedom 
in  its  highest  ethical  sense.  If  the  truth  make  one  free,  he  is 
free  indeed. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  asks  the  question,  ''Do  the  public  schools 
educate  children  beyond  the  position  which  they  must  occupy 
in  life!"  The  question  may  be  answered  both  affirmatively 
and  negatively.  In  the  great  cities  of  our  country,  the  possible 
intellectual  culture  is  beyond  the  possible  position  of  the  average 
public  school  pupil.  In  the  small  towns,  villages,  and  rural 
districts,  it  is  below  the  possible  position  of  the  average  pupil. 
He  also  asks,  "Why  educate  the  child  out  of  his  sphere!  Why 
teach  him  to  aspire  beyond  the  position  which  the  vast  majority 
must  always  occupy  f  " 

Considered  from  the  view  of  intellectual  culture,  children 
are  sometimes  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  their  destined  sphere 
of  activity.  An  educated  rascal  is  more  dangerous  than  an  un- 
educated one.  In  ethical  instruction,  children  are  seldom 
advanced  as  for  as  the  limits  of  active  life  demand.  It  seems  to 
be  the  mature  judgment  of  many  of  our  best  educators  that  the 
limits  of  moral  instruction  in  our  public  schools  should  be 
considerably  extended.  The  bent  of  mind  and  the  inspiration 
of  soul  given  by  the  child's  first  teacher  —the  mother — will 
largely  shape  all  subsequent  teachings.  If  this  instruction  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  be  along  the  ascending  scale  in  ethics, 
the  one  who  continues  the  task  of  teaching  the  child  will  behold 
g^ood  results  in  the  near  future.     If  the  mother's  instruction  be 
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along  the  desoending  scale  in  ethics,  the  one  who  stands  in  loco 
parentis  will  probably  wish  that  he  stood  in  some  other  place. 

Whether  the  teacher  shall  succeed  in  directing  the  well-b^an 
moral  training  and  in  carrying  it  to  its  intended  consummation, 
will  depend  more  on  the  moral  status  of  the  teacher  than  on  t]ie 
intellectual  status  of  the  pupil. 

As  to  results  in  morals^  we  too  often  console  ourselves  by 
hoping  for  grand  things  in  the  golden  age,  which  is  always  iu 
the  near  future. 

President  Adams,  of  Cornell  University,  is  disposed  to  have 
the  test  made  in  the  living  present  He  says,  '' Greater  stress 
should  be  laid  upon  teaching  of  ethical  obligations.  I  hold  that 
the  general  abandonment  in  our  schools  of  direct  religious 
teaching,  however  necessary  a  consequence  of  our  governmental 
divorce  of  church  and  state,  brings  with  it  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  more  general  teaching  of  the  laws  of  moral  obligatior. 
These  need  not  and  should  not  be  taught  in  any  sectarian  spirit. 
But  it  is  a  fact,  as  alarming  as  it  is  obvious,  that  there  is  a 
growing  cloudiness  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  real  difference 
between  'ought'  and  'ought  not'  This  evil,  and  I  think  it  is 
one  of  stupendous  magnitude,  can  be  corrected  only  in  the 
family  and  in  the  schools." 

Strictly  moral  duties  are  twofold — duties  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  neighbors.  In  a  higher  and  theological  sense,  duties  are 
threefold,  expressing  the  degrees  in  the  order  of  a  climax — to 
self,  to  neighbor,  and  to  God — selfhood^  neighborhood,  Godhood 
The  world's  matchless  Teacher  combines  these  views  into  one 
great  lesson,  condensing  the  Decalogue  into  two  command- 
ments, ''Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first 
and  great  commandment.  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments 
hang  all  the  late  and  the  prophets^ — Matt.  22 :  37-40. 

G.  H.  Laughlin. 


BY  PROF.   F.   A.  MORSE. 

Whether  he  will  or  not,  the  character  of  the  school  teacher 
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is  the  most  powerful  force  we  have  in  the  education  of  our  youth 
in  the  subject  of  ethics.  This  force  may  be  silent,  and  uncon- 
sciously exercised,  but  is  none  the  less  potent.  In  the  advance- 
ment of  this  branch  of  education,  give  the  first  thought,  then, 
to  the  teacher.  Through  our  educators  and  the  public,  elevate 
his  occupation  to  that  of  a  profession.  Enhance  it  with  a  cer- 
tain tenure  and  a  sufficient  money  value  to  attract  the  best  of 
talent  as  well  as  the  choicest  of  character. 

Ethics,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  taught  in  the  school- 
room most  successfully  when  the  instruction  was  unexpected, 
and  presented  to  the  pupil  while  circumstances  and  events,  as 
well  as  the  general  feeling,  were  conducive  to  good  results.  No 
child  relishes  a  regular  diagnosis  of  himself  morally.  How  he 
is  to  think  and  act,  how  to  repress  the  evil  and  encourage  the 
good  that  is  in  him,  becomes  stale  and  repugnant  when  served 
in  systematic  and  regular  doses.  The  skilful  teacher  will  al- 
ways find  sufficient  opx>ortunity  in  connection  with  the  regular 
work  of  the  schoolroom  to  build  character  among  his  pupils, 
and  these  auspicious  moments  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  A 
pupil's  temper  has  dominated  him ;  a  theft  has  been  committed  ^ 
improper  language  used ;  a  quarrel  started.  These  feu^ts  can 
and  should  be  made  impressive  means  of  instruction  in  morals. 
Then  in  the  different  branches  of  study,  especially  history,  rare 
subjects  for  thought  and  talks  are  always  found.  Take  our 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Franklin,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
etc,  and  what  can  be  made  more  inviting,  and  at  the  same  time 
instructive,  in  the  line  of  character  building,  than  a  familiar 
consideration  of  the  events  and  fruits  of  these  eminent  lives  f 
The  children  become  interested,  and  quickly  formulate  causes 
and  the  following  results,  consider  them,  see  how  right  begin- 
ning leads  naturally  to  right  living  and  useful  lives,  and  are 
consequently  influenced  to  live  better,  more  wisely,  and  for 
some  definite  purpose. 

The  principal  of  a  school,  especially  if  it  be  a  large  one,  is  a 
recognized  factor  in  all  these  matters.  He  can  bring  his  school 
or  a  portion  of  it  together  each  week.  This  is  his  great  oppor- 
tunity.   Talks  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
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the  papils  can  be  given,  and  morals  saccessfolly  taught  If  he 
is  wise  and  discreet,  his  inflaence  can  be  made  to  be  far  reach- 
ing and  effective.  While  the  principal,  during  the  general 
management  of  his  school,  must  be  a  constant  educator  in 
morals  and  manners,  his  supreme  moment  is  when  he  stands  in 
the  presence  of  his  teachers  and  pupils,  and  commands  each 
mind.  While  I  would  gladly  welcome  a  text-book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ethics,  one  born  of  experience,  not  of  theory,  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  serve  its  purpose  as  well  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupil  for  regular  lessons  as  for  a  guide  and  help  to  the  teacher 
in  his  occasional  talks. 

Boys  are  always  interested  in  politics.  It  is  inherent.  Their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  had  a  hand  in  managing  affairs  before 
them.  While  girls  are  naturally  less  interested,  the  near  future 
will  bring  its  woman  suffrage  and  accompanying  responsibilities. 
It  is  wise,  then,  and  of  prime  importance,  that  this  branch  of 
civics  should  be  emphasized  through  the  teaching  of  civil  gov- 
ernment in  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  and  high  schools. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  all  the  elections,  town,  city,  state, 
and  national.  Either  on  the  day  of  the  election  or  the  day 
previous,  the  pupils  should  be  given  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  preliminary  steps  in  the  campaign,  and  the  method  of  cast- 
ing the  final  ballot  While  it  may  not  be  wise  to  allow  a  pre- 
sentation of  party  politics  in  the  schoolroom,  discussion  can  be 
safely  encouraged  outside,  and  the  pupils  advised  to  take  a  part 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  that  which  will  be  of  the  greatest 
public  value.  Glass  debate  can  be  made  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive when  it  is  upon  popular  subjects — important  questions 
agitating  the  country — like  protection  and  free  trade,  currency, 
trusts,  labor  troubles,  etc.  This  encourages  investigation,  and 
adds  not  only  to  the  pupil's  intelligence,  but  to  his  vocabulary 
as  well. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  division  of  civics  which  should  be  more 
carefully  and  intelligently  taught  in  our  public  schools  than  that 
which  pertains  to  civil  polity — obedience  to  rightful  authority. 
Even  the  kindergartener  at  four  years  of  age  can  be  and  is  led 
to  understand  and  obey  the  authority  of  his  teacher,  and  learns 
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readily  how  one  child  should  be  considered  as  well  as  another, 
and  that  all  have  equal  rights  and  privileges.  If  we  wish  to 
educate  our  youth  to  become  good  and  loyal  citizens  of  our 
country,  they  must  be  taught  somewhere,  either  at  home  or  at 
school,  and  better  at  both,  the  necessity  for  proper  authority 
and  the  obedience  and  respect  due  to  it 

There  is  a  mistaken  idea  entertained  by  a  goodly  percentage  of 
our  general  public,  that  the  rights  of  the  individual  child 
should  be  considered  beyond  the  point  where  it  would  be  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  number  *,  that  love  and  tenderness,  natural 
characteristics  of  all  true  discipline,  should  be  shown  to  that  ex- 
tent that  the  obedience  expected  is  forfeited  and  respect  for 
authority  sacrificed ;  also,  that  when  the  obstinacy  and  self-will 
of  the  child  prevents  his  yielding  submission  to  just  school  laws, 
he  should  be  expelled  from  school. 

While  the  rod  is  to  be  abandoned  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  good 
discipline,  skilfully  applied,  will  allow,  yet  it  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune to  any  community  to  do  away  with  it  with  no  good 
equivalent,  and  sacrifice  a  healthy  respect  for  authority  to  a 
sentimentality  shown  by  so  many,  even  among  our  educators, 
whose  exx>erience  in  discipline  has  been  in  the  theory  rather 
than  the  practice  of  it  ''Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  is 
sound  doctrine,  applicable  now  as  well  as  years  ago.  The  good 
take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  for  their  protection  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  bad  that  we  legislate.  The  half  dozen  bad  boys  of 
any  class  are  the  backbone  of  all  mischief  and  trouble.  The 
good  have  rights  which  should  be  respected,  and  the  law  should 
be  swift  and  sure  in  its  dealings  with  the  obstinately  defiant. 

Place  wise,  discreet  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  support  them 
heartily  in  a  vigorous  discipline  of  the  disobedient.  Children 
taught  to  respect  and  obey  authority  in  school  will,  as  a  rule, 
respect  and  obey  public  laws  after  they  leave  the  school,  and 
will  understand  better  how  to  acquit  themselves  as  good  citizens. 

The  subject  of  civics  has  been  considered  thus  far  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  secondary  or  grammar  schools,  and  therefore 
in  a  mdimental  manner.     I  cannot  see  wherein  very  much  of 
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its  coordinate  division— economics — can  be  presented  to  this 
grade  of  schools  with  advantage.  It  is  a  subject  belonging  to  a 
college  coarse  and  requiring  more  maturity  of  judgment  to 
understand  than  is  generally  found  in  a  youth  of  fourteen  or  six- 
teen years  of  age.  Still,  something  can  be  done  indirectly  in 
connection  with  the  studies  of  geography,  civil  government, 
and  history,  and  in  the  high  schools  quite  a  little  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

I  again  suggest  the  debating  class  as  the  best  means  for  cre- 
ating interest  imd  obtaining  the  widest  range  of  thought  and 
opinion. 

This  whole  subject  is  one  of  deep  interest  to  all  ardent  sup- 
porters of  our  republican  form  of  government  Too  much 
cannot  be  spoken  or  written  about  it.  To  train  our  youth  to  be 
intelligent  imd  patriotic  citizens  may  well  be  an  essential  and 
well  defined  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools. 

In  connection,  we  must  not  forget  the  nation's  colors.  They 
have  a  prominent  and  distinctive  part  to  perform  in  this  educa- 
tion. Our  flag  should  adorn  every  schoolroom  as  well  as  every 
building.  The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  love  and  honor  it, 
and  to  systematically  and  reverently  salute  it  and  pledge  their 
allegiance  to  the  country  for  which  it  stands. 

Francis  A.  Morse. 


BY  PROF.  JAY  A.   BARRETT. 

It  is  with  no  thought  of  unearthing  a  new  idea  that  I  begin 
this  article  by  saying  that  the  set-lesson  method  of  teaching  has 
been  abandoned  long  since  by  progressive  edu<^tors,  and 
throughout  the  school  systems  it  is  now  giving  way  to  more 
rational  methods  of  instruction.  Teachers  are  trying  to  find 
more  satisfactory  ways  to  arrive  at  the  ends  of  education, 
methods  more  direct  and  yielding  greater  results  than  the 
commitandrecite  plan.  In  every  important  branch  of  study 
the  inquiry  is,  "How  can  this  work  best  be  taken  up  f  It  is 
my  purpose  to  attempt  to  answer  this  question  in  its  application 
to  the  study  of  constitutions. 
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It  is  customary  with  the  authors  of  text-books  upon  civil 
government  to  reproduce  at  great  length  the  provisions  of  a  con- 
stitution in  the  lessons  which  relate  to  organization  prescribed 
in  constitutions.  It  is  thought  sufficient  to  print  the  document 
itself,  as  a  mere  appendix,  reference  to  which  is  rendered  quite 
unnecessary  by  the  faithful  but  too  often  unsatisfactory  repe- 
tition of  the  contents,  if  it  is  in  the  main  part  of  the  book.  I 
am  led  to  ask,  however,  whether  there  is  not  in  this  arrange- 
ment a  great  waste  of  time  and  energy.  Just  why  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  state  government  or  the  United  States  Constitution 
may  not  itself  be  made  the  basis  of  study,  does  not  appear. 
Often,  perhaps,  there  is  an  effort  to  improve  upon  the  language 
of  the  instrument,  or  an  arrangement  of  the  material  for  the 
better  assignment  of  lessons  is  attempted.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
author  does  not  see  how  the  necessary  explanations  can  be  made 
without  rewriting  the  constitution.  Both  text- book  and  teacher 
usually  urge  upon  the  learner  a  careful  reading  of  the  apx>ended 
document,  in  addition  to  the  required  lesson  covering  the  same 
ground.  I  have  ever  found  that  but  few  of  a  class  will  faith- 
fully read  the  constitution,  when  it  involves  going  over  the 
same  ground  twice.  It  is,  indeed,  but  natural  that  the  student 
should  not  wish  to  waste  time  thus. 

The  question,  therefore,  as  it  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  is 
this :  ^'How  can  a  constitution  itself  be  made  the  basis  of 
study!''  In  answer,  I  submit  a  plan  which  I  have  embodied 
in  a  little  volume  for  the  Nebraska  schools,  "f"  The  essence 
of  the  whole  plan  is  to  have,  first,  a  plain  text  of  the  consti- 
tution in  large,  clear  type;  accompanying  this,  a  list  of  the 
topics  of  study  involved  in  the  constitution,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  arise,  with  references  to  the  articles  and  sections. 
Along  with  these  topics,  in  foot  notes,  is  the  collateral  mat- 
ter deemed  sufficient  for  a  clear  understanding  of  technical 
terms  and  historical  references  involved.  I  cannot  better  ex- 
plain myself  than  to  give  a  short  example  f  from  the  volume 
referred  to: 

•  ♦*  The  History  and  Government  of  Nebraska."    Lincoln,  Neb. :  J.  H.  Miller,  1892. 
t  pp.  98-69. 
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A.— Personal  Bights  Guaranteed  by  the  (Constitution.*  Art.  I. 

1.  Inherent  Rights,  Art.  I.,  §§  1,  26. 

2.  Object  of  Government,  I  1. 

3.  Slavery,  I  2. 

4.  Freedom  of  Conscience,  §  4. 

5.  Freedom  of  Speech  and  of  the  Press,  J  5. 

6.  Trials  by  Jury,  U  6,  10-13. 

7.  Search  and  Seizure,  §  7. 

8.  Habeas  Corpvs^^  §  8. 

9.  Bail,  Fines,  and  Punishments,  I  9. 

10.  Treason,  §  14. 

11.  Penalties:  Corruption  of  Blood;  Forfeiture;  Transportation^X 

12.  Relation  of  Civil  and  Military  Power,  U  17,  18. 

What,  now,  are  the  advantages  of  this  arrangement  of  a 
oonstitution  for  the  nse  of  a  class  t  It  is  simply  the  topical 
method  applied  to  this  work.  All  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
that  method  may  be  urged.  These  do  not  need  to  be  told  to  the 
intelligent  teacher  of  to- day.  So  clearly  does  the  plan  place  the 
emphasis  upon  ideas  instead  of  upon  words,  so  manifestly  does 
it  best  utilize  the  time  and  energy  of  the  learner,  that  its  utility 
is  not  far  to  seek.  The  introduction  of  the  historical  method 
brings  about  a  need  for  a  copy  of  the  state  statutes,  or  enlivens 
and  intensifies  the  interest  in  such  a  reference  book  already  on 
hand.  It  was  long  ago  said  by  Commissioner  Harris,  that  it  is 
not  what  the  teacher  does  for  a  student,  but  what  the  teacher 
makes  the  student  do  for  himself,  that  counts.  The  saying  is 
not  less  true  of  the  study  of  the  place  and  duty  of  a  citizen 
than  of  any  other  branch ;  rather  truer.  I  believe  that  the 
topical  method  placed  before  a  class  in  this  form  will  best  bring 
out  individual  work  and  thought.    The  greatest  possible  inter- 


*  The  idea  of  putting  a  bill  of  rights  into  a  constitution  has  descended  to  newer 
states  Arom  the  original  thirteen.  It  is  largely  a  statement  of  the  rights  denied  to  the 
colonists  by  Great  Britain. 

t  A  writ  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  stamped  with  an  official  seal.  It  is  addressed  by  a 
court  to  a  person,  commanding  something  to  be  done  or  not  to  be  done.  Habeas 
corpus  means  •*  you  may  have  the  body."  The  writ  of  this  name  is  directed  to  an 
officer  in  whose  charge  a  person  is,  bringing  the  prisoner  before  a  certain  court  in 
order  to  test  the  legality  of  nis  imprisonment. 

I  These  three  are  old  English  penalties.  Formerly,  in  case  of  high  crimes,  not  only 
was  the  offender  punished,  but  nis  descendants  also.  The  taint  that  once  attached  to 
an  oflbnder  for  the  commission  of  a  felony  in  England  deprived  him  and  his  de- 
scendants of  the  right  to  Inherit  and  transmit  property.  This  taint  Is  called  eorrup- 
tion  of  blood.  A  forfeiture  was  the  penalty  by  which  the  state  deprived  one  of  his 
property.  Transportation  suggests  the  Russian  exile  system,  by  which  political 
prisoners  are  banished  fiir  into  the  interior  of  Siberia.  Such  a  penalty  is  entirely 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  American  institutions. 
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est,  the  most  direct  contact  with  materials,  the  utmost  activity 
of  each  papil's  mind,  should  obtain  where  his  relation  to  the 
state  is  concerned.  For  the  most  part  the  teacher  will  not  find 
the  topics  already  prepared  for  him.  This  is  not  altogether  a 
disadvantage.  The  work  of  preparing  the  topics  is  no  more 
than  a  fair  preparation  of  the  teacher  for  the  place  of  instructor. 
Some  of  this  work  may  be  done  by  the  pupils.  In  any  case, 
the  work  presupposes  a  live  teacher,  not  afraid  of  exx>ending 
much  time  and  energy  on  every  lesson.  To  such  teachers  these 
suggestions  are  made. 

Jay  a.  Barrett. 


BY  PROF.   H.   H.  SWAIN. 

Singe  teaching  consists  so  largely  in  simplifying  truth,  it 

seems  the  plainest  truism  to  say  that  instruction  should  begin 

with  what  is  simple,  close  at  hand,  and  easy  to  understand,  and 

only  after  this  has  been  thoroughly  mastered,  advance  to  what  is 

far  away,  complex,  and  difficult  of  comprehension.   No  one  would 

deny  such  a  general  statement.    In  many  lines  of  instruction  the 

principle  is  faithfully  put  into  practice.    But  in  others  quite  the 

reverse  is  true.     Geography,  if  taught  by  the  use  of  text-books 

from  the  leading  American  publishing  houses,  starts  with  the 

consideration  of  the  earth  as  a  part  of  the  solar  system,  proceeds 

with    the    general    features  of   the    globe,    treats    the   grand 

divisions  in  varying  degrees  of  detail,  and  finally  comes  down 

in  the  appendix,  usually  omitted,  to  what  begins  to  approach, 

not  with  undue  familiarity,  the  near  at  hand.     So  in  teaching 

civil  government,  there  is  too  often  a  tendency  to  begin,  and 

end  too,  with  what  is  most  distant  and  most  complex.     There  are 

places  where  a  teacher  can  obtain  a  first  grade  certificate,  whose 

study  of  civil  government  has  been  confined  to  a  manual  on  the 

Constitation  of  the  United  States,  who  never  saw  a  copy  of  the 

state  constitntion,  and  to  whom  a  city  charter  would  be  as  great 

a  curiosity  as  a  medieval  parchment. 

This  method  is  not  only  objectionable  from  a  theoretical, 
educational  point  of  view.  There  are  other  practical  reasons 
why  the   stady  of  civil  government  should  begin  with  local 
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institations,  and,  in  elementary  courses,  give  the  largest  share 
of  attention  to  these  and  the  state  governments.  In  the  first 
place,  the  means  for  study  in  a  truly  scientific  way  will  then  be 
much  more  abundant.  Study  of  the  national  government  must 
be  largely  by  text-book.  Classes  cannot  visit  meetings  of 
Congress,  they  cannot  converse  with  the  president  on  the  poli- 
cies of  his  administration,  in  general  they  cannot  attend  sessions 
of  the  federal  courts.  Study  of  the  national  government  is 
very  apt,  therefore,  to  be  no  living  study  of  government  at  all — 
only  an  imalysis  of  the  Constitution — anatomy,  the  handling  of 
of  an  artificial  skeleton.  But  it  is  quite  practicable  for  classes 
to  attend  town  meetings  or  meetings  of  the  county  board  or  city 
council  or  even  primary  caucuses.  They  can  inspect  the 
original  records  in  the  public  offices.  In  short,  they  can  ex 
amine  the  whole  organism  in  living  operation. 

In  the  second  place,  study  of  local  institutions  brings  to 
pupils  the  knowledge  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  for 
them  to  have.  The  questions  of  transcendent  importance  in 
government  are  not  the  tariff  and  the  currency.  The  difference 
in  the  effect  of  absolute  free  trade  and  the  most  extreme  form  of 
a  protective  tariff  would  be  less  to  the  average  citizen  than  the 
difference  between  extravagance,  corruption,  or  incompetency 
in  local  government,  and  a  thoroughly  honest  and  intelligent 
management  of  city  or  county  affairs. 

Again,  in  giving  the  first  and  greatest  attention  to  local  gov- 
ernment, information  and  interest  will  be  increased  where  it  is 
most  needed.  But  little  more  than  a  century  ago  there  was 
complaint  that  the  national  government  could  not  command  the 
services  of  the  men  foremost  in  ability,  because  they  were  kept 
at  home  to  work  in  their  state  governments.  Now,  just  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  No  state  government  is  administered  with 
such  efficiency  as  the  government  of  the  nation.  Every  state 
legislature  is  inferior  to  the  Congress,  and  the  usual  character  of 
city  councils  has  become  proverbial. 

Here,  also,  the  coming  citizen  will  find  his  greatest  opportu- 
nity for  exerting  wholesome  influence.  In  the  nation  the  indi- 
vidual is  an  almost  indistinguishable  drop.     In  the  local  com- 
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munity  he  may  be  a  powerful  factor.  Especially  if  his  under- 
standing of  local  government  is  clear  and  thorough,  he  will  be 
likely  to  find  abundant  chance  to  exercise  his  powers.  This 
participation,  also,  will  be  the  best  training  possible  for  the  few 
whose  work  will  reach  far  into  the  broader  field.  It  was  just 
because  our  forefathers  were  so  thoroughly  trained  in  the  town 
and  county  meetings  and  the  state  legislatures  that  they  were 
able  to  establish  a  nation  of  enduring  strength. 

Because  such  study  can  be  pursued  by  direct  investigation  it 
will  interest  the  pupils.  But  the  interest  will  not  stop  with 
them.  They  must  be  constantly  storming  parents  with  questions 
and  with  appeals  for  help  in  their  researches.  Oaucuses  will 
not  be  forgotten  so  often.  Public  officials  will  be  surprised  with 
frequent  visits  from  their  constituents,  to  the  great  improvement 
of  both  the  officials  and  the  visitors. 

The  most  important  thing,  then,  in  the  study  of  civil  govern- 
ment is  to  begin  at  the  foundation,  to  study  it,  so  far  as  possible, 
at  first  hand,  and  thus  to  gain  an  acquaintance  with  living  real- 
ities— an  acquaintance  which  will  be  constantly  expanding,  and 
which  will  lead  directly  to  valuable  practical  results. 

H.  H.  Swain. 


BY  PROF.  GEO.  O.   WILSON. 

It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  every  teacher  is  anxious  to 
make  the  best  citizens  possible  of  his  pupils.  For  this  purpose 
the  state  appropriates  money  for  his  salary.  There  must  be 
some  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  as  to  his  civic  duties 
and  privileges  before  he  is  well  prepared  to  become  a  citizen. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  impart  such  knowledge,  and  often 
more  difficult  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  pupil  in  the  subject 
of  citizenship.  The  following  method  was  tried  with  success 
under  conditions  somewhat  above  the  average  : 

L  The  different  officers  of  the  city  were  asked  to  present  to 
the  school  a  brief  sketch  of  the  office,  its  duties,  and  signifi- 
cance ;  e.  g,j  the  city  clerk  or  one  of  his  subordinates,  the  tax 
assessor,  the  mayor,  a  councilman,  etc. 

2.  The  representatives  of  the  national  government  were  asked 
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to  do  the  same )  e.  g,j  the  postmaster,  revenue  officer,  United 
States  representatives,  etc. 

3.  Citizens  who  had  served  the  state  or  local  government  were 
asked  to  present  special  features  of  interest  ]  e.  g,j  the  com- 
mander of  the  Grand  Army,  Daughters  of  the  Bevolution,  re- 
tired army  or  naval  officer,  ex-consul,  editor,  judge,  etc. 

The  order  above  given  seems  advisable,  as  it  arouses  interest 
in  affairs  near  the  pupil  first,  and  then  in  those  more  remote 
both  in  time  and  place. 

Usually  no  great  difficulty  will  be  found  in  obtaining  such 
talks — for  they  would  better  be  talks  than  essays,  lectures,  or 
orations.  A  definite  time  limit  should  always  be  observed.  "Not 
more  than  twenty  minutes"  is  usually  a  good  limit.  The 
limit  should  be  distinctly  understood  by  the  speaker,  as  the 
tendency  will  be  to  run  over  time,  and  this  is  very  disastrous  to 
the  interest  of  the  pupil. 

The  interest  of  the  pupil  is  usually  greater  in  the  live  of- 
ficial than  in  a  printed  description  of  him.  There  is,  also,  an- 
other side  to  this  sort  of  work.  The  official,  of  course,  must 
present  the  ideal  side  of  his  duty,  or  what  he  should  do  rather 
than  what  he  does  do,  perhaps.  This  may  be  a  revelation  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  the  pupils.  The  fact  that  he  has  made  this 
public  statement  of  his  duty  will  make  him  realize  more  fully 
what  is  necessary  to  the  full  performance  of  all  the  office  implies. 

Geo.  G.  Wilson. 


BY  PROF.  EDWARD  W.   BEMIS. 

Ethical  training  can  be  most  satisfactorily  given  in  our 
public  schools  without  the  use  of  any  religious  sanctions  such  as 
''God  commands  it,"  ''Christ  so  said,"  "The  Bible  orders  it" 
The  one  need  is  the  right  kind  of  teacher,  such  as  nearly  every- 
one has  some  time  in  his  life  met,  and  who  has  been  a  grand 
inspiration  without  ever  referring  to  positive  religious  sanctions 
in  the  schoolroom,  though  I  believe  in  such  sanctions. 

Again,  teaching  of  oar  institutions  and  the  duty  of  honest 
citizenship,  and  of  not  shirking  political  duties,  or  voting  for 
ward  bummers  and  spoilsmen,  must  be  incul<^ted,  as  also  manual 
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training.  To  secure  these  there  are  needed  far  better  school 
boards — ^to  get  better  superintendents  and  so  better  teachers. 
Many  more  teachers,  and  better  paid,  as  well  as  more  <^refully 
selected,  are  necessities,  if  we  would  in  time  rise  out  of  the  de- 
grading condition  of  government  in  our  city  and  state  legisla- 
tures. 

Within  three  days,  two  prominent  politicians,  with  hands 
fresh  from  bribery,  as  they  privately  admitted,  declared  to  the 
writer  that  with  a  fair  amount  of  money  they  could  carry  their 
respective  cities  for  any  measure. 

Fifty-two  out  of  sixty-eight  aldermen  of  one  of  our  largest 
cities  were  in  the  market  for  sale  two  years  ago,  asserts  one  of 
the  best  informed  legislators  of  the  city  in  question. 

Some  of  our  worst  anarchists  are  the  seekers  after  valuable 
public  franchises  by  corrupt  means,  and  there  are  those  among 
oar  rich  who  strive  to  escape  their  share  of  taxation.  But 
apathetic  because  ignorant  voters  make  it  possible. 

Instruction  in  the  ethic  and  economic  relations  of  man  to  man 
and  to  society,  must  be  given  in  our  public  schools,  and  com- 
pulsory education  with  proper  truant  schools,  and  inspectors 
holding  office  on  a  civil  service  reform  basis,  must  keep  our 
future  citizens  and  masters  in  school  long  enough  to  save  them 
and  our  endangered  institutions. 

Much  can  be  done  by  university  extension  work — lectures  to 
the  masses  and  to  the  well-to-do,  in  courses  of  six  to  twelve 
lectures  by  the  same  lecturer  on  some  great  department  of 
civics.  Endowments  are  needed  for  such  courses  from  our 
strong  young  college  professors,  who,  under  such  men  as 
Professors  Ely,  Seligman,  Clark,  and  many  others,  have  secured 
a  training  abreast  of  the  times. 

E.  W.  Bemis. 
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BY  THOMAS  BURKE  GRANT. 

THE  loss  which  this  coantry  has  sustained  during  the  Pull- 
man strike,  in  the  volume  of  business  transacted  at  home 
and  the  depreciation  of  credit  abroad,  assuredly  justifies  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  causes  which  created  it,  aud  which 
the  prompt  action  of  the  executive  alone  prevented  from  reach- 
ing the  magnitude  of  a  national  crisis. 

The  spasmodic  conflicts  between  labor  and  capital  have  hith- 
erto been  minor  events,  and  have  invariably  adjusted  themselves 
without  threatening  to  disturb  the  well  grounded  security  of 
American  institutions.  But  in  the  late  extensive  and  menacing 
strike  there  was  manifested  such  a  stubborn  determination  on 
the  part  of  workingmen  to  resist  cold  steel,  that  even  the 
most  optimistic  may  pause  in  the  indulgence  of  a  usually  serene 
satisfaction  to  inquire  whether  we  have  not  escaped  a  real 
danger,  and  whether,  after  all,  the  treatment  of  workingmen  by 
those  who  control  capital  is  as  it  should  be. 

To  many  x>eople,  who  looked  on  from  a  distance  at  the  scenes 
enacted  in  Chicago,  it  was  simply  incomprehensible  how,  after  a 
winter  of  acute  suffering,  and  in  the  midst  of  still  dull  times, 
so  large  a  body  of  men  as  responded  to  the  American  Bailway 
Union,  and  dwelling  over  a  rimge  of  country  extending  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  Pacific,  should,  for  any  but  the  gravest  injustice,  throw 
down  their  tools  and  stop  all  the  arteries  of  transcontinental 
commerce.  Was  it  that  the  x>^ople  were  malicious  and  acting, 
as  alleged,  from  purposes  of  wanton  mischief,  or  from  a  desire 
to  dictate  terms  to  their  masters  t  Were  they  disloyal,  or  did 
they  intend  to  precipitate  a  crisis  and  endanger  the  institutions 
of  the  country  t  By  no  means.  The  masses  of  workingmen 
are  law-abiding,  honest  people,  quite  as  loyal  and  as  patriotic  as 
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the  average  of  their  employers.  This  the  employers  themselves, 
if  they  were  to  speak  their  honest  minds,  would  be  among  the 
first  to  admit.  The  causes  of  the  strike  must  not,  therefore, 
be  attributed  to  any  perversity  of  character  on  the  part  of 
workingmen,  and  must  be  searched  for  in  other  directions,  and 
mainly  in  the  aggressive  disposition  of  capital  to  triumph  over^ 
employees  as  effectually  as  it  now  controls  legislation  in  Con- 
gress, or  justice  on  the  bench,  or  national  feeling  through  the 
channels  that  mold  public  opinion.  Being  so  accustomed  to 
have  his  way  in  all  these  matters,  the  capitalist,  in  the  flush 
of  victorious  achievement,  thinks  it  strange  that  he  cannot 
also  dictate  terms  to  the  illiterate  and  unorganized  rabble  who 
perform  manual  labor,  and  who  are  dependent  upon  him  for 
their  daily  bread.  This  one  circumstance  the  capitalist  cannot 
understand.  It  is  the  one  dark  and  threatening  cloud  hovering 
over  a  horizon  of  a  life  of  sunshine  and  of  happy  existence.  Of 
this  false  notion  the  capitalist  needs  to  be  cured,  if  the  country 
is  to  be  saved,  for  if  the  recent  rumpus  at  Chicago  means  any- 
thing, it  is  that  in  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital  will 
some  day  be  discovered  the  Achilles'  heel  of  this  republic. 
When  strikes  make  their  appearance  in  this  country,  as  they  d«» 
periodically,  people  are  very  apt  to  read  of  the  obstinacy  and  the 
lawlessness  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  while  much  blame  is  un- 
doubtedly fairly  attributable  to  them,  there  are  two  sides  to  thi?, 
as  to  all  other  questions.  It  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  is 
not  to  the  interest  of  any  class,  and  least  of  all  to  the  working 
class,  to  disturb  the  even  flow  of  trade  and  commerce.  To  the 
workingman  the  strike  is  at  all  times  a  hazardous  contingency, 
for  the  success  of  which  he  is  heavily  handicapped  by  the  greater 
skill  of  the  employer,  and  by  his  superior  command  of  those 
resources  which  enable  him  to  come  out  of  the  struggle  with 
success.  A  man,  with  a  tender  wife  and  little  ones  dependent 
on  his  daily  wages,  must,  upon  the  other  hand,  always  enter 
upon  a  strike,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
with  a  doubtful  heart  and  frequently  with  a  feeling  of  blank 
despair.  When  work  ceases  with  him,  his  credit  ends  and 
his  savings   are  rapidly  eaten  up.     Not  so  with  the  employer, 
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who  sometimes,  as  in  Mr.  Pullman's  case,  has  millions  stored 
away,  and  which,  in  the  most  prolonged  struggle  or  in  any  con- 
ceivable form  of  extravagance,  he  could  scarcely  exhanst  The 
capitalist  may  lose  a  few  hundred  dollars,  but  what  of  that  f 
He  does  not  personally  participate  in  the  strike  in  behalf  of  his 
own  interests,  or  those  of  his  class,  as  must  the  workingman. 
The  employer  usually  learns  of  the  progress  of  matters  during  a 
state  of  hostilities,  from  a  safe  distance,  and  through  his  fore- 
man in  much  the  same  way  a  commander-in-chief  of  an  army 
in  the  field,  reads  the  dispatohes  from  the  seat  of  war.  His 
life,  or  that  of  his  family,  is  never  risked.  His  property  is  also 
insured,  and  such  of  it  as  may  not  be  covered  by  insurance  he 
is  pretty  certain  to  recover  payment  for,  through  the  same  influ- 
ence on  legislation  by  which  he  already  manipulates  the  laws  or 
dodges  the  public  taxes  with  impunity.  In  plain  words,  the 
employer,  in  the  case  of  a  strike,  holds  a  trump  card  against 
the  workingman  every  time,  and  therefore  common  sense,  as 
well  as  the  logic  of  the  case,  suggests  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  a  strike  is  caused  by  the  abuse  of  prerogatives  on  the  part  of 
the  owner,  and  by  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  labor  which 
the  sturdy  independence  of  American  workingmen  can  no  longer 
tolerate. 

This  line  of  reflection  is  aptly  suggested  and  will,  I  think,  be 
borne  out  by  a  calm  review  of  the  underlying  facts  centered 
around  the  management  of  Pullman  City.  Without  attempting 
to  decide  who  is  in  the  wrong,  I  think  it  will  be  shown  that  the 
exercise  of  a  little  Christian  feeling  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pullman 
would  have  averted  the  scenes  that  shocked  the  people  at 
Chicago,  and  brought  the  nation  itself  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
hostility  between  the  federal  and  the  state  powers,  imd,  therefore, 
in  the  presence  of  the  tumult  that  existed,  within  measurable 
distance  of  civil  war.  Let  us  see  how  this  condition  of  things 
originated.  Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  Mr.  Pullman 
began  to  carry  out  a  resolution^  according  to  a  well-informed 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald^  that  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  election,  '< Pullman  would  have  to  shut  down  or  run 
on  half  pay."    Mr.  Pullman  began  to  verify  his  prediction  by 
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manifesting  such  a  spirit  to  the  carpenters  and  iron  workers  in 
his  employ  as  to  compel  them  on  May  5  to  organize  a  branch  of 
the  American  Eailway  Union.  At  this  meeting  complaints 
were  made  that  rents  and  living  expenses  were  absorbing  all 
the  wages  of  the  men ;  that  those  who  had  homes  and  who  had 
invested  their  savings  in  the  place  were  running  into  debt; 
that  men  were  laid  off  by  the  capricious  exercise  of  authority 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pullman's  subordinates;  that  work  was  be- 
coming irregular,  in  fact  on  ''half  time";  and  that  while  the 
PnUman  Ck>mpany  was  receiving  the  same  rate  of  remuneration 
for  the  work  turned  out,  the  men  who  performed  the  work  were 
receiving  less  rates ;  and  that  the  Pullman  Company,  while  thus 
contracting  the  wages  of  the  men  and  their  opportunities  for 
w<^k,  had  retained  the  stiff  rents  formerly  paid,  and  which, 
like  a  millstone  around  their  necks,  were  dragging  the  men 
down  to  a  state  of  poverty  or  of  pauperism.  Finally,  it  was 
declared  at  this  meeting  that  things  in  Pullman  had  come  to 
such  a  pass  as  to  force  the  men  to  be  really  working  and  living 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Pullman  and  not  for  themselves  or  their 
own  families. 

Now  this  was  a  grave  condition  of  affairs.  It  was  one  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  the  sympathy  of  any  humane  man.  A  just  man 
would  immediately  have  inquired  into  the  facts ;  in  fact,  any  but 
a  cold-hearted  and  avaricious  man,  accustomed  to  methods  of 
medieval  tyranny,  would  have  at  once  righted  in  some  way  a 
wrong  so  suggestive  and  so  cruel  upon  the  very  face  of  the 
case.  On  May  9,  a  delegation  waited  on  Mr.  Pullman  to  present 
their  grievances,  and  to  formulate  a  demand  (a)  for  higher 
wages,  (6)  for  its  equivalent — reduced  rents,  and  (c)  for  more 
regular  and  steady  employment.  What  attitude  did  Mr.  Pull- 
man assume  toward  these  very  reasonable  and  business-like 
demands  t  He  refused  them  point  plank  and  with  a  tone  of  a 
man  who  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  that  his  former  prediction  had 
come  true.  In  effect  he  told  the  men,  ''You  have  elected 
Cleveland ;  he  has  ruined  the  country,  and  you  can  now  fry  in 
your  own  juice  or  beg  or  starve."  Of  course  Mr.  Pullman  did 
not  put  his  ideas  into  these  words.     He  was  sufficiently  in- 
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discreet  and  impulsive  to  make  a  speech  at  Pullman  daring  the 
late  presidential  campaign,  substantially  threatening  the  men 
that  if  they  did  not  sustain  protection  and  vote  against  the 
Democratic  ticket,  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  their  folly. 
His  language  was  so  indiscreet  on  that  occasion,  that  Pullman, 
which  at  normal  times  gave  two  thousand  five  hundred  Bepub- 
lican  majority,  gave  two  thousand  mig'ority  for  Mr.  Oleveland. 
^^You  may  imagine  my  surprise  when  the  returns  came  in," 
said  Mr.  Pullman  to  the  New  York  Herald  correspondent,  and 
whose  letter  is  printed  under  a  display  head,  indicating  that  the 
man  who  wrote  it  was  responsible  for  his  words  and  knew  the 
inside  facts  when  he  further  publicly  asserted  that,  in  talking 
over  the  event,  Mr.  Pullman  leaned  forward  and  exclaimed  slowly 
and  vindictively,  when  referring  to  their  desertion  of  Bepublican 
principles  in  the  election:  ^'I  made  up  my  mind  that  was  the 
last  of  my  sympathy  for  workingmen.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
my  employees  in  Pullman  were  not  worth  caring  for,  and  that  I 
would  go  ahead  and  cut  wages  to  the  bottom  notch.  If  the 
working  x>6ople  of  Pullman  wimted  to  vote  against  their  own 
interests  and  against  my  interests,  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
they  could  take  the  consequences.  Now  let  us  see  how  they 
like  it.''  The  New  York  Herald^  commenting  on  these  pointed 
and  somewhat  vindictive  remarks,  which  throw  a  curious 
search  light  upon  Mr.  Pullman's  treatment  of  his  workingmen, 
furnishes  its  correspondent's  letter  with  the  following  series  of 
captions :  "Pullman  Vengeful — Great  Strike  said  to 
HAVE  been  Provoked  by  the  Car  Builder's  Eetaliatory 
Policy— Politics  beneath  it  all." 

Probably  these  facts  may  account  for  Mr.  Pullmim's  plausible 
refusal  to  entertain  the  demands  of  his  men.  But,  as  already 
remarked,  this  refusal  was  not  couched  in  the  same  blunt  terms 
as  his  former  candid  threat  to  ''cut  wages  to  the  bottom  notch." 
Mr.  Pullman  was  wiser  this  time.  The  responses  he  made  to 
the  workingmen's  appeal  were  not  that  they  had  defeated  his 
political  aspirations,  or  surprised  him  by  voting  against  his  inter- 
ests, or  that  they  lost  his  $50,000  political  investment  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1892,  or  that  he  was  going  to  squeeze  them  by  ''cutting 
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wages  to  the  last  notch''  in  order  to  see  *'how  they  like  if 
Mr.  Pallman  was  now  all  honey  and  dew  in  talking  to  the 
deputation.     The    cruel,    callons    man,    who   had    apparently 
resolved  to  use  his  power  to  crush  out  all  opposition  or  "  to 
bull  or  bear ''  the  labor  field  in  favor  of  the  political  party  for 
which  he  was  an  active  and  devout  partisan,  was  now  the 
generous    philanthropist   and  the   self-sacrificing,    benevolent 
despot.    He  actually  told  the  men,  as  an  excuse  for  the  freezing- 
out  tactics,  in  his  interview  with  them  on  the  9th  of  May,  that 
the  Pullman  Company  was  losing  $20,000  a  month  by  employ- 
ing them  at  all,  that  the  cars  they  were  working  on  were  being 
built  at  a  loss  of  $79  each,  and  that  he  was  only  keeping  the 
works  running  just  to  oblige  the  employees.     He  refused  the 
concessions  the  men  demanded  and,  as  the  first  act  of  retaliation 
for  having  dared  to  approach  him  on  the  subject,  he  laid  off 
three  men  whose  intelligence  entitled  them  to  act  as  spokesmen 
for  the  others,  and  two  days  later  (May  11)  two  thousand  of  the 
men  employed    quit  work.     They  had  been  pledged  not  to 
permit  the  three  men  who  acted,  to  be  immolated  on  the  altar  of 
Mr.  Pullman's  vengeance,  and  it  was  solemnly  pledged,  more- 
over, on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pullman,  that  the  committee  approach- 
ing him  would  not  be  punished  or  disturbed  in  any  way.     The 
compact  was  no  sooner  made  than  it  was  broken  by  the  Pallman 
authorities,  who  promptly  laid  off  the  three  men. 

This  breach  of  faith,  coupled  with  the  causes  already  men- 
tioned, was  the  direct  and  immediate  irritant  which  produced 
the  strike  of  the  two  thousand  men.     The  American  Eailway 
Union  was  now  called  upon  by  the  men  thus  forced  out,  and,  on 
May  16,  all  the  members  of  the  American  Eailway  Union  were 
assessed  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  each  x>er  day  in  order  to ; 
assist  those  who  had  quit  work  at  Pullman.     After  the  lapse  of  • 
four  days,  the  men,  on  May  20,  offered  to  arbitrate  the  matters  in  ; 
dispute — rent,  etc.     But  Mr.  Pullman's  response  was  still  in  the 
line  of  his  old  policy  ;  it  was,  **  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate." 
Several  days  now  elapsed  during  which  there  was  no  attempt 
at  violence  or  intimidation  in  any  form.     But  matters  were  not 
mending  any.     The  Pallman  Company  was  determined  to  starve 
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oat  its  men,  and  to  reduce  them  through  sheer  physical  suffering 
to  its  terms,  when^  on  June  15,  President  Debs  called  a  national 
convention  of  the  American  Bailway  Union.  At  this  conven- 
tion a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Pullman.  The  next  day,  June  16,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Pullman  Company  told  the  committee  of  the  Bailway  Union, 
which  now  took  up  the  management  of  the  case,  what  Mr. 
Pullman  had  formauy  told  the  men  themselves,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  arbitrate.  Matters  again  dragged  along  until  June 
22,  when  the  American  Bailway  Union,  being  loath  in  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  country  to  order  a  general  strike,  again 
pleaded  with  the  Pullman  authorities  for  a  settlement,  and 
were  again  refused.  The  terms  of  the  reply  were  still  that  there 
was  <' nothing  to  arbitrate."  This  phrase  appeared  to  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  Pullman  authorities  as  about  the  only 
safe  reply  they  could  give  the  men  or  the  public.  It  was,  how- 
ever, another  way  of  telling  the  men  that  they  had  no  status  in 
the  case;  that  they  had  no  rights  large  corporations  need 
respect ;  that  there  was  only  one  side  to  the  controversy,  and 
that  the  Pullman  Company  alone  was  the  arbiter.  One  is 
tempted  to  remark  here  that  the  stock-in-trade  phrase  ''there  is 
nothing  to  arbitrate,"  which  was  used  on  all  occasions  by  the 
Pullman  officials  before  the  trouble  assumed  national  im- 
portance, and  by  Mr.  Pullman  himself  afterward,  should  hence- 
forth be  inscribed  on  the  Pullman  crest,  particularly  as  the  city 
of  Pullman  is  likely  to  become  as  famous  in  America  as 
Bunnymede  has  become  in  English  history.  '*  There  is  nothing 
to  arbitrate"  may  yet  become  the  Magna  Charta  of  American 
industry.  What  were  the  men  to  do  under  these  circumstances 
but  to  strike  or  to  starve  !  Trod  upon,  even  a  worm  will  turn. 
All  this  time  Mr.  Pullman  was  dealing  with  his  employees  by 
deputy.  He  was  himself  complacently  watching  the  situation 
develop  from  his  palace  windows  on  Prairie  Avenue.  To  every 
appeal  for  settlement  he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  from  his  safe 
retreat  the  sleeping-car  magnate  watched  without  emotion  the 
sufiferings  of  his  workingmen  and  the  ruin  which  his  selfishness, 
or  his  partisanship,   or  his  pride,  had  precipitated.    He  was 
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donbtiess  soliloqniziDg,  in  the  language  which  is  attributed 
to  him  in  the  New  York  Herald — **Now  let  us  see  how  they 
like  it"  It  was  only  when  the  strike  extended  from  Pullman 
City  to  Chicago ;  when  the  general  managers  resolved  to  defend 
railway  traffic  5  when  the  lurid  flames  of  burning  freight  cars 
brightened  up  the  skies ;  and  when  the  passions  of  the  mob 
were  inflamed — it  was  only  then  that  Mr.  Pullman  condescended 
to  move.  But  what  did  Mr.  Pullman  really  do,  even  thent 
He  called  for  the  police  to  preserve  his  pictures  and  his  plate. 
He  rang  for  the  obeisant  darkey,  who,  even  in  this  trying 
and  rebellious  period,  approached  his  master  with  a  low  salaam, 
to  order  out  his  sumptuous  palace  car — ^the  same  that  carried 
the  Qrand  Duke  Alexis  of  Kussia  on  his  hunting  tour  in  the 
West,  and,  gorgeously  attired,  the  Prince  of  Pullman,  like  Louis 
XYI.,  fled  from  the  x>opulace  whose  passions  and  whose  x>ower 
he  defied.  As  fast  as  turning  wheels  could  revolve,  he  sped 
away,  leaving  riot,  carnage,  death,  and  desolation  behind.  To 
use  the  words  of  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  World,  "he  fled 
from  the  scenes  and  sequestered  himself,  first  at  Long  Branch, 
and  then  in  his  castle  on  the  remote  northern  border."  What- 
ever might  happen  the  nation,  Mr.  Pullman  was  at  length  safe. 
He  was  actually  on  Oanadian  soil,  and  could  claim  protection  of 
that  famous  fiag  that  the  poets  tell  us  braved  for  a  thousand  years 
the  battles  of  history  and  the  breezes  of  a  greater  than  Chicago's 
mob.  Mr.  Pullman,  far  from  the  mainland  and  the  maddening 
crowd,  could  here  converse  with  the  gallant  captain  who,  de- 
lightiug  in  the  spirit  of  war,  fled  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June 
and  bade  the  rest  keep  fighting. 

Such  are,  in  brief,  the  facts  that  led  to  the  recent  disastrous 
strike.  Such  were  the  methods  and  such  the  probable  motives 
by  which  the  Pullman  Company  generated  disorder,  refused  all 
overtures  for  a  settlement,  and  arrogantly  defied  the  men.  And, 
finally,  such  was  the  personal  heroism  of  the  head  of  that  firm, 
when  confronted  by  the  trouble  which  he  seems  to  have  courted, 
and  which  heroism  on  Mr.  Pullman's  part  may  aptly  remind 
Americans  of  how  the  country  would  be  deserted  by  its  million- 
aires in  case  of  any  serious  conflict  between  the  forces  of  labor 
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and  capital.  The  only  other  case  of  characteristic  bravery  and 
benevolence  that  at  all  rivals  Mr.  Pullman's,  was  that  exhibited 
by  a  New  York  millionaire  who,  when  recently  attacked  by  an 
anarchist  in  his  office,  pulled  his  clerk  between  himself  and  the 
exploding  bomb,  and  then  refused  to  pay  compensation  to  hiB 
employee  for  blowing  his  body  asunder,  but  actually  had  the 
effrontery  and  the  meanness  to  resist  the  boy's  action  for 
damages  in  two  conrts  of  law. 

Now  let  ns  turn  from  the  strike  and  view  Pullman  City  and 
Mr.  Pullman  from  another  standpoint.  Let  us  turn  to  this 
model  city  and,  in  order  that  we  may  get  a  comprehensive  view, 
let  us  compare  the  experiment  in  community  founding  which 
Mr.  Pullman  set  np,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  on  this  continent, 
with  the  establishments  of  Herr  Krnpp  at  -  Essen,  Germany, 
of  M.  Colin  at  Guise,  France,  with  that  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  at 
Saltaire,  or  the  celebrated  Quaker  community  of  the  Messrs. 
Macolmson  at  Portlaw,  Ireland.  At  each  of  these  places,  towns 
managed  on  the  same  principle  as  Pullman  City  have  been 
erected,  and  in  all  of  these  places,  with  greater  public  advan- 
tage than  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pullman,  who  has  managed  his  men 
and  has  exercised  his  i>ower  of  lord  of  the  manor  to  a  degree 
more  absolute  than  is  now  enjoyed  by  any  European  monarch. 
Pullman  City  was  born  of  a  crude  attempt  to  transplant  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  and  to  resurrect  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  ideas  of  those  medieval  barons  who  took  pride  in  foster- 
ing villages  in  Europe  beneath  their  castle  towers,  and  from  the 
turrets  of  which  they  looked  down  in  lordly  condescension  on 
their  humble  retainers.  The  Chicago  Herald  speaks  truly 
when  it  says  Mr.  Pullman  "set  up  in  the  town  of  Pullman  a 
modern  satrapy — a  survival  of  feudalism  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  has  endeavored  to  combine  a  great 
industrial  establishment  with  the  hodgepodge  of  Bellamy  social- 
ism and  Knssian  autocracy.  He  has  attempted  to  revive  in 
America  an  institution  that  has  not  been  seen  in  Europe  since 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century."  Indeed,  in  Europe  to-day, 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  though  retaining  the  title  in  certain 
legal  documents  such  as  leases,  is  lord  only  in  name,  but  in  free 
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America  and  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Pallman,  he  is  still  a  terrible 
reality.  To  do  the  baron  justice,  he  still  mingles  with  the  peo- 
ple at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  particularly  when  marriage  is 
celebrated  in  their  families  or  in  his,  at  the  coming  of  age  of  an 
heir  to  the  estate,  and  at  Christmas  and  at  Whitsuntide.  Upon 
all  occasions  of  importance  also,  when  any  man  has  a  grievance, 
the  European  lord  of  the  manor,  with  the  claims  of  centuries  of 
exalted  birth  and  of  ingrained  fine  breediug  to  fall  back  upon, 
can  be  approached  by  his  people  with  far  less  ostentation  than 
Mr.  Pullman  is  reported  to  display,  who  began  life  as  a  miner  in 
California,  and  who  having  bought  some  inventors'  patents  after 
the  war,  floated  a  company  to  operate  them,  and  who,  claiming 
the  ownership  of  neither  craft  nor  education,  loves  to  be  known 
as  one  of  the  few  rich  men  of  the  day.  Kot  one  of  the 
European  cities  already  mentioned  in  France,  (Germany,  or  Eng- 
land, could  be  managed  like  Pullman  City.  Let  us  take  Salt- 
aire  as  tiie  model  which  Mr.  Pullman  himself  adopted  for  imita- 
tion in  America,  and  which  he  followed  so  closely  as,  like  Sir 
Titus  Salt,  the  famous  alpaca  merchant,  to  acquire  and  to  accept 
a  tiUe.  It  is  not  a  crime  to  have  a  title,  but  it  is  a  crime  to  op- 
press tiie  poor  or  to  use  the  title  as  a  bandit  uses  his  rifle. 

In  establishing  Saltaire,  Sir  Titus  Salt  devoted  himself  to  the 
erection  of  a  model  town  for  artisans.  His  chief  aim  was  to 
combine  the  charms  of  comfort,  the  means  of  rational  enjoy- 
ment^ of  domestic  happiness,  and  of  mental  culture,  with  a  well- 
intentioned  effbrt  to  aid  the  people  to  help  themselves.  As  Sir 
Titus  Salt  prospered  in  the  world,  his  people  in  a  becoming 
measure  prospered  also.  He  joined  them  at  meetings  and  mar- 
riages, at  sports  and  at  banquets.  As  mayor  of  Bradford,  he 
fiuthfuUy  discharged  his  municipal  duties  towards  them.  He 
was  BO  unpretentious  a  man  that,  while  holding  the  office  of 
mayor  of  Bradford,  and  enjoying  the  honors  of  an  hereditary 
dignity  and  a  seat  in  Parliament,  he  was  often  known  to  give 
a  '^liff  in  his  car  to  a  poor  workingwoman,  carrying  a  bas- 
ket of  eggs  to  market.  Sir  Titus  Salt  thus  made  himself 
both  popular  and  familiar  with  the  wants  of  the  people.  He 
established  a  workingman's  club,  which  was  intended  to  sup- 
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ply  all  the  advantages  of  saloons  without  their  evils,  and  with 
the  opportunities  for  an  essential  companionship  for  the  people. 
He  established  technical  schools  to  train  young  men  and  women 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  furnished  a  gymnasium  for  physical 
exercise  for  the  boys  ;  bagatelle  and  chess  rooms  for  the  men  to 
amuse  themselves  in  the  evenings  after  work ;  reading  rooms, 
concert  halls,  and  debating  clubs  were  established.  Every- 
thing which  could  draw  out  and  develop  human  character  or 
that  furnished  a  meeting  place  for  friendly  resort  for  employer 
and  employee,  was  done  by  Sir  Titus  Salt  at  his  own  expense. 
He  purchased  a  park  of  fourteen  acres  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Aire,  had  it  planted  with  choice  trees  and  shrubs,  inter- 
sected with  pretty  walks  and  promenades,  tastefully  bordered 
with  flowers.  In  the  center  of  this  park,  which  gracefully 
sloped  to  the  water's  edge,  was  erected  a  raised  pavilion  that 
was  occupied  by  the  village  folk  on  summer  evenings,  who 
were  thus  enabled  to  watch  the  children  romp  on  the  grass,  or 
play  cricket  or  other  outdoor  games.  When  the  aged  folk  grew 
too  old  to  work,  or  from  any  cause  became  destitute,  they  were 
not  let  loose  like  American  tramps,  to  disgrace  the  nation,  or 
to  beg  through  the  highways,  or  to  sleep  in  hallways  or  in  the 
outer  air.  They  were  placed  in  almshouses,  in  front  of  which 
were  green  terraces  and  flower  beds;  honeysuckles,  roses,  or 
wild  briar,  peeped  in  at  the  windows  in  summer,  while  in  winter 
the  inmates  had  plenty  of  wholesome  food,  and  warm,  comfort- 
able, if  small  and  plain  apartments.  A  chapel  and  infirmary,  a 
postoffice,  a  savings  bank,  a  horticultural  society  to  educate  the 
people  how  to  grow  and  appreciate  flowers,  a  glee  and  madri- 
gal society,  several  cooperative  societies  where  the  families  of 
the  men  purchased  groceries  or  provisions  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  they  figured  as  shareholders,  a  brass  band  for 
the  village — all  these  and  many  other  things  which  I  cannot  now 
enumerate,  were  done  by  Sir  Titus  Salt,  and  the  ownership  of 
which  was  vested  in  a  committee,  one  half  the  members  of  which 
were  appointed  by  himself,  and  the  other  half  elected  by  the 
employees. 
How  does  Pullman  compare  with  its  headline,  or  Pullman 
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himself  compare  with  Sir  Titns  Salt  t  Fortanately,  I  can  speak 
of  Pullman  also  from  personal  knowledge,  having  visited  it  in 
1885  at  Mr.  Pullman's  invitation.  I  was  shown  over  the  place 
by  his  superintendent,  who,  notwithstandiug  the  secrecy  with 
which  everything  seemed  to  be  involved,  enabled  me  to  glean  a 
good  deal  of  its  inner  workings,  of  which  nobody  can  learn 
anything  material  except  duly  vouched  for  by  the  "lord  of  the 
manor,"  or  his  private  secretary,  who  was  then  a  gentleman 
named  Oppenheimer,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  whose  place  I 
believe  is  now  filled  by  a  full-fledged  Gtorman  baron.  I  was 
not  then  much  impressed  with  Pullman  City,  the  pivotal  prin- 
ciple of  which  seemed  to  be  not  to  benefit  the  people,  but  to 
make  money  for  the  owners,  workmen  being  regarded  as  a 
mere  means  to  that  end.  Mr.  Pullman  seems  to  have  started 
out  with  excellent  intentions,  but  they  appear  not  to  have  carried 
him  very  far.  The  tract  which  it  comprises  is  three  thousand 
five  hundred  acres  in  extent,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Oalumet, 
nearly  all  swamp  land.  Most  of  it,  I  believe,  was  purchased  for 
lees  than  $200  per  acre,  and  devoted  to  the  Pullman  works  in 
1880.  By  the  aggregation  of  the  houses  of  the  people  it  is  now 
worth  $5,000  per  acre.  After  draining  the  land  and  laying  off 
the  town,  Mr.  Pullman,  unlike  Sir  Titus  Salt,  wanted  first  of 
all  to  make  money.  He  wanted,  also,  to  take  credit  to  himself 
for  bringing  out,  so  to  speak,  an  American  edition  of  the  Eng- 
lish exx>eriment,  particularly  as  most  of  the  money  in  the  Pull- 
man Palace  Gar  Company  came  from  English  shareholders. 

If  Mr.  Pullman  could  harmonize  the  interests  of  labor  and 
capital  by  some  hocus-pocus  jumble  of  seeming  philanthropy 
and  real  greed — a  philanthropy  which  the  world  would  boom, 
and  which,  as  an  auctioneer  would  say,  could  be  got  "  on  the 
cheap" — truly  he  could  pose  as  a  marvel  of  American  genius  in 
the  eyes  of  his  English  stockholders  whenever  he  visited  Lon- 
don. It  was  an  age  of  advertising,  and  Mr.  Pullman  was 
shrewd.  Accordingly,  Pullman  was  laid  out  under  approved 
plans,  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  making  the  biggest  possible 
showing— a  sort  of  maximum  perfectionis  for  social  man,  with  the 
least  possible  expenditure^  of  money.     Miniature  lakes,  attrac- 
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tive  terraces,  and  fetncy  buildings — mere  shells  in  strnctore,  and 
occupying  but  little  space,  with  no  gardens  in  the  rear  and  no 
grass  plots  in  the  front — were  put  up  by  the  company  and  dis- 
/  played  to  the  best  advantage.  The  generous  provision  made  at 
,  Saltaire  for  the  social  life  of  its  people  was  condemned  or  cav- 
v^  alierly  cast  aside  at  Pullman  as  ''  not  being  adapted  to  our 
American  needs."  Like  Saltaire,  however,  a  park  was  formed 
and  on  the  pleasant  slopes  of  the  lake  beds  were  dug  out  and 
set  with  flowers  in  letters  that  spelled  out  the  owner's  name, 
and  which,  confronting  the  visitor  at  every  turn,  never  fail  to 
remind  him  of  the  immortal  name  of  Pullman.  Pullman  streets 
are  beautifully  planted  and,  on  the  whole,  the  natural  features 
of  the  place,  while  by  no  means  as  inviting  as  Saltaire,  half 
redeem  the  dreary  view  which  is  so  artificially  perfected  as  to 
give  one  the  impression  of  a  '^ machine-made"  town.  Mr. 
Pullman  is  a  great  believer  in  SBSthetic  notions,  which  prompted 
Oscar  Wilde  to  design  the  ''house  beautiM,"  and  he  esteems 
highly  the  advertising  or  commercial  value  of  beauty.  Accord- 
ingly, the  windows  in  Pullman,  or  at  least  those  that  visitors 
are  likely  to  observe,  are  tastefully  ornamented  with  draperies. 
Potted  plants  stand  flowering  on  the  window  sills,  and  a  very 
unreal  and  false  notion  of  the  place  is  apt  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  visitor  who  merely  drives  through  the  principal  streets  and 
superficially  sizes  up  the  situation.  For  the  truth  about  Pull- 
man, one  must  live  there  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  ]  take  noth- 
ing for  granted. 

The  principal  mercantile  building  in  Pullman  is  a  miscel- 
laneous store  termed  the  ''Arcade."  It  is  256  feet  long,  146  feet 
wide,  and  abutting  on  its  rotunda  are  arranged  various  offices, 
such  as  the  Pullman  Savings  Bank,  the  public  library,  and  the 
theater.  All  these  are  under  one  roof,  with  a  balcony  running 
all  around  the  second  story  inside,  from  which,  as  from  the 
gallery  of  the  stock  exchange,  one  itiay  view  the  housewives 
of  Mr.  Pullman's  employees  making  their  purchases  below. 
This  is  the  only  store  in  the  town.  It  is  rented,  as  a  matter  of 
form,  at  a  stiff  price  to  some  of  the  "bosses"  of  the  Pullman 
works,  and  woe  betide  the  poor  man  or  his  family  who  at  some 
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time  or  other  fails  to  patronize  the  ^^ Arcade."  The  public 
school^  which  is  not  endowed  by  the  Pollman  Company,  the 
market  honse,  which  is  a  sort  of  exchange  not  essentially 
different  from  the  Arcade,  the  Pullman  hotel,  which  is  the 
saloon  in  the  city  and  at  which  no  i>oor  man  dare  make  his 
appearance,  the  church,  and  the  water  tower,  are  the  other  chief 
buildings  in  Pullman  City.  There  is  no  workingman's  club, 
there  is  no  common  playground  for  the  people  and  their 
children,  and  no  place  for  rational  recreation,  as  at  Saltaire.  If 
one  visits  the  theater,  the  prices  range  from  thirty-five  to 
seventy-five  cents,  and  these  rates,  while  seemingly  moderate  to 
people  of  means  in  large  cities,  are  excessive  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Pullman  employees,  who  frequently  have  not  one  dollar  a  week 
after  i>aying  rent  and  can  seldom  afford  the  luxury  of  a  first 
night.  There  are  no  almshouses  where  the  infirm  and  aged,  after 
spending  out  their  years  of  toil,  may  rest  in  calm  repose  in  the 
twilight  of  life.  If  they  cannot  work  for  Pullman,  they  may  go 
begging  on  the  railroads,  and  thus  swell  the  great  army  of  four 
million  tramps — which  our  beneficent  industrial  system  has 
produced  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  four  hundred  Pullmans,  who 
practically  own  and  rule  this  great  country  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
A  material  difference  between  Pullman  and  Saltaire  is  that 
while  everytliing  done  at  the  latter  is  for  the  enjoyment  and 
benefit  of  the  people,  and  solely  at  the  owner's  exx>ense,  most  of 
the  things  done  at  Pullman,  though  done  by  the  Pullman 
Company  and  exclusively  owned  by  them,  seem  to  have  been 
IMud  for  by  extortionate  rates,  by  excessive  work,  and  by 
exorbitant  rents  from  the  Pullman  employees.  The  Pullman 
Company  owns  Pallman ;  the  successive  employees  in  the  Pull- 
man works  ought  to  have  the  same  share  in  the  management  of 
the  place  as  the  village  folk  of  Sir  Titus  Salt  possess  in  Saltaire. 
They  have  paid  for  the  place  at  full  cost  The  idea  of  central- 
izing at  Pallman  is  purely  Pullmanesque.  There  is  one  store  for 
all  the  people,  where  they  buy  or  not  as  they  please ;  if  they  do 
not  buy,  they  may  take  the  consequences  at  the  hands  of  the 
bosses,  who  in  Pallman  are  commonly  called  ^'spotters,"  and 
who   constitute  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  workingmen. 
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Pallman  is  probably  the  best  ^'bossed"  city  on  earth,  and 
Pullman  bosses  always  look  out  for  Pullman,  and  never  for  the 
people.  They  famish  reports  that  would  be  marvels  of  human 
villainy  if  revealed  to  the  pnblic,  and  pointers  in  methods  of 
red  tape  to  the  government  clerks  at  Washington.  The  blight 
of  Pullman's  satrapy  is  suspended  like  a  black  cloud  over 
Pullman  City,  and  crushes  out  the  spirit  of  fun,  of  humor,  and 
of  independence  from  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Pullman,  to  do  him  justice,  does  not  know  the  half  of  what 
occurs  there,  and,  very  much  like  an  English  king,  he  is  the 
victim  of  the  wiles  and  schemes  of  his  courtiers.  I  have  said 
there  was  only  one  store  and  one  church  in  Pullman.  There  is 
not  in  the  whole  city  of  12,000  people  a  single  independent 
man — outside  of  Mr.  Pullman,  nor  a  single  newspaper.  Neither 
could  exist  in  Pullman  for  a  single  day.  What  wonder  that  the 
men  struck  against  a  system  which  shames  the  very  name  of 
America  t  What  wonder  that  European  statesmen,  seeing  the 
vices  of  monarchical  institutions  reproduced  in  this  country 
without  any  of  their  dignity  or  their  virtues,  should  to-day 
I>oint  across  the  Atlantic  to  America  as  the  greatest  argument 
in  favor  of  imperial  institutions  t  What  wonder  that  a  dis- 
tinguished public  man  should  write  of  us  thc^:  ''I  have 
studied  the  rapid  evolution  of  social  democracy  in  England.  I 
have  studied  autocracy  in  Bnssia  and  theocracy  in  Eome,  and  I 
must  say  that  nowhere,  not  even  in  Russia,  in  the  first  years  of 
the  reaction  occasioned  by  the  murder  of  the  late  czar,  have  I 
struck  a  more  abject  submission  to  a  more  soulless  desi>otism 
than  that  which  prevails  among  the  masses  of  so-called  free 
Americans  when  face  to  face  with  the  omnipresent  power  of  large 
corporations"  t  In  striking  against  such  a  despotism  as  exists 
at  Pullman,  Debs  and  his  followers  have  simply  erected  the 
first  great  finger-post  of  our  time  that  distinctly  i>oints  to  the 
freedom  and  emancipation  of  the  whole  American  people. 

T.  Burke  Grant. 
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MILITARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES.  AND 

CHURCHES. 

BY  ALFRED  H.  LOVE. 

LAFAYETTE  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic,  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Bepnblic  itself,  the  Secretary  of  War 
of  the  United  States,  and  ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison,  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Century  Magazine^  have  come  for- 
ward with  resolutions,  recommendations,  and  open  letters  for 
military  instruction  in  public  and  private  schools. 

Without  elaborating  upon  the  religious  phase  of  the  question 
or  more  than  quoting,  ''Thou  shalt  not  kill,''  ''Swords  shall 
be  beaten  into  plowshares,"  "Men  shall  learn  war  no  more," 
which  should  satisfy  all  believers  in  the  Old  Testament  that  war 
is  wrong ;  and  merely  quoting  from  the  New  Testament,  "  Re- 
turn good  for  evil;"  "Love  your  enemies,"  "Put  up  thy 
sword,"  "All  who  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword," 
and  the  teachings  and  life  of  the  author  of  Christianity,  which 
ought  to  satisfy  all  believers  therein  that  not  only  war  is  wrong, 
but  that  the  military  system  is  inimical  to  the  highest  religious 
authority,  we  reply  that  we  are  surprised  and  pained  that  in  the 
progress  of  the  age,  with  national  and  international  arbitration 
taking  the  place  of  the  military  system  and  deadly  force,  there 
should  be  any  respectable  effort  made  for  military  instruction, 
and  especially  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  we  may  add  in 
churches,  for  to  the  shame  of  so-called  religious  bodies,  there  are 
formed  boys'  brigades,  drilled  in  military  tactics  with  swords, 
guns,  epaulets,  and  promotion  according  to  proficiency,  right 
under  the  eye  of  the  minister  and  directly  after  his  preaching 
"follow  Jesus,"  emulate  His  example,  and  practice  His  virtues. 

There  is  something  cowardly  in  this  plea  for  soldiers.  There 
has  been  no  civil  war  in  the  United  States  for  over  a  quarter  of 
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a  century,  or  a  foreign  war,  excepting  the  Mexican  War,  for 
over  three  quarters  of  a  century.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a 
standing  army.  Wars  do  not  **  progress  rapidly  in  modem 
times."  There  is  no  need  of  '^  filling  the  places  of  the  Grand 
Army  as  their  members  pass  away."  **  The  peculiar  institutions 
of  this  country,"  and  we  are  glad  they  are  peculiar  to  a  repub- 
lic and  not  like  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  will  be  injured,  as 
will  the  true  democratic  character  of  our  institutions,  and  our 
liberties  endangered,  by  giving  **  military  training  to  our  youth." 
''The  strength  and  defense  of  our  institutions"  are  not  ''to  be 
found  in  the  young  who  have  received  military  training." 
There  is  no  guarantee  when  we  teach  the  young  to  fight  that  they 
will  be  loyal.  Many  of  the  graduates  of  West  Point  and  other 
military  academies  turned  their  military  knowledge  against  the 
very  government  that  had  paid  for  their  tuition.  So,  too,  in 
the  Southern  States,  those  educated  in  military  life  were  the 
most  desperate  fighters  against  the  Union.  That  military  train- 
ing does  not  insure  loyalty,  mark  how  the  very  guns  of  Dom 
Pedro  were  turned  against  him.  Governments  have  been  over- 
thrown by  the  facility  with  which  the  army  can  be  used  against 
them.  We  take  exceptions  to  the  recommendation  that  ''the 
scholars  attending  public  and  private  schools,  the  high  schools, 
and  colleges,  shall  receive  instruction  in  military  matters,"  as 
well  as  to  the  recommendation  "that  legislative,  municipal,  and 
school  board  action  shall  be  obtained  for  arms,  equipments,  and 
military  instruction." 

We  are  surprised  that  ex-President  Harrison,  afber  his  ad- 
dress to  the  religious  convention  in  Washington  on  the  subject 
of  peace,  after  his  message  to  European  powers  in  behalf  of 
international  arbitration,  after  his  cooperation  with  Central  and 
South  American  republics  for  no  more  war  on  the  Western  Con- 
tinent, and  his  treaties  of  peace,  after  his  experience  in  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  various  difficulties,  and  after  recommend- 
ing a  building  for  arbitration,  should  have  written  the  open 
letter  in  the  January  Century.  He  says,  "  military  instruction  is 
good  in  every  aspect — good  for  the  boys,  good  for  the  schools, 
and  good  for  the  country."     First,  let  us  say  we  believe  in  one 
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code  of  morals  for  girls  as  for  boys.  Military  training  means 
that  the  Christian  obligation  shall  be  ignored  in  time  of  war ) 
that  the  soldier  may  lie,  steal,  maim,  destroy,  and  kill ;  that  he 
shall  return  evil  for  evil,  hate  his  enemy,  starve  him  oat,  and 
and  cut  off  his  supply  of  water  5  that  he  may  subvert  every 
commandment  of  the  Old  Testament  and  every  beatitude  of  the 
New.  Hence,  military  instruction  directly  excuses  war;  it 
prei>are8  for  war  and  whets  the  appetite  for  war.  Wherever 
there  is  a  preparation  for  a  thing,  a  practicing  for  that  thing,  it 
is  very  natural  to  seek  opportunities  to  test  that  proficiency,  and 
hence  all  this  military  preparation  is  a  menace  of  war.  One 
glaring  objection  to  military  drill  in  schools  is,  that  it  would 
thwart  the  object  and  office  of  a  school,  which  is  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  hate  that  which  is  wrong  and  love  that  which  is  right 

Early  impressions  are  lasting.  We  teach  children  to  hate 
lying,  stealing,  treachery,  destruction,  maiming,  and  killing,  as 
crimes  against  man  and  a  sin  against  Gtod.  They  do  not  become 
virtues  because  practiced  on  a  larger  scale  or  between  different 
nations.  Hence,  ex-President  Harrison,  '4t  is  not  good  for  the 
boys.'' 

It  is  not  good  '<  for  the  schools.''  What  is  a  schoolt  It  is  a 
place  for  intellectual  training,  and  ought  to  be  for  moral  train- 
ing. The  child  goes  from  the  home  to  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  mind.  The  school  is  made  an  ornament  to  our 
country  by  its  developing  the  mental  faculties  of  our  children. 
How  will  it  look  to  have  one  half  of  the  pupils  being  drilled  in 
military  tactics,  and  the  other  half  going  on  with  their  studies  ; 
in  other  words,  the  boys  taught  that  which  is  destructive,  the 
girls  that  which  is  constructive  t  Is  time  so  cheap  that  we  can 
afford  to  take  this  portion  of  school  life  for  instruction  in  that 
which  will  destroy  not  only  what  we  build,  but  destroy  life 
itself?  Yes,  and  a  schoolmate's  life  *,  for  under  military  law  the 
soldier  must  obey  man-made  form,  if  ordered  to  fire  his  own 
house,  shoot  his  own  father,  stab  his  own  brother,  or  kill  his 
own  schoolmate.  PEence,  the  school  will  suffer ;  it  will  not  be 
the  home  of  intellectual  learning  and  the  bulwark  of  our  insti- 
tutions, because  it  would  not  be  teaching  the  civil  and  moral 
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forces  of  our  civilization. )  That  it  is  not  '^  good  for  the  conn- 
try",  let  ns  look  at  foreign  conntries  ;  the  yonng  men  that  are 
trained  for  soldiers  are  taken  from  the  peaceful  walks  of  life. 
The  country  needs  our  strong,  robust,  and  healthy  boys  to  study 
the  great  political,  civil,  and  intellectual  needs  of  our  govern- 
ment Just  in  proportion  as  we  take  off  of  the  civil  strength 
and  influence  of  trained  power  and  subordinate  it  to  military 
power,  in  that  proportion  we  weaken  the  government ;  we  bur- 
den it  with  military  drill ;  we  stultify  it  with  military  promi- 
nence ;  we  ape  the  worst  forms  of  monarchy ;  and  we  drift  into 
military  despotism.  We  do  not  want  to  be  a  huge  military 
power.  We  never  can  cope  with  foreign  nations,  either  in  the 
army  or  navy,  and  we  have  no  need  to  attempt  it ;  the  strength 
of  our  country  rests  upon  a  stronger  foundation. 

A  nation  that  has  an  immense  military  force  is  always  in 
danger  from  foes  within  and  foes  without  Jealousy  is  created 
with  other  nations,  and  any  turn  in  political  sentiments  makes 
it  easy  to  shift  the  army  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Traitors  may 
use  the  very  means  that  were  thought  to  be  for  protection. 
Without  the  swords  and  guns,  the  torpedo  and  the  dynamite, 
the  country  is  stronger  and  safer.  If  no  reserve  of  carnal 
weapons,  there  will  be  the  reserve  of  reason,  common  sense, 
arbitration,  and  all  the  civil,  intellectual,  and  religious  forces  of 
our  nature.  Hence,  ex-President  Harrison,  mUUary  instruction  is 
not  *'  good  for  the  country." 

We  may  agree  in  some  measure  as  to  the  development  of  the 
physical,  but  cannot  this  be  attained  without  the  military  part 
of  the  drill,  which  is  the  use  of  deadly  weapons  f  Will  not  too 
great  familiarity  with  them  induce  their  use!  Will  not  the 
carrying  of  concealed  deadly  weapons  be  increased  t  We  have 
eminent  authority  for  proving  that  the  military  drill  does  not 
develop  all  the  muscles  ;  that  it  is  mechanical  and  automatic ; 
that  while  some  parts  of  the  body  are  exercised,  others  suffer  ; 
that  the  freedom  and  health  of  the  body  are  not  promoted  by 
the  stiffness  of  the  drill.  Still,  the  good  that  is  in  the  drill 
might  well  be  utilized  by  both  girls  and  boys,  but,  we  implore, 
keep  away  the  military  phase.     Ex-President  Harrison  says : 
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''  The  flag  now  generally  floats  above  the  schoolhouse^  and  what 
more  appropriate  than  that  the  boys  should  be  instructed  in  the 
defense  of  itf  We  answer:  If  yon  mean  ^'defense"  by 
deadly  force,  that  which  invites  attack,  that  which  causes  de- 
struction, death,  debt,  ruin,  we  are  sure  such  instruction  is  not 
appropriate.  K  the  school  is  the  school  it  should  be,  it  will 
teach  that  the  flag  is  an  emblem  of  nationality,  may  be  an 
emblem  of  humanity,  that  while  it  may  inspire  patriotism,  it 
may  extend  that  love  of  country  and  of  mankind  beyond 
national  limits,  until,  as  Garrison  said  :  ^'  All  the  world  is  my 
country,  and  all  mankind  my  countrymen."  The  schools  can 
teach  that  the  best  defense  of  the  flag  is  in  perfecting  commer- 
cial relations,  the  postal  system,  the  ministerial  and  consular 
appointment,  the  frequent  intercourse  between  nationalities,  the 
recognition  of  equal  rights,  human  brotherhood,  the  sanctity  of 
international  marriage,  the  charity  for  diflldrent  religious,  in  a 
word,  that  the  flag  should  be  an  emblem  of  human  brotherhood 
and  peace. 

The  last  paragraph  of  ex-President  Harrison's  letter  starts 
with  the  proposition  that,  '<  If  all  the  schoolboys  of  the  Korth 
had,  from  1830  on,  been  instructed  in  the  schools  of  the  soldier, 
precious  time  would  have  been  saved  in  organizing  the  Union 
army  in  1861.' ' 

We  believe  if  this  had  been  the  case  there  would  have  been 
war  much  sooner,  more  frequently,  and  of  longer  duration.  It 
was  fortunate  that  our  schoolboys  had  been  taught  the  higher 
lessons  of  liberty  and  peace.  Military  life  is  a  phase  of  slavery. 
Militarism  is  not  republicanism.  The  individual  is  not  allowed 
to  think  for  himself;  it  is  stolid  obedience  ;  it  is  one-man 
power ;  it  is  surrender  of  individaality  ;  it  is  anti- American. 
Under  the  higher  tuition  of  schools,  as  schools  should  be,  volun- 
teers for  a  good  work  will  always  be  found.  Under  military  rule, 
volunteers  for  bad  work  can  always  be  found. 

Of  what  use  is  school  having  the  education  of  the  mind  for 
great  courts,  humane  and,  indeed,  patriotic  work,  if  it  can  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  bullet  t  If  the  well-educated  boy  when  he 
arrives  at  manhood  is  to  be  food  for  powder,  and  he  to  have  the 
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knowledge  of  how  to  kill  and  the  presnmed  right  to  kiU^  be- 
cause he  has  been  tanght  in  the  schools  of  his  country  how  to 
do  it)  of  what  use  will  knowledge  be  f  Do  we  not  exi>ect  the 
schools  to  give  us  a  higher  civilization  t  Do  mothers  give  birth 
to  children  to  kill  and  to  be  killed,  and  to  be  tanght  in  school 
contrary  to  their  teachings  t  Mother  and  home,  Gtod  and  school, 
first  and  ever ! 

Very  true,  ex- President  Harrison,  ^'the  military  taste  and 
training  acquired  in  the  school  will  carry  our  best  young  men 
into  the  militia  organizations,"  but  they  will  not  make  those 
organizations  reliable  conservators  of  public  order.  It  has  not 
been  the  case  in  the  past ;  it  is  not  in  labor  troubles  or  in  revo- 
lutions. It  cannot  be  a  reliable  conservator  of  public  order. 
Weapons  of  war  and  men-of-war,  whether  upon  the  land  or 
water,  are  dangerous  at  all  times,  and  we  cannot  see  in  the  face 
of  the  great  popular  demand  for  courts  and  treaties  of  arbitration, 
why  prominent  men  cannot  say,  give  us  physical  exercise  in 
gymnasiums,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace,  and  give  us  training  in 
arbitration — when  and  how  to  arbitrate,  where  to  introduce 
arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  the  military  system,  and  emulate 
the  wonderful  power  of  man's  mental  and  moral  condition. 
There  are  undeveloped  forces  in  our  nature  that  need  to  be 
schooled,  instead  of  fostering  a  barbarism  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  dark  ages  and  now  interwoven  in  our  body  i>olitic,  so 
that  military  men  receive  large  pay  for  doing  nothing,  and,  as 
though  to  keep  up  the  system  and  retain  their  positions,  they 
invoke  the  school,  the  church,  the  people,  and  even  our  good  ex- 
President  Harrison  to  perpetuate  it 

To  think  of  Congress  appointing  a  score  of  military  officers  to 
go  into  schools,  to  take  the  boys — remember,  not  the  girls — off 
from  the  intellectual  training  into  military  training,  diverting 
their  minds  from  that  which  is  for  the  instructive  to  that  which 
is  for  the  destructive  I  Thus,  when  our  IT.  S.  treasury  is  de- 
pleted, when  the  pension  list  is  nearing  $200,000,000,  when  our 
army  and  navy  expenses  are  nearing  that  sum,  and  yet  a  de- 
mand for  more  outlay  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  No 
nation  will  go  to  war  with  this  country  if  we  do  right     Let  us 
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Btady,  iheD,  more  and  more  to  be  right  and  to  do  rights  and  let 
the  chorchee  deBist,  in  the  name  of  all  their  professions,  from 
drilling  tiieir  Sonday-school  boys  into  soldiers.  Where  is  the 
American  boy  who  will  not  see  through  the  deceit,  the  hyx>dc- 
risy,  indeed  the  blasphemy,  of  preaching  Christ,  and  then  crnci- 
fying  the  very  principles  of  peace,  of  which  Christ  was  the  typef 

Let  ns  see  how  f»x  this  hypocrisy  of  organizing  boys'  brigades 
in  churches  has  gone.  In  England  there  is  a  total  membership 
of  40,000.  In  the  United  States  it  is  over  15,000.  It  was 
William  A.  Smith,  of  Gla^ow,  Scotland,  who  first  organized 
in  his  church  a  military  company  of  boys.  Shall  America 
adopt  such  foreign  dangers?  Why  is  it  that  our  clergyhien 
have  thus  been  captured  f  The  Baptist  Boys'  Brigade  has  over 
one  hundred  companies.  Let  us  examine  their  work.  The 
eligibility  to  the  Boys'  Brigade  comes  from  membership  in  the 
Sunday  school  of  the  church.  They  must  have  a  Bible  class. 
We  quote  the  published  objects :  *'  The  advancement  of  Christ's 
kingdom  among  the  boys  and  the  promotion  of  all  that  tends  to 
a  true  Christian  manliness."  The  organization  is  :  '<A  captain 
and  lieutenants,  drill  under  United  States  Army  Drill  Eegu- 
lations,  blue  uniform  and  cross  guns,  cartridge  box  with  the  let- 
ters B.  B.  on  the  back,  and  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  inside." 

But  there  is  nothing  gained  by  pursuing  particulars.  Take 
this  New  Testament  out  of  this  cartridge  box  and  read  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  pro- 
fession of  the  church,  and  simply  contrast  all  with  this  latest 
phase  of  military  education.  Then  mnst  come  the  answer  that 
it  is  hypocritical,  blasphemous,  corrupting,  and  dangerous. 

Let  Congressman  Outhwaite  withdraw  his  bill  ^<  providing 
for  an  increase  of  the  number  of  officers  of  the  army  to  be 
detailed  for  educational  institutions."  Let  General  Scofield  re- 
consider his  recommendation  to  the  secretary  of  war  that, 
<^the  most  imi>ortant  service  the  army  can  render  in  time  of 
I>eaoe  la  to  educate  young  men  for  service  in  the  field  in  time  of 
war,"  and  let  the  churches,  as  one  church  in  Massachusetts  has 
already  done,  retrace  their  steps  and  refuse  to  countenance  boys' 
brigadea  Alfred  H.  Love. 
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INotea  and  comments  concerning  affairs  of  interest  to  intelligent  and 
patriotic  citizens.  Address  communications  for  this  department  to 
Outlook  Department^  American  Journal  of  Politics^  114  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City,] 

A  Forward  Movement. — From  a  communication  recently  mailed 
to  members  of  the  Institute  of  Civics,  and  having  reference  to  **the 
possibilities  of  its  second  decade,''  we  quote  as  follows  : 

**  It  seems  fitting  that  the  Institute's  trustees  should  ask  its  mem- 
bers to  assist  in  marking  the  tenth  year  of  its  work  by  a  notable 
forward  movement.  Never  have  efforts  such  as  those  put  forth  by  the 
members  of  this  institution  been  so  needful  as  aids  to  good  govern- 
ment, right  social  order,  and  the  welfare  of  all  citizens.  Existing 
political  conditions  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  unity  in  good  citi- 
zenship growing  out  of  the  enlightened  and  unselfish  patriotism  which 
inspires  with  common  purposes  and  calls  to  common  labors  true  men  of 
every  party,  creed,  and  station.  The  perils  attending  the  absence  of 
this  unity  are  everywhere  evident;  it  is  also  clear  that  its  existence  de- 
mands something  more  than  the  influence  of  a  negative  good  citizen- 
ship, or  activities  which  are  without  common  purpose  and  have  no 
persistent  force.  More  than  all  this — and  a  matter  of  paramount  im- 
portance—the unity  in  spirit  and  purpose  which  shall  secure  the 
triumph  of  right  principles  generally,  will  not  be  the  result  of  mere 
efforts  .to  reform  abuses,  but  of  labors  which  shall  reach  the  very 
springs  of  human  action,  and  inspire  the  incorruptible  manhood  and 
intelligent  devotion  to  right  ideas,  which  are  the  essential  characteris- 
tics of  the  ideal  citizen.  However  useful  its  other  activities,  it  is  its  de- 
votion to  the  purpose  last  expressed  which  gives  to  our  institution  a 
distinctive  character,  as  the  first,  and  thus  far  the  only,  important 
national  institution  of  its  kind.  However  gratifying  the  results  of  its 
nine  years  of  effort,  they  are  chiefly  encouraging  as  indicative  of  the 
incalculable  Importance  of  the  work  which  it  is  within  its  power  to  ac- 
complish through  the  appreciative  and  willing  efforts  of  not  merely 
thousands  but  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  like-minded  in  their  de- 
votion to  exalted  and  worthy  ideals. 

"  Some  power  within  the  coming  decade  must  be  resolutely  exercised 
in  the  staying  of  the  tides  of  civic  corruption,  or  a  hundred  years  may 
not  suffice  to  lift  the  curse  due  to  present  neglects  of  duty.  Tfw  In- 
stitute of  Civics  summons  American  Patriotism  to  the  exercise  of  this 
jwwer, 

**  As  one  means  to  the  Institute's  larger  success,  the  trustees  are  glad 
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to  announce  that  under  arrangements  which  will  greatly  widen  its  in- 
fluence, the  Institute  will  hereafter  offer  to  its  members  a  high-class 
monthly  magazine,  which  will  commend  itself  to  public  favor,  not  by 
sensational  methods,  but  by  the  presentation  of  instructive,  bright, 
and  popular,  as  well  as  scholarly,  articles  upon  the  important  civic 
questions  which  are  of  absorbing  interest  to  intelligent  and  patriotic 
citizens  ;  and  will  also  have  a  department  specially  devoted  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Institute.  Established  by  one  of  the  Institute's  councilors, 
and  conducted  with  such  conspicuous  ability  as  to  merit  the  statement 
of  newspaper  critics  that '  it  has  marked  out  for  itself  a  fleld  in  which  it 
may  be  justly  claimed  that  it  has  no  rival,'  this  magazine.  The 
Abcebican  JouRNAii  OF  POLITICS,  begius  its  flfth  volume  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  Institute,  A  copy  of  the  July  number,  mailed  to 
every  member,  is  an  indication  of  what  the  magazine  will  be,  and  of 
the  reinforcement  which  it  will  bring  to  the  Institute. 

**  As  heretofore,  annual  contributions  to  the  Institute's  expense  fund 
will  be  voluntary,  and  those  who  cannot  render  such  aid  are  asked  to 
co(^perate  in  other  ways.  But  every  member  who  can  do  so  is  asked  to 
contribute  for  the  coming  year  not  less  than  three  dollars;  and  such 
members  will  receive  the  The  Journal  op  Politics  (subscription 
price  $3)  for  one  year  without  further  cost 

'*  Members  may  thus  not  only  secure  for  themselves  a  valuable  maga- 
zine, which  will  worthily  represent  and  add  to  the  influence  of  the  In- 
stitute, but  may  increase  the  Institute's  expense  fund  sufficiently  to  pro- 
vide for  the  mare  vigorous  and  efficient  prosecution  of  its  growing  work,^^ 

This  communication  is  signed  by  W.  H.  DePuy,  Chairman ;  W.  H. 
Arnoux,  Cephas  Brainerd,  John  I.  Covington,  C.  H.  Denison,  C.  N. 
Hoagland,  L.  A.  Maynard,  W.  E.  Sheldon,  H.  R.  Waite,  Executive 
Committee  Board  of  Trustees. 


Christian  Young  People  and  Good  Citizenship.— At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year,  the  president  of  the  Institute  of  Civics  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  a  number  of  the  leading  representatives  of 
young  people's  organizations  for  Christian  work,  suggestions  as  to 
efibrts  by  which  it  is  thought  the  usefulness  of  these  societies  may  be 
very  g^reatly  increased.  The  suggestions  presented  were  in  substance  as 
follows : 

**  The  American  Institute  of  Civics  represents  a  work  undertaken  by 
citizens  of  all  religious  creeds  and  political  parties,  with  the  purpose  of 
reinforcing  the  qualities  in  citizenship  which  are  essential  to  the  high- 
est sucoesB  of  our  free  institutions.  I  hardly  need  to  urge  the  impor- 
tance of  iuch  work  ;  and  surely  nothing  will  more  efibctively  promote 
the  betterment  of  civic  and  social  conditions  everywhere  than  a  gen- 
eral revival  of  intelligent  and  earnest  Christian  patriotism. 

**  If  Christian  citizenship  is  not  the  potent  force  in  the  promotion  of 
civic  and  social  good  order  and  purity  which  it  ought  to  be,  it  is  be- 
cause Christian  obligations  are  not  properly  recognized  and  are  not 
faithfully  discharged  in  civic  relations. 
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*'  To  restore  to  the  hands  of  those  who  represent  the  loftiest  Ideals  of 
human  duty  the  wholesome  influence  in  affairs  of  citizenship  and 
government  which  they  have  so  largely  lost  hy  their  own  apathy,  is 
obviously  a  matter  of  religious  as  well  as  civic  concern.  The  Chris- 
tian young  people  of  America,  the  citizens  who  are  just  entering  the 
field  of  civic  activity,  must  meet  and  grapple  with  the  serious  political 
evils  which  now  menace  government  and  society.  They  cannot  too. 
soon  or  too  thoroughly  prepare  themselves  for  their  serious  responsi- 
bilities; and  such  preparation  requires  adequate  intelligence  as  to 
governmental  and  social  conditions  and  needs,  and  the  consecrated 
endeavors  which  shall  meet  and  make  provision  for  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  noble  spirit  of  the  Christian  patriotism  which  is  a 
bond  of  union  between  citizens  of  all  sects  and  parties. 

'*  If  these  organizations  are  to  contribute  in  any  large  and  important 
degree  to  the  work  thus  urged  upon  them  by  every  consideration  of 
patriotism  and  Christian  duty,  they  must  include  it  in  their  plans  as 
one  of  their  most  important  objects.  The  Institute  of  Civics,  in  the 
name  of  patriotism,  asks  these  organizations  and  their  local  branches 
everywhere  thus  to  embody  in  their  plans  faithful  service  of  country, 
as  a  part  of  the  service  required  at  their  hands  in  obedience  to  their 
Christian  professions. 

^'  The  Institute  freely  offers  to  societies  disposed  to  take  up  this  work 
of  duty,  or  to  any  of  their  members,  whatever  aid  it  can  render  by 
suggestions  as  to  appropriate  methods  for  the  study  and  discussion  of 
civic  problems*  or  in  other  ways.  Letters  addressed  to  its  offices,  88 
Park  Row,  New  York,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

**  Christian  endeavor  in  the  field  of  good  citizenship  will  receive  due 
recognition  in  these  pages  ;  and  in  an  early  number  of  The  JouRNAii 
we  hope  to  present  suggestions  as  to  *  How  Young  People's  Christian 
Organizations  may  promote  Better  Civic  Conditions,'  fUmished  by 
distinguished  clergymen  and  laymen." 


Popular  Government  in  America.—**  The  only  spot  on  the  globe 
in  which  a  civilized  and  enlightened  people  are  building  up  new 
political  institutions  to  suit  themselves  is  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Australia  comes  near  it,  but  is  subject  to  the  British  Era. 
pire  and  to  a  Parliament  in  which  she  has  no  representation.  Japan 
comes  near  it,  but  is  still  subject  to  a  sovereign  who  has,  in  theory  and 
form  at  least,  most  of  the  powers  of  a  Roman  emperor. 

**  Every  American  citizen  is  engaged  in  a  grand  experiment— that  for 
which  Washington  declared  it  was  his  main  purpose  in  accepting  the 
presidency  to  secure  a  fair  trial— to  determine  *with  wliat  dose  of 
liberty  man  can  be  trusted  for  his  own  good.'  The  authoritative 
leaders  in  this  work  are  our  public  officers.  Much  of  the  best  of  it,  no 
doubt,  is  done  by  private  individuals,  in  the  press,  on  the  platform,  be- 
fore legislative  committees ;  but  such  men  are  laboring  for  others  to 
reap.  Kor,  at  most,  can  they  do  more  than  propose  the  form  of  laws 
and  institutions.    It  is  for  those  who  administer  them  to  turn  form 
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into  subetanoe  or  into  shadow.  "—Simeon  E.  Baldwin  in  the  Commer* 
dal  AdverHser. 


University  School  of  Civics.— The  American  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  which  expects  to  begin  active  work  in  the  autumn,  pro- 
poses to  have  in  its  group  of  buildings  a  hall  of  philosophy,  in  which 
provisions  will  be  made,  among  other  departments,  for  a  department 
of  civics.  The  national  capital  affbrds  exceptional  opportunities  for 
the  success  and  commanding  usefulness  of  a  properly  conducted  school 
devoted  to  the  special  study  of  affairs  relating  to  citizenship,  govern- 
ment, and  American  institutions  and  ideas  generally.  No  feature  in 
the  comprehensive  plans  of  this  projected  *^  university  of  universities '' 
will  commend  itself  more  thoroughly  to  the  American  public.  It  may 
embody  the  features  of  a  school  of  statecraft  in  which  young  men  with 
an  honorable  ambition  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  l>est  possible  ser- 
vice of  -their  country  in  the  many  positions  open  to  them,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  civil  lists  of  the  general  government,  states,  or  munici- 
palities, may  pursue  practical  studies  with  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage to  themselves  and  the  public.  Nowhere  else  is  it  possible  to 
secure  the  services  of  such  a  number  of  competent  lecturers  upon  a 
great  variety  of  civic  and  social  questions  as  in  Washington ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  able  and  serious  thinkers  upon  these 
questions,  who  may  be  found  in  the  houses  of  Congpress  and  in  the 
various  governmental  departments,  will  be  glad  to  contribute  to  the 
success  of  such  a  school  by  lectures  upon  subjects  of  which  they 
have  the  largest  information.  In  the  matter  of  statistics,  the  study  of 
the  methods  which  alone  can  give  exactness  and  value  to  deductions 
based  on  collaborated  data,  there  is  no  place  which  affords  such  advan- 
tages for  practical  and  valuable  investigation.  More  than  this,  at  no 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  the  need  of  schools  of  the 
character  indicated  been  more  evident.  The  ethics  of  citizenship,  the 
paramount  value  of  right  character  and  due  intelligence  as  to  civic 
duties  and  obligations,  governmental  machinery,  official  qualifica- 
tions, civic  jurisprudence,  civil  order,  serious  economic  problems,  are 
among  the  many  questions  in  civics  to  which  the  honorably  disposed, 
earnest,  and  patriotic  youth  of  America  will  feel  themselves  more  and 
more  called  upon  to  devote  special  attention.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  proposed  University  School  of  Civics  in  Washington  may  l)e  es- 
tablished, and  that  it  will  realize  its  noble  opportunity  for  nation-wide 
usefulness. 


Loyalty  to  Amebican  Institutions.— Archbishop  Ireland,  in  a 
recent  address  before  the  Loyal  Legion  in  New  York,  said:  *'This 
country  is  America  ;  only  they  who  are  loyal  to  her  can  be  allowed  to 
live  under  her  flag,  and  they  who  are  loyal  to  her  may  enjoy  all  her. 
lil)erties  and  rights.  Freedom  of  religion  is  accorded  by  the  constitu- 
tion ;  religion  is  put  outside  state  action,  and  most  wisely  so  ;  therefore 
the  religion  of  a  citizen  must  hot  be  considered  by  voter  or  executive 
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officer.  The  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  country  makes  the  man  a  citizen; 
if  that  allegiance  is  not  plenary  and  supreme,  he  is  false  to  his  profes- 
sion ;  if  it  is,  he  is  an  American.  Discriminations  and  segregations,  in 
civil  or  political  matters,  on  lines  of  birthplace,  or  of  race,  or  of  lan- 
guage—and, I  add,  or  of  color— is  un-American  and  wrong.  Compel 
all  to  be  Americans,  in  soul  as  well  as  in  name ;  and  then  let  the  stand- 
ard of  their  value  k)e  their  American  citizenship.''  These  words  are 
commended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  asked  to  believe  that 
Roman  Catholics,  without  exception,  are  taught  to  be  anything  but 
loyal  to  our  free  institutions. 


Debelict  Voters  Must  Pay  Fines.— Two  general  city  elections  have 
been  held  in  Kansas  City  since  a  charter  was  adopted  which  contained 
a  provision  imposing  a  poll-tax  of  $2.50  on  every  male  citizen  over 
twenty-one  years  old,  the  same  to  be  remitted  if  he  voted  at  the  general 
election.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  provision,  and  nearly  $100,000 
stands  on  the  books  against  citizens  who  failed  to  vote.  In  a  test  case 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  Judge  Gibson  lately  decided  it 
valid,  and  that  eveiy  tax  could  be  collected  with  interest  and  costs. 


Cost  op  Wab  and  Education.— There  is  no  better  proof,  says  the 
Journal  of  Educatioriy  of  the  essential  barbarism  of  even  the  most  civ- 
ilized nations  of  the  world  than  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the 
money  they  expend  for  the  maintenance  of  physical  supremacy  as 
against  the  expenditure  for  mental  improvement.  Though  it  be 
assumed  that  brain  is  better  than  brawn,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
statesmen  so  regard  it.  In  some  tables  recently  compiled,  the  amount 
per  capita  expended  by  various  governments  for  militaiy  and  educa- 
tional purposes  is  set  down  as  follows  : 

MUitarv.  SducatUm.                             MUUary,  BduooMon, 

Prance ^00  f   70  Rassia ja  (H  f     8 

England 8  72  62  Denmark 176  94 

Holland 8  68  64  Italy 1  62  86 

Saxony 2  88  88  Belgium 1  88  46 

Wartemberg 2  88  88  Austria 1  86  82 

Bavaria 2  88  40  Switzerland 82  84 

Prussia 2  04  60  United  States 80  1  85 


For  Good  Government  in  New  York.— The  Good  Government 
clubs  in  New  York  City  held  a  convention  June  28,  in  preparation  for 
the  coming  municipal  campaign.  Sixteen  clubs  were  represented  by 
about  one  hundred  delegates.  W.  Harris  Roome,  who  was  made  chair- 
man, said  in  his  address  :  *'  Heretofore,  except  in  the  time  of  Tweed, 
reform  organizations  found  themselves  helpless.  The  sad  mistake  of 
too  much  compromise  ruined  their  efforts  and  sacrificed  their  princi- 
ples. We  should  keep  the  coming  mayoralty  election  out  of  national 
politics.  The  gentlemen  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  national  organi- 
zations are  very  sweet  in  their  words,  and  possess  a  more  profound 
knowledge  of  municipal  politics  than  we  do.  The  our^  of  municipal 
politics  is  the  domination  of  national  politics.  We  have  an  organiza- 
tion now  of  five  thousand  paying  members  who  represent,  perhaps,  a 
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voting  strength  of  ten  times  tiiat  number.  We  should  find  out  a  path 
over  which  every  organization  that  is  opposed  to  Tammany  Hall  may 
travel,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  the  senti- 
ment of  honest  reform,  to  insist  that  our  principles,  and  not  the  prin- 
ciples of  any  national  organization,  shall  dominate  this  campaign." 

The  convention  adopted  the  following  platform  : 

"We,  the  representatives  of  the  Good  Government  clubs  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  convention  assembled,  reaffirm  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  these  clubs,  that  municipal  government  is  a  matter  of 
business  administration,  and  should  have  no  relation  to  state  or 
national  politics. 

"We  still  support  for  municipal  offices  only  candidates  who  are 
pledged  to  the  principles  of  the  Good  Government  clubs,  and  whose 
characters  and  careers  inspire  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  their  profes- 
sions. We  believe  that  any  defeat  of  Tammany  Hall  which  is  not  also 
a  victory  for  the  principles  of  the  Good  Gk>vernment  clubs  would  not 
assure  permanent  good  government,  and  would  only  substitute  one 
master  for  another. 

'*  We  denounce  the  present  administration  of  our  city  government 
as  corrupt,  wasteful,  and  tyrannical,  and  we  charge  Tanmiany  Hall 
with  being  chiefiy  responsible  for  this  condition. 

**  We  declare  our  belief 

"  First— In  the  complete  separation  of  municipal  elections  from  state 
and  national  elections. 

"  Second— In  local  self-government  for  New  York  City ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  control  of  municipal  aflTairs  by  the  voters  of  the  city  whose 
interests  are  involved,  and  not  by  the  legislature  of  the  state. 

"Third— In  the  strict  application  of  civil  service  reform  principles 
to  the  municipal  service. 

•'  Fourth— In  election  laws  which  will  prevent  fraudulent  registra- 
tion, protect  the  voter  from  bribery  and  intimidation,  and  secure  a 
secret  ballot  and  a  fair  and  honest  count. 

"  Fifth— In  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  naturalization  laws. 

"Sixth— In  giving  the  chief  executive  of  the  city  under  existing 
conditions  the  power  to  remove,  as  well  as  the  power  to  appoint,  heads 
of  departments. 

"  We  are  opposed  to  the  creation  of  so-called  bi-partisan  commissions 
or  boards  in  our  city  departments,  as  tending  to  bring  partisan  policies 
into  the  administration  of  such  departments,  and  as  an  injustice  to 
such  of  our  independent  citizens  as  may  not  be  affiliated  with  either  of 
the  great  national  parties. 

"  We  earnestly  appeal  to  all  citizens  to  unite  in  support  of  these 
principles  and  in  the  election  of  officials  who  will  administer  the  city 
government  without  reference  to  national  party  politics." 

Aid  Ta  Sectarian  Institutions. — One  of  the  burning  questions 
before  the  New  York  State  Constitutional  Convention,  now  in  session, 
is  that  of  state  aid  to  sectarian  institutions.    The  committees  on  edu- 
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cation,  charities,  taxation,  and  legislative  powers  have  given  a  hearing 
on  the  question  of  the  appropriation  of  public  money  for  sectarian 
institutions.  The  particular  amendment  upon  which  the  hearing  was 
given  is  that  introduced  by  Frederick  W.  Holls.    It  reads  as  follows  : 

"  No  law  shall  be  passed  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  nor  shall  the  state,  or  any  county, 
city,  town,  village,  or  other  civil  division,  use  its  property  or  credit,  or 
any  money  raised  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  or  authorize  either  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining,  or  aiding,  by  appropria- 
tion, payment  for  services,  expenses,  or  in  any  other  manner,  any 
church,  religious  denomination,  or  religious  society,  or  any  institution, 
society,  or  undertaking,  which  is  wholly  or  in  part  under  sectarian  or 
ecclesiastical  control. ' ' 

The  honest  differences  in  the  judgment  of  citizens  of  the  highest  in- 
telligence and  patriotism  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  its  introducer,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  its  opponents,  Hon.  Frederick  R.  Condert,  are  both 
memlDcrs  of  the  Institute  of  Civics,  and  each  actuated  by  the  sincerest 
desire  to  promote  the  public  good.  Mr.  Condert's  arguments,  sub- 
mitted at  a  subsequent  hearing,  were  most  ably  presented,  and  com- 
manded the  closest  attention. 

From  his  point  of  view,  to  the  extent  that  religious  denominations  are 
engaged  in  the  saving  or  reclamation  of  the  homeless  children  and 
youth  in  our  cities,  by  providing  homes  and  giving  them  that  train- 
ing which  will  make  them  industrious  and  good  rather  than  idle  and 
vicious  citizens,  they  are  doing  a  work  which  is  in  the  highest  sense 
patriotic  and  promotive  of  the  interests  of  the  entire  public.  He 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  work  which  the  churches,  and  especially 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  more  than  any  other  is  forced  to 
care  for  the  homeless  young  in  our  great  cities,  are  doing,  is  a  work  for 
which  no  public  provisions  now  exist,  and  which  if  undertaken  under 
public  direction  would  be  done  with  results  far  less  beneficial,  and  at  in- 
finitely greater  cost.  There  seemed  to  him  to  be  no  sufficient  reason 
why  there  should  not  he  a  reasonable  measure  of  public  cooperation  in 
efforts  which  are  so  obviously  necessary  to  the  best  interests  of  society. 
Mr.  Condert  was  supported  by  Mr.  George  Bliss.  Able  opposing 
arguments  were  presented  by  Rev.  J.  M.  King,  D.D.,  secretary  of  the 
League  for  the  Protection  of  American  Institutions  (which  is  devoted 
to  efforts  for  the  complete  separation  of  church  and  state),  and  by 
whom  the  amendment  was  framed. 

The  most  fruitful  source  of  political  evil,  he  said,  was  the  un- 
holy alliance  of  church  and  state,  chiefly  supported  by  the  access  of 
religious  denominations  to  the  public  treasury.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment was  in  line  with  the  proposed  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  in  favor  of  which  300,000  autograph 
signatures  had  been  forwarded  to  Washington  at  the  suggestion  of 
President  Grant.  Mr.  Blaine  introduced  in  the  House  a  proposed 
amendment  of  a  similar  nature,  which  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelm- 
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ing  vote,  and  was  lost  in  the* Senate  by  a  narrow  margin,  failing  to 
reoeive  the  necessary  two  tliirds  vote. 

Dr.  King  quoted  from  the  declaration  of  party  platforms,  Democratic 
and  Republican,  against  the  appropriation  of  public  school  money  for 
sectarian  schools.  In  twenty-three  states  constitutional  provisions  for- 
bidding Ruch  appropriations  now  exist.  The  fact  that  controversies  on 
the  Bobject  have  arisen  shows  the  necessity  of  a  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution of  New  York.  The  convention  should  not  be  alarmed  by  the 
cry  of  religious  persecution.  It  was  intended  only  to  prevent  any  re- 
ligious association  from  attaching  itself  to  the  state  by  financial  bonds. 
A  petition  would  be  presented  containing  the  names  of  20,000  citizens 
of  all  denominations  and  parties,  showing  that  the  people  are  in  favor 
of  the  change.  He  did  not  iDelieve  the  committee  would  reject  it.  The 
amendment  would  preserve  the  character  of  the  public  schools,  prevent 
the  introduction  of  religious  questions  into  politics,  destroy  the  power 
of  ecclesiasticism  in  public  affairs,  and  confirm  the  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

Wm.  Allen  Butler,  of  New  York  City,  said  that  freedom  of  religion 
in  its  broadest  sense,  freedom  of  worship,  and  the  consequent  absolute 
divorce  of  church  and  state,  were  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
nation.  ,They  were  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  every  state  in  the 
Union.  But,  as  often  happens,  the  need  of  particular  provisions  had 
arisen,  and  this  amendment  was  intended  to  supply  such  a  need.  If 
the  public  school  system  was  to  be  absolutely  free,  then  the  line  must 
be  drawn  and  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
practically  applied. 

The  Right  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane,  of  Albany,  believed  that 
all  patriotic  people  should  stand  up  for  the  principle  embraced  in  the 
proposed  amendment  of  Mr.  Holls.  He  said  that  nothing  was  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  a  conflict  between  church  and  state.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  even  now  any  ecclesiastical  control  could  follow  the  distribu- 
tion of  public  school  moneys,  yet  the  question  should  be  definitely 
stated  by  inserting  this  provision  in  the  constitution. 

Among  other  supporters  of  the  amendment  were  Judge  Wm.  H. 
Amoux  and  €ten.  T.  J.  Morgan,  of  New  York  City,  (members  of  the 
Institute  of  Civics).  Judge  Arnoux  favored  the  principles  of  the 
amendment  because  the  tiestowal  of  sectarian  appropriations  is  de- 
basing to  consciences  of  those  concerned. 

G^eneral  Morgan  said  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  future 
security  of  our  institutions  that  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
should  be  definite,  otherwise  we  might  hereafter  find  our  political 
parties  divided  on  religious  lines. 


Shall  it  bb  Done?— Those  who  are  interested  in  its  objects  and 
wish  to  promote  them  can  jmaterially  increase  the  Institute's  useful- 
ness by  presenting  the  names  of  citizens  who  may  properly  l:>e  asked  to 
accept  membership.  A  general  response  to  this  suggestion  should 
enable  the  Institute  to  enter  upon  its  second  decade  with  its  useful- 
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NESS  INCREASED  FOURFOLD.  Those  who  have  aided  largely  in  tills 
way  may  be  willing  to  do  more ;  those  who  have  not  yet  rendered  such 
assistance  have  an  opportune  time  for  doing  so  now.  A  few  additions 
secured  by  present  members  will  make  the  whole  number  over  ten 
THOUSAND,  thus  fitly  Completing  the  Institute's  tenth  year.  Shall 
the  effort  be  made  ?  Names  may  be  sent  by  postal  card  or  letter  to 
Room  105,  38  Park  How,  New  York  City.  The  Institute  will  cour- 
teously invite  persons  named  to  accept  membership. 

Useful  Activities.— The  useful  work  accomplished  by  members  of 
the  Institute  has  hitherto  been  too  little  appreciated.  With  no  suitable 
medium  for  presenting  information  as  to  their  activities,  what  they 
have  done,  if  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Institute's  officers  at 
all,  has  come  to  them  only  indirectly.  It  will  be  one  purpose  of  the 
Institute,  in  this  department  of  The  Journal  of  Politics,  to  present 
information  as  to  what  its  own  members  (as  well  as  others)  are  doing 
in  the  way  of  efforts,  by  voice,  pen,  or  otherwise,  for  the  needed  better- 
ment of  political  and  social  conditions. 

Something  to  the  point  in  this  connection  is  an  able  address  on 
**  Good  Citizenship,''  given  in  Austin,  Texas,  before  the  Texas  State 
Union  of  Christian  Endeavor,  by  Ira  H.  Evans,  one  of  the  Institute's 
representatives  and  a  member  of  the  corps  of  lecturers,  the  substance 
of  which  will  appear  in  the  September  number  of  The  Journal  of 
Politics.  Mr.  Evans'  reference  to  the  Institute  has  called  forth  letters 
ftrom  a  number  of  Texas  citizens,  several  of  whom,  as  Institute  mem- 
bers, have  become  active  Christian  endeavorers  in  the  field  of  citizen- 
ship. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  CIVICS. 

DEPAETMENT  OF  POPULAE  WOEK. 

Names  and  addresses  of  distinguished  citizens,  councilors  of  the  In- 
stitute in  the  different  states,  who  will  entertain  invitations  to  de- 
liver popular  addresses,  lectures,  or  **  talks"  promotive  of  good  citizen- 
ship, good  government,  and  right  social  order.* 

The  Institute's  annual  announcement  relating  to  this  department  of 
its  work  gives  encouraging  evidence  of  progress.  The  number  of  lec- 
turers reported  has  increased  nearly  threefold,  and  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  demand  for  services  such  as  they  may 
render  on  the  part  of  organizations  of  adults  and  youths,  secular  and 
religious  gathering,  educational  meetings,  labor  organizations,  etc,  etc 

In  order  to  facilitate  arrangements  ror  securing  such  services  in  all 

*  Upon  suggestion  of  members  a  few  names  have  been  added  to  this  list  Jost  before 

{:oing  to  press.   The  Institute  ventures  to  Include  these  without  waiting  to  conduct 
he  customary  correspondence  with  the  lecturers. 
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communities,  tlie  Institute  asks*  its  councilors  throughout  the  states 
to  forward  to  its  president  the  names  of  resident  citizens  (whether 
members  of  the  Institute  or  not)  whose  unprejudiced  and  impartial 
habits  of  thought,  high-minded  patriotism,  and  other  qualifications,  will 
enable  them  to  render  signal  service  in  this  connection. 

Correspondence  should  ordinarily  be  addressed  directly  to  the  lec- 
turers (preference  being  given  to  those  nearest  at  hand),  but  the  advice 
of  the  Institute's  officers  will  be  gladly  given  in  connection  with  plans, 
and  it  is  especially  asked  that  some  statement  be  sent  to  the  Institute  as 
to  lectures  delivered  in  order  that  it  may  publish  in  this  departm^ent  of 
The  Journal /t^/  reports  as  to  work  thus  accomplished. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  services  of  those  who  make  lecturing 
altogether  or  in  part  a  profession  cannot  ordinarily  be  asked  or  ex- 
pected without  reasonable  compensation.  Applicants  should  be  ex- 
plicit in  their  requests,  and  if  they  seek  gratuitous  services,  should 
tender  full  payment  of  traveling  and  other  expenses. 

Lecturers  who  have  not  done  so  are  earnestly  requested  to  furnish, 
for  publication  in  the  Institute's  Lecture  Announcements,  the  subjects 
upon  which  thev  prefer  to  speak.  The  secretary  of  this  department  of 
work,  Mr.  Hughes  D.  Slater,  manager  of  Public  Opinion^  will  gladly 
answer  any  inq|uirles  addressed  to  him  by  lecturers  or  by  those  requir- 
ing their  services.  Plans  which  will  give  enlarged  importance  and 
usefulness  to  the  activities  of  this  department  will  be  announced  in 
the  September  number  of  this  magazine. 

Executive  Offices  American  Institute  of  Civics, 

58  Park  Row,  New  York  CUy,  July  25, 189!,. 

LECTURE  CORPS. 

Adams,  Hon.  Brooks,  Boston,  Massachuselts. 

Adams,  Prof.  Henry  C,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Alderman,  Edwin  A.,  North    Carolina  State  Normal   College,  Greensboro,  North 

Carolina. 
Allen,  J.  H.,  Rockvale,  Colorado. 

Allen,  Prof.  Charles  U.,  State  Normal  School,  Ran  Jus^.  California. 
Allyn,  Dr.  Robert,  President  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  Univ.,  CartK)ndale,  III. 

•♦How  We  Govern  Ourselves,"  "A  Universal  Ballot  and  the  Obligations  it  Im- 
plies." 
Anderson,  Rev.  A.  J.,  Ph.D.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Andrews,  Rev.  E.  Bei^Jamin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres.  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Atherton,  George  W.,  Ph.D.,  President  PennsylTania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 
Baoon,  Prof.  Thomas  R.,  University  ol  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Baker,  Hon.  B.  M..  Suoerintendent  Public  Instruction,  Austin,  Texas. 
Bancroft,  Hubert  H.,  LL.D.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Barrett,  Jay  Amos,  M.  A.,  1611  Q.  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

**  Ideals  in  Citizenship.'^ 
Barrlnger,  Prof.  William  N.,  Superintendent  Education,  Newark,  N.J. 

"Reform  in   Municipal   Government,"   "Education   as  a  National  Force," 
"  What  Constitutes  a  Practical  Education,"  "The  Individual  in  Government." 
Beard,  Prof.  J.  N.,  Napa  College,  Napa  City.  Cal. 
Bellamy,  Francis,  77w  Youth's  Omipanton  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bemis,  Prof.  Edward  P.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Bissell,  Rev.  J.  W.,  D.D.,  President  Upper  Iowa  University^  Fayette.  Iowa. 
Blanton,  Rev.  L.  H.,  D.l>.,  Chancellor  Central  University,  Richmond.  Ky. 
Bouton,  Eugene,  Ph.D..  Superintendent  Schools,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Brooks,  Rev.  William  M.,  A.  M.,  President  Tabor  College,  Tabor,  Iowa. 
Broslus,  Hon.  Marriott,  M.  C,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Brown,  Hon.  Leroy  D.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev. 
Bn>wn,  S.  Reid,  A.M..  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

Backham,  Rev.  M.  H.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Burdick,  Hon.  Francis  Marlon,  LL.D.,  Columbia  College  Law  School,  New  York  City, 

N.  Y. 
Boone,  Prof.  R.  G.,  Superintendent  Schools,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
Butler,  Prof.  Marlon.  Principal  Salem  High  School,  Huntley,  N.  C. 
Oapen,  Hon.  Samuel  E.,  Boston.  Mass. 

**  Problems  in  Municipal  Government." 
Oarothers,  R.  H.,  Editor  EduecUional  03urant,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Carrington,Gen.  H.  B.,  LL.D.,  U.  S.  A.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
Carter,  (^pt.  Luclan  E.,  410  Francis  Street,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
CBae,  Prof.  Richard,  A.M.,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
Ohiids,  C.  W.,  State  Normal  School,  San  Jos6,  Cal. 
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Clark,  Rev.  J.  B^  Pb.D.f  Amherst  Collese,  Anf herst,  Mass. 

Clayton,  H.  D.,  President  University  of  Alabama.  TuBcaloooa,  Ala. 

Cleary,  J.  T.,  MaoAlester  College,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Coffin,  Charles  F.,  Superintendent  Schools,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Conger,  J.  W.,  President  Ouachita  College,  Arkadelphla,  Ark. 

Cook,  £.  H.,  Ph.D.,  ex-President  National  Editorial  Association,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Cook,  J.  B.,  Greeley,  Col. 

Cooper,  Prot  Charles  H.,  Carleton  College,  Northfleld,  Minn. 

Cooper,  Hon.  Oscar  H.,  Ualveston,  Texas. 

Cumback,  Hon  William,  LL.D.,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

Curry,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.,  LL.  D.,  1738  M.  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Daniels,  Prof.  Joseph  L.,  Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich. 

Devore,  Rev.  Elcharles  A.,  Union  Christian  College,  Merom,  Ind. 

Dozier,  Melville  B.  P.,  State  Normal  School,  lx>6  Angeles,  Cal. 

Duryea,  Rev.  Joseph  T.,  D.D.,  2402  Cass  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Edgar,  Col.  George  M.,  President  Industrial  University,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Edwards,  Rev.  Richard,  LL.D.,  Princeton,  III. 

Eldridge,  E.  R..  President  Eastern  Iowa  Normal  School,  Columbus  Junction,  Iowa. 

"  Public  Education  and  Governmental  Stability,"  "  Republican  Government 
and  its  Citizenship." 

Enright,  Prof.  John,  Principal  High  School,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

Estabrook,  Prof.  Joseph.  Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich. 

Evans,  Ira  H.,  Austin,  Texas. 
*•  Good  Citizenship." 

Famsworth,  Hon.  Hiram  W.,  B.  A.,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,  City  Building, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

Fellows,  Kev.  S.  N.,  D.D..  State  University,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Folwell.  W.  W.,  LL.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Foster,  William  H.,  Geneseo,  III. 

Foster.  J.  Ellen,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Fobs,  Rev.  C.  W.,  D.D.,  Prof.  A ugustana  College  and  Theological  Sem.,  Rock  Island,  111. 
"Compulsory   Education,"  »' The  Dangers  of   Hyphenated  Americanisms," 
"  Municipal  Government  in  the  United  Slates." 

Fox,  Rev.  Norman,  D.D.,  Morrlstown,  N.  J. 

"Parties   and    Principles,"  "Political  Education,"  "Christianity,  the  Palpit, 
and  Politics." 

Frisbie,  Rev.  A.  L.,  D.D.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Galbreatb,  Louis  H.,  Instructor  in  Civics,  Summer  School,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Garber,  Judge  John,  327  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  CrI. 

Gates,  Merrill  E.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Gault,  ¥.  B.,  President  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Gayley,  Prof.  Charles  M.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Gilman,  N.  P.,  Editor  Literary  H'oWrf,  Boston,  Mass. 

Goodknlght,  Hon.  Thomas  M.,  B.  D.,  First  Assistant  Department  Education,  Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

Gove,  Aaron,  Superintendent  Schools,  Denver.  Col. 

Graham,  Prof.  Robert,  Kentucky  University,  I^xington,  Ky. 

Greathouse,  C.  H.,  Editor  Home  and  School,  352  Third  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 


n,  D.  C. 
III. 


.,  Pltteburg,  Pa. 
Ga. 

ular  Fallacies  Re- 
a  State  and  of  a 
w,"  "  The  Basis  of 
Inventory." 
Hudson,  Edmund.  Boston,  Mass. 

"  Municipal  Lessons  ftom  Europe,"  "  Workingmen's  Homes  in  Europe,"  "The 
Capitol  ana  Congress." 
Hull,  Prof.  John,  President  Wisconsin  State  Normal  School,  River  Falls,  M'is. 
Hughes,  Prof.  David  E.,  Pierre  Christian  College.  College  City,  Cal. 
Hunt,  Prof.  Leigh,  Superintendent  Schools,  Corning.  N.  Y. 
Ingersoll,  C.  L.,  President  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 
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InceraolL  Hon.  Henry  H.,  LL.D.,  Dean  Law  Department,  University  of  Tennessee, 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Irwin,  Jolin  S.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  Schools,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Jack,  Ool.  W.  H.,  Natchitoches.  La. 
JentEa,  Prot  Jeremiah  W.,  Ph.D..  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

^  £kx>nomlcs,"  **  Immigration,"  "  The  Negro  Frohlem,"  '^  Election  Methods  In 

Different  Countries,"  '*  Methods  of  Law  Making." 
Jenckea,  Rev.  Josephs.,  LL.D.,  1044  North  Illinois  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Johnston,  William  Preston,  President  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Jones,  E.  N.,  Principal  Plattsburg  Normal  School,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd,  D.D.,  Chicago,  III. 

Keasby,  Prof.  Lindsley  M.,  Ph.D.,  R.P.  D.,  Prof.  PollUcal  Science,  University  of  Colo- 
rado, Boulder,  Colo. 
KellogK,  ^lartin,  LL.D.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Kendall,  F.  M.,  A.M.,  Superintendent  Schools,  Jackson,  Mich. 
Kephardt,  Rev.  J.  L.,  D.D.,  President  Westfleld  College.  Westfleld,  III. 
Keyes,  C.  H.,  President  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

"  Educating  for  Citizenship,"  Ballot  Reform,"  "  The  Machine  In  Politics," 
**  The  Initiative  and  the  Referendum." 
Knight,  (^eoree  Wells,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  Cplumbus,  Ohio. 

**  Municipal  Reform,"  **  Administrative  Reform,"  '*  Financial  and  Immigra- 
tion Questions." 
Knox,  Hon.  T.  J.,  Superintendent  Schools,  Jackson,  Minn. 
Kratz,  Prof.  H.  E.,  Superintendent  Schools,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Lane,  Albert  G.,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  City  Hall,  Chicago,  III. 
Lehr,  U.  ».,  President  Ohio  State  Normal  University,  Ada,  Ohio. 
Libby,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  S.  T.  D..  President  Rust  University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

*' Political  Rififhtsand  Duties  of  Citizens." 
Llpplncott,  Rev.  Joshua,  D.D..  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Logan,  Walter  S.,  58  William  Street.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Long,  Rev.  Daniel  A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  Antioeh  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

**  Socialism  in  our  Colleges  and  Universities." 
Longhlln,  G.  H.,  LL.D.,  F.K.,Sc.,  Garfleld  University,  Kirksvllle,  Mo. 
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GOOD  CITIZENSHIP. 

BY  IRA.  H.   EVANS. 

CHRISTIANITY  must  be  an  all-pervading  force  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  believe  in  it  to  fnlly  accomplish  its  mission^ 
and  nnless  it  makes  better  citizens  of  those  who  enlist  under  its 
banner  than  are  others,  we  must  confess  that  it  has  partly  failed 
to  accomplish  its  proper  work  among  men. 

Has  there  not  been  something  lacking  in  the  education  of  all 
of  us  in  respect  to  these  matters  f  Where  is  the  line  of  de- 
marcation found  between  Christians  and  non-professors  of 
Christianity  in  the  performance  of  their  civic  duties  f  Do  they 
usually  vote  together  indiscriminately  for  the  same  men  and  the 
same  measures  in  city,  county,  state,  and  national  elections  f 
Which  has  the  greatest  influence  with  the  average  Christian 
voter,  his  party  associates  and  feeling  of  partisanship  or  his 
sense  of  moral  obligation  to  vote  against  bad  men  and  bad 
measures,  by  whomsoever  nominated  f  Who  are  the  most  active 
and  vigilant  in  the  conventions  that  nominate  and  the  elections 
that  decide  who  shall  be  our  city  and  county  officers,  the  saloon- 
keepers, gamblers,  and  other  representatives  of  the  evil  forces  of 
society,  or  the  Christian  citizens  f  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
ordinarily  the  former  exhibit  the  most  activity  and  interest  in 
these  matters,  and  it  is  equally  notorious  that  they  are  usually 
successful  in  their  efforts. 

What  is  usually  at  stake  in  such  elections  f  Stated  in  the 
fewest  words  possible,  it  is  good  or  bad  government.  To  be 
more  specific,  it  is  the  question  of  an  honest  and  capable  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  the 
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snppression^  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  evil  forces  in  society,  or  it 
is  a  corrupt  and  incompetent  administration  of  public  affairs  in 
the  interest  of  a  few,  and  the  letting  loose  upon  society  of  all  its 
forces  to  corrupt,  debauch,  and  destroy  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  x>eople.  Whatever  be  the  result,  the  end  accomplished  is 
great  for  good  or  evil. 

Occasionally  here  *and  there  a  community  has  a  virtuous 
spasm,  and  a  period  of  municipal  house-cleaning  ensues ;  but 
such  a  period  is  seldom  long  lived,  and  soon  matters  go  on  again 
in  the  same  bad  old  way.  The  evil  forces  of  society  are  always 
organized,  alert,  and  aggressive,  well  supplied  with  money  to 
carry  their  end,  and  unscrupulous  in  its  use.  With  the  greatest 
skOl  and  cunning  they  work  through  all  party  organizations, 
contribute  liberally  to  campaign  funds,  are  busy  in  the  primaries 
in  securing  the  nomination  for  office  of  their  friends,  are  diligent 
in  seeking  to  control  the  utterances  of  the  newspapers  in  favor 
of  their  candidates  and  measures,  and  are  most  active  in  getting 
the  voters  to  the  polls  in  their  own  interest  on  election  day. 
While  ostensibly  the  most  earnest  of  political  partisans,  they 
really  care  nothing  at  all  for  any  political  party,  except  to  use  it 
for  their  own  ends.  ITominally  members  of  different  parties, 
their  votes  are  practically  a  unit  for  the  candidates  of  any  party 
which  wUl  be  most  useful  to  their  interests. 

Against  this  combination  of  evil  forces,  so  powerful  for  ill, 
what  do  we  commonly  see  on  the  other  side  f  The  better  ele- 
ments of  society  are  usually  unorganized,  or  with  an  organiza- 
tion of  little  force,  often  sadly  indifferent  to  moral  results,  and 
frequently  deceived  as  to  the  real  character  of  more  or  less  of 
the  men  they  support  for  office.  It  is  a  favorite  trick  with  these 
enemies  of  society,  in  cases  where  it  is  deemed  best  to  pay  some 
respect  to  the  moral  element  of  the  community,  to  select  for  the 
most  important  offices  good-natured,  popular  men  who  stand 
fairly  well  in  society,  are  well  connected,  and  not  infrequently  are 
church  members,  but  who  have  no  more  backbone  or  moral  force 
than  an  oyster.  Money  and  official  position  often  make  such 
men  available  for  bad  ends,  and  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  city 
of  any  considerable  size  where  you  may  not  find  some  such  men 
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placed  in  office  in  the  manner  described.  Why  are  not  the 
Christian  and  moral  forces  of  society  as  united  for  the  support  of 
good  men  and  good  measures  in  elections  as  are  the  evil  forces 
of  society  for  the  support  of  bad  men  and  bad  measures?  The 
answer  to  this  question  may  be  that  the  evil  forces  of  society  feel 
a  more  direct  interest  in  the  results  of  such  elections^  because 
the  successful  pursuit  of  their  various  lines  of  evil  work  depends 
largely  upon  the  acquiescence  of  the  officers  of  the  law  in  their 
violations  of  law. 

If  we  wish  to  have  good  government  we  must  first  have  good 
citizenship  for  its  support  The  good  citizen  is  one  who  has 
sufficient  intelligence  to  understand  his  civic  duties,  who  takes 
as  much  interest  in  public  affairs  as  do  the  saloon-keeper  and 
gambler^  and  who  has  sufficient  manhood  and  moral  courage  to 
vote  for  or  against  men  and  measures  on  their  real  merits^  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  they  are  supported  or  opposed  by  any 
particular  party  or  set  of  men.  He  is  first  of  all  a  patriot  He 
loves  his  own  country  with  ardent  devotion  and  is  most  jealous 
of  its  honor.  He  honors  the  memory  of  the  noble  men  who, 
amid  unexampled  hardships  and  sufferings,  here  founded  and 
nurtured  the  institutions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  good  citizen  is  a  law-abiding  citizen.  He  does  not  simply 
obey  a  law  because  he  likes  it,  but  he  obeys  it  because  it  is  the 
law.  He  fully  realizes  the  fact  that  our  institutions  can  only  be 
maintained  through  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  In  his  farewell 
address  to  his  countrymen  it  would  seem  as  if  Washington  had 
been  gifted  with  prophetic  vision  to  warn  all  coming  generations 
of  Americans  of  the  greatest  dangers  against  which  they  must 
guard  their  country  if  they  would  preserve  its  free  institutions. 
Among  other  things  he  said  : 

The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  right  of  the  people  to  establish 
government  presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  combinations  and 
associations,  under  whatever  plausible  character,  with  the  real  design 
to  direct,  control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and  action 
of  the  constituted  authorities,  are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle  and  of  fatal  tendency.  They  serve  to  organize  faction,  to 
give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put,  in  the  place  of  the 
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delegated  will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of  a  party  ;  often  a  small  but 
artful  and  enterprising  minority  of  the  community ;  and,  according  to 
the  alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties,  to  make  the  public  admin- 
istration the  mirror  of  the  ill-concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of 
faction,  rather  than  the  organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans  di- 
gested by  common  councils  and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

Did  he  foresee  what  we  now  unfortunately  see — ^the  organiza- 
tion of  lawless  mobs,  under  the  leadership  of  political  blather- 
skites, to  march  on  Washington  and  seek  to  control  and  direct 
the  legislation  of  Congress  f 

In  his  memorial  oration  at  Philadelphia  in  1887,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  framing  and  promulga- 
tion of  the  national  constitution,  Judge  Miller  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  said  : 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race,  from  whom  we  inherit  so  much  that  is 
valuable  in  our  character  as  well  as  our  institutions,  has  been  remark- 
able in  all  its  history  for  a  love  of  law  and  order.  While  other  peoples, 
equally  cultivated,  have  paid  their  devotion  to  the  man  in  power,  as 
representative  of  the  law  which  he  enforces,  the  English  people,  and 
we  their  descendants,  have  venerated  the  law  itself,  looking  past  its 
administrators,  and  giving  our  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  organized  society.  I  but  repeat  the  language  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  when  I  say  that  in  this  country 
the  law  is  supreme.  No  man  is  so  high  as  to  be  above  the  law.  No 
officer  of  the  government  may  disregard  it  with  impunity.  To  this 
inborn  and  native  regard  for  law,  as  a  governing  power,  we  are  largely 
indebted  for  the  wonderful  success  and  prosperity  of  our  people,  for  the 
security  of  our  rights ;  and  when  the  highest  law  to  which  we  pay 
this  homage  is  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  history  of  the 
world  has  furnished  no  such  wonder  of  a  prosperous,  happy,  civilized 
government. 

Let  me  urge  upon  my  fellow-countrymen,  and  especially  upon  the 
rising  generation  of  them,  to  examine  with  careful  scrutiny  all  new 
theories  of  government  and  of  social  life,  and  if  they  do  not  rest  upon 
a  foundation  of  veneration  and  respect  for  law  as  the  bond  for  social 
existence,  let  them  distrust  them  as  inimical  to  human  happiness. 

Disregard  for  law  is  becoming  a  common  thing  in  our  land. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and  significant  features  of  our 
time  that  nearly  all  our  labor  organizations  are  ready  at  any 
time  to  defy  the  laws  of  the  land  and  to  commit  acts  of  violence 
to  carry  their  ends.  There  is  hardly  a  labor  strike  in  our  land 
that  is  not  accompanied  by  violence,  and  frequently  by  murder 
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and  arson.  The  daily  papers  are  filled  with  accounts  of  their 
lawless  acts  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  nothing 
on  earth  more  despotic  than  these  labor  organizations  whose 
members  are  ready  to  maim  and  kill  any  man  who,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  rights  as  an  American  citizen,  dares  to  work  in 
violation  of  the  behests  of  snch  organizations.  ITo  one  ques- 
tions the  right  of  any  number  of  people  to  organize  for  any 
lawfiil  purpose,  and  I  doubt  not  these  organizations  possess 
beneficent  features,  but  there  can  be  no  good  excuise  for  their 
lawless  acts  in  trampling  ux>on  the  rights  of  person  and  prop- 
erty of  other  citizens*  For  all  their  wrongs,  whether  real  or 
&ncied,  they  have  their  remedy  through  the  courts  and  the  bal- 
lot box,  as  have  all  other  citizens,  and  these  are  the  only  means 
for  righting  wrongs  known  to  our  form  of  government  By 
tiieir  violent  deeds  they  are  pulling  down  the  columns  which 
8upx>ort  the  fabric  of  our  government;  and  when  the  crash 
comes,  which  they,  perhaps  unwittingly,  are  doing  their  ut- 
most to  produce,  none  will  be  greater  sufferers  by  it  than 
themselves  and  their  families.  With  the  success  of  their  efforts 
mob  law  will  prevail,  and  for  a  time  murder  and  rapine  will  fill 
the  land  with  inconceivable  misery,  and  then  ^'the  man  on 
horseback  "  will  inevitably  appear  and  be  hailed  as  the  savior  of 
society,  for  the  rule  of  one  strong  man  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  role  of  the  mob.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  the  world  in 
the  past,  and  such  we  may  reasonably  expect  it  to  be  in  the 
future  under  similar  conditions. 

In  a  government  like  ours,  of  the  x>cople  and  by  the  people, 
the  step  from  the  supremacy  of  law  to  anarchy  is  but  a  short 
one,  and  it  is  easily  taken  through  unchecked  violations  of  law. 
Why  is  there  such  imbecility  in  the  most  of  our  state  and  city 
governments  in  dealing  with  acts  of  lawlessness  f  It  is  because 
the  x>eople  elect  for  their  ofiicers  men  who  either  sympathize 
with  the  lawbreakers  or  who  lack  the  manhood  and  moral 
courage  to  enforce  the  laws  they  are  sworn  to  execute.  These 
recreant  officials  evidently  think  they  have  more  to  fear  from 
the  resentment  of  the  lawbreakers  and  their  sympathizers  in 
case  they  enforce  the  law  than  from  the  just  indignation  of  the 
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law-abiding  citizens  in  case  they  suffer  the  laws  to  be  trodden 
onder  foot  Back  of  all,  the  trouble  is  largely  the  indifference 
to  their  civic  dnties  and  lack  of  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  government^  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
what  are  termed  the  better  elements  of  society. 

The  nation  must  be  governed  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  great 
political  parties  which  owe  their  origin  to  opposing  views  among 
the  x>eople  as  to  the  powers  of  the  government  and  the  policies 
to  be  pursued  by  it.  These  parties  extend  into  our  state  poli- 
tics, and  national  politics  too  often  absorb  almost  the  entire 
thought  and  attention  of  the  people  to  the  exclusion  of  proper 
attention  to  state  affairs.  Most  unfortunately  for  the  interests 
of  the  people,  our  county  and  city  governments  have  usually 
been  included  among  the  prizes  to  be  struggled  for  by  these 
great  political  parties,  and  the  winner  has  generally  regarded 
the  control  of  the  city  or  county  government  as  a  prize  captured 
in  war,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  victor,  instead 
of  a  trust  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  i>eople. 

The  offices  in  city  and  county  governments  have  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  national  or  state  issues  upon  which  the 
people  are  divided,  yet  they  are  given  to  the  most  active  parti- 
sans of  the  successfol  political  party,  with  scarcely  any  regard 
to  their  fitness  for  the  places  they  fill.  These  offices  are  usually 
regarded  as  places  to  be  filled  by  partisan  mercenaries.  Ameri- 
can cities  of  considerable  size  are  well  known  to  be  the  most 
shamefully  misgoverned  cities  in  the  civilized  world.  They  are 
usually  governed  by  rings  of  corrupt  politicians,  who  are  in 
close  alliance  with  the  saloonkeepers  and  gamblers  and  all  the 
evil  forces  present  in  such  communities.  Strange  to  say,  very 
many  good  people  are  so  steeped  in  partisanship  that  they  vote 
for  the  nominees  of  these  rings  because  they  control  the  regular 
local  party  organizations  to  which  they  belong. 

The  hope  for  better  city  and  county  governments  in  this 
country  consists  largely  in  separating  them  altogether  from  any 
connection  with  national  and  state  politics,  and  treating  them 
simply  as  business  corporations,  to  be  managed  on  an  entirely 
non-partisan  basis  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.     Our  city  and 
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oonnty  governments  are  those  nearest  to  ns,  and  are  those  which 
most  vitally  affect  oar  wel£EU*e  and  in  which  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities exist  for  the  abuse  of  power  in  the  matters  of  taxation^ 
extravagant  and  corrupt  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  mal- 
administration of  the  law  in  the  interest  of  the  lawbreakers. 
The  movement  cityward  is  revolutionizing  the  conditions  of 
American  life,  and  unless  there  is  a  purification  of  our  cities 
they  will  become  centers  of  corruption  which  will  poison  the  life 
of  the  whole  nation.  EEappily  municipal  leagues  and  good  gov- 
ernment clubs  are  being  organized  quite  extensively  to  meet  this 
threatening  condition  of  affairs.  The  war  is  on  all  over  our  fear 
land  between  the  forces  who  seek  good  and  bad  government 
Organization  must  be  matched  by  organization  if  we  would  suc- 
ceed. We  must  work  as  hard  in  the  unselfish  effort  to  maintain 
good  government  as  do  the  evil  forces  of  society  in  their  selfish 
efforts  to  destroy  all  that  is  valuable  in  our  Christian  civil- 
ization. The  saloon-keepers  and  liquor  dealers  have  their  state 
organization  and  also  their  local  organizations  to  carefally  pro- 
tect their  interests  from  any  hostile  state  or  local  action,  and 
many  of  their  friends  are  organized  into  societies  in  behalf  of 
that  much-abused  term,  ^'personal  liberty,"  for  the  support  of 
the  saloons  and  the  destruction  of  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the 
American  Sabbath.  With  the  cry  of  ''personal  liberty"  in  our 
ears  in  behalf  of  the  saloons,  which  exist  to  debauch  and  destroy 
American  youth  and  manhood,  we  may  well  exclaim  with 
Madame  Boland,  "O  Liberty !  Liberty !  how  many  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name ! "  Milton  well  said  of  this  kind  of 
liberty  :  "License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty."  Bather 
let  us  agree  with  Burke,  in  his  ''  Beflections  on  the  French  Bev- 
olution"  :  "What  is  liberty  without  wisdom  and  without  vir- 
tue ;  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible  evils  ,*  for  it  is  folly,  vice, 
and  madness  without  tuition  or  restraint" 

The  open  saloon  is  the  great  curse  of  America,  and  it  is  a 
great  cancer  eating  into  our  body  politic.  Where  it  cannot  be 
suppressed  its  evil  influences  should  be  limited  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. A  distinguished  clergyman  who  studied  the  liquor 
question  abroad  for  some  years  recommends  the  Norwegian  sys- 
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tern  of  regulating  this  traffic.  He  says  that  ''  the  only  way  to 
overcome  the  liquor  power  is  to  break  the  alliance  of  the  passion 
for  gain  with  the  passion  for  drink,  and  the  alliance  of  both  with 
politics,  (rambling,  lust,  and  drink  passions  are  bound  to- 
gether ;  while  they  so  remain  prohibitory  laws  will  not  destroy 
the  saloon.  In  Sweden  and  Norway,  under  the  Norwegian 
system,  saloons  have  decreased  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  and 
liquor  drinking  more  than  one  half."  What  a  mighty  power 
the  liquor  interest  wields  in  divorcing  people  from  the  church 
of  Gk>d  and  in  sowing  in  their  minds  the  seeds  of  lawlessness  and 
anarchy,  which  so  soon  ripen  into  lawless  and  bloody  deeds ! 
The  fact  that  gamblers  nearly  always  have  their  places  of  resort 
over  saloons  is  significant  of  the  intimate  relations  existing  be- 
tween them.  One  class  is  licensed  to  depredate  on  society, 
while  the  vocation  of  the  other  is  prohibited ;  but  both  alike 
despise  and  disobey  the  laws. 

The  hope  of  the  country  for  the  purification  of  its  politics  is 
in  the  independent  voter  who  can  neither  be  bribed,  cajoled,  nor 
coerced  into  voting  for  what  he  believes  to  be  wrong.  It  is  not 
strange  that  he  is  both  hated  and  feared  by  the  corrupt  profes- 
sional politicians.  The  independent  voter  is  becoming  the 
saving  element  in  American  politics.  May  his  tribe  speedily 
and  largely  increase.  Listen  to  the  wise  counsels  of  Washing- 
ton to  his  countrymen  upon  this  subject : 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  parties  in  the  state, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  founding  of  them  on  geographical  dis- 
criminations. Let  me  now  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  our  nature,  having  its 
root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under 
different  shapes  in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled,  controlled,  or 
repressed ;  but  in  those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharpened  by 
the  spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension,  which  in  different 
ages  and  countries  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself 
a  frightful  despotism.  But  this  leads  at' length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders  and  miseries  which  result  grad- 
ually incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the  abso- 
lute power  of  an  individual,  and  sooner  or  later  the  chief  of  some  pre- 
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vailing  faction,  more  able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns 
this  disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of 
j>ublic  liberty.  The  common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of 
party  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it 

The  material,  social,  and  political  conditions  of  this  country 
have  been  powerfully  affected  by  the  enormous  influx  of  for- 
eigners in  the  last  twenty- five  years.  During  that  period  10,- 
421,715  immigrants  have  entered  this  country.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  world's  history  to  compare  with  this  mighty  movement 
of  people,  either  as  to  the  diversity  of  nationalities  and  vast- 
ness  of  numbers  engaged  in  it,  or  greatness  of  distance  traversed 
in  effecting  it.  Every  habitable  portion  of  the  globe  has  con- 
tributed to  it  With  the  exception  of  the  Chinese,  all  the  male 
adults  among  them  have  been  invited  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise  after  a  residence  in  the  different  states  and  territories 
of  periods  ranging  from  three  months  to  two  years.  Only  four 
states  require  a  longer  period  of  residence  than  one  year  for  this 
purpose.  The  immigration  for  the  period  stated  has  been  drawn 
mostly  from  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  classes  of  Europe. 
Swarms  of  the  most  degraded  people  of  Europe  have  been  im- 
ported to  work  in,  the  mines  and  mills  and  on  the  railroads  of 
the  country,  displacing  better  paid  and  more  intelligent  labor. 
The  capitalists  who  have  imported  these  people  have  been 
animated  by  an  inordinate  greed  fo;*  gain  in  so  doing,  and  ap- 
parently have  cared  nothing  at  all  for  the  evil  results  to  society 
of  such  action.  We  may  wonder  what  Mr.  Oarnegie,  who  wrote 
in  such  glowing  terms  of  "Triumphant  Democracy,''  now 
thinks  of  the  partial  exhibition  of  it  by  the  hordes  of  Poles, 
Slavs,  Italians,  and  Hungarians  imported  by  himself  and  his 
associates,  who  are  pillaging,  burning,  and  murdering  in  Penn- 
sylvania. City  and  parish  authorities  in  Europe  have  been 
found  aiding  in  sending  to  us  their  paupers  and  criminals,  and 
even  private  societies  abroad  have  recently  been  discovered 
carrying  on  this  shameful  work.  The  assassins  of  Italy,  driven 
out  of  that  country,  find  their  homes  here,  and  the  murderous 
Mafia  has  been  established  in  our  country.  The  anarchists  and 
other  enemies  of  society,  driven  out  of  Europe,  come  here  to 
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preach  their  devilish  doctrines  and  recommence  their  fiendish 
work  on  American  soiL  This  country  is  fast  being  made  the 
Botany  Bay  of  Europe. 

These  immigrants,  unused  to  any  participation  in  government 
affairs,  ignorant  of  our  language,  laws,  and  customs,  and  think- 
ing only  of  improving  their  material  condition  in  coming 
hither,  have  become  a  potent  £eu3tor  in  our  American  life,  and 
have  undoubtedly  done  much  to  lower  the  standard  of  American 
citizenship  and  degrade  American  politics.  They  swarm  in  our 
cities,  and  by  their  votes  are  largely  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance in  power  of  the  ''rings"  which  plunder  and  mis- 
govern so  many  American  cities.  They  have  largely  increased 
the  purchasable  vote  in  this  country  and  are  generally  stanch 
supporters  of  the  saloons,  both  in  business  and  politics.  They 
largely  control  the  trades  unions  and  labor  organizations  of  the 
country,  whose  places  of  meetings  are  usually  found  over 
saloons  or  in  connection  therewith.  Many  of  these  newcomers 
mistake  liberty  for  license,  and  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
lawless  and  murderous  deeds  now  so  commonly  incident  to  the 
strikes  of  labor  organizations.  Accustomed  to  military  re- 
pression in  Europe,  they  have  an  utter  contempt  for  our  weak 
civil  authorities,  and  bullets  and  bayonets  alone  command  their 
respect  They  constitute  the  main  strength  of  the  anarchists  in 
America,  whose  favorite  places  of  resort  are  naturally  the 
saloons,  and  in  their  mad  efforts  to  abolish  all  government  and 
destroy  society  itself,  they  cry  out  for  '<  personal  liberty"  even 
more  loudly  than  do  the  saloon-keepers  and  their  allies.  While 
many  good  men  are  included  among  these  immigrants  who  are 
an  honor  to  this  country  and  whom  we  gladly  welcome  to  the 
privileges  of  its  citizenship,  still  the  general  result  of  this  vast 
inflow  of  heterogeneous  elements  has  been  disastrous  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  country. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  these  people  are 
not  to  be  blamed  for  coming  hither.  They  came  because  our 
doors  were  wide  oi>en  for  their  admission,  and  they  are  voters 
because  we  gave  them  the  ballot  without  any  regard  whatever 
to  their  fitness  to  use  it  wisely.     The  real  fault  is  with  us  and 
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not  with  them.  In  the  wild  race  for  material  proBperity  with 
which  the  x>eople  of  this  country  have  been  largely  crazed  since 
oar  civil  war,  onr  main  thought  has  been  of  growth  in  wealth 
and  i>opQlation,  and  the  development  of  onr  vast  natural  re- 
sources. We  have  been  a  nation  of  money-seekers  instead  of  a 
Christian  and  patriotic  people.  With  a  fatalistic  belief  that 
God  would  in  some  way  take  care  of  our  country,  we  have  been 
permitting  it  to  go  to  the  devil.  If  the  present  financial  de- 
pression in  our  country,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  so  much  suf- 
fering and  so  many  acts  of  violence,  shall  serve  to  arouse  the 
American  people  to  a  serious  consideration  of  their  present  con- 
dition and  its  causes,  and  result  in  a  genuine  revival  of  Chris- 
tianity and  patriotism,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  thank  God  that 
we  have  been  afflicted  in  mercy. 

We  have  trusted  too  much  to  the  theory  that  education  alone 
will  make  a  good  citizen.  Experience  shows  us  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  and  that  intelligence  divorced  from  religion  and 
morality  only  serves  to  make  its  possessor  more  dangerous  to 
society.  In  our  anxiety  to  disarm  hostile  criticism  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  we  have  banished  the  Bible  and  every  form  of  re- 
ligious instruction  from  them,  and  have  gone  so  far  that  scarcely 
any  moral  instruction  is  given  in  them.  A  distinguished  educa- 
tor has  well  said : 

I  believe  that  the  course  of  study  in  our  public  schools  ought  to  in- 
clude direct  moral  instruction.  There  ought  to  be  text-books  and 
teaching  on  practical  morality.  By  moral  instruction  I  mean  instruc- 
tion as  to  doing  right  in  the  relations  of  man  with  man  ;  instruction 
concerning  the  common  duties  of  life,  what  they  are  and  how  to  do 
them.  In  these  matters  I  claim  that  all  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  ought  to  receive  instruction. 

Two  facts  that  are  unquestionable  tend  to  confirm  this  conclusion. 
One  is  that  the  public  school  system  has  constantly  tended  more  and 
more  to  become  an  intellectualizing  machine.  This  is  the  tendency 
and  danger  of  the  system.  It  omits  moral  instruction,  for  the  most 
part,  and  devotes  itself  to  the  intellect,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
thinking  powers  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  conscience,  and 
intellectual  pursuits  come  to  be  valued  by  the  young  at  the  expense  of 
practical  duty.  This  danger  of  attending  exclusively  to  the  intellect  is 
the  snare  of  our  public  schools.  It  is  a  danger  that  must  be  watchfully 
guarded  against  or  the  schools  that  were  meant  to  bless  the  common- 
wealth will   minister  to  its  worst  tendencies.     And  the  other  fact. 
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complementary  and  confirmatory,  is  that  public  schools  have  not  thus 
far  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  their  friends  in  the  promotion  of  public 
morality.  Many  have  thought  that  general  education  was  the  surest 
road  to  general  reformation,  Just  as  Lord  Macaulay  predicted,  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  government  schools  in  India,  that  after  they  had 
been  thirty  years  at  work  not  a  heathen  would  remain  in  all  that  land. 
But  the  thirty  years  have  more  than  passed  and  the  idols  still  stand  ; 
nor  have  similar  predictions  been  better  fulfilled  elsewhere.  Illiteracy 
and  crime  used  to  be  thought  of  as  companions,  but  the  day  of  such  as- 
sociation is  passing  away.  A  larger  proportion  of  prisoners  is  made 
up  of  persons  under  twenty-five  years  old  than  when  public  schools 
were  in  their  infancy.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  our  schools  have  de- 
veloped a  dass  with  quick  wits,  but  dull  consciences,  able  to  do  sharp 
things,  but  indifferent  to  moral  restraints  ;  and  this  class  sends  an  ex- 
cessive proportion  of  its  members  to  prison.  They  were  taught  the 
use  of  their  wits  but  not  their  duties,  and  the  consequence  is  what 
might  have  been  foreseen.  If  the  schools  do  not  wish  to  minister  to 
public  vice  they  must  begin  to  minister  directly  to  public  morality  by 
teaching  the  actual  duties  of  common  life. 

Another  necessity,  in  order  to  the  improvement  of  moral  culture,  as 
I  believe,  is  industrial  education  in  the  public  schools. 

Here  again  we  should  remember  that  public  education  is  intended  to 
fit  the  pupils  in  some  good  measure  for  the  life  that  is  before  them. 
And  it  should  be  added  that  labor,  daily  labor,  is  to  be  the  life-long  lot 
of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  attend  the  public  schools.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  training  they  receive  in  school  should  prepare  them  in 
some  way  for  a  life  of  labor.  If  our  schools  set  themselves  to  the 
training  of  a  leisured  class,  they  will  not  only  defeat  their  own  true  ob- 
ject, but  become  a  curse  to  the  country. 

Here  we  meet  another  danger  from  the  tendency,  inherent  in  a 
school  system,  to  over  intellectualizing— the  danger  of  educating  chil- 
dren away  from  their  life.  Of  course,  it  is  most  desirable  that  some 
children  should  be  educated  away  from  the  life  in  which  they  seem 
to  have  been  born.  It  is  one  glory  of  the  public  schools  that  they  help 
to  draw  the  select  few  out  from  among  the  many  to  a  more  intellectual 
life  than  the  many  can  live.  But  it  is  easy  besides  for  the  school  to 
create  in  the  many  such  tastes  and  habits  as  will  disqualify  them  for 
the  life  that  is  before  them.  Children  from  the  families  of  laboring 
men  are  brought  under  public  education.  They  come  under  influences 
that  stimulate  the  taste  for  intellectual  activity.  They  are  taught  that 
to  think,  to  learn,  to  know,  are  the  great  things.  They  are  fascinated 
with  the  idea.  They  do  not  learn  enough  to  be  very  wise,  but  they  do 
learn  enough  to  think  that  intellectual  pursuits  are  essentially  higher 
than  labor.  Conceit  of  knowledge  is  easier  to  get  than  knowledge,  and 
always  comes  earlier.  When  their  life  in  school  is  ended  intellectual 
habits  have  been  crudely  begun,  and  industrial  habits  have  no  ex- 
istence. Very  likely  the  best  years  for  the  formation  of  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  the  learning  of  a  trade  have  passed.     The  school  has  done 
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nothing  toward  training  the  hands  to  skill  in  ordinary  work.  It  has 
unintentionally  instilled  the  idea  that  wit  is  better  than  work  to  get  a 
living  by,  and  has  thus  encouraged  a  proud  revolt  from  the  life  to 
which  they  were  born,  while  yet  it  has  not  fitted  them  for  any 
other.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  so  many  who  have  passed  through 
our  schools  are  looking  for  light  work  or  work  that  seems  genteel,  or 
are  rushing  half  educated  into  the  professions  and  lowering  the  stan- 
dard of  learning  there.  Thus  it  happens,  too,  that  there  are  recruits  in 
abundance  for  the  army  of  those  who  live  by  their  wits,  whether  hon- 
estly or  not,  and  often  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  law. 

Very  sad  and  suggestive  is  the  remark  of  a  prison  commissioner,  that 
half  the  benefit  of  prison  life  to  youthful  criminals  consists  in  the 
formation  of  habits  of  patient  industry.  Why  should  we  leave  so  great 
a  benefit  to  be  conferred  by  prison  life?  Why  should  society  give  it 
only  to  the  criminals  ?  What  if  the  schools  gave  some  of  it  to  all  who 
came  within  their  walls  ?  Is  not  prevention  better  than  cure  ?  Is  not 
a  child  saved  to  industry  better  than  a  criminal  won  back  to  it  by  the 
incidental  benefit  of  his  penal  shame?  Grant  that  the  schools  cannot 
do  everything,  and  cannot  do  anything  very  great  in  this  direction  ; 
nevertheless,  what  they  can  do  is  well  worth  doing.  What  can  they 
do?  In  answer  I  may  ask,  why  should  it  not  be  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  public  school  to  train  the  hands  of  the  children  to  deftness  and 
skill  in  working  ?  These  wonderful  hands  that  God  has  given  us — how 
little  of  the  work  that  is  possible  to  them  do  they  do,  for  want  of  skill ! 
If  they  had  been  wisely  trained  and  practiced  in  our  childhood,  so  that 
their  utmost  had  become  possible  to  them,  how  much  better  had  we 
been  fitted  for  the  daily  necessities  of  our  lot !  As  for  the  great  multi- 
tude who  must  use  their  hands  in  some  way  or  other  all  their  days, 
even  a  little  manual  practice,  substituted  for  complete  disuse  in  school- 
time,  would  have  done  them  more  good  than  some  part  of  the  Roman 
history  that  they  tried  to  learn.  In  this  working  world,  why  should 
not  power  to  work  stand  among  the  first  lessons  that  society  teaches  to 
its  young? 

In  some  cities  the  first  steps  of  learning  and  practice  in  some  of  the 
leading  trades  are  already  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Wood  work  in 
its  various  forms,  practical  and  ornamental,  from  carpentry  to  carving, 
is  taught  under  the  auspices  of  the  public  boards,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  rising  race.  Slowly,  but  surely,  this  work  is  destined  to  increase ; 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  present  work  of  tiie  schools,  by  any  means, 
but  so  far  that  labor  shall  be  recognized  as  a  constant  subject  of  in- 
struction, and  the  great  mass  of  workers  shall  find  the  schools  direct 
help  in  preparation  for  their  life. 

Such  instruction  would  tend  at  once  to  Improvement  in  the  moral 
tone  of  the  schools  themselves.  That  school  will  have  the  best  moral 
tone  which  best  serves  its  true  end.  The  effeat  of  education  that 
trains  the  young  away  from  sympathy  with  their  own  life  and  duty  is 
morally  confusing  and  depressing.  If  a  school  ministers  to  pride  of 
intellectual  pursuits  and  contempt  of  labor,  the  moral  tone  of  it  is  un*- 
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healthy.  One  of  the  most  direct  ways  to  purify  and  elevate  the  moral 
spirit  of  our  schools  is  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  actual  work  of 
life  ;  to  recognize  the  fact  that  man  is  destined  to  be  a  laborer  as  well 
as  a  thinker  and  a  learner ;  to  put  honor  upon  labor  by  keeping  it  con- 
stantly in  sight  as  one  of  the  ends  of  instruction.  When  this  is  done, 
the  pupils  will  feel  more  distinctly  that  their  school  life  is  the  true  and 
helpful  road  to  their  actual  future,  and  they  can  go  forward  in  it  with 
a  warmer  moral  enthusiasm. 

It  is  also  most  important  that  ciyics,  or  the  science  of  civil 
government^  should  be  taught  in  our  public  schools.  In  this 
work  we  should  begin  with  our  normal  schools^  that  wq  may 
have  properly  prepared  teachers  of  civics.  This  instruction 
should  then  extend  down  to  the  high  schools  and  other  grades 
of  our  public  schools.  If  need  be,  our  state  legislature  should 
be  petitioned  to  provide  for  instruction  in  civics,  and  also  for 
moral  instruction^  in  our  public  schools ;  and  industrial  educa- 
tion should  follow  as  soon  as  practicable.  We  can  well  afford 
to  drop  from  our  present  courses  of  study  in  these  schools  much 
that  is  of  but  little  pft*actical  value  to  make  room  for  these  new 
lines  of  instruction,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of 
our  people  and  the  preservation  of  our  free  institutions.  Thanks 
to  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  which  was  organized  in 
1887  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  patriotic  citizens 
of  our  country,  public  attention  is  being  drawn  to  this  and 
kindred  subjects  by  public  addresses  and  pamphlets  issued  by 
the  Institute.* 

While  confessing  that  our  public  school  system  needs  amend- 
ment, we  must  stoutly  resist  the  efforts  of  any  church  or  organi- 
zation of  men  to  destroy  or  weaken  it  by  a  division  of  its  funds 
for  the  support  of  church  schools  or  for  the  support  of 'Schools 
founded  upon  differences  of  language  among  the  newcomers 
from  Europe.  The  editor  of  a  prominent  northern  paper,  in 
commenting  upon  the  experience  of  Canada  in  distributing  its 
school  fund  for  the  support  of  church  schools,  and  the  plea  that 
the  same  thing  should  be  done  in  this  country,  remarks  : 

In  Canada  dissatisfied  parents  are  allowed,  under  certain  restrictions, 
to  divert  the  amount  of  their  taxes  to  the  support  of  denominational 

•  The  American  Journal  of  Politics  is  now  the  official  organ  of  this  organi- 
zatiOD. 
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schools.  In  practice  the  tendency  is  to  build  up  sectarian  schools 
everywhere  and  to  emphasize  religious  prejudices  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  child's  life. 

The  insuperable  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  it  threatens  the  unity 
of  the  nation.  The  type  of  our  national  character  is  still  being  mod- 
ified by  the  new  elements  in  our  heterogeneous  population.  It  can  only 
be  unified  through  national  control  of  primary  education  in  schools 
where  diflferences  of  home  prejudice  and  customs  are  modified  by  the 
pressure  of  a  common  training,  and  where  all  stand  up9n  a  common 
footing  as  Americans.  It  is  indeed  the  continuation  of  racial  prejudice 
and  misunderstanding  which  most  threatens  the  unity  of  our  people. 
It  is  the  absence  of  a  true  national  spirit,  caused  by  the  perpetuation 
of  race  prejudice  and  religious  hate,  which  most  retards  the  develop- 
ment of  Canada,  and  has  made  the  tone  of  thought  in  its  provinces 
essentially  provincial.  If  we  are  one  people— as  the  Canadians  have 
never  been — it  is  largely  because  our  children  have  been  brought 
together  in  the  common  schools  and  have  learned  to  respect  and  have 
faith  in  each  other  in  spite  of  differences.  The  public  school  has  made 
the  unity  of  the  nation  possible,  and  this  is  a  service  which  we  can 
neither  forget  nor  forego. 

While  there  is  no  room  in  this  eonntry  for  a  Knownothing 
party,  we  must  restrict  immigration  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  if  we  are  to  preserve  oar  free  institutions  unimpaired. 
Neither  can  the  American  people  afford  to  tolerate  parties  or- 
ganized upon  the  basis  of  religious  preferences  or  antipathies. 
We  may  well  be  proud  of  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  that 
foreign- bom  citizen  (Mr.  Schieren,  the  present  mayor  of  Brook- 
lyn) who  recently  refused  permission  to  raise  the  flag  of  an  alien 
people  over  the  city  hall  of  Brooklyn,  saying  that  the  American 
flag  was  good  enough  for  anybody  in  this  country,  and  that  no 
other  flag  should  float  over  the  city  hall  of  Brooklyn  while  he 
was  its  mayor.  We  may  also  justly  be  proud  of  the  patriotic 
utterances  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Archbishop  Ireland,  of  St 
Paul,  who,  in  a  recent  sermon  on  '' Foreign  Nationalism  in 
America,"  said : 

^*  Foreign  nationalism  in  America  must  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground and  made  to  give  place  in  the  church  and  street  to 
Americanism.  The  Oatholic  Church,  as  far  as  she  wears  a 
national  asi>ect,  must  be  American  in  America.  To  make  her 
Irish  is  to  make  her  unfit  for  the  country.  Segregation  of  one 
body  of  Catholics  from  another  on  foreign  lines  is  wrong.      The 
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church  has  suffered  from  lack  of  Americanism  ;  one  nationalism 
is  and  must  be  supreme  in  our  civil  and  social  matters^  and  that 
is  American  nationalism.  On  this  condition  has  America  ad- 
mitted foreigners  to  citizenship.  No  political  segregation  of 
citizens  on  foreign  lines  can  be  allowed.  No  one  should  vote  as 
an  Irishman  or  seek  office  as  an  Irishman.  It  is  wrong  in  private 
life  to  cultiyate  the  spirit  of  a  foreign  nationalism  at  the  expense 
of  American  nationalism.  Nothing  can  be  allowed  that  takes  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  the  honor  of  her  flag  and  allegiance  to 
her  laws.  Citizens  of  foreign  descent  must  know  that  only  by 
being  thorough  Americans  can  they  succeed  even  in  material 
prosx)ects  and  in  the  gaining  of  respect  and  confidence  in  the 
country." 

We  may  well  commend  these  wise  and  noble  utterances  to  the 
many  foreign-born  priests  and  bishops  of  diverse  nationalities 
belonging  to  that  church  in  America,  who  seem  most  anxious  to 
segregate  their  congregations  from  the  mass  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  on  lines  of  race,  language,  and  religion. 

The  making  of  a  homogeneous  and  noble  people  out  of  the 
vast  aggregation  of  heterogeneous  elements  composing  our  pres- 
ent population,  and  out  of  their  descendants,*  is  a  work  that  will 
tax  to  the  utmost  the  wisest  statesmanship,  the  purest  patriotism, 
and  the  most  Ghristlike  endeavor.  It  is  the  work  of  a  century. 
With,  hearts  uplifted  by  faith  in  God  and  aflame  with  love  of 
country,  we  anxiously  look  down  the  long  vista  of  the  coming 
years  to  see  what  the  American  people  of  a  century  hence  shall 
be.  It  will  be  a  diflFerent  people  from  any  which  dwell  here 
to-day.  Let  us  hope  for  the  controlling  influence  on  the  future 
of  the  old  American  stock,  which  created  and  has  maintained 
our  free  institutions,  and  through  whose  respect  for  divine  law 
and  love  of  liberty  regulated  by  law,  our  past  achievements 
have  been  possible. 

Ira  H.  Evans. 
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BY  REV.   E.  D.   M'CREARY,  PH.D. 

TELE  current  year  has  thus  far  been  made  specially  notable 
by  unusual  and  widespread  disturbances  in  the  depart- 
ments of  business  and  labor.  Besides  a  number  of  strikes, 
which  in  ordinary  times  would  have  attracted  marked  attention 
and  comment,  two  great  strikes,  unusual  in  magnitude,  impor- 
tance, and  effects,  have  absorbed  public  attention  and  have 
widely  and  disastrously  affected  the  business  interests  of  the 
country.  The  first  was  inaugurated  by  the  coal  operatives,  and, 
by  the  stoppage  of  the  fuel  supply,  seriously,  for  a  season, 
crippled  our  manufacturing  interests.  The  second,  brought 
about  by  the  American  Bailway  Union  under  the  autocratic 
leadership  of  President  Debs,  followed  closely  after  the  coal 
miner  strike,  is  still  in  progress  at  this  writing,  and  has  had  a 
disastrous  effect,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  on  the  railroad 
systems— esi>ecially  of  the  middle  and  far  west,  and  also  on  the 
general  business  interests  of  the  country  at  large. 

The  frequency  with  which  strikes  occur  in  this  and  other 
countries  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  either  the  true  relations 
of  capital  and  labor  are  greatly  misapprehended  both  by  em- 
ployers and  employees,  or  that  grave  defects  exist  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  various  departments  of  labor  are  conducted.  The 
causes  of  strikes  are  often  ascribed  in  a  general  and  indefinite 
way  to  antagonism  existing  between  capital  and  labor.  But  the 
interests  of  capital  and  labor,  when  properly  understood,  are 
one  and  the  same,  each  being  dependent  on  the  other  for  profit- 
able employment,  so  that  whatever  is  inimical  to  one  is  hurtful 
to  the  other.  If  labor  is  withdrawn  from  the  market,  capital 
cannot  find  profitable  employment  -,  if  capital  is  withdrawn  or 
destroyed,  business  becomes  paralyzed,  avenues  of  labor  are 
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closed,  wages  are  diminished  or  entirely  cease,  and  the  working 
classes  are  compelled  to  live  in  enforced  idleness,  which  is 
always  accompanied  with  great  privation  and  suffering.  It 
most  be  evident  from  these  facts  that  capital  and  labor  are 
allies  and  not  enemies,  and  that  whatever  interrupts  their  am- 
icable relations  most  prove  hurtful  to  both. 

Strikes  have  been  aptly  styled  "the  insurrection  of  labor.'' 
The  right  of  insurrection  against  oppressive  measures,  or  those 
that  encroach  on  the  rights  and  libertieB  of  the  individua], 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  insurrection  of  any  kind  should  be  the 
last  resort  for  obtaining  redress  for  either  real  or  fancied  griev- 
ances. All  other  means  of  securing  relief  should  first  be  tried 
before  insurrectionary  methods  are  resorted  to.  For  insurrec- 
tions are  always  destructive  in  their  nature  and  tendency,  and 
are  prolific  sources  of  loss  and  waste.  Strikes,  being  insurrec- 
tionary in  their  nature,  are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  On  their 
inception,  production  in  the  department  in  which  the  strike 
occurs  at  once  ceases ;  capacity  to  labor  becomes  valueless ; 
capital  becomes  profitless ;  and  local  and  sometimes  general 
derangement  of  business  occurs,  affecting  adversely  not  only 
the  business  in  which  the  strikers  themselves  are  engaged,  but 
many  other  departments  of  business  as  well.  In  fact  every 
extensive  strike  that  has  ever  occurred  has  been  productive  of 
great  loss  to  both  capital  and  labor. 

Seventeen  years  ago  (July  14)  the  great  railroad  strike  of  1877 
began  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Eailroad.  While  the  storm- 
center  of  that  memorable  strike  was  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the  field 
of  disturbance  spread  over  the  entire  country,  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco.  Between  6,000  and  7,000  miles  of  road  were 
at  one  time  or  another  in  the  hands  of  the  strikers ;  at  St 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  Indianapolis,  as  well  as  at  eastern  cities, 
there  was  a  complete  embargo  on  the  railroads.  Traffic  and 
travel  ceased  for  the  time  being  over  a  large  section  of  the 
country,  and  to  name  the  companies  "tied  up''  would  require 
much  space  in  this  article.  Although  it  passed  over  the 
country  with  the  suddenness  of  a  tornado,  it  was  productive  of 
almost  incalculable  loss.     Between  eight  and  ten  million  dollars' 
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worth  of  railroad  property  was  destroyed  outright ;  while  the 
loss  to  the  strikers  in  wages,  and  to  the  companies  in  time  and 
money,  and  to  business  in  general,  amounted  at  least  to  as 
many  millions  more,  and  the  cost  to  the  states  for  the  services  of 
militia,  extra  police  force,  and  other  expenses  coincident  with 
the  strike,  added  still  more  millions  to  the  sum  total  of  the  cost 
of  that  expensive  disturbance. 

A  decade  or  more  ago  an  extensive  strike  was  inaugurated  by 
the  iron-workers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  It  was  estimated 
that  not  less  than  100,000  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  average  wages  of  these 
various  classes  of  laborers  would  at  that  time  average  at  least 
$2.50  per  day.  The  strike  lasted  for  several  weeks,  and  each 
week  the  loss  to  labor  alone  footed  up  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
$1,500,000.  The  loss  to  the  various  businesses  affected  by  it  was 
also  proportionately  great. 

During  the  year  1887  there  were  872  strikes,  in  which  345,073 
strikers  participated,  involving  a  loss  of  10,253,921  days' 
labor  in  the  aggregate.  During  1888  there  were  679  strikes,  in- 
volving 211,016  strikers  and  causing  a  loss  of  7,562,480  days' 
labor.  Thus,  during  these  two  years  alone,  strikes  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  17,816,401  days  of  labor  to  the  working  classes,  which, 
rated  at  the  average  of  $2.00  per  day  per  man  for  wages,  makes 
an  aggregate  loss  of  $35,632,802  to  wage-earners  alone.  This 
huge  amount  denotes  an  absolute  and  irreparable  loss  to  the 
working  classes,  inasmuch  as  labor  is  the  most  perishable  of  all 
commodities.  Most  other  commodities  may  be  stored  up  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  without  incurring  loss  either  in  quantity 
or  quality,  but  labor  will  not  keep.  Unless  sold  each  day,  that 
portion  of  it  can  never  be  sold  at  all.  It  is  evident  that  to-day's 
labor  cannot  be  sold  or  utilized  after  to-day,  for  to-morrow  it 
will  have  ceased  to  exist  Hence,  a  laborer  cannot,  for  how- 
ever short  a  time,  in  working  hours,  postpone  the  sale  of  his 
labor  without  forever  losing  the  price  of  labor  which  he  might 
have  performed  during  the  period  of  postponement 

It  may  be  urged  in  reply  that  the  loss  incurred  during  these 
industrial  insurrections  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
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increased  price  which  the  worker  receives  for  his  labor  as  a 
result  of  a  successful  strike.  But  statistics  show  coudusively 
that  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  many  strikes  that  occur  are 
successful,  and  that  even  when  successful  they  seldom  result  in 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  labor  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
But  even  when  strikers  are  successful  in  bringing  their  em- 
ployers to  terms,  if  the  strike  has  been  of  extended  duration, 
much  time — even  years— must  elapse  before  the  increased  rates 
of  wages  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  time  spent  in  idleness. 
It  has  been  found  by  careful  computation  that  when  an  addition 
of  five  per  cent  to  existing  wages  is  the  matter  in  dispute,  the 
loss  of  one  month's  wages  will  require  one  and  three  fifths  years 
of  labor  at  the  advanced  rates  to  make  up  the  deficiency  ;  two 
months  of  idleness  will  require  three  and  one  fifth  years ;  six 
months  of  idleness,  nine  and  three  fifths  years  of  continuous 
employment  at  the  advanced  figures  to  make  up  the  amount  of 
wages  lost 

Computations  such  as  these  are  not  put  forward  to  prove  that 
strikes  cannot  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  working  classes ;  but 
they  do  demonstrate  conclusively  that  strikes,  like  all  other 
insurrections,  are  costly  and  destructive,  and  that  from  an 
economic  standpoint  they  are  usually  productive  of  much 
greater  loss  than  gain.  These  facts  are  known  and  conceded  by 
the  leaders  of  labor  unions,  and  yet  they  are  often  forced  by  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  discontented,  hot- 
headed members  of  their  associations  to  ^^call  on"  a  strike 
when  such  action  is  contrary  to  their  better  judgment  Mr. 
Powderly  is  reported  to  have  said  in  a  recent  conversation  that 
during  all  the  years  he  occupied  the  position  of  Master  Work- 
man of  the  Knights  of  Labor  he  never  willingly  issued  an  order 
to  strike,  but  that  he  was  constrained  to  do  so  at  times  by  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  members  of  that  order. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  circumstances  sometimes  arise  which 
render  strikes  not  only  admissible  but,  at  times,  imperatively 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  rights  of  laborers  from  the 
encroachments  of  employers.  When  strikes  are  undertaken  for 
such  a  purpose  they  are  to  be  commended  rather  than  depre- 
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oated;  although  from  an  economic  standpoint  they  are  pretty 
sore  to  entail  a  heavy  financial  loss  on  all  parties  concerned. 
Bat  in  such  cases  the  loss  of  time  and  money  is  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  gain  in  independence  and  power  by  the 
working  classes. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  strikes  arises  from  the 
fiEU5t  that  employers  are  usually  possessed  of  large  amounts  of 
capital,  and  the  employees  seem  to  think  that  a  large  amount  of 
capital  in  the  hands  of  their  employers  ought  to  insure  them 
large  wages.  In  this  respect  employees  overlook  two  funda- 
mental economic  facts,  the  first  of  which  is  that  the  employ- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  men  requires  a  correspondingly 
large  capital,  since  in  most  kinds  of  business  an  investment,  on 
the  average,  of  $1,000  in  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  is  re- 
quired for  each  workman  employed.  Hence  the  greater  the 
number  of  men  employed  the  greater  is  the  expense  incurred 
and  the  capital  required.  The  second  fact  is  that  wages  cannot 
be  paid  out  of  capital,  but  must  come  out  of  the  profits  of  pro- 
duction. Neither  can  employers  pay  out  as  wages  the  whole 
of  the  profits  arising  from  production,  since  to  conduct  any 
business  successfully  the  profits  of  production  must  not  only 
pay  the  wages  of  those  employed,  but  must  also  be  sufficient  to 
keep  up  necessary  repairs  in  buildings  and  machinery,  pay  all 
legitimate  exx>enses  incurred  by  the  business,  return  a  fair 
interest  on  capital  invested,  and  also  remunerate  the  employer 
for  his  time  and  risk,  the  latter  of  which,  in  every  large  busi- 
ness, is  at  times  very  great. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  refusal  of  employers  and  corporations 
to  make  an  equitable  division  of  the  profits  of  industry  with 
their  employees  is  gross  injustice,  and  is  mainly  answerable  for 
the  iU  feeling  and  antagonism  which  often  exists  between 
laborers  and  their  employers,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  strikes.  For  a  laborer  to  see  his  employer 
rolling  in  luxury  and  dwelling  in  a  palatial  mansion,  possessed 
of  everything  that  heart  can  wish,  while  he  is  compelled  to 
keep  his  family  in  the  topmost  story  of  a  tumbledown  tenement, 
exposed  to  the  rapacious  demands  of  a  selfish,  grasping  land- 
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lord,  and  by  his  best  exertions  is  only  barely  able  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door — is  a  sight  that  inspires  no  very  pleasant 
reflections  ]  and  especially  so  when  he  has  good  reason  to  think 
that  many  of  his  employer's  luxuries  are  purchased  with  money 
which  justly  and  of  right  belongs  to  him  and  his  fellow- workmen. 
The  general  introduction  into  all  kinds  of  business  of  the  profit- 
sharing  system  that  has  been  found  to  work  so  well  wherever 
adopted,  would  do  much  to  allay  the  present  discontent  among 
the  working  classes,  and  would  form  a  strong  economic  bond 
of  union  between  employers  and  employees.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  strike  has  never  occurred,  neither  has  any  serious  dis- 
turbance arisen  between  employers  and  employees,  where  such 
a  system  has  been  adopted  and  faithfully  and  efficiently  carried 
out  by  all  parties  concerned. 

It  remains  still  to  consider  briefly  another  economic  result 
accruing  from  strikes  which  the  working  classes  do  not  take  into 
consideration,  and  that  is  the  frequency  of  strikes  and  boycotts, 
and  the  extremes  to  which  they  are  being  carried  will  make  men 
of  wealth  chary  about  investing  their  means  in  enterprises 
which  employ  labor.  Capitalists  are  not  compelled  to  run 
manufacturing  plants,  operate  mines,  build  and  maintain  rail- 
roads, and  if  they  find  that  the  business  enterprises  in  which 
their  capital  is  employed  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  labor  agitators  year  after  year,  and  often  made  un- 
productive, they  will  choose  some  other  form  of  investment. 
The  result  will  be  that  few,  if,  indeed,  any  new  business  or 
manufacturing  enterprises  will  be  undertaken,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  that  fact,  men  who  depend  upon  employment  for  a 
living  will  be  unable  to  get  work  at  any  price.  Thus  by  killing 
the  hen  that  laid  the  golden  egg,  so  to  speak,  labor  will  become 
the  victim  of  its  own  folly — for  if  labor  in  any  way  causes 
capital  to  become  unproductive,  capital  must  necessarily  cease 
to  employ  laboi^.  The  London  TimeSy  viewing  the  American 
Eailway  Union  strike  from  this  standpoint,  said  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial that  ''Debs  and  his  coadjutors  have  done  as  much  to 
harm  the  industries  of  America  in  a  week  as  the  Confederate 
armies  did  in  months."     This  statement,  unfortunately,  is  only 
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too  true.  Whenever  leading  industries  are  rendered  nnpro- 
ductive  by  strikes  or  violence,  investments  in  enterprises  that 
require  the  employment  of  large  bodies  of  workingmen  will  be 
checked,  and  thus  possible  avenues  to  employment  will  be 
closed,  and  willing  hands  cannot  find  work  to  do. 

HenoO;  it  is  evidently  to  the  interest  of  workingmen  that 
capital  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way  to  embark 
in  investments  that  will  furnish  employment  for  labor,  so  that 
work  may  become  so  plentiful  that  all  who  desire  to  work  may 
be  able  to  obtain  constant  and  remunerative  employment  If, 
however,  capitalists  are  made  to  feel  that  they  cannot  trust  those 
whom  they  must  necessarily  employ  in  their  industrial  enter- 
prises, and  that  the  productiveness,  or  even  the  very  existence, 
of  the  capital  which  may  be  invested  in  such  enterprises  will  be 
constantly  endangered  by  strikes  and,  deeds  of  violence,  it  is 
very  evident  that  they  will  hold  aloof  from  such  undertakings, 
and  will  prefer  even  to  let  their  capital  remain  in  idleness  in 
some  safe  place  of  deposit,  rather  than  risk  the  loss  almost  sure 
to  be  incurred  by  such  investments. 

Thus  the  strike  is  already  becoming  an  economic  boomerang 
in  the  unskilled  hands  of  labor  organizations,  and  instead  of 
destroying  the  capitalist,  it  is  '^ knocking  out"  the  parties 
which  are  seeking  to  use  it  as  a  weapon  for  their  own  protection. 
From  an  economic  standpoint,  it  is  evident  that  strikes  must  be 
pronounced  a  failure. 

E.  D.  McCbeaby. 
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THE  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

FARMER. 

BY  CHARLES  E.  BENTON. 

THOSE  of  US  whose  age  permits  the  memory  to  run  back 
freely  and  gather  in  its  grasp  the  events  of  the  past  third 
of  a  century  have  opportunity  to  ponder  deeply,  and  wonder- 
ingly  perhaps,  in  tracing  first  from  effect  back  to  cause,  thence 
retracing  the  steps  and  by  a  synthetic  process  of  reasoning 
account,  if  possible,  for*  the  present  actual  condition  of  the 
farmers  as  a  class,  and  of  farming  as  a  business. 

Let  us  first  see  what  that  condition  is.'  The  importance  of 
such  consideration  will  be  readily  understood  when  it  is  known 
that  more  persons  are  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  than  are  engaged  in  any  other  occupation,  and  if  farm 
laborers  had  not  for  the  most  part  been  entered  in  the  census 
returns  simply  as  'laborers"  it  is  probable  that  more  persons 
would  be  shown  to  be  engaged  in  agriculture  than  in  all  other 
employments  combined.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  government 
has  literally  given  away  all  the  land  thus  far  disposed  of  (the 
nominal  price  charged  does  not  quite  pay  the  government's 
expense  of  surveys,  land  office,  etc.),  yet  in  the  last  census  now 
before  us  we  are  confronted  by  the  unpleasant  fact  that  the  pro- 
portion of  mortgaged  farms  is  steadily  increasing,  and  this  does 
not  take  account  of  the  second  and  third  mortgages  that  have 
been  placed  on  farms  already  encumbered. 

The  further  fact  is  also  made  manifest  that  the  farms  are  rap- 
idly passing  into  the  possession  of  the  landlords ;  meaning  by 
the  term,  those  who  rent  the  land  to  others,  but  who  do  not  use 
it  themselves.  To  apply  an  expressive  rural  phrase,  the  farms 
are  being  "dropped.'' 

I  gather  the  following  summary  from  a  well-known  writer  on 
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statistics  :  ''In  1860  the.  farmers  of  the  United  States  owned 
about  one  half  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  In  1870  they  owned 
a  little  over  one  third  of  the  wealth.  In  1880  they  owned  a 
little  more  than  one  fonrth.  In  1890  they  owned  less  than  one 
fifth."  A  careful  analysis  of  statistics  shows  further  that  the 
individual  gains  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  were  greatest 
in  the  period  between  1840  and  1860  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
accelerated  haste  with  which  the  government  continued  to  dis- 
pose of  the  public  domain,  the  average  during  that  time  was 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  it  has  been  in  any  decade  since  the 
latter  date. 

These  and  other  statistics  relating  to  farm  values  are  of 
necessity  based  somewhat,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  assess- 
ment rolls  of  towns  and  counties  ;  but  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
on  this  point  the  records  of  tax  assessments  cannot  be  im- 
plicitly relied  on,  for  the  concentration  of  political  influence  in 
metropolitical  circles  has  had  the  constant  tendency  of  checking 
the  raising  of  valuations  on  city  and  village  land,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  checking  the  lowering  of  valuations  on  farm  land, 
so  that  the  changes  shown  in  these  tables  are  but  a  portion  of 
the  actual  change  that  has  been  going  on  during  the  last  three 
decades.  Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  agree  that  while 
city  and  village  land  has  increased  in  value  with  a  rapidity 
never  before  dreamed  of,  yet  during  the  same  period  farm  lands 
have  depreciated  on  an  average  at  least  one  third. 

The  writer  was  born  and  grew  to  manhood  on  a  farm  in  New 
York  which  was  at  that  time  Cbefore  the  war)  in  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  agricultural  sections  of  the  country.  The  condition 
of  affairs  at  that  time  was  that  nearly  all  the  farms  in  the  town 
were  owned  by  men  who  had  made  their  property  by  farming. 
Many  began  life  by  going  in  debt  for  their  farms,  and  after  pay- 
ing for  them  had  laid  up  money  besides.  The  present  condition 
in  that  town  is  this  :  With  a  wide  acquaintance  there  and  with 
diligent  inquiry  of  residents,  not  a  single  instance  has  been 
found  of  a  person  under  fifty  years  of  age  possessing  any  prop- 
erty which  he  has  acquired  by  farming. 

In  an  adjoining  town  which  has  a  little  over  six  hundred 
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voters  the  records  show  that  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1890 
there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  new  mortgages  placed  upon 
real  estate,  most  of  them  upon  farms.  One  of  the  state  assessors 
of  New  York  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  ^4n  a  few  decades 
there  will  be  few  or  none  but  tenant  farmers  in  the  state." 

Let  US  take  an  instance  from  another  state.  A  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  Illinois  in  reference  to  farm 
mortgages  gives  this  summary  of  this  indebtedness  at  the  follow- 
ing periods,  viz.,  in  1870,  1880,  and  1887.  By  leaving  out  town 
and  city  lots  and  the  suburban  district  of  Chicago,  the  purely 
agricultural  part  of  this  debt  is  seen,  and  it  is  given  as  follows : 

YEAR.  DEBT. 

1870 $  ©5,721,003 

1880 103,525,237 

1887 123,733,098 

As  this  report  separates,  with  such  accuracy  as  it  can  com- 
mand, '^mortgages  representing  deferred  payments  of  purchase 
money  from  loans,"  the  report  tells  its  own  story  and  justifies 
the  deduction  of  the  commissioners  that  'Hhe  mortgage  indebt- 
edness of  farmers  has  increased  twenty-three  per  cent  from  1880 
to  1887,"  and  doubtless  the  debts  are  still  piling  up  in  a  similar 
ratio.  This  is  an  unwelcome  showing  for  a  state  that  is  com- 
paratively new  and  which  comprises  one  of  the  finest  agricul- 
tural sections  of  the  world,  and  this  during  a  time  when  the 
political  orators,  from  the  president  down,  were  congratulating 
their  audiences  upon  the  fact  that  ^'  the  American  people  were 
increasing  in  wealth  faster  than  any  other  people  in  the  world  ; 
an  increase  estimated  at  more  than  $6,000,000  a  day."  Would  ic 
not  be  appropriate  to  ask  at  this  juncture,  who  are  the  ^'Ameri- 
can people  "  t  These  are  but  isolated  instances,  you  say.  They 
can  be  paralleled  in  every  state  and  nearly  every  county  in  the 
Union.  Says  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Register ^  commenting 
upon  the  situation:  ''A  western  paper  before  us  contains 
forty-nine  columns  of  mortgage  foreclosure  sales." 

These  facts,  and  many  others  that  might  be  adduced,  show 
that  the  condition  of  the  average  American  fieurmers  today  is 
not  one  on  which  they  may  appropriately  be  congratulated. 
On  the  contrary,  their  farms  are  being  swept  by  the  thousand 
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into  the  realm  of  landlordism,  whose  growing  giant.  Want,  even 
the  Horn  of  Plenty  cannot  satisfy  ;  while  of  those  who  still  re- 
tain possession  and  nominal  ownership  a  large  nnmber  are  prac- 
tically made  tenant  farmers  by  means  of  debt.  In  short,  the 
condition  of  the  American  farmer  is  rapidly  verging  toward 
that  of  the  Irish  farmer,  of  whom  John  Stnart  Mill  said,  ''he 
cannot  be  better  or  worse  off  by  any  act  of  his.  If  industrioos 
or  prudent,  nobody  bnt  the  landlord  gains;  if  lazy  or  in- 
temperate, it  is  at  the  landlord's  expense." 

Here  are  plain  statements  in  regard  to  facts  which  cannot  be 
refated,  and  as  it  is  too  late  in  the  world's  history  to  assume 
that  anything  has  happened  without  adequate  cause,  it  behooves 
us  in  this  instance  to  look  for  the  causes  that  have  led  to  such 
results,  and  as  the  results  are  national  in  their  extent  it  will 
be  found  that  the  causes  have  to  do  with  politico-national 
economy. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  object  for  study  is  the  tariff,  which 
has  been  increasingly  protective  in  its  character  during  the 
three  decades  of  the  most  marked  depression  in  agriculture.  It 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  attempt  to  refute  all  the 
arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  protection.  They  are  contra- 
dictory, and  if  followed  out  logically  will  refute  each  other. 
This  was  well  illustrated  in  a  couple  of  pamphlets  received  by 
the  writer  not  long  since.  They  were  both  issued  by  the  same 
state  Bepublican  committee  and  were  evidently  intended  to 
catch  the  farm  votes.  The  first  made  the  most  positive  asser- 
tion, backed  by  a  long  argument,  that  a  protective  tariff  always 
and  under  all  circumstances  resulted  in  lowering  the  price  of 
the  article  protected.  The  second  pamphlet  was  equally  em- 
phatic in  asserting  that  a  tariff  on  tobacco  had  always  resulted 
in  increasing  the  price  of  that  article,  sometimes  more  than 
doubling  it,  and  proved  it  by  a  table  of  market  prices  covering 
a  long  series  of  years.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  protection 
argument  and  suggests  that  the  safest  way  to  eventually  meet 
the  issue  would  be  to  endow  a  professorship  of  logic  and 
common  sense  in  the  public  schools. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  position  of  the  farmer,  let  us  sup- 
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pose  that  orators  and  editors  had  vied  with  each  other  in 
praising  the  iron  manafactorer,  had  called  him  the  ''  mainstay 
and  sinew  of  the  country,"  and  so  on  od  infinitum. 

Now,  snpi>06e  that  while  the  iron  manafactnrer  was  being 
thus  metaphorically  patted  on  the  back,  the  government  was  in- 
viting the  iron  men  of  all  the  world  to  come,  offering  to  present 
each  with  a  mine  and  embark  him  in  the  iron  industry  to  place 
his  products  on  an  already  overloaded  market  Would  the  iron 
manufacturers  have  deemed  that  under  such  circumstances  they 
were  being  "properly  encouraged "t  Yet  this  is  what  has  been 
accorded  to  farmers.  In  the  production  of  the  principal  staples 
they  have  been  left  in  competition  with  the  world  in  selling,  and 
have  been  shut  out  from  that  competition  in  purchasing. 

Potent  as  have  been  these  influences  in  depressing  agriculture 
— and  their  importance  can  hardly  be  overestimated — there  is 
another  of  still  greater  magnitude,  so  obscure  that  until  lately  it 
has  escaped  public  attention,  and  yet  so  obvious  that  when  once 
seen,  like  the  historic  cat,  it  fills  the  whole  picture.  Not  only  is 
the  farmer  subjected  to  competition  with  men  who  have  had  pre- 
sented to  them  free  the  finest  land  in  the  world,  stocked  with  the 
accumulated  fertility  of  ages  which  may  be  drawn  upon  like  a 
bank  deposit,  but  his  competitors  are  men  to  whom  the  price  of 
produce  is  a  secondary  consideration.  They  do  not  look  to  that 
for  their  gain,  but  to  that  rise  in  land  values  which  is  expected 
from  the  increased  demand  for  land  caused  by  the  moving  tide 
of  migration.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  one  can  make 
wages,  or  even  half  wages,  by  raising  ten  cent  corn  or  forty 
cent  wheat.  I  notice  that  a  recent  estimate  of  the  Dakota  wheat 
crop  of  1893  gives  the  average  yield  as  twelve  bushels  per  acre, 
much  of  which  was  drawn  several  miles  to  an  elevator  and  sold 
for  about  forty  cents  a  bushel,  thus  making  an  average  return  of 
$4.80  per  acre  for  interest  on  capital  and  reward  of  labor.  An 
intelligent  Dakota  farmer  of  some  experience  informs  the  writer 
that  with  the  best  modern  machinery  wheat  cannot  be  raised, 
harvested,  and  threshed  for  less  than  a  cost  of  $8.00  per  acre. 
Yet  the  season  of  1894  sees  a  larger  average  of  Dakota  wheat 
planted  than  ever  before. 
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The  city  laborers  have  the  laws  arranged  to  shut  out  those 
who  would  compete  with  them  on  equal  terms,  and  the  manu- 
facturer is  also  protected  from  competition,  but  their  neighbor 
on  the  farm  is  subjected  to  competition  from  men  who  are 
willing  to  work  for  half  wages,  quarter  wages,  or  no  wages  at 
all  for  that  matter,  so  long  as  they  can  maintain  life  in  the  body 
and  cling  to  the  land,  trusting  for  a  rise  in  land  values  that  will 
recoup  them  for  losses  sustained  in  flooding  the  markets  with 
cheap  produce.  When,  finally,  the  wave  of  humanity  with 
its  demand  for  land  does  come,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
have,  under  the  pressure  of  debt  incurred  by  farming  at  a  loss, 
'^dropped"  their  farms,  or  being  so  encumbered  that  life  has 
become  a  hopeless  struggle  with  debt  are  ready  to  succumb  to 
the  slough  of  depression  always  following  the  first  rise  in  frontier 
prices. 

Nor  is  the  evil  confined  to  the  western  states.  The  farmers 
of  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  finding  the  towns  glutted  with 
produce  forced  on  the  market  at  far  less  than  cost,  are  driven  to 
a  desperate  competition  with  each  other  in  the  by-ways  of  farm- 
ing. Even  in  the  local  markets  they  are  losing  ground  step  by 
step.  The  fresh  meat  market  is  wrested  from  their  grasp  by 
companies  who  pasture  their  cattle  on  government  land;  Then 
hay,  sold  by  the  prairie  feurmer  at  starvation  prices,  displaces  the 
home-grown  product,  and  other  things  follow  in  like  manner 
until  now  the  eastern  farmer  is  almost  entirely  dei>endent  upon 
the  perishable  products  of  market  gardening  and  the  dairy. 
How  long  he  may  hold  his  own  in  these  is  a  question.  The 
latter  seems  already  to  be  passing  under  the  control  of  the  west. 
The  effect  of  this  competition  was  well  expressed  by  a  Connec- 
ticut fSormer  who  said  to  the  writer :  ^'  When  anybody  bujrs 
anything  of  me  he  seems  to  think  he  has  done  me  a  favor,  and 
that  I  ought  to  thank  him  for  it"  The  ^^  abandoned  New 
England  farms,"  upon  which  so  much  comment  has  been  made 
in  the  papers  during  the  last  few  years,  are  fully  accounted  for 
in  the  causes  and  conditions  that  I  have  attempted  to  outline 
briefly. 

It  is  said  that  western  farmers  are  being  ruined  by  their  greed 
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for  more  land,  but  this  is  not  trae.  That  which  is  working  the 
rnin  of  farmers  both  east  and  west  is  the  speculators'  greed  for 
the  unearned  increment  —the  effort  to  own  and  cling  to  more  land 
than  can  be  used  profitably,  expecting  to  gain  the  increased 
value  which  comes  from  an  increased  demand.  This  it  is  which 
is  flooding  the  market  with  produce  anxious  to  find  a  purchaser, 
at  less  than  cost  if  need  be,  and  is  thus  the  means  of  crowding 
the  books  of  real  estate  agents  with  descriptions  of  farms  for 
sale;  it  is  burdening  the  western  papers  with  foreclosure 
notices ;  it  has  caused  the  creation  of  vast  corporations  whose 
sole  business  it  is  to  peddle  farm  mortgages  as  an  investment 
for  the  accumulated  wealth  of  manufacturing  towns,  their 
siphon  lines  extending  in  a  network  over  the  whole  country  ;  it 
has  presented  the  anomalous  spectacle  of  food  begging  for  a 
market  side  by  side  with  idle  workmen  begging  for  food. 

What  then  is  to  be  the  outcome  t  The  frontier  is  nearly  gone, 
will  not  the  matter  right  itself  t  As  a  denser  population  will 
make  a  larger  demand  for  both  the  land  and  the  products,  will 
not  prices  rise  and  the  business  again  become  profitable  t  Doubt- 
less in  the  near  future  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for,  and 
consequent  higher  value  of  land.  Bat  we  must  consider  that 
the  proportion  of  farms  worked  by  tenants  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, being  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  in  1890,  and 
that  of  those  who  nominally  own  their  farms,  thirty-one  per 
cent  are  practically  made  tenants  by  mortgage  indebtedness 
which  also  shows  a  marvelously  rapid  increase. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  the  census  returns  of  twenty-two 
states  and  territories  have  been  tabulated  and  they  show  the  fol- 
lowing startling  summary  :  From  1880  to  1890,  with  an  increase 
in  population  of  twenty- five  per  cent  and  an  increase  in  national 
wealth  of  fifty  per  cent,  the  number  of  farmers  who  own  their 
farms  has  increased  less  than  one  per  cent,  while  the  number 
of  farms  worked  by  tenants  has  increased  forty-nine  per  cent, 
and  the  incurred  real  estate  mortgage  indebtedness  has  increased 
one  hundred  fifty  six  per  cent.  ^ 

In  the  light  of  these  figures  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that 
when  such  time  does  arrive  it  will  find  most  of  the  choice  land 
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held  by  those  who  will  not  use  it  themselves,  but  will  exact  a 
rent  from  the  real  prodacers  who  do  use  it.  A  few  of  the  well- 
to-do  may  continue  to  own  their  inherited  farms,  and  become 
landlords  in  a  small  way  themselves,  bnt  history  shows  that 
under  present  conditions  the  tendency  will  be,  as  time  goes  on, 
for  the  ownership  of  land  to  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  the 
very  wealthy^  who  will  have  their  agents  and  rent  rolls  in  truly 
English  style.  Indeed  few  are  aware  how  firmly  the  institution 
of  landlordism  is  already  planted  here,  particularly  in  our  west- 
em  states,  where  many  thousand  acres  are  sometimes  held  in  the 
name — and  often  it  is  a  foreign  name — of  a  single  person,  who 
perhaps  has  never  seen  it  save  when,  accompanied  by  a  party  of 
friends  with  servants  and  dogs,  he  has  hunted  over  it  Vast 
areas  are  also  owned  and  controlled  by  syndicates,'  both  foreign 
and  American. 

Farming  is  the  one  business  in  this  world  which  seems  nearest 
to  man's  primal  nature,  and  without  which  no  other  employment 
could  exist.  To  the  vivifying  influences  of  this  contact  with 
mother  earth  in  man's  natural  employment  we  are  indebted  for 
that  constant  regeneration  of  buoyant  life  and  hope  which  con- 
stitutes the  safety  of  the  republic.  The  nation  which  attempts 
to  rear  its  structure  of  prosj[)erity  without  a  sure  foundation  in 
agriculture  will  be  likely  to  meet  the  fate  of  the  man  who 
builded  his  house  upon  the  sand.  The  farming  fraternity  of 
America  is  of  a  stanch  stock,  descended  from  the  best  classes 
of  the  mother  countries,  and  under  better  inflaences  from  this 
stock  has  sprung  our  choicest  blood.  Hosts  of  valiant  men  and 
women,  grown  up  under  the  benign  inflaences  and  in  loving 
sympathy  with  nature  on  farms,  have  gone  forth  with  stout 
hearts  to  do  deeds  that  have  made  the  nation  respected  at  home 
and  abroad.  Those  who  have  kept  themselves  informed  in 
matters  pertaining  thereto  during  the  last  thirty  or  more  years, 
and  during  that  time  have  watched  the  current  of  events 
cannot  but  have  the  gravest  apprehensions  for  the  future  of 
American  agriculture.  It  has  now  come  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  If  it  continue  in  the  path  thus  far  followed,  what  that 
future  will  be  needs  no  seer  to  foretell — the  American  farmer  of 
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the  next  generation  will  be  the  coanterpart  of  the  Irish  farmer; 
he  will  be  a  tenant  farmer  drudging  for  an  existence,  while 
landlords,  living  upon  the  earnings  of  his  toil,  will  saunter 
to  and  fro  in  the  world  at  wiU.  The  present  generation  has  it 
in  its  power  to  place  agriculture,  once  for  all,  in  the  right  path 
and  rescue  this  noblest  occupation  of  man  from  such  adverse 
fate.  This  may  be  done  by  what  is  known  as  the  single  tax. 
This  would  be  a  tax  on  the  value  of  land,  considered  as  separate 
from  all  improvements,  and  would  abolish  all  other  taxes,  whether 
upon  i>er8onal  property  or  improvements  upon  real  estate. 

By  this  means  the  increased  value  which  attaches  to  land  by 
reason  of  increased  population  would  be  taken  in  the  form  of 
taxes.  This  would  be  just  because  there  are  values  which  are 
created  by  the  public,  and  when  taken  as  taxes  would  be  ex- 
I>ended  for  the  public  benefit 

Si>eculation  in  land  would  cease  because  the  mere  holding  of 
land  would  not  be  profitable.  Only  those  who  put  land  to  its. 
best  uses  would  find  it  profitable  to  own  it ;  hence  landlordism 
would  disappear,  and  farms  would  be  owned  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves, while  better  conditions,  both  social  and  industrial,  would 
be  encouraged  because  improvements  would  not  be  taxed. 

The  legitimate  farmer  would  no  longer  be  crowded  out  by 
produce  dumped  on  the  market  by  men  who  are  not  farming  for 
profit,  but  are  farming  to  keep  alive  whUe  they  speculate  in  land 
far  a  profit. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  land  si>eculator  the  natural 
action  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  would  insure  remuner- 
ative prices,  and  agriculture  would  again  offer  an  encouraging 
field  for  the  employment  of  labor  and  capital,  and  would  once 
more  take  its  place  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  industries. 
Its  laborers  would  receive  as  good  pay  as  other  laborers,  and 
capital,  backed  by  executive  and  financiering  ability,  win  re- 
ward there  as  in  the  other  walks  of  life ;  the  farmhouse  with 
its  benign  influences  would  again  become  the  healthful  center 
from  which  would  radiate  as  before  the  life  and  hope  of  the 
republic. 

Charles  E.  Benton. 
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THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

BY  ALBERT    E.    DENSLOW. 

WHAT  are  the  functions  of  government  t  How  far  should 
the  government  interfere  with  the  actions  of  its  citi- 
zens t  These  questions  would  have  been  superfluous  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  but  at  the  present  time  they  are  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  school  of  thought 
hold  that  it  is  the  essential  duty  of  government  to  protect ; 
which  means  substantially  to  maintain  the  peace  and  admin- 
ister jostice.  And  more  recently  Professor  Sumner  has  de- 
clared in  words  that  cannot  be  misunderstood  that  ''the  supreme 
result  of  modem  society  is  to  guarantee  to  every  man  the  use  of 
all  his  powers  exclusively  for  his  own  benefit.'' 

Unquestionably  it  is  a  primary  duty  of  government  to  maintain 
the  peace.  The  orderly  members  of  society  must  have  ample 
protection  against  the  attacks  of  the  disorderly,  else  all  would 
be  chaos.  And  of  course  of  equal  importance  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  to  all.  Under  any  form  of  government  this 
cannot  be  '^  absolute."  Yet  it  is  indispensable  that  there  should 
be  ample  justice  relatively  administered.  Men  must  have 
abundant  security  in  their  rights  to  property,  otherwise  the 
ambition,  the  incentive  to  gain,  and  to  improve  one's  condition 
generally,  would  be  destroyed ;  and  with  this  incentive  de- 
stroyed, the  progress  of  the  world  would  be  wonderfully  re- 
tarded. But  the  logic  of  all  this  is,  that  every  assumption  of 
authority  by  the  government  other  than  solely  to  protect^  is 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  society.  Bight  here  is  our 
separating  point. .  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  inter- 
fere with  the  actions  of  the  people  further  than  this.  I  contend 
that  the  necessities  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  at  the 
present  day  make  the  further  extension  of  the  functions  of  gov- 
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ernment  imperative.  Indeed,  all  the  conditions  under  which 
we  now  live  bespeak  this  necessity. 

On  the  banner  of  a  float  of  young  girls  in  the  last  labor  day 
procession  in  the  city  of  Boston,  was  this  inscription,  ^^You 
cannot  expect  us  to  be  angels  on  three  dollars  per  week."  In 
normal  times  a  half  million  of  men  are  out  of  work  all  of  the 
time,  while  another  million  can  barely  earn  enough  to  live  upon 
from  day  to  day.  Already  it  is  estimated  that  nine  per  cent  of 
the  families  of  the  United  States  own  seventy-one  per  cent  of 
the  wealth.  Surely  poverty,  want,  and  misery  are  all  about  us. 
Grave  social  problems  are  confronting  us,  all  must  admit.  But 
the  devotee  of  Imasez  faire  tells  us,  ''The  only  solution  is  in  the 
application  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest"  Which 
means  if  that  poor  man  with  blackened  face  and  stooping 
shoulders,  just  going  home  after  a  hard  day's  work  at  the 
foundry,  for  which  he  received  one  dollar  and  a  half,  has  not 
the  strength  to  hold  on  to  this  swiftly  moving  industrial  train  he 
must  drop  and  perish  by  the  way.  Possibly  if  all  the  weak  and 
dependent  should  be  destroyed,  the  material  wealth  of  the 
nation  would  be  increased.  Bat  this  would  only  be  temporary. 
For  with  a  continnation  of  the  competitive  system  there  would 
soon  be  another  crop  of  weak  and  dependent  to  slouch  off  in  the 
same  manner.  Surely  this  is  purchasing  progress  at  a  fearful 
cost. 

But  this  will  not  do.  We  cannot  afford  to  smother  Christian- 
ity in  this  way.  The  example  of  the  Good  Samaritan  would  be 
much  more  profitable  for  us  to  follow.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  fine 
old  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  will  not  do  for  this  day  and  genera- 
tion. The  state  has  much  higher  and  more  noble  functions  to 
perform  than  those  intrusted  to  a  policeman.  If  the  present  in- 
dastrial  system  is  to  long  continae,  the  functions  of  government 
must  be  considerably  extended, — else  the  number  of  unfortu- 
nates that  will  perish  by  the  way  in  the  fierce  strife  for  exist- 
ence will  continue  to  increase  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  Some 
day  we  will  come  to  our  senses  and  find  out  that  we  cannot  deal 
with  men  as  though  they  were  bales  of  cotton  or  lumps  of  iron. 
We  must  remember  that  they  are  human  beings,  possessed  of 
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more  or  less  sympathy  and  love.  If  we  are  to  make  lasting 
progress,  we  mnst  first  discard  this  heartless  and  unsocial  doc- 
trine, which  teaches  that  all  men  are  to  seek  first  the  gratifica- 
tion of  self — until  the  cup  runneth  over.  Bat  in  all  efforts  to 
rectify  existing  wrongs,  the  state  must  not  interfere  to  a  degree 
that  will  deprive  a  man  irrelatively  of  what  he  has  jnstly 
earned  by  his  own  efforts. 

Now  I  do  not  believe  the  government  should  control  all  the 
interests  of  society.     But  its  functions  can  be  extended,  and  its 
power  vigorously  used  with  perfect  safety  to  promote  the  general 
welfare.     First  of  all  is  the  advancement  of  education.      It 
already  is  an  established  policy  in  this  country  to  furnish  a 
certain  amount  of  education,  although  in  some  of  our  states 
children  by  the  thousand  are  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 
A  friend  of  mine  while  visiting  recently  in  another  state  had 
occasion  to  go  through  a  factory  where  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren were  employed,  and  on  inquiring  when  they  went  to  school 
was  told  that  they  did  not  go  at  all.     This  is  certainly  an  un- 
merciful wrong.     It  is  a  condition  of  affairs  which  calls  for 
prompt  and  radical  treatment     But  again,  there  is  a  poor  boy 
in  a  tenement  house  in  New  York  City,  growing  up  into  man- 
hood in  abject  poverty  and  ignorance.    The  Creator  has  endowed 
him  with  capacities  and  faculties,  but  I  ask  in  all  seriousness, 
how  is  this  boy  going  to  develop  these  endowments,  if  it  is  the 
sole  duty  of  government  to  act  as  a  protector  f    To  be  sure  he  may 
be  discovered  by  some  noble  philanthropist,  or  have  some  other 
opportunity  later  on  in  life,  but  this  is  all  perchance.     There 
should  be  no  escape  for  this  boy  from  attending  school  until  he 
is  seventeen  years  of  age.     If  parents  fail  to  send  the  child  to 
school  because  of  indifference,  they  should  be  compelled  to  do 
so.     But  if  they  fail  to  send  him  because  they  are  too  poor,  then 
the  state   should  assume  the  responsibility.     Parents  have  a 
right  to  govern  their  own  child,  but  this  right  is  subordinate  to 
the  rights  and  duties  of  government.     It  is  for  the  common  good 
that  the   state  insist  upon  all  its  youth  receiving  a  liberal 
education. 
The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  power  of  the  government 
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most  be  enlisted  to  suppress  the  liquor  traffic.  Allowed  to  prey 
upon  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  it  has  become  a  gigantic  and 
atrocious  monopoly.  Everywhere  legislators  crouch  before  its 
powerful  influence.  It  is  a  well-organized  and  malignant  force 
constantly  at  work  poisoning  the  life  blood  of  the  nation.  The 
state  has  long  recognized  the  liquor  traffic  as  an  evil,  but  instead 
of  trying  to  suppress  the  evil,  it  makes  a  hypocritical  attempt 
to  regulate  it  For  a  specified  sum  the  state  grants  a  man  the 
privilege  of  establishing  himself  in  the  liquor  business.  He 
may  carry  it  on  in  the  back  room  of  a  grocery,  or  in  a  magnifi- 
cent saloon  before  gilded  mirrors  and  under  the  glare  of  electric 
lights.  In  either  place  he  may  sell  liquor  to  men  until  their 
brains  are  crazed.  Yes,  the  state  gives  him  leave  to  carry  on 
this  nefarious  business — ^that  steals  wages,  degrades  manhood, 
weakens  productive  force,  increases  the  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  whole  people,  and  destroys  the  souls  of  men.  Think 
of  it  I  The  state,  the  Christian  state,  gives  man  a  license  to  do 
these  things  and  then  turns  squarely  around  and  says  to  the 
poor  laboring  man  substantially  this  :  ''  If  you  do  go  into  one 
of  these  licensed  saloons,  spend  your  hard  earned  wages,  become 
intoxicated,  and  then  go  out  on  the  street,  you  will  at  once  be 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  lockup.  Then  after  you  have  become 
sober  you  will  be  taken  before  a  judge  and  fined  or  sent  to  jail, 
or  possibly  both.'' 

Surely  such  legislation  is  not  only  farcical,  but  it  is  disgrace- 
ful as  well.  Let  us  welcome  the  day  when,  with  the  same  alert- 
ness, the  state  will  exercise  its  power  to  prevent  drunkenness 
that  it  now  does  to  punish  drunkards.  When  that  day  comes, 
we  shall  have  inaugurated  a  reform  that  will  do  much  toward 
drying  up  instead  of  damming  up  this  river  of  contamination. 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  perplexing  questions  confronting 
the  nation  to-day  is  that  of  monopolies  and  trusts.  It  is  right 
here  in  our  own  country  that  the  most  marvelous  growth  of 
monopolies  of  all  kinds  has  taken  place.  Undoubtedly  this  to 
some  extent  is  due  to  the  great  amount  of  legislation  especially 
enacted  to  create  and  stimulate  their  growth.  A  complete  story 
of  the  manipulations  of  courts  and  legislatures  and  all  the  other 
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tyrannical  and  corrupting  methods  practiced  by  great  corpora- 
tions in  their  efforts  to  crush  all  competition,  would  furnish 
a  chapter  in  our  history  that  could  hardly  fail  to  make  all 
true  patriots  blush  for  shame.  Extensive  concentration  of 
capital  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  forward  of  great 
industrial  enterprises ;  but  the  power  which  accompanies 
such  vast  concentration  tends  like  all  power  to  become  selfish 
and  oppressive.  This  power  must  not  be  left  to  go  unchecked. 
The  government  needs  to  continually  watch  and  restrain  it. 

The  railroads^  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  and  the  express 
business  are  all,  like  the  post-office,  quasi-public  corporations. 
They  exist  by  the  consent  and  encouragement  of  government. 
They  are  by  nature  monopolistic.  They  are  not  subject  to  the 
forces  of  competition  like  an  ordinary  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion. The  business  which  they  do  emanates  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  people,  therefore  is  of  general  public  interest. 
Already  we  hear  '^the  proposition  of  certain  managers  to  com- 
bine all  the  trunk  lines  of  railway  and  oi>erate  the  many  divided 
systems  under  the  management  of  one  great  corporation." 
This  is  no  silly  dream ;  it  is  among  the  possibilities  of  the  near 
future  and  when  we  approach  a  little  nearer  that  day,  we  shall 
be  face  to  face  with  the  question :  Shall  the  railroads  control 
the  government  or  the  government  control  the  railroads  t  The 
company  directing  such  a  great  enterprise  as  this,  would  have 
an  income  much  larger  than  the  United  States  government,  and 
of  course  constantly  increasing.  It  would  employ  a  force  of 
men  something  like  780,000.  The  influence  which  such  a  great 
corporation  as  this  would  have  upon  all  legislation  affecting  its 
interests  is  incalculable. 

These  simple  facts  alone  are  sufficient  reason  for  the  prevalent 
widespread  and  bitter  feeling  against  these  powerful  combina- 
Uons..  They  also  show  the  necessity  of  a  prompt  solution  of  the 
whole  problem.  Some  way  must  be  found  to  check  the  growth 
and  restrain  the  power  of  these  bold  and  greedy  monopolies. 
To  accomplish  this,  I  am  led  to  believe  all  virtual  monopolies 
must  eventually  be  owned  or  controUed  by  the  state.  The  light- 
ing, the  water  works,  the  street-car  service  of  a  city  are  also 
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qoasi-pnblic  corporations.  They  exercise  public  franchises. 
They  too  are  monopolistic.  A  city  coald  not  allow  its  streets  to 
be  torn  up  and  tracked  by  a  number  of  railway  companies. 
When  a  city  gives  one  corporation  the  right  of  occupation  of 
streets,  it  practically  insures  that  corporation  a  monopoly  of  the 
business.  It  gives  a  public  franchise  which  is  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  private  parties.  Now  these  corporations  exist  by  the 
consent  of  the  municipalities,  consequently  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  municipalities  to  keep  a  careful  watch  over  them, 
and  when  expedient  own  or  control  the  plants. 

Of  the  many  bold  and  shameful  industrial  monopolies  which 
are  plundering  the  people  at  the  present  day,  the  sugar  trust 
may  be  cited  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  character  and  intent 
of  them  all.  This  giant  has  pursued  the  policy  of  swallowing 
up  all  competitors  until,  at  the  present  time,  effective  competi- 
tion is  simply  out  of  the  question.  It  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  to  $75,000,000,  which  amount  it  is  generally  thought 
represents  property  costing  and  worth  about  one-third  that 
sum.  Yet  on  this  immensely  inflated  capitalization,  the  trust 
was  able  last  year  to  pay  the  seven  per  cent  dividend  guaran- 
teed on  the  $37,500,000  of  preferred  stock  and  twelve  per  cent 
on  the  common  of  the  same  amount,  and  then  it  divided  up  ten 
per  cent  additional  on  the  common  in  an  extra  dividend  from 
accumulated  surplus.  It  is  also  generally  thought  that  the  trust 
has  a  large  surplus  left  after  making  these  very  generous  dis- 
tributions of  profits.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  but  what 
this  trust  wrenches  from  the  people  to- day  enough  to  pay  an  an- 
nual dividend  of  over  forty  per  cent  on  the  actual  investment. 
And  when  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  people's  representatives 
to  remove  all  protection  which  the  tariff  affords  this  monopoly, 
the  news  at  once  comes  from  Washington  that  a  powerful  and 
unscrupulous  lobby  has  invaded  the  capitol.  These  lobbyists 
work  every  possible  point  to  'influence"  senators  not  to  re- 
move the  tariff  from  manufactured  sugar.  They  tell  the  finance 
committee  the  tariff  is  necessary  to  protect  the  poor  laboring 
man.  Such  an  assertion  is  simply  blasphemous.  Let  us  not  be 
deceived.     The  representatives  of  this  or  any  other  great  trust 
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do  not  go  to  Washington  to  lobby  for  the  laboring  man.  They 
go  there  to  see  to  it  that  the  laws  which  have  helped  bnild  up 
and  will  natnrally  farther  protect  them  shall  not  be  repealed. 
Most  certainly  it  is  abont  time  some  check  was  put  npon  these 
plunderers  of  the  people,  and  for  government  to  longer  tariff- 
tax  the  people,  to  foster  the  growth  of  these  greedy  monopolies, 
is  well  nigh  a  criminal  wrong. 

I  am  also  enongh  of  a  socialist  to  believe  it  is  the  plain  dnty 
of  government  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  the  many  strifes  between 
employers  and  employed.  To  illnstrate  the  necessity  of  such  a 
course,  let  us  look  at  the  situation  as  it  exists  to-day.  Here  is  a 
great  corporation  with  a  capital  running  up  into  the  millions, 
and  employing  several  thousand  men.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  for  many  months  trouble  has  been  brewing  in  this  estab- 
lishment. Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  settle  the  differ- 
ences satisfactorily,  but  all  have  proved  futile.  Finally  the 
long  contemplated  reduction  in  wages  is  announced.  The  men 
are  fierce  in  their  denunciation  of  this  course.  They  think  a 
great  wrong  has  been  done  them.  They  go  out  on  a  strike.  As 
a  consequence,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  works  are  closed  and  pro- 
duction is  stopped.  And  what  adds  greater  gravity  to  the  situ- 
ation, several  thousand  men  are  walking  the  streets  in  idleness. 
The  sense  of  wrong  coupled  with  the  pangs  of  hunger  drives 
many  of  them  on  to  violence,  and  a  riot  in  the  streets  of  the 
city  is  the  spectacle.  Thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property 
is  destroyed  and  much  blood  shed.  Thus  we  have  organized 
capital  on  the  one  side  and  organized  labor  on  the  other  side, 
engaged  in  a  terrible  strife.  Both  are  mad  and  determined  to 
fight  to  the  bitter  end.  It  is  actual  war.  Surely  this  is  a  de- 
plorable state  of  affairs.  But  the  state !  At  last  it  comes  to 
the  rescue.  The  military  is  called  out  to  maintain  the  peace 
and  protect  men  in  their  rights  to  property.  While  it  is  the 
duty  of  government  to  suppress  rioting  mobs,  it  also  has  a 
higher  duty,  that  of  preventing  them.  It  ought  to  have  acted 
before  blood  had  been  shed  and  property  destroyed. 

Again  let  us  consider.  According  to  the  National  Labor 
Bureau,  there  were  from  1881  to  1886,  3,902  strikes  involving 
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22;  304  establishments.  The  nambei:  of  employees  striking  and 
implicated  is  recorded  as  1,323,203.  There  were  during  the 
same  period  2,214  lockouts  with  160,823  employees  locked  out. 
The  same  authority  estimates  the  loss  to  the  workmen  during 
this  period  to  be  about  $60,000,000,  and  to  the  employers  about 
$35,000,000,  making  a  grand  total  loss  for  six  years  of  $95,000,- 
000.  This  is  not  only  a  very  serious  pecuniary  loss  to  industry, 
but  such  strifes  represent  a  moral  injury  to  society  far  more 
destructive.  There  is  an  important  fact  in  labor  disputes  which 
is  too  often  overlooked,  the  fact  that  the  interests  at  stake  are 
not  merely  those  of  the  workmen  and  employers,  but  are  also 
those  of  society.  A  dispute  between  a  corporation  and  a  thou- 
sand or  more  employees  is  a  situation  which  warrants  the  inter- 
vention of  the  state.  It  is  the  state's  duty  to  bring  these  ad- 
versaries together  that  they  may  settle  their  differences  by 
reason  and  not  by  force.  Some  method  of  arbitration  should  be 
adopted  to  prevent  as  well  as  settle  these  labor  disputes.  This 
will  not  of  course  furnish  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  labor,  but 
a  general  resort  to  arbitration  '^  would  mean  a  reign  of  law, 
rather  than  of  force,  and  would  mark  an  era  in  the  moral  evolu- 
tion of  society.'' 

Now  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  only  to  the  white  slaves  of  the 
'^ sweat-shops"  in  the  miserable  tenement  houses  of  our  large 
cities.  Here  we  shall  iind  women  sewing  as  many  as  seventeen 
hours  a  day  for  the  paltry  sum  of  sixty  cents.  Women  making 
*' cheap  overcoats  at  four  cents  apiece  and  boys'  knee  pants  at 
sixteen  cents  a  dozen  pairs."  A  brief  quotation  from  Mrs. 
Valesh,  who  has  recently  visited  over  fifty  of  these  so-called 
sweat-shops  in  New  York,  will  show  the  terrible  condition  of 
these  workers :  *'  In  the  attic  of  a  gloomy  building  at  10^ 
Ludlow  Street,  six  girls  and  thirteen  men  worked  in  a  room 
twenty  by  twenty-five  and  seven  and  one  half  feet  high.  These 
people  lived  and  cooked  in  a  separate  room.  But  with  nine- 
teen sewing  machines  in  this  room  and  bundles  of  clothing 
heai>ed  on  the  fioor,  it  was  so  crowded  that  one  worker 
couldn't  stir  without  disturbing  others.  The  low  ceiling  and 
utter  lack  of  ventilation  made  the  air  so  thick  and  murky 
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that  one  could  hardly  distinguish  the  faces  of  the  workers." 
Is  it  right  for  this  generation  to  poison  the  blood  of  the  next 
in  this  manner  t  Surely  all  wiU  say  no.  How  then  is  this 
terrible  state  of  affairs  to  be  corrected  t  The  poor  wretches  who 
inhabit  these  places  are  helpless.  The  contractors  and  land- 
lords who  are  profiting  by  it  will  of  course  do  nothing.  Such 
dens  are  a  menace  to  the  public  health,  an  impediment  to 
advancing  civilization.  The  rights  of  private  property  are 
secondary  in  the  presence  of  such  conditions  as  these.  The 
very  existence  of  such  vile  conditions  is  sufficient  reason  for 
government  to  interfere.  A  Christian  government  should  wipe 
out  of  existence  these  human-being  slaughter  houses.  The 
functions  of  government  can  wisely  and  safely,  and  will  soon, 
embrace  many  other  subjects  not  touched  upon  in  this  article, 
but  lack  of  space  prevents  a  further  discussion  of  them  at  the 
present  time. 

Albert  E.  Denslow. 
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FEDERAL  INTERVENTION. 

BY  W.   W.   QUATEBMASS. 

THE  right  and  power  of  the  general  government  to  send 
federal  troops  within  the  boundaries  of  a  state  to  quell 
riots  and  suppress  insurrections,  when  the  state  authorities  have 
not  asked  for  sueh  troops,  and  have  even  protested  against  the 
sending  of  them,  have  recently  been  questioned.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  no  author- 
ity to  order  troops  within  a  state,  except  when  requested  by 
the  proper  state  officials,  according  to  Section  IV.  of  Article  lY. 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  reads  : 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  of  this  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
invasion  ;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature^  or  of  the  executive 
{when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic  violence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  insisted  that  this  very  clause  indi- 
cates that  the  federal  government  may  act  even  without  the 
application  of  the  state  authorities,  for  it  is  therein  made  the 
positive  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  protect  each  state 
^^  against  invasion."  State  application  for  federal  intervention 
is  a  condition  precedent  in  cases  of  '^  domestic  violence  "  only. 
When  such  violence  affects  the  governmental  functions  of  the 
state  only,  and  the  national  government  is  not  interfered  with, 
it  is  conceded  by  all  that  the  national  government  is  powerless 
to  act  unless  the  legislature  or  the  executive  of  the  state  makes 
application  for  aid. 

Section  5298  of  the  revised  statutes  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides : 

Whenever,  by  reason  of  unlawful  obstructions,  combinations,  or 
assemblages  of  persons,  or  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  it  shall  become  impracticable,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  president,  to  enforce,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  Judicial 
proceedings,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  any  state  or  terri- 
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tory,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  president  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  any 
or  all  of  the  states,  and  to  employ  such  parts  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  enforce  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  to  suppress  such 
rebellion,  in  whatever  state  or  territory  thereof  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  may  be  forcibly  opposed,  or  the  execution  thereof  forcibly  ob- 
structed. 

Section  5299  farther  provides  : 

Whenever  insurrection,  domestic  violence,  unlawful  combinations, 
or  conspiracies  in  any  state  so  obstructs  or  hinders  the  execution  of  the 
laws  thereof,  and  of  the  United  States,  as  to  deprive  any  portion  or 
class  of  the  people  of  such  state  of  any  of  the  rights,  privileges,  or  im- 
munities, or  protection,  named  in  the  Constitution  and  secured  by  the 
laws  for  the  protection  of  such  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities,  and 
the  constituted  authorities  of  such  state  are  unable  to  protect,  or,  from 
any  cause,  fail  in  or  refuse  protection  of  the  people  in  such  rights,  such 
facts  shall  be  deemed  a  denial  by  such  state  of  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  in  all  such  cases,  or  whenever  any  such  insurrec- 
tion, violence,  unlawful  combination,  or  conspiracy,  opposes  or  ob- 
structs the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  due  execution  thereof,  or 
impedes  or  obstructs  the  due  coui"se  of  justice  under  the  same,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  president,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  take  such 
measures,  by  the  employment  of  the  militia  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  either  or  by  other  means,  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  such  insurrection,  domestic 
violence,  or  combinations. 

Acting  nnder  these  statntes  and  others  like  them  the  president 
of  the  United  States  ordered  troops  to  the  city  of  Chicago. 
This  was  done  for  four  purposes:  (1)  to  protect  federal  prop- 
erty ;  (2)  to  prevent  obstruction  in  the  carrying  of  the  mails  ; 

(3)  to  prevent  interference  of  the  interstate  commerce ;  and 

(4)  to  enforce  the  decrees  and  mandates  of  the  federal  courts. 
Upon  the  entry  of  the  federal  troops  into  the  city  of  Chicago, 

the  governor  of  Illinois  demanded  of  the  president  their  with- 
drawaly  asserting  that  the  action  of  the  federal  government  was 
"in  violation  of  a  basic  principle  of  our  institutions."  To  this 
the  president  briefly  replied  that  "federal  troops  were  sent  to 
Chicago  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  upon  the  demand  of  the  post-office  depart- 
ment that  obstruction  of  the  mails  should  be  removed,  and 
upon  representation  of  the  judicial  officers  of  the  United  States, 
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that  processes  of  the  federal  courts  could  not  be  executed 
through  the  ordinary  means,  and  upon  abundant  proof  that  con- 
spiracies existed  against  commerce  between  the  states." 

It  is  evident  that  the  controversy  is  over  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  president  to  act,  and  to  settle  the  dispute  let  us 
turn  to  the  Constitution  itself. 

Besides  requiring  the  president  to  take  oath  that  he  shall 
'' preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  it  is  further  required  of  him  that  '^he  shall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

It  is  provided  also  that  '^The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such 
district  .  .  .  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in 
which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings."  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  provision,  the  federal  government  has  erected 
costly  buildings  within  the  city  of  Chicago.  At  times  it  has 
within  such  buildings  immense  stores  of  treasure.  If  a  mob 
threatens  the  destruction  of  these  buildings  and  the  robbery  of 
the  wealth  stored  therein,  must  the  federal  government  await 
the  application  of  the  state  authorities  before  proceeding  to 
protect  its  own  property  t  The  question  has  one  answer  only. 
The  president  had  ample  authority  in  sending  troops  to  Chicago 
to  guard  the  property  of  the  government. 

''The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes." 

Interstate  commerce  is  peculiarly  under  the  control  of  the 
federal  government  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  often  been  called  upon  to  declare  null  and  void  regulations  of 
such  commerce  by  the  states.  Congress  has  passed  numerous 
laws  controlling  it.  If  these  laws  are  violated,  whose  duty  is  it 
to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice!  Is  the  state  of  Illinois 
aggrieved  that  the  federal  government  attempts  the  execution  of 
its  own  laws  t  Would  not  that  state  be  more  aggrieved  if  the 
United  States  were  to  attempt  to  compel  the  state  to  execute  the 
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federal  lawst  Illinois  has  not  the  power,  even  if  she  has  the 
disposition,  to  panish  those  who  interfere  with  commerce  be- 
tween the  states. 

'*The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  post-offices  and 
post- roads."  This  wonld  be  an  idle  power  if  the  government  of 
the  United  States  had  not  the  right  to  pnnish  obstructions  in  the 
carrying  of  the  mails.  Ko  express  power  is  given  so  to  punish, 
bat  as  was  once  said  by  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  there  is 
not  one  express  provision  in  the  Constitution  but  what  draws 
after  it  a  train  of  implied  powers.  Congress  has  passed  numer- 
ous laws  under  this  provision.  It  has  provided  penalties  for 
violations  of  such  laws.  And  if  violence  prevents  the  due  ex- 
ecution of  those  laws,  is  it  for  the  state  of  Illinois  to  say  that  the 
federal  government  shall  not  punish  the  offenders  against  such 
lawst 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  invasions."  As  this  clause  follows  the  clauses 
providing  for  the  raising  and  regulating  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces,  it  is  evident  that  it  merely  gives  the  federal  government 
additional  forces  to  execute  the  laws  when  the  regular  forces  are 
inadequate  or  not  available. 

Bat  it  was  made  to  appear  to  the  president  that  the  federal 
courts  were  unable  to  enforce  their  mandates  or  execute  their  de- 
crees. The  Constitution  provides  :  ''The  judicial  power  shall 
extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  Con- 
stitution, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority." 

When  the  federal  government  was  established,  the  judiciary 
was  considered  the  weakest  branch  of  it.  The  courts  could  pro- 
nounce judgments,  but  of  themselves  they  could  not  appoint  offi- 
cers to  enforce  their  decrees.  Congress  must  first  provide  for 
officers  of  the  courts,  and  the  president  must  then  appoint. 
The  courts  are  not  empowered  to  advise  even  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed. And  if  such  officers  are  unable  to  enforce  the  man- 
dates of  the  courts,  the  executive  must  be  called  upon  to  execute 
them.     In  1832,  when  the  Supreme  Court  was  unable  to  execute 
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its  jadgment  against  the  state  of  Qeorgia  involving  the  rights  of 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  when  it  called  upon  the  executive  for 
aid.  President  Jackson  refused  to  assist  the  court.  He  did  not 
refuse  because  he  thought  he  lacked  the  power,  but  for  the 
reason  that  he  hated  an  Indian,  and  he  hated  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  even  more  than  he  did  an  Indian.  ^'  John  Marshall  has 
pronounced  his  judgment,"  said  Jackson,  'Uet  him  enforce  it  if 
he  can."  But  we  have  already  seen  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
president  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  to  enforce  the  de- 
crees of  the  courts,  when  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  is  ob- 
structed. And  in  so  doing  he  is  not  required  to  await  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  authorities  of  the  state. 

Within  the  same  territory  the  courts  of  the  nation  and  the 
state  sit  side  by  side.  The  mandates  of  both  courts  may  be 
directed  to  the  same  individual.  The  officers  of  both  courts 
may,  in  executing  the  decrees  of  their  respective  tribunals, 
traverse  the  same  grounds.  The  courts  of  the  nation  do  not  sit 
within  a  state  through  the  comity  of  such  state,  but  through 
their  own  right.  Their  officers  do  not  execute  their  decrees 
through  the  graciousness  of  the  state  government,  but  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union.  And 
when  the  federal  army  is  sent  within  a  state  to  assist  in  enforc- 
ing the  decrees  of  the  federal  courts,  that  army  is  not  within 
the  state  as  a  matter  of  comity,  but  of  right.  The  state  is  not 
invaded  by  the  forces  of  a  foreign  government.  The  federal 
army  does  not  come  to  make  war  upon  the  state  government 
Within  its  proper  sphere  the  federal  government  has  the  same 
right  of  obedience  to  its  laws  and  the  same  power  of  punish- 
ment for  violation  of  such  laws  as  has  the  state  in  its  sphere. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments is  not  territorial,  but  is  on  the  one  hand  the  enumerated 
powers  of  the  federal  government,  and  on  the  other  the  re- 
serve powers  of  the  state.  While  the  troops  of  Indiana  may 
not  without  permission  pass  over  into  Illinois,  the  federal  army 
may  do  so  ;  for,  in  the  language  of  Attorney- (Jeneral  Olney, 
**  the  soil  of  Illinois  is  the  soil  of  the  United  States." 

W.    W.    QUATEBMASS. 
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BY  DUANE  MOWRY,  ESQ. 

A  WRITER  in  The  American  Journal  of  Politics  for 
May,  1894,  discusses  the  work  of  the  first  yeai;  of  the 
present  administration^  and  undertakes  to  place  an  estimate  on 
that  work,  with  the  one  point  clearly  in  view,  as  it  seems,  of 
establishing  'Hhat  Mr.  Cleveland  has  gone  from  blander  to 
blunder,  from  mistake  to  mistake,  with  the  most  unfaltering 
confidence,  and  to  the  most  unfortunate  results"  ;  that  his  di- 
rection of  the  ship  of  state  has  well-nigh  led  to  the  wreck  and 
ruin  of  the  country ;  and  that  while  the  opportunities  were 
rii)e  to  display  a  high  order  of  statesmanship  in  the  executive 
department  of  the  administration,  the  facts  are  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  his  advisers  have  utterly  failed  to  develop  that  mental 
grasp  and  political  foresight  so  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  ^ 
of  the  hour,  and  have  been  impotent  to  dispose  of  public  ques- 
tions of  vital  interest  to,  and  in  close  touch  with  the  people,  and 
have  in  all  respects  proven  their  inability  to  satisfy  the  public 
behests,  or  to  supply  such  reasonable  and  substantial  relief  as 
the  conditions  of  the  country  seemed  imperatively  to  demand. 

Certainly,  this  is  a  formidable  arraignment,  and  if  true,  as  I 
am  quite  sure  it  is  not,  would  be  a  most  deplorable  one  for  the 
party  in  power.  If  I  have  stated  the  position  of  the  writer  cor- 
rectly in  the  foregoing,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conclude  that 
he  is  a  rampant,  uncompromising  partisan ;  that  his  article  is 
an  attempted  argument  against  the  administration  upon  a  nar- 
row and  extremely  partisan  basis;  and  that  the  quality  of 
judicial  fairness  does  not  anywhere  permeate  his  argument.  I 
say  this  much  by  way  of  digression,  because  in  this  most  ex- 
cellent Journal  we  are  accustomed  to  have  matters  discussed  on 
a  higher  plane. 
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The  article  asserts  that  '^it  has  been  the  work  of  the  year  to 
test  Mr.  Cleveland  by  the  most  rigid  and  exacting  standards, 
with  the  result  of  discrediting  his  capacity  alike  as  a  party 
leader,  an  execative,  and  a  statesman.''  A  pablic  servant  shoold 
always  be  'Hested  by  the  most  rigid  and  exacting  standards." 
And  the  criticism  can  be  justly  made  that  the  public  too  rarely 
insist  on  such  a  test.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  in  his  con- 
clusion that,  so  tested,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been  found  wanting 
as  an  executive  and  as  a  statesman.  While  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  opinion,  depending  largely  on 
the  point  of  view  you  take  of  the  man  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
country,  I  feel  reasonably  certain  and  safe  in  claiming  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  demonstrated  on  public  occasions  that  he  possesses 
a  coolness  of  temper,  an  honesty  of  purpose,  a  dignity  befitting 
his  high  office,  a  determination  to  be  judicially  fair  to  all  inter- 
ests in  which  his  department  is  particularly  concerned,  and 
withal,  a  lofty  and  high-minded  patriotism,  far  above  and 
beyond  the  touch  of  greedy  selfishness  and  low  ambition,  and 
farther  still  removed  from  the  influence  of  mere  party  behests  or 
expediency.  And  this  attitude  has  been  taken  without  being 
obstinate  or  self-sufficient,  and  with  no  appearance  of  offensive- 
ness  or  personal  ill  will  toward  any  who  may  disagree  with  him. 
Here,  then,  we  have  some  of  the  qualities  that  well  character- 
ize the  true  statesman  and  place  to  the  fore  a  great  leader  of 
men  and  of  a  nation.  If  Mr.  Cleveland  has  not  proven  a  suc- 
cess as  a  party  leader,  he  has  at  least  accomplished  what  no  other 
citizen  of  this  country  ever  could  do ;  he  has  been  his  party's  stan- 
dard-bearer for  three  successive  campaigns,  something  that  the 
great  General  Grant  could  not  be,  although  dearly  desiring  to  be. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  man  won  the  ad- 
miration of  his  party  and  made  all  opposition  to  him  in  the 
last  national  convention  vanish  like  morning  mist  before  the 
midday  sun. 

A  successfal  party  leader  is  usually  a  man  fertile  with  expedi- 
ents, but  not  necessarily  great  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  statecraft,  and  rarely  a  statesman.  He  is  able  to  leave  some 
impress  on  the  affairs  of  the  hour,  but  seldom  transmits  to  pos- 
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terity  a  record  of  which  his  coantrymen  and  the  world  at  large 
are  proad.  In  the  sense  here  indicated,  I  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  been  a  snccessfnl  leader  of  his  party.  And  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  patriot  need  be  ashamed  of  snch  a  failure. 
It  is  claimed  that  "  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  election  brought 
uncertainty  and  disturbance  to  the  business  world"  ;  that  ^Hhe 
country  was  prosperous,  and  suddenly  the  brakes  were  applied." 
Unsupported  statements  are  easily  made.  What  are  the  facts  t 
When  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  the  whole  country  was  in  a 
condition  of  unrest,  of  business  excitement,  and  wild  specula- 
tions. Why  was  itt  If  it  was  the  fact  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  suc- 
cess at  the  polls,  then  it  was  brought  about  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  blame  cannot  at- 
tach to  Mr.  Cleveland.  But  that  is  not  the  answer.  The  faulty 
legislation  of  many  years,  legislation  in  the  interest  of  a  class 
or  of  classes,  had  about  reached  its  apex.  The  Sherman  silver 
law  was  the  avowed  offspring  of  political  expedients  and  un- 
statesmanlike  legislation.  It  had  commenced  its  deadly  work 
long  before  the  November  elections.  The  writer  heard  Mr. 
Sherman  on  a  public  occasion  denounce  it  and  admit  it  was 
mischievous.  Ko  well-informed  financier  was  heard  to  defend 
it.  The  constant  and  Increasing  widening  of  the  breach  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  was  a  great  and  growing  menace 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  accumulations 
of  extraordinary  fortunes  by  the  very  few  is  always  an  alarm- 
ing symptom  in  a  representative  form  of  government.  These 
were  growing  at  a  rapid  rate.  And  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing masses  was  not  improving  under  the  rSgime,  Especially  was 
this  true  of  the  agricultural  classes.  The  foregoing  is  matter  of 
history  and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore, 
that  when  Mr.  Cleveland  assumed  control  of  the  ship  of  state  he 
found  the  condition  of  the  country  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and 
threatened  business  disaster!  Is  not  the  greater  wonder  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  had  been  possible  to  prevent  the  volcanic 
eruption  for  so  many,  many  months,  if  not  a  few  years,  under 
the  high- water  pressure  of  so  much  faulty  business  legislation  ip 
the  states  and  in  the  Congress!    Unusual  and  unhealthy  quick- 
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eniDg  of  the  public  palse  is  always  followed  by  a  relapse,  and 
the  patient  is  sometimes  in  imminent  danger  of  dissolation. 
That  was  what  was  aboat  to  happen  when  Mr.  Cleveland  went 
into  power. 

The  somewhat  extraordinary  article  charges  in  effect  that 
President  Cleveland  and  his  party  were  guilty  of  precipitating 
the  panic  of  a  year  ago.  The  bare  statement  of  sach  a  wild 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  nntrathfal  assertion,  is  its  own  best  and 
complete  answer.  Sach  a  claim  well  belongs  to  the  political 
huckster  and  ward  heeler.  It  is  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  stump 
orator.  It  is  political  claptrap.  To  dignify  it  with  a  reply 
would  be  to  recognize  its  truthfulness.  The  writer  evidently 
forgets  that  conditions  such  as  he  depicts  are  a  matter  of  growth, 
generally  of  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  growth,  and  do  not 
manifest  themselves  spontaneously. 

The  writer  referred  to  says:  "Had  Mr.  Cleveland  at  the 
moment  of  his  inauguration,  or  better  still,  before  that,  called 
in  council  a  score  of  his  party's  recognized  chiefs  and  shaped  a 
definite  tariff  program  and  published  it  to  the  country,  all  the 
paralyzing  influence  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  would  have  been 
removed."  In  the  light  of  recent  events  no  one  believes  it 
But  I  criticise  the  suggestion  as  inconsistent  with  true  American 
principles.  It  would  have  justly  subjected  the  party  in  power 
to  condemnation  for  invoking  un-American,  impolitic,  perhaps 
positively  silly  methods  of  public  procedure.  The  president 
has  no  business  to  shape  the  tariff  program.  That  is  a  matter 
for  the  Congress.  I  remember  reading  somewhere  a  provision 
which  runs  something  in  this  wise  :  "  All  bills  for  raising  a 
revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Bepresei^tatives."  I 
am  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
observe  this  most  wise  and  salutary  provision.  The  executive 
is  not  and  ought  not  to  be  the  law-making  power  of  this  country. 
And  while  I  do  not  doubt  the  patriotism  of  President  Cleveland, 
no  consideration  of  party  policy  or  expediency  should  extend 
the  functions  of  one  branch  of  the  general  government  to  those 
of  another.  The  writer's  suggestion,  if  acted  on,  ought  to  be, 
and  I  think  would  be,  a  farce.     Instead  of  clearing  the  business 
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sky^  it  would  have  added  to  and  complicated  still  more  the 
threatening  situation.  Let  there  be  no  star  chamber  proceed- 
ings nor  quasi- official  conference  of  a  junta  of  the  political 
cohorts  of  any  party. 

The  article  argues  that,  ''had  the  administration  issued  a 
ringing  declaration,  asserting  its  purpose  to  maintain  the  public 
credit  at  all  hazard,  avowing  its  purpose  to  issue  bonds  in  un- 
limited quantity,  if  necessary,  the  panic  would  never  have 
come."  It  is  easy  enough  to  find  fault.  And  it  is  not  difficult 
to  detect  errors  in  every  human  institution.  Whether  the  ad- 
ministration had  the  legal  right  to  do  what  the  writer  claims 
ought  to  have  been  done  is  by  no  means  certain  in  the  opinion 
of  some  able  statesmen.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  chance 
for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  along  this  line,  and  to  say 
that  such  action  would  have  avoided  the  panic  is  another  of  the 
£eu'- fetched  statements  of  the  article.  It  may  be  suggested  in 
passing,  however,  that  hindsight  often  proves  itself  in  error  when 
it  stands  on  the  pedestal  of  foresight  Perhaps  our  critic  had 
forgotten  that. 

The  time  has  passed  away  when  the  declaration,  proclamation, 
and  pranunciamento  have  any  practical  use  in  the  active  affairs 
of  this  country.  As  suggestive  of  some  policy  or  voluntary 
line  of  action  they  are  likely  well  enough.  But  like  the  con- 
federation in  the  early  history  of  this  government,  they  are  im- 
potent to  accomplish  much,  except  where  they  anticipate  the 
natural  inclination.  In  the  active  affairs  of  the  business  and 
financial  world,  this  method  of  human  government  would  be  a 
monumental  farce.  It  could  serve  no  useful  purpose.  Certainly 
no  statesman  would  lend  his  vote  or  influence  to  such  a  line  of 
official  action. 

That  President  Cleveland  is  hostile  to  pensions  for  the 
veterans  of  the  late  war  is  neither  just  nor  true.  That  he  is  op- 
posed to  the  wholesale  onslaught  on  the  public  treasury  by  an 
army  of  undeserving  and  able  bodied  ex- soldiers  is  conceded. 
And  he  is  sustained  in  this  position  by  the  loyalty  and  honest 
judgment  of  the  yeomanry  of  this  country.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  notoriety  and  public  shame  that  the  pension  depart- 
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ment  has  been  the  abiding  place  o^  the  most  contemptible  job- 
bery and  glaring  frauds.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  friend  of  the  sol- 
dier, but  not  of  the  perjurer,  the  dead-beat,  and  fraud.  He  is 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  for  his  manly  stand 
upon  this  question. 

Some  attempt  is  made  to  cast  a  suspicion  on  the  administra- 
tion's attitude  toward  the  provincial  government  of  Hawaii.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  there  might  be  some  honest  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  should  be  the  policy  of  this  government  on  a 
state  of  facts  such  as  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  state  department 
had  to  deal  with  in  the  Hawaiian  matter.  In  my  .humble 
opinion,  however,  the  judgment  of  history  will  approve  Mr. 
Cleveland's  course.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  this  government  to 
encourage  revolutions  among  powers  friendly  to  it,  and  never  to 
participate  in  them.  Strict  neutrality  is  the  only  safe  and  true 
ground  for  America  to  occupy.  If  by  any  act  of  this  govern- 
ment the  afGeurs  of  a  friendly  power  have  been  interfered  with, 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  country  to  right  the  wrong  as  soon  and  as 
fully  as  i>ossible,  consistent  with  duty  to  this  country  and  to  the 
powers  immediately  affected.     This  was  all  that  was  attempted. 

There  are  some  other  charges  made  by  the  writer  which  I  do 
not  care  to  note  in  detail.  Much  that  is  said  offers  a  fertile 
field  for  honest  difference  of  opinion.  But  let  me  say  right 
here  that  the  high-minded  discussion  of  the  public  acts  of  the 
servants  of  the  people,  if  well-considered,  intelligent,  and  hon- 
est, can  never  be  hurtful.  As  intelligent,  law-abidiog  citizens, 
we  should  welcome  such  a  discussion,  so  conducted.  It  is  the 
particular  business  of  the  people  to  scrutinize  their  public  ser- 
vants, to  intelligently  criticise  tbem,  and  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve their  actions,  as  such  actions  shall  impress  us  as  being 
right  or  wrong.  In  this  country  the  people  are  the  rulers.  We 
should  never  forget  that.  And  the  honest  judgments  of  the 
people  are  entitled  to  consideration  and  respect. 

But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  writer  has,  on 
the  whole,  given  us  a  fair  or  temperate  resume  of  the  first  year 
of  the  administration  ;  that  he  has  even  treated  the  subject  in  a 
conservative,  partisan  manner  ;  and  that  the  spirit  and  tone  of 
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the  discussion  is  obviously  conducted  on  a  narrow  and  extremely 
partisan  basis.  And  I  am  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  logic 
of  his  position,  because  I  think  he  has  offered  nothing  that 
would  have  assured  us  a  better  state  of  affairs  had  his  views  been 
accepted  and  put  into  operation. 

My  personal  view  of  the  first  year  of  the  administration  is 
that  the  feverish  and  unsettled  conditions  of  the  country  were 
upon  us  when  Mr.  Cleveland  went  into  the  White  House,  and 
tlmt  he  and  the  country  at  large  were  unable  to  afford  relief,  ex- 
cept as  it  might  be  secured  by  prompt  and  patriotic  action  of 
the  Congress  in  special  session  assembled  ;  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
has  taken  the  public  pulse  aright,  but  that  Congress  has  failed  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  hour ;  that  while  legislation  is  not  the 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  to  which  a  country  is  subjected,  it  often 
simplifies  and  improves  business  conditions,  when  enacted  op- 
portunely, and  gives  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  slumbering  hope 
that  is  within  us.  This  is  preeminently  not  a  one-man  govern- 
ment, and  the  sins  of  omission  or  of  commission,  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  public  welfare,  are  the  sins  of  no  one  man  alone. 

I  agree  with  the  writer  that  the  administration  was  confronted 
with  conditions  that  required  the  highest  order  of  intellect  and 
a  statesmanship  of  the  first  quality.  And  I  consider  that  they 
were  both  found  in  President  Cleveland.  But  it  matters  little 
how  great,  how  wise,  how  patriotic,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  may  be,  it  can  accomplish  but  little  if  the  legisla- 
tive brakes  are  implacably  and  unreasonably  placed  upon  it. 
That  this  has  been  foolishly  and  unwisely  done,  the  future  his- 
torian of  the  present  time  will  no  doubt  record. 

DUANE    MOWBY. 
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BY  K.   M.    BURCHARB. 

IF  ONE  should  take  up  a  yolQme  entitled  '^ Travels  in  Af- 
rica," and  read  in  the  opening  paragraph  that  there  was 
no  sach  place  as  Africa,  and  find  the  rest  of  the  volume  de- 
voted to  proving  that  the  alleged  incidents  of  African  travel 
really  occurred  in  the  United  States,  the  narrators  laboring 
under  an  hallucination  of  mind,  he  would  experience  sensations 
much  like  those  of  the  reader  of  Stoughton  Cooley's  article  in 
the  June  number  of  this  magazine  under  the  title  of  '^  Economic 
Cooperation." 

Speaking  of  the  various  reformers  who  seek  the  betterment  of 
mankind  through  cooperation,  he  says :  '^  The  searchers  do  not 
know  that  which  they  seek.  Bealizing  that  there  is  something 
lacking  in  the  present  system  of  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  they  set  off  at  a  tangent  to  find  the  missing  element 
without  stopping  to  inquire  what  it  may  be."  He  states  the 
purpose  of  his  paper  '*  to  prove  that  we  now  have  cooperation 
in  which  each  producer  gets  the  full  returns  of  his  labor,  and 
in  which  the  exchange  of  goods  or  services  between  producers 
is  governed  by  a  principle  absolutely  just  and  mathematically 
exact — barring  the  elements  of  monopoly."  He  begins  with 
defining  cooperation  as  '*the  rendering  of  service  at  cost."  It 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  subsequently  an  exact  definition  of  the 
word  is  given,  but  this  is  the  idea  which  is  made  the  basis  of 
his  argument. 

If  reformers  really  do  not  know  what  they  want,  and  if  what 
they  would  desire  in  case  they  were  better  acquainted  with 
existing  conditions  is  an  abundant,  present  possession,  what  a 
vain  beating  of  the  air  reform  agitation  has  become  !  Not 
being  authorized  to  speak  for  others,  I  can  only  say  that  coop- 
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eration  as  a  ''  rendering  of  service  at  cost"  is  the  exact  opi>osite 
of  my  own  conception  of  the  thing. 

The  cooperation  which  I  seek  is  a  rendering  of  service  with 
the  largest  profit  to  ike  server.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  '^  cost 
of  service "  to  him  who  renders  it  5  who  receives  the  service 
can  state  the  cost  to  himself— what  he  pays  for  it — ^bnt  there  is 
no  cost  of  service  to  the  server.  Take  the  simplest  case  im- 
aginable, that  of  a  boy  blacking  boots.  This  is  a  business 
requiring  skill,  industry,  and  capital ;  but  who  shall  determine 
the  cost  of  a  shine  to  the  boy  t  And  if  it  cannot  be  done  in  that 
which  is  least,  it  cannot  be  done  in  the  greater. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Mr.  Cooley  further  in  a  quest  that 
confessedly  leads  no  whither.  Had  he  but  started  for  some 
point  in  particular  he  doubtless  would  have  arrived  somewhere. 
He  has  well  delineated  the  prospect  of  no  hope.  Man  lives  by 
hope;  and  with  the  material  of  sustentation  so  cheap  and 
abundant,  it  is  a  pity  to  put  mankind  on  short  rations. 

Civilization  differs  from  barbarism  mainly  in  the  matter  of 
wealth-production.  Wealth  is  not  susceptible  of  indefinite 
storage ;  production  does  not  therefore  lead,  but  on  the  con- 
trary it  follows  consumption.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention, and  precedes  her  children  in  point  of  time.  Present 
industrial  conditions  are  the  result  of  an  attempted* inversion  of 
nature ;  the  genius  of  man  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  produc- 
tion, while  consumption,  especially  as  regards  the  number  of 
those  who  shall  be  allowed  to  consume,  is  restricted  in  every 
way.  Man's  power  to  consume  is  always  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  reward  of  his  toil ;  and  it  is,  apparently, 
the  single  aim  of  the  managers  of  society  to  reduce  this  reward, 
upon  one  plea  or  another,  to  the  lowest  point.  Every  clogging 
of  the  channels  of  trade  due  to  the  fact  that  labor  has  had  too 
little  of  its  product,  is  tried  to  be  remedied  by  a  reduction  of 
wages — ^giving  to  labor  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  its  product. 

The  labor  question  may  be  put  in  a  nutshell :  cause,  labor 
robbed ;  effect,  the  products  accumulating  and  trade  dull ; 
remedy,  labor  robbed  a  little  more  than  before,  and  a  general 
wondering  of  why  times  are  so  hard. 
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I  anderstand  it  to  be  the  mission  of  cooperation  to  reverse 
this  practice,  and,  ultimately,  to  change  the  conditions  which 
now  obtain.  Millions  realize  the  nature  of  the  condition  that 
should  be  changed,  they  feel  exactly  the  spot  where  the  shoe 
pinches,  they  are  most  eager  for  change,  but  how  t 

The  activities  of  society,  so  fSeur  as  they  relate  to  wealth,  are 
threefold,  and  include  its  production,  its  distribution,  and  its 
exchange.  Consumption  always  takes  care  of  itself :  it  is  the 
getting  of  the  dinner  upon  the  table  that  troubles  the  housewife 
of  the  x>oorer  sort  By  the  production  of  wealth  I  mean  taking 
the  raw  material,  applying  to  it  human  labor,  skill,  and  judg- 
ment, and  bringing  forth  the  usable  thing  or  finished  product;  as 
when  pigiron'  becomes  steel  rails,  cotton  and  wool  become 
cloth,  or  leather  is  changed  into  shoes. 

Industry  is  now  specialized  and  localized.  Goods  are  mostly 
made  at  a  distance  from  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  used, 
and  consequently  must  be  carried  to  the  user.  Distribution 
comes  second  in  order  of  time,  but  precedes  production  in  point 
of  consequence,  since  production  depends  upon  distribution, 
ceasing  when  it  ceases.  When  wealth  has  been  produced 
and  distributed  it  only  remains  that  it  be  exchanged,  that 
the  man  who  has  produced  food  get  rid  of  his  surplus  food 
(worthless  to  him),  and  get  clothing,  tools,  boots,  hats,  etc., 
and  that  all  the  other  producers  get  in  exchange  for  their  special 
products  the  other  forms  of  wealth  which  they  need. 

Exchange,  while  the  last  process  in  point  of  time,  is  first  in 
importance,  since  neither  of  the  others  can  proceed  without  it. 
Exchange  is  the  outlet  pipe  whose  clogging  stagnates  all  behind 
it.  Society  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  keep  this  outlet  free ; 
who  teaches  her  this  secret  shall  be  first  in  the  kingdom  of 
cooperation,  because  he  will  have  been  of  infinite  service  to 
humanity.  It  may  seem  bold,  at  the  dose  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  declare  that  man  universally  begins  at  the  wrong 
end  of  economy ;  that  he  labors  indefatigably,  prodigiously,  to 
create  wealth  and  crowd  it  into  the  channels  of  trade  without 
apparently  paying  any  attention  to  keeping  the  outlet  free  ;  yet 
this  is  the  plain,  simple  truth,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  face  it 
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Man  is  a  two-sided  being  ;  'his  nobler  powers  and  aspirations 
create  in  ns  conceptions  of  Ood ;  his  baser  part  reaches  down 
to  depths  we  care  not  to  fothom.  All  his  endeavors  are  two- 
sided,  also,  and  are  either  to  give  or  to  get — to  do  or  to  obtain. 
Giving,  helping,  working,  bailding — ^all  this  is  noble  and  en- 
noblingy  bat  the  whole  business  of  getting  gain  appeals  to  man's 
baser  part. 

"  J(  t»  better  to  give  than  to  receive.^ ^ 

The  characterization  of  Lord  Bacon  as  ''  the  greatest,  mean- 
est of  mankind;"  was  bnt  testimony  to  his  completeness  as  a 
man — it  was  all  there. 

Man  has  always  prodaced  wealth  with  his  nobility  and  ex- 
changed it  with  his  meanness.  Exchange  has  always,  since  the 
invention  of  money,  been  accomplished  through  trade,  and 
trade  calls  into  exercise  all  of  man's  meaner  part ;  it  is .  its 
essence  to  get  more  than  is  given.  The  upward  progress  of 
humanity  waits  until  exchange  be  freed  from  the  domina- 
tion of  trade  and  be  granted  a  channel  of  its  own.  And  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  do  this,  once  attention  is  called  to  the  case, 
once  the  nobler  part  of  man  is  awakened  and  shown  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  new  path. 

The  genius  and  industry  of  man  has  triumphed  over  the 
difficulties  of  producing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  sufficient  for 
his  wants.  Nothing  is  now  easier  than  to  do  this.  The  diffi- 
culties of  distribution  have  yielded  to  railroads  and  steamboats, 
and  this  is  precisely  the  hour  when  destiny  confronts  him  with 
the  problem  of  exchange,  and  calls  upon  him  to  rise  out  of  his 
meanness  into  his  nobility. 

Trade  may  be  called  the  great  feed-box  of  humanity.  Men 
approach  it  not  as  gods  but  as  brutes.  Oreed  is  the  law  of 
trade ;  honesty  is  its  he&t  policy,  but  only  policy — not  principle  ; 
and  there  is  an  infinite  difference  between  policy  and  principle ; 
the  one  as  much  includes  all  that  is  mean  as  does  the  other  ex- 
elude  the  same.  There  is  confessedly  enough  wealth  produced 
for  all,  even  with  involuntary  idleness  tying  humanity's  right 
hand,  but  it  all  goes  into  the  trough  of  trade ;  and  while  men 
facetiously  call  themselves  bulls  and  bears,  they  are  mostly 
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characterized  by  the  habits  of  the  hog  in  their  business  transac- 
tioDS.  It  is  ever  the  aim  of  the  stronger  to  shove  the  weaker 
aside,  get  all  four  feet  into  the  trough,  and  to  gulp  down  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  the  swill  of  vulgar  wealth.  The 
successful  trader  founds  a  university  of  learning  ]  the  successful 
hogy  in  a  humbler  way,  furnishes  his  quota  of  lard  and  bacon ; 
to  any  but  the  Jew,  each  is  a  success  after  his  kind ;  but  the 
actuating  principle  in  both  has  been  almost  identical.  In  the 
art  of  cooperating  to  produce  wealth  man  is  already  proficient, 
and  he  would  not  have  stopped  here,  only  distribution  and  ex- 
change do  not  lie  within  the  sphere  of  cooperative  effort ;  they 
are  executive  functions. 

We  may  only  cooperate  to  produce  the  lawful  means,  and  see 
to  it  that  the  execution  is  efficient  Nothing  but  the  enactment 
of  lawful  provision  for  exchange  will  free  production  from  the 
cruel,  selfish  domination  of  trade,  which  for  thousands  of  years 
has  made  the  trader  lord  and  master,  and  the  producer  his  more 
or  less  humble  slave. 

Exchange  and  trade  cannot  occupy  a  common  channel  any 
more  than  greed  and  justice  can  rule  in  the  same  heart.  Ex- 
change must  have  a  lawful  channel  of  its  own ;  a  small  one  at 
first,  but  with  provision  for  growth.  There  can  be  no  use  of 
force ,'  we  may  but  set  out  the  plant  of  exchange  in  this  spring- 
time of  a  new  century,  fence  it  in  from  the  bulls  and  bears  and 
the  hogs  of  trade,  and  let  it  grow.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
friends  to  prune  and  water  the  sapling  if  there  prove  to  be  life 
in  the  stock. 

Exchange  is  the  art  of  giving  to  the  worker  the  whole  of  his 
product  in  the  form  of  any  other  worker's  product,  just  as  trade 
is  the  art  of  giving  to  the  worker  as  little  as  possible  of  his 
product  in  the  form  of  some  other  worker's  product  It  were 
well  for  the  student  to  grasp  this  proposition  before  proceeding, 
for  it  contains  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  ages — the  sub- 
stitution of  fair  and  free  exchange  for  the  robberies  of  trade. 
Exchange  is  accomplished  when  the  products  of  labor  have 
equal,  lawful,  and  free  access  to  a  common  reservoir  out  of 
which  each  worker  may  take  as  much  of  value  as  he  has  put  in. 
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It  does  not  follow  that  all  prodacts  woald  seek  the  common 
reservoir,  bat  freedom  of  access  woold  govern  transactions  oat- 
side  jnst  as  the  fact  that  gold  has  free  access  to  the  mint  governs 
the  price  of  all  gold  everywhere.  If  bat  the  hundredth  part  of 
prodnction  passed  throngh  the  exchange  channel,  the  fact  that 
there  was  sach  a  channel  and  that  access  to  it  was  free,  woald 
confer  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  actnal  entrance. 

Three  things  are  essential  to  a  complete  system  of  exchange. 
These  are : 

1.  Lawful  valuation. 

2.  Safe  custody. 

3.  A  medium  of  exchange. 

We  will  consider  them  in  their  order. 

1.  Lawful  valuation. 

Goods  cannot  be  distribated,  except  in  a  wholesale  way,  by 
means  of  bills  of  lading.  Give  to  one  man  a  receipt  for  a  car- 
load of  coal,  to  another  a  receipt  for  one  hundred  bashels  of 
wheats  and  to  another  a  receipt  for  a  case  of  cotton  cloth,  and 
they  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  the  point  of  economic  exchange; 
bat  give  to  each  the  worth  of  his  product  in  exchange  currency, 
and  each  has  the  power  to  command  so  much  of  coal  or  wheat 
or  cloth  as  he  desires.  This  is  the  only  perfect  form  of  ex- 
change, and  its  use  presupposes  a  valuation  of  the  goods. 
Neither  the  buyer  nor  the  seller  can  be  left  to  determine  values, 
for  their  interests  are  opposed;  they  cannot  cooperate ;  they  can 
but  contest  The  work  of  valuation  must  be  intrusted  to  duly 
appointed  agents  whose  duty  is  lawfully  defined,  and  this  upon 
principles  of  exact  justice.  And  it  may  be  noted  here  that 
while  the  valuation  at  the  start  would  be  somewhat  arbitrary, 
it  would  speedily  become  automatic  in  practice,  since  rela- 
tive value  must  ultimately  conform  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Whatever  was  less  wanted  would  of  necessity  be 
priced  lower,  and  whatever  was  more  wanted  would  by  an  equal 
necessity  be  priced  higher,  so  that  however  fallible  the  pricing 
agents  might  be,  their  work  would  instantly  be  revised,  and 
soon  corrected  and  perfected  in  a  purely  automatic  manner. 

2.  Safe  custody. 
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Wealth  awaiting  consamption  mast  be  in  some  costody ;  if  in 
that  of  the  prodaoer,  he  has  the  expense  of  storage,  and  mean- 
while the  wealth  is  a  useless  harden  to  him  and  inaccessible  to 
others.  Consumers  will  not  buy  much  in  advance  of  need.  In 
order  that  production  may  be  continuous  there  must  be  lawful 
storage  of  non-perishable,  staple  goods.  This  would  relieve  the 
producer  and  insure  at  once  safe  custody  and  universal  accessi- 
bility. And  the  having  of  the  surplus  wealth  in  public  custody 
would  absolutely  remove  it  from  the  arena  of  speculation  and 
greatly  facilitate  the  guidance  of  industry  toward  the  most  per- 
fect supply  of  demand — two  supremely  desirable  ends. 

To  the  objection  that  we  might  be  put  to  the  expense  of 
building  some  storehouses,  it  may  be  answered  that  those  who 
have  nothing  require  no  place  to  put  it. 

3.     Exchange  currency. 

An  exchange  currency  is  simply  a  form  of  paper,  like  money, 
and  devoted  to  a  single  use.  This  currency  would  be  issued  in 
exchange  for  all  goods  offered  at  the  receiving  department^  and 
it  would  be  received  for  the  goods ;  in  the  meantime  it  would 
have  accomplished  the  work  of  exchange.  All  the  goods  in 
custody  would  be  owned  by  the  holders  of  the  currency,  and 
payable  on  demand.  All  the  expense  of  running  the  depart- 
ment could  be  met  by  a  slight  tax  upon  the  goods.  The  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  could  not^  under  this  system,  retard  production, 
for  the  worker  would  have  a  perpetual  market  and  a  cash  price. 

The  fact  of  supreme  moment  in  this  connection  is  that  all 
surplus  wealth  would  virtually  be  in  possession  of  its  makers, 
instead  of  as  now  wholly  in  the  hands  of  speculators  and 
traders,  who  use  it  for  the  destruction  of  those  whose  industry 
has  produced  it.  Industry  now,  after  supplying  the  luxury  of 
the  rich  and  the  bare  necessities  of  the  working  class,  forges  all 
the  rest  into  a  weapon  and  delivers  it  into  the  hands  of  her 
enemies  for  her  own  destruction. 

This  system  would  distribute  an  infinite  amount  and  variety 
of  wealth  among  an  infinite  number  of  producers,  and  accom- 
plish economic  exchange  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
justice.     A  bill  to  put  into  operation  such  a  system  has  been 
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drawn  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  United  States  senator.  It 
would  surprise  most  persons  to  learn  how  few  and  simple  are 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  act.  Such  an  act  of  legislation  is 
simplicity  itself  when  compared  with  a  tariff  \vEWj  and  would  be 
of  vastly  greater  moment,  but  alas!  there  is  no  speculation  in 
it,  nothing  but  justice,  and  that  too  for  the  poor — the  worker. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  at  this  time  to  have  clear  ideas  of 
what  are  the  natural  limits  of  cooperative  effort;  and  the 
fullest  investigation  will  show  that  cooperation  ends  with  completed 
production.  To  cooperate  is  to  operate  together  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  common  object.  Men  cannot  cooperate  to  propel  a 
boat  with  oars  unless  they  desire  to  go  the  same  way.  The  law 
of  cooperation,  then,  is  identity  of  interest.  Men  cooperate 
easily,  instinctively,  to  produce  wealth,  because  they  all  want 
it,  and  all  that  they  can  get  of  it;  and  united  effort  increases 
the  aggregate  product;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  distribution 
and  exchange  of  wealth,  the  interests  which  heretofore  have 
been  harmonious  instantly  become  antagonistic,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  cooperation  ceases  to  exist.  It  is  the  natural  laic  of 
wealth  distribution  and  exchange  that  each  man  shall  seek  to 
get  as  much  as  possible  for  himself  regardless  of  the  right  and 
welfare  of  others.  ' 

Civilization  consists  in  superseding  the  natural  law  of  human 
conduct  by  legal  enactments  in  accordance  with  principles  of 
justice;  its  height  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  splendor  of  its 
achievements  in  art  or  science,  but  by  the  degree  that  principles 
of  justice  triumph  over  the  instincts  of  natural  selfishness.  In 
all  productive  effort  man's  nobler  nature  is  in  the  ascendant; 
the  act  of  creation  makes  him  a  god.  In  the  business  of  distri- 
bution and  exchange  man  sinks  to  his  meaner  level  and  becomes 
a  brute. 

Two  boys  may  cooperate  to  fill  the  wood- box  with  firewood, 
but  they  cannot  cooperate  to  divide  the  nickel  which  rewards 
their  common  toil.  This  task  must  be  delegated  to  some  one, 
and  it  should  be  discharged  in  accordance  with  predetermined 
rules  of  equity.  Should  one  boy  permanently  assume  the  task 
of  distributing  the  common  earnings,  he  would  begin  by  taking 
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three  cents  for  himself  and  giving  the  other  boy  two,  and  he 
woald  end  with  a  division  of  foor  to  one  in  his  own  favor ;  and 
as  he  became  older  he  woold,  doubtless,  call  out  the  military  in 
case  of  labor  tronbles.  The  straggle,  the  bratal  fight,  the 
everlasting  scramble,  for  the  possession  of  the  wealth  created  by 
labor,  which  goes  on  anceasingly  among  Christian  and  heathen 
I>eoples  alike,  without  any  regard  to  right  and  justice,  must 
give  place  to  a  distribution  which  shall  be  lawful,  orderly,  and 
just  Thus  shall  we  demonstrate  the  reality  of  our  civilization, 
now  seriously  called  in  qnestion. 

Economic  exchange  will  not  be  compulsory,  but  a  lawful  pro- 
vision for  those  who  choose  to  use  it.  It  will  not  be  communism, 
for  it  will  give  to  each  his  own  product  and  the  whole  of  it  It 
will  not  be  anarchism,  for  it  will  be  lawfully  done ;  if,  however, 
it  should  prove  to  be  socialism,  then  will  socialism  appear  a 
very  good  thing. 

B.    M.    BURCHARD. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE. 

BY  CLINTON    ROGERS  WOODRUFF. 

THE  American  reading  pablic  has  had  ample  opportunity 
daring  the  past  four  years  to  inform  itself  of  the  counts 
in  the  indictment  against  city  government  in  this  country.  From 
December,  1890,  when  President  Andrew  D.  White's  scathing 
and  trenchant  article  appeared  in  the  Forum,  until  the  present, 
magazines  and  newspapers  have  published  article  after  article 
showing  in  general  and  in  detail  how  far  short  we  have  come  of 
reaching  a  higher  development  in  municipal  government  The 
recent  Century  articles  of  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  dealing  with  munici- 
pal activities  in  German  cities,  where  the  growth  in  population 
and  change  in  conditions  have  been  as  marked  as  in  our  own 
cities,  show  conclusively  how  far  in  the  rear  of  our  European 
sisters  we  are.  No  one  disputes  our  wonderful  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprise,  but  in  the  domain  of  municipal  govern- 
ment we  must  confess  that  we  have  failed  to  apply  our  acknowl- 
edged business  capacities,  and  the  result  has  been  that  our  cities 
have  been  poorly  managed,  and  many  of  them  have  little  to 
show  in  the  form  of  permanent  improvements  for  extravagant 
expenditures  of  money.  There  has  been  little  or  no  exercise 
of  business  prudence  and  foresight  in  dealing  with  such  purely 
business  problems  as  the  water  and  gas  supply,  transit^  and 
street  paving.  Work  has  been  done  in  a  haphazard,  slipshod 
way,  and  in  place-  of  carefully  and  consistently  executed  plans 
for  all  needed  municipal  improvements,  we  find  public  works 
hastily  executed  when  they  can  no  longer  be  put  off,  and  then 
only  so  much  done  as  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  present 
exigency  may  require.  The  result  is  a  patchwork  that  before 
long  will  prove  inadequate  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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In  dealing  with  the  caases  of  this  failure  (if  we  must  so  call 
it,  and  it  is  much  better  to  be  entirely  frank  with  ourselves),  we 
must  realize  that  partisanship  in  its  most  extreme  form  is  ag- 
gressively rampant  and  thoroughly  intrenched ;  that  this  com- 
pactly organized  partisanship  is  unscrupulous  in  its  use  of 
spoils,  and  that  the  average  good  citizen  (so-called)  is  the  per- 
sonification of  apathy  and  indifference  as  to  his  civic  duties, 
and  entirely  willing  to  let  well  enough  alone.  A  casual  ob- 
server can  scarcely  realize  the  immense  power  which  these  com- 
pact party  organizations,  known  as  ^'rings''  or  '^machines," 
exert  Mr.  William  M.  Ivins,  formerly  city  chamberlain  of 
New  York,  in  a  little  book  entitled  '*  Machine  Politics,"  traces 
the  formation  and  describes  the  power  and  workings  of  such 
organizations,  which  chiefly  owe  their  existence  to  their  ability 
to  control  the  spoils  of  oflSce. 

Proper  party  organization  is  justifiable,  perhaps  necessary ; 
but  an  autocratic  machine  is  neither  justifiable  nor  necessary, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  dangerous  and  subversive  of  the  high- 
est principles  of  self-government.  Take  spoils  out  of  office  and 
the  machine  disappears.  Eagland's  experience  demonstrates 
this.  The  Eaglish  civil  service  laws  provide  that  all  appoint- 
ments must  be  made  upon  the  sole  basis  of  merit ;  that  all  pro- 
motions must  be  made  upon  the  same  ground  ;  and  that  re- 
movals can  be  made  only  for  cause.  Government  is  considered 
a  business  and  is  conducted  on  a  business  basis.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  machine  in  English  politics.  Not  that  there  is 
less  interest  manifested  in  political  questions  than  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  interest  is  in  policies,  not  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  party  machine.  England's  experience  is  instructive  on  an- 
other point.  Her  best  citizens  take  a  lively  interest  in  all  polit- 
ical affairs.  This  is  because  there  is  no  corrupt  machine  with 
the  power  to  nominate  men  whose  only  ability  lies  in  the 
manipulation  of  ^^  wires,"  and  no  such  deep-seated  indifference 
on  the  part  of  citizens  as  ratifies  the  choice  of  the  ^^ring" 
rather  than  take  the  trouble  necessary  to  contest  the  election. 

In  national  and  state  afifairs  we  constantly  see  citizens  of  both 
parties  blindly  voting  the  ticket  their  respective  machines  have 
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nominated  regardless  of  its  fitness,  on  the  plea  that  everything 
else  must  be  laid  aside  until  party  success  is  assured.  We  find 
precisely  the  same  state  of  affairs  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
city  matters,  and  with  much  less  excuse,  for  nearly  every 
thoughtful  man  will  admit  that  there  is  no  political  question 
involved  in  determining  such  questions  as  those  of  an  improved 
water  and  gas  supply,  street  paving,  sewage,  etc  Why  men 
should  vote  for  a  mayor  or  councilman  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
a  Bepublican  or  Democrat,  any  more  than  a  stockholder  in  a 
corporation  should  vote  for  a  president  or  director  for  similar 
reasons,  is  past  comprehension ;  and  yet  this  is  what  has  been 
done  year  in  and  year  out,  and  will  be  done  in  the  future  unless 
there  can  be  produced  a  public  sentiment  that  will  insist  that 
municipal  questions  must  be  settled  on  business  grounds  and 
entirely  apart  from  considerations  of  national  or  state  politics. 

The  limits  of  this  article  prevent  more  than  a  passing  refer- 
ence to  one  disastrous  result  of  the  existence  of  the  machine 
and  the  indifference  of  the  people,  which  in  turn  becomes  a 
potent  cause  of  bad  municipal  government,  namely,  the  power 
which  large  corporations  seeking  special  and  unusual  and  valu- 
able privileges  exert  by  means  of  corrupt  bargains  with  the 
machine. 

Philadelphia  is  no  better  off  than  other  large  American  cities. 
The  conditions  referred  to  exist  here  as  elsewhere.  Its  politics 
are  in  the  control  of  one  of  the  shrewdest,  wisest,  and  most 
successful  *' combines"  ever  organized.  Shrewd  because  it 
persuades  the  citizens  that  they  have  their  own  way  ;  wise  be- 
cause its  members  do  not  indulge  in  vulgar  and  ostentatious 
display ;  successful  in  that  they  control  absolutely  every  office 
in  the  city,  and  have  complete  and  final  say  as  to  policies  and 
candidate  The  citizens  regularly  ratify  the  decisions  of  the 
machine  because  party  expediency  demands  it. 

Its  public  works,  like  the  gas  and  water  plants,  are  sadly  in- 
adequate to  the  present,  not  to  mention  the  future,  needs  of  the 
city.  A  councilmanic  committee  to  investigate  the  conditions 
of  gas  works  reported:  ''Your  committee  can  state,  without 
hesitation,  after  two  very  careful  examinations,  that  the  physical 
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condition  of  all  our  works  is  bad  in  the  extreme.  One  could 
not  conceive  of  a  large  business  plant,  run  upon  business  princi- 
ples, in  such  a  condition  without  reflecting  unfavorably  upon  its 
owners."  Beporting  further  as  to  the  condition  of  the  largest 
of  the  city's  plants,  it  says  :  ^'  The  general  appearance  of  these 
works  is  that  of  decay  and  dilapidation."  About  another  it 
says :  ^'  It  possesses  nothing  itself  but  the  most  antique  appli- 
ances for  making  its  own  gas."  Yet  councils,  with  these  and 
other  equally  convincing  facts  before  them,  have  done  nothing. 
The  mayor  and  his  director  of  public  works  have  repeatedly 
urged  action  upon  a  plan  to  secure  an  adequate  water  supply, 
but  councils  have  not  appropriated  a  dollar  to  commence  the 
work. 

The  work  the  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia  has  set  itself 
to  do  is  to  create  a  public  sentiment  that  will  be  intolerant  of 
bad  government  and  will  consciously  and  persistently  demand 
the  maintenance  of  the  highest  possible  municipal  standards. 
It  will  be  recognized  that  it  is  no  small  effort,  but  it  is  a 
campaign  that  must  be  fought  out  ^4f  it  takes  all  summer." 
There  may  be  many  sorties,  many  skirmishes,  many  assaults  on 
the  citadel  of  the  enemy.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  take 
considerable  time  to  get  into  an  advantageous  position  to  make 
the  final  assault,  but  as  Dr.  Ecob  has  pertinently  said,  ^'  (3ood 
generalship  will  take  a  month  to  reach  the  strategic  point  for  a 
battle  that  lasts  but  a  day." 

The  League  is  working  to  inform  the  citizens  of  the  facts  as 
they  exist,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  methods  that  will  yield 
permanent  reforms,  to  gather  the  people  into  organizations  that 
they  may  be  able  to  meet,  and  in  time  overcome  the  bands  of 
selfish  politicians  now  in  complete  control  of  the  city. 

The  educational  features  of  the  League's  work  consist  in 
liberal  use  of  printer's  ink  and  in  judicious  appeals  through 
the  press  and  its  speakers.  The  League's  pamphlets  already 
published  are  :  ^'  The  Duties  of  Citizens  in  Eeference  to  Munici- 
pal (Government,"  by  Eev.  W.  I.  Nichols;  "The  Limits  of 
Party  Obligation,"  by  Henry  Badd,  Esq. ;  "A  Proper  Standard  of 
Municipal  Affairs,"  by  Theodore  M.  Etting,  Esq.,  for  nine  years  a 
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conspicaoiisly  faithful  representative  of  the  people  in  the  npper 
chamber  of  our  local  legislature,  now  an  active  member  of  the 
League's  board  of  managers ;  'VThe  City  of  Philadelphia,  Its 
Stockholders  and  Directors,"  by  Charles  Eichardson.  This 
latter  pamphlet  is  an  exposition  of  the  wasteful,  almost  crim- 
inal, disregard  manifested  by  councils  in  their  dealings  with  the 
street  railway  companies,  to  which  they  have  granted  enor- 
mously valuable  privileges  and  franchises  for  indefinite  periods 
and  for  inadequate  returns.  Mr.  Eichardson's  figures  show  that 
at  least  $50,000,000  have  been  lost  to  the  city  by  these  improvi- 
dent grants. 

This  and  other  pamphlets  have  been  so  distributed  that  they 
have  had  a  hearing  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  number 
printed.  For  instance,  the  newspapers  in  their  news  columns 
reproduced  the  salient  x>oints.  The  ministers  to  whom  they 
were  sent  incorporated  the  facts  in  their  sermons,  and  these  ser- 
mons were  in  turn  reported  by  the  newspapers.  In  addition  to 
these  longer  pamphlets,  intended  largely  for  the  more  thought- 
ful reading  public  and  leaders,  the  League  has  distributed  thou- 
sands of  one  and  two  page  circulars.  Nearly  80,000  of  one  of 
these  dealing  with  the  League's  work  were  distributed  broad- 
cast throughout  the  city. 

The  plans  for  the  autumn  and  winter  work  along  these  lines 
include  the  publication  of  pamphlets  and  a  series  of  circulars 
dealing  with  the  gas  question ;  with  the  question  of  political 
assessments  among  municipal  employees,  into  which  the  League 
has  made  some  interesting  and  valuable  investigations;  with 
what  Philadelphia  papers  think  of  our  councilmen ;  and  with 
the  municipal  conditions  of  Philadelphia  and  Berlin. 

The  League  has  at  its  call  a  corps  of  advocates  ready  to  speak 
at  all  times  and  places  in  its  behalf.  They  have  appeared  be- 
fore churches,  labor  unions,  lyceums,  associations,  societies,  and 
clubs.  They  oi>en  up  the  way  for  further  arguments  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  literature,  and  they  are  always  on  the  alert 
to  secure  recruits  and  impress  them  into  service.  The  coming 
winter  will  see  this  department  of  the  work  still  more  thoroughly 
orgimized,  and  the  cooperation  of  such    organizations  as  the 
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Ghristian  Endeavor  Societies  and  Yoong  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations throngh  GUkkL  Citizenship  committees  is  exi>ected  to 
yield  good  resnlts  in  stirring  up  interest  and  crystallizing  atten- 
tion. Parlor  meetings  serve  an  excellent  end  in  that  they  en- 
able the  speakers  to  meet  throngh  social  channels  those  who 
cannot  be  reached  in  any  other  way.  The  League  holds  bnt 
few  public  meetings  under  its  own  auspieeSy  except  during  a 
political  campaign.  This  because  it  feels  that  for  the  present 
it  can  reach  larger  numbers  through  already  constituted  chan- 
nels. People  are  reached  by  an  address  before  a  church  or  labor 
union  at  one  of  its  regular  meetings,  who  could  not  be  induced 
to  come  to  a  purely  Municipal  League  meeting. 

The  direct  object  of  these  educational  methods  is  to  arouse  the 
citizens  to  the  importance  of  the  municipal  problem  and  to  urge 
them  to  bestir  themselves  to  bring  about  a  permanent  change. 
They  must  precede  what  we  call  our  practical  methods,  namely, 
those  that  are  directed  to  organizing  the  citizens  and  the 
election  of  candidates.  They  must  precede  and  accompany  the 
efforts  at  organization.  The  Municipal  League  is  comprised  of 
ward  associations,  which  are  in  turn  comprised  of  division 
associations.  Fifty  or  more  members  of  the  League  residing  in 
a  ward  may  form  themselves  into  a  ward  association,  which  is 
governed  by  an  executive  committee  of  ten  members  elected  at 
large  and  one  delegate  from  each  division  association.  The 
ward  executive  committee  elects  a  delegate  to  the  central  board 
of  managers. 

The  object  of  the  ward  associations  is  '^to  enable  all  those 
citizens  of  the  ward  who  believe  in  the  complete  separation  of 
municipal  business  from  state  and  national  politics  to  codi>erate 
in  the  nomination  and  election  of  candidates  for  city  of&ces, 
and  in  securing  a  practical,  business-like  conduct  in  all  purely 
municipal  affairs,''  in  a  word,  more  effectively  to  carry  out  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  League ;  the  elimination  of  state 
and  national  politics  from  municipal  affairs;  the  adoption  of 
the  principles  of  civil  service  reform ;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
<5ity  on  non-partisan  and  business  lines.  The  ward  association 
has  the  power  to  decide  when  it  or  any  of  the  division  associa- 
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tioDB  shall  nominate  candidates  for  oonnoils  or  for  any  pnblic 
positions  which  are  to  be  filled  by  the  voters  of  the  ward  or  any 
division  thereof,  and  to  carry  on  the  campaign  to  secure  the 
election  of  snch  candidates. 

The  aim  of  the  division  association  is  to  organize  for  effective 
I>olitical  action  all  those  persons  residing  in  the  division  in 
sympathy  with  the  League's  principles.  It  is  a  campaign 
committee  to  aronse  and  sustain  interest  in  the  smallest  political 
di7ision  of  the  city,  to  bring  into  a  compact  organization  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  city's  welfare,  and  to  bring  out  the 
vote  on  election  day.  The  division  committee  sends  a  delegate 
to  the  ward  executive  committee,  the  latter  sends  a  delegate  to 
the  board  of  managers,  which  is  composed  of  the  ward  dele- 
gates, the  of&cers  of  the  League,  and  twenty-five  members 
elected  at  large.  This  board  has  general  control  of  the  policy 
of  the  League,  can  decide  when  to  participate  in  an  election 
and  recognize  ward  associations.  The  present  board  contains 
four  manufacturers,  one  electrician,  one  professor,  one  real 
estate  dealer,  two  grocers,  fifteen  lawyers,  one  editor,  one 
salesman,  one  importer,  three  ministers,  two  doctors  of  medi- 
cine, four  merchants,  one  architect^  four  retired  gentlemen. 

The  weak  spot  of  Philadelphia's  government  lies  in  its 
councils.  Justly  or  unjustly,  they  rest  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  swayed  by  improper  motives  and  by  corrupt  means.  It 
is  to  change  this  condition  that  the  principal  efforts  of  the 
League  have  been  and  are  being  directed.  It  has  succeeded  in 
replacing  some  positively  bad  men  by  negatively  good  men,  and 
some  mediocre  men  by  positively  good  men.  This  is  slow  work 
but  the  League  can  proceed  only  as  fast  as  the  public  sentiment 
will  i>ermit  it  In  one  of  two  instances  it  has  had  to  nominate 
the  best  available  man,  not  the  best  possible  man.  But  it  is.  by 
replacing  the  bad  by  a  little  better,  and  the  little  better  by  a 
little  better  still,  that  progress  is  made.  As  some  one  has  said  : 
^^  No  philosopher's  stone  of  a  constitution  can  produpe  golden 
conduct  from  leaden  instincts.  No  apparatus  .  .  .  can 
compensate  for  the  want  of  an  internal  governing  sentiment.  No 
legislative  manipulation  can  eke  out  an  insufficient  morality  into 
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a  safficient  one.  No  administrative  sleight  of  hand  can  save  ns 
from  ourselves."  So  nothing  will  give  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
or  any  other  city.good  municipal  government,  unless  the  people 
consciously  demand  it  and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else. 
To  evolve  a  new  set  of  conditions  and  a  new  public  sentiment 
that  will  tolerate  only  the  best  and  nothing  bdt  the  best,  is  the 
problem  to  which  this  generation  must  address  itself. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 
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GOVERNMENT  BY  PARTIES* 

BY  THOMAS  O.  KITTBELL. 

A  GOVERNMENT  by  the  people  is  essentially  a  government 
by  political  parties.  However  free  every  man  in  onr 
coantry  may  be  to  express  his  political  opinions,  or  seek  to  re- 
dace  them  into  practice,  it  is  nevertheless  through  the  mediam 
of  party  that  he  casts  his  vote  or  attains  to  public  office.  It  is 
party  that  places  new-born  principles  before  the  people  and  sifts 
the  material  for  candidates ;  it  is  party  that  shapes  and  directs 
public  policy  and  administers  the  government  And  by  parties 
is  meant  organizations  built  not  on  questions  of  surface  expedi- 
ency, but  on  great  and  comprehensive  principles ;  and  which 
differ  not  so  much  in  abstract  maxims  as  in  the  application  of 
these  maxims  under  the  stress  of  events. 

Yet  parties  have  not  been  universally  accepted  as  the  natural 
and  necessary  means  through  which  the  people  shall  discharge 
their  functions  as  the  governing  power.  Through  every  year  of 
our  country's  existence  the  system  has  found  its  opponents. 
James  Monroe  looked  forward  from  his  peaceful  administration 
to  the  time  when  there  should  be  no  parties,  and  believed  that 
''the  extinction  of  party  strife  was  the  ultimate  triumph  of  re- 
publicanism." Other  men  have  held  this  opinion,  and  have 
hoped  that  parties  were  but  a  temporary  growth  which  would 
die  with  the  gradual  development  and  perfection  of  republican 
government.  And  today,  because  the  boss  has  at  times  sup- 
planted the  statesman,  because  the  machine  has  at  times  taken 
the  place  of  honest  party  organization,  party  itself  has  borne 


•  American  Institute  of  Civics*  "  Hall  Prize  "  Essay.  The  writer,  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1894  of  Vanderbilt  University,  received  one  of  the  annual  awards  offered  by 
the  InBtltnte  of  Civics  to  members  of  graduating  classes  in  American  oolleees  sub- 
mitting the  most  meritorious  essays  on  subjects  within  the  scope  of  civics.  This  and 
similar  papers  furnish  evidence  as  to  the  valuable  results  of  this  annual  inter-colle- 
giate oonoipetition. 
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the  censure  of  evils  from  which  no  method  of  of&ce-seeking  can 
be  free. 

Our  national  experience  has  taught  us  that  this  system  is  the 
natural  of&pring  of  our  form  of  government,  and  not  less  than 
our  other  institutions,  looks  for  a  gradual  shaping  and  perfec- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  i>eople.  Political  parties  are  bom  of 
public  wants.  Their  beginnings  are  found  in  the  birth  and 
growth  of  ideas  and  convictions,  which  gradually  create  in  the 
mind  of  the  citizen  a  new  ideal  of  public  policy.  There  must 
have  been  Democrats  before  there  could  have  been  a  Democratic 
party ;  and  its  beginnings  are  to  be  traced  in  the  processes  which 
developed  in  citizens  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  democracy. 
Every  state,  like  a  living  language,  is  constantly  passing 
through  some  phase  of  its  development;  every  phase  gives 
birth  to  new  questions  and  new  principles  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  governing  power.  In  the  advocacy  of  these  principles  the 
political  party  is  bom. 

The  useful  functions  of  party  are  apparent  to  almost  every 
voter.  The  very  keenness  of  the  strife  between  them  makes 
them  most  effective  in  educating  the  citizen  in  i>olitical  affairs. 
There  is  no  higher  educating  influence  for  intelligent  citizen- 
ship than  the  sharp  presidential  campaigns  with  their  long 
previous  preparations  which  occupy  the  minds  of  the  people 
almost  two  years  out  of  every  four.  This  is  the  agency  whereby 
the  crude  first  thoughts  and  blind  first  feelings  of  the  people  are 
transformed  into  the  rational  thinking  and  feeling  which  is 
public  opinion. 

While  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  national  educator,  not  less 
ef&ciently  does  it  serve  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  citizen  in 
the  government.  The  right  of  every  competent  man  to  take 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  government  by  vote  or  otherwise  is  a 
duty  not  less  than  a  privilege,  and  we  must  look  to  the  or- 
ganization and  spirit  of  party  as  the  chief  and  almost  the  sole 
means  of  leading  the  citizen  to  the  active  and  intelligent  dis- 
charge of  this  duty.  Our  republic  has  no  other  agency  for 
shaping,  propagating,  and  applying  governmental  doctrines. 
Of  what  avail  were  northern  discontent  with  slavery,  without 
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organized  parties  to  arraign  the  system  before  the  people  in  all 
ita  defaUs,  and  to  make  its  abolition  a  qnestion  of  public  x>olicy  t 
Firmly  as  our  people  cling  to  the  right  to  govern  themselves,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  right  which  they  are  slow  to  exercise.  It  has 
been  clearly  shown  by  an  eminent  economist  that  the  part  of 
our  population  which  votes  most  in  accordance  with  living 
issues,  which  meets  the  demands  of  the  times  and  escapes  a 
dangerous  conservatism,  is  to  be  found  about  the  active  political 
centers  within  easy  reach  of  party  weapons.  It  is  by  organizing 
the  public  opinion  which  they  help  to  form  that  parties  draw 
into  active  service  the  popular  power  in  which  government  is 
vested.  And  it  is  by  presenting  to  the  voter  a  party  platform 
clearly  and  distinctly  outlined  that  he  can  understand  precisely 
the  i>olicies  and  principles  for  which  he  is  voting. 

However  much  party  antagonism  may  be  deprecated  and 
feared,  its  operation  is  wholesome  in  laying  bare  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  people  the  administration  of  public  of&ce.  What 
citizen  so  humble  5r  so  ignorant,  but  the  searching  light  of 
opposing'  criticism  reveals  to  him  the  course  of  every  official 
and  the  working  of  every  department  of  government  t 

The  tyranny  of  the  spoils  system,  together  with  the  boss  and 
machine,  are  the  greatest  evils  with  which  parties  are  re- 
proached. It  is  true  that  the  custom  has  for  a  long  time  held 
of  rewarding  party  devotion  with  the  spoils  of  public  office. 
But  what  is  the  history  of  its  origin  t  It  dates  from  the  election 
of  1828,  when  there  was  but  one  party  or  rather  many  factions 
under  one  party  name  ;  when  men  ceased  to  organize  in  support 
of  broad  and  comprehensive  principles ;  when  the  great  parties 
had  fiedlen  away,  broken  and  disorganized.  Then  in  the  race 
for  office  the  election  descended  from  a  lofty  matching  of  prin- 
ciple against  principle  into  a  personal  contest,  the  fiercest,  the 
most  bitter  and  scurrilous,  the  most  fruitful  of  evil  results,  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  It  was  at  the  end  of  this  ignoble 
strife  that  Andrew  Jackson  inaugurated  his  eight  years  in  power 
by  sweeping  the  public  offices  for  the  benefit  of  his  partisan 
8upx>orters.  It  was  thus  that  the  very  greatest  evil  associated 
with  parties  to-day  sprung  from  a  time  when  there  was  a  lack 
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of  party  organization.  The  history  of  this  and  other  elections 
teaches  ns  that  where  party  lines  are  disregarded,  the  election 
degenerates  into  a  bitter  and  demoralizing  personal  contest. 
The  long  existence  of  the  spoils  system  is  no  evidence  of  an  in- 
curable evil  inherent  in  the  nature  of  parties.  Oircnmstances 
can  never  be  more  favorable  to  its  growth  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past ;  I  refer  to  the  long  fight  over  the  slavery  question, 
when  party  strife,  from  sectional  feeling,  had  touched  the  last 
chord  of  bitterness,  and  to  that  later  i>eriod  just  after  the  war, 
when  the  Republican  party  from  its  great  strength  came  to 
identify  itself  with  the  state.  It  is  enough  to  point  to  the  course 
of  recent  administrations  which  have  made  ability  and  honest 
worth  the  chief  qualifications  for  appointment  to  office.  How- 
ever thorough  may  have  been  the  application  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem in  the  past,  the  present  generation  is  looking  upon  its 
gradual  downfall  before  the  opposition  of  high-minded  leaders 
and  statesmen. 

Kor  can  it  be  better  maintained  that  the  political  boss  and 
machine  are  distinctively  the  outgrowth  of  party  or  its  neces- 
sary attendants.  They  meet  with  no  hindrance  so  effective  as 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  which  is  aroased  by  vigorous 
party  campaigning.  Chicanery  in  politics  accomplishes  most 
where  the  citizens  fail  to  take  part  in  political  affairs.  There  is 
no  better  illustration  of  this  truth  than  the  late  elections  in 
New  York  and  Kew  Jersey,  in  which  the  people  awoke  from  the 
long  imposture  of  corrupt  rings,  and  carried  out  the  election 
along  well  defined  lines  of  party  policy.  As  long  as  remuner- 
ative public  offices  are  at  the  disposal  of  popular  suffrage,  or 
open  to  the  aspirations  of  every  legal  citizen,  just  so  long  will 
they  have  to  be  guarded  by  a  vigilant  commonwealth  from  in- 
competent and  dishonest  men ;  for  our  politics  can  never  be  far 
above  or  below  the  level  of  our  national  character.  In  the 
language  used  by  Grover  Cleveland  in  the  last  campaign,  ''Ideal 
patriotic  aspirations  and  unorganized  good  intentions  cannot 
contend  successfully  for  the  mastery  against  the  combined  efforts 
of  private  avarice  and  greed." 

We  grant  the  concession  that  political  organizations  in  states 
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and  municipalities  are  prostitated  for  private  ends;  bnt  we 
refer  this  evil  to  the  close  onion  maintained  between  national 
politics  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  state  and 
municipality.  Compared  with  the  latter,  national  politics  are 
pure.  The  greatest  blemish  upon  American  institutions  is  the 
corrupt  leader  and  ring  that  dominates  our  cities;  it  is  the  state 
legislature  that  sells  itself  to  the  railroad  corporation.  State 
governments,  as  proven  by  an  eminent  economist,  are  con- 
stantly declining;  their  existence  has  been  marked  by  ever- 
narrowing  restrictions  placed  upon  legislatures  as  a  guard 
against  corruption.  Does  not  this  evil  point  to  the  necessity  of 
separating  state  and  national  politics,  and  of  shaping  platforms 
according  to  principles  of  state  and  municipal  government! 
You  are  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  a  national  election, 
where  voters  are  presented  with  a  ticket  headed  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  some  great  national  principle,  and  below,  skulking 
under  the  same  party  name,  a  state,  county,  or  ward  politician, 
who  perhaps  represents  merely  his  own  selfish  interests  or  that 
of  his  clique.  The  energy  of  our  parties  has  been  absorbed  by 
questions  of  national  policy,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  matters 
I>ertaining  to  the  separate  states,  and  until  the  two  elections  are 
separated,  and  state  politics  are  based  on  distinct  platforms,  the 
party  devotion  of  the  ignorant  masses  will  be  the  capital  of 
demagogues. 

If,  therefore,  the  inference  is  correct  as  to  the  usefulness  and 
need  of  strong  party  organization,  surely  party  zeal  is  a  virtue. 
In  the  language  of  Edmund  Barke,  '^  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  any  one  who  believes  in  his  own  politics  or  thinks 
them  to  be  of  any  weight  should  refuse  to  adopt  the  means  of 
having  them  reduced  into  practice.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
speculative  philosopher  to  mark  the  proper  ends  of  govern- 
ment ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  politician,  who  is  the  philosopher 
in  action,  to  find  out  proper  means  toward  those  ends  and  to 
employ  them  with  effect."  Bnt  how  close  shall  be  this 
allegiance  to  party !  Whether  a  man  be  influenced  to  change 
his  ballot  by  the  character  of  a  candidate  or  by  some  temporary 
issue,  the  causes  for  this  change  should  indeed  be  grave.     It 
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may  well  be  qnestioned  whether  a  man  can  ever  jostly  with- 
draw his  ballot  from  a  great  party  in  support  of  some  temporary 
or  class  or  local  issue.  When  fiaced  by  the  doubtful  character 
of  a  candidate  it  becomes  a  question  of  ultimate  expediency 
whether  he  is  justified  in  opposing  a  great  principle  in  which 
he  believes,  and  to  which  he  is  devoted,  in  order  to  protect  an 
office  from  a  corrupt  official.  It  is  true  that  a  party  candidate 
represents  a  principle,  but  it  is  one  whose  application  is  to  be 
largely  modified  by  his  own  i>ersonal  character.  The  case  does 
arise  in  which  the  elevation  to  official  power  of  a  man  whose 
infiuence  is  corrupting  and  demoralizing  would  be  firaught  with 
greater  evil  to  the  country  than  the  temi>orary  failure  of  a 
beneficent  party  i>olicy.  But  the  instance  must  indeed  be  one 
where  that  infiuence  would  be  far-reaching,  and  it  were  better 
that  the  patriotic  citizen  err  on  the  side  of  party  devotion. 
Let  him  labor  for  the  highest  interests  of  his  party  if  he  would 
be  loyal  to  his  country.  Let  him  contribute  not  alone  to  its 
strength,  but  to  the  elevation  of  its  character  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  high  motives  which  gave  it  birth ;  seeking  ever 
to  make  it  the  worthy  champion  of  a  high  faith,  of  beneficent 
reforms ;  and  steadfast  in  his  allegiance,  not  for  one  election, 
and  not  for  one  decade,  but  until  his  party  belief  shall  have  be- 
come an  adopted  part  of  his  country's  political  faith. 

Thomas  G.  Kittbell. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  POVERTY. 

BY  THEODORE    COX. 

AT  A  time  like  the  present^  the  problem  involving  the  ban- 
ishment of  poverty  from  society  is  one  of  pecoliar  and 
transcendent  interest  When,  from  causes  whose  nature  we 
shall  not  discuss,  the  shadow  of  financial  disaster  lies  cold  upon 
the  land,  and  the  evil  spirit  of  industrial  panic  holds  the  wheels 
of  our  workshops  still  in  its  heavy  hand,  driving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  once  busy  workmen  to  swell  the  ranks  of  that  vast 
army  of  the  miserably  poor  which  stands  as  a  perpetual  menace 
to  advancing  civilization  all  over  the  world,  this  most  mysteri- 
ous, most  profound,  and  yet  most  imi>ortant  question  with  which 
humanity  has  to  deal  forces  itself  upon  our  attention  with  irre- 
sistible power. 

That  this  problem  is  truly  the  greatest  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  to-day,  and  that  its  correct  solution  would  entail  such  in- 
finite benefit  ui>ou  us  as  to  almost  realize  the  so  ardently  longed- 
for  millenium  is,  I  think,  readily  apparent.  From  the  earliest 
I>eriods  of  man's  history  we  find  that  all  social  strife  has  had  as 
its  cornerstone  the  desire  of  those  who  have  worldly  wealth  to 
remain  in  possession  of  the  same,  as  opposed  to  the  equally 
powerful  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  so  fortunately 
situated  to  acquire  that  possession.  There  has  been  one  long 
battle  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  earliest  tribesmen 
fought  over  their  flocks  and  their  pastures.  The  Vandals  were 
tempted  by  the  wealth  of  Bome.  Within  the  gates  of  the 
Eternal  City  the  patricians  and  plebeians  divided  upon  the  same 
line.  What  was  the  cry  of  the  first  revolutionary  mob  of 
Paris!  "Give  us  bread!"  The  lower  we  go  through  the 
planes  of  human  organization,  the  more  highly  developed  do 
we  find  this  elementary  bone  of  contention — ^the  desire  to  have 
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— until  finally  when  we  reach  the  animal  kingdom  we  find  it  the 
imly  cause  of  strife. 

In  a  comparatively  new  country  like  ours,  the  all-important 
character  of  this  social  force  is  not  so  clearly  apparent  as  in  an 
older  and  more  thickly  settled  community.  '  For,  in  all  under- 
populated regions,  such  as  those  tremendous  tracts  of  farming 
country  which  still  form  the  overwhelmingly  larger  part  of  this 
nation's  territory,  there  are  few  very  rich  men  and  an  almost 
equal  scarcity  of  paupers,  while  starvation  is  almost  a  myth. 
The  fathers  or  grandfiftthers  of  the  i>eople  found  in  such  districts 
came  into  the  country,  as  a  rule,  pretty  equally  placed  in 
regard  to  worldly  wealth,  and  likewise  equally  adapted  to  the 
life  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  They  found  a  country  practically 
without  inhabitants,  and  each  pioneer  was  enabled  to  take  to 
himself  as  many  acres  as  he  could  use,  and  that  number  did  not, 
of  course,  vary  much  in  their  separate  instances,  since  every 
man  is  gifted  with  about  the  same  amount  of  bodily  strength, 
and  hence  each  could  cultivate  about  the  same  quantity  of  land 
as  every  other.  Then  those  who  came  later  were  given  equal 
portions  by  the  government.  Therefore,  with  this  equal  start, 
and  with  wealth  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  bodily  exer- 
tion, likewise  a  comparatively  fixed  and  invariable  quantity, 
there  was  naturally  but  a  single  great  social  plane.  All  being 
thus  more  or  less  equally  situated  in  regard  to  worldly  wealth 
associated  together  as  equals  and  friends.  And,  as  to  sink 
beneath  that  plane  one  could  not  reach  another  where  he  might 
forget  his  pride  among  new  associates  similarly  placed  with 
himself,  or  bolster  it  up  in  contemplation  of  others  still  below 
him  in  the  social  scale,  but  was  compelled  to  stand  out  as  either 
a  pitiful  or  contemptible  exception  to  mankind  in  general  in 
the  eyes  of  his  everyday  associates,  there  was  given  every 
opx>ortunity  for  the  display  of  that  inborn  spirit  in  man  that 
makes  him  dread  to  be  considered  different  from  other  men,  if 
that  difference  brings  upon  him  their  ridicule  or  contempt.  It 
is  this  same  characteristic  that  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  so 
few  men  are  found  willing  to  uphold  unpopular  opinions,  or 
wear  peculiar  dress.     An  intimate  knowledge  of  New  England 
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conntry  life  has  convinoed  me  that  it  is  owing  to  this  cause, 
almost  solely,  that  these  i>eople  are  able  to  support  their  poor  as 
they  do.  Poorhouses  abound  and  yet  are  rarely  overcrowded, 
for  a  man  there  will  suffer  to  the  brink  of  starvation,  as  a  rule, 
before  suffering  tlie  disgrace  of  entering  one  of  these  asylums 
and  thus  being  set  apart  from  his  fellow- men. 

But  the  moment  that  great  towns  begin  to  form  we  find  a  total 
change  in  the  social  conditions.  Brain  of  a  certain  kind  takes 
the  place  of  muscle,  and  men's  brains  ^differ  vastly  more  in 
quantity  and  quality  than  do  their  bodily  sinews.  Hence,  the 
cunning  and  wily  amass  untold  wealth  while  the  intellectually 
weak  starve.  It  becomes  an  absolute  impossibility  for  him  who 
lacks  the  crafty  mind  to  acquire  a  noticeable  part  of  the  good 
things  falling  to  his  more  sagacious  brother,  and  consequently 
he  is  obliged  to  sink  beneath  the  latter,  no  matter  how  desper- 
ately he  struggles  to  maintain  his  footing.  Then,  too,  as  it  is 
an  impossibility  for  all  of  the  swarming  thousands  of  a  large 
town  to  be  personally  known  to  one  another,  as  are  the  i>eople 
of  a  rural  district^  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  those 
of  a  kind  mingle  together.  The  rich  naturally  seek  the  com- 
pany of  the  rich,  while  the  various  grades  below  are  but  so 
many  exclusive  circles.  Of  course  the  members  of  each  circle 
are  not  all  known  to  one  another,  but  each  member  finds  his 
companions  in  his  circle  alone.  Nor  is  there  longer  the  same 
restraint  that  holds  the  member  of  a  rural  society  to  a  single 
plane.  For  now  the  step  is  not  so  very  great  from  plane  to  plane 
but  what  one  sinking  through  them  will  always  have  company, 
and  others  still  further  down  to  look  up  to  him. 

No  sooner  are  the  classes  distinctly  formed  than  class  hatred 
develops  in  the  human  breast.  Each  class  envies  and  then  hates 
the  one  above  it  The  starving  wretch,  threading  some  fash- 
ionable thoroughfare,  gazes  upon  the  stony  walls  of  the  sur- 
rounding palaces  behind  which  teem  everything  that  makes 
life  happy,  but  which  are  as  surely  closed  to  him  as  though  the 
street  were  an  endless  gorge  carved  in  the  living  rock.  He 
thinks  of  the  much  vaunted  principle,  that  all  are  equal,  and 
which  he  has  never  heard  contradicted,  and  yet  he  knows  that  he 
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is  no  more  equal  to  the  inhabitants  of  yonder  houses  than  is  the 
lowest  Siberian  serf  eqoal  to  the  czar  of  all  the  Bossias.  Can 
one  blame  him,  then,  for  believing  that  he  has  been  cheated 
somehow  by  these  people,  and  hating  them  for  it)  or  for  follow- 
ing blindly  after  the  first  leader  who  rises  with  a  promise  of 
real  eqnality  upon  his  banner  f 

Thus  we  see  that  only  where  real  equality  exists  can  we  hope 
for  successful  republican  government,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
New  Eogland  town-meeting  is  as  characteristic  of  that  region 
as  Tammany  Hall  is  of  New  York,  or  class  rule  is  of  Europe. 
Therefore,  the  question  upon  whose  solution  hangs  the  very 
existence  of  our  republican  institutions  is  the  problem  of  i>ov- 
erty,  or  how  can  be  cut  away  from  society  the  very  lowest  planes, 
and  at  the  same  blow  practically  extinguish  the  upper  ones  and 
again  approach  that  condition  of  practical  equality  that  exists 
only  in  the  rural  portions  of  our  country.  That  we  would  ban- 
ish the  rich  by  banishing  the  poor  is  consequent  upon  the  &ct 
that  the  work  now  done  by  the  very  lowest  grades  of  humanity 
would  then  be  necessarily  performed  by  better  paid  labor,  and 
thus  by  vastly  raising  the  price  of  labor  and  consequently  the 
price  of  everything  else,  we  would  leave  little  room  for  the 
accumulation  of  vast  fortunes. 

Some  may  think  that  the  only  correct  answer  to  the  question 
is  a  return  to  rural  life  by  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  earth. 
But  in  the  first  place  such  a  return  is  impossible,  and,  secondly, 
it  would  not  have  the  desired  effect  For  rural  life  is  only  an 
incentive  to  equality  once  established,  since  there  have  existed 
many  oligarchies  in  agricultural  regions.  Personally,  however, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  right  path  has  been  indicated  by 
Malthus  in  his  great  essay  on  population.  Now,  none  will 
dispute  that  the  breeding  of  men  is  dependent  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  the  breeding  of  any  other  animal.  Hence,  if  we 
keep  the  sexes  apart  there  can  be  no  births.  It  is  likewise 
evident,  I  think,  that  by  allowing  the  poor  to  multiply  un- 
checked, save  by  the  laws  of  nature,  we  are  breeding  a  racey  as 
it  were,  of  people  who  overstock  the  labor  market  and  thus 
lower  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  in  general  and  increase 
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that  feeling  of  unrest  and  discontent  that  is  fast  growing  into  a 
menace  to  civilization.  Therefore,  why  not  enact  legislation 
prohibiting  marriage  until  the  couple  desiring  to  enter  into  the 
bonds  of  matrimony  are  capable  of  famishing  sufficient  means 
of  subsistence  to  provide  comparative  comfort  to  an  average 
sized  fiEunilyf  If  this  could  be  successfully  accomplished  few 
can  doubt  that  the  poor  would  soon  be  practically  extinct. 

There  are  two  chief  objections  to  such  a  plan.  The  first  and 
most  imi>ortant  of  which  is  that  the  poor  would  coiitinue  to 
breed  without  the  formality  of  marriage,  and  thus  the  law 
would  but  lower  their  condition  without  gaining  the  required 
end.  But  by  enacting  at  the  same  time  severe  penal  laws 
attaching  heavy  penalties  to  the  illicit  breeding  of  children,  I 
think  this  objection  would  be  overcome.  The  second  of  the 
charges  that  those  who  object  to  such  a  law  bring,  is  that  if 
successful  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose  it  would  act  as 
a  premium  on  sexual  vice.  And  this  objection  is  undoubtedly 
true  and  valid.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  condition  would 
be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  vast  benefit  to  mankind  con- 
sequent ui>on  a  banishment  of  poverty  from  the  social  structure. 
I  have  been  in  few  i>ortions  of  this  country  where  morals  are  as 
loose,  in  this  respect,  as  in  the  rural  i>ortions  of  New  England. 
And  yet  can  their  condition  be  compared,  for  a  moment^  with 
that  of  the  population  of  New  York  City  f  Which  is  pref- 
erable f  Can  we  not  make  that  small  sacrifice  in  order  to 
banish  at  one  blow  the  cloud  which  hangs  with  gathering  black- 
ness over  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  ! 

Theodore  Cox. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DAY* 

BY  REV.   HAMILTON  M.   BABTLETT. 

THE  present  age  is  peculiar  among  other  ways  in  that  it 
forces  upon  public  attention  a  wide  range  of  topics  of 
thonght.  The  political,  sociological,  edncational,  and  religious 
problems  of  our  own  country,  coming  up  in  every  variety  of 
form,  demand  consideration,  while  our  opportunities  of  know- 
ing what  is  being  said  and  done  everywhere,  make  the  public 
questions  of  all  other  x>eoples  of  intense  interest  to  us  also.  The 
result  is  that  one  who  would  fit  himself  to  discharge  life's  re- 
sponsibilities wisely,  must  have  a  wide  range  of  intellectual 
vision ;  he  must  keep  abreast  of  the  developments  of  his  time 
and  make  himself  familiar  with  a  thousand  questions  which  did 
not  come  within  the  horizon  of  our  fathers. 

The  necessity  of  doing  this  has  given  rise  to  journalism,  the 
field  of  which  has  been  steadily  enlarging.  It  has  two  legiti- 
mate ends,  the  one  of  informing  us  of  the  best,  not  the  worst., 
which  is  being  said  and  done  in  the  world,  and  the  other  of 
editorial  discussion  of  every  problem  of  current  interest  The 
latter  is  undoubtedly  its  highest  function.  It  is  the  one  which 
has  been  the  most  neglected  and  abused,  bat  which  is  now 
assuming  its  rightful  importance.  It  is  being  increasingly  rec- 
ognized that  an  appeal  to  reason  is  what  the  widest  public 
demands,  and  that  in  the  impartial  and  fearless  discussion  of 
current  problems  journalism  has  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for 
useftdness.  Influenced  by  this  conception,  journalism  has  vastly 
improved  its  intellectual  and  moral  tone  within  the  last  decade, 
and  may  be  trusted  to  improve  it  much  more  in  the  future.  It 
has  attracted  to  its  service  many  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  the 
time,  who  in  any  other  age  would  have  been  statesmen,  lawyers, 

«  This  article  will  also  be  found  in  a  brochure  relating  to  the  plans  of  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  A.  I.  C.  now  in  press. 
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or  clergymen.  It  is  now  possible  to  find  in  the  colamns  of  sec- 
nlar,  religions,  or  literary  periodicals  every  week  a  large  amonnt 
of  matter  conceived  in  the  best  spirit,  written  in  the  best  form, 
and  giving  the  best  available  discnssion  of  the  most  serions 
questions  of  the  time.  Much  of  this  is  written  by  specialists, 
by  men  who  are  recognized  authorities,  who  have  no  other  end 
in  view  except  to  serve  the  public,  and  who  recognize  the  press 
as  the  best  possible  medium  of  communication  with  the  public. 
The  range  of  these  articles  includes  every  variety  of  timely 
topia  They  afford  information,  and  their  discussion  offers 
instruction  which  the  most  of  us  have  no  possibility  of  finding 
elsewhere.  We  have  the  alternatives  only  of  reading  them  or 
of  remaining  in  ignorance  of  some  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems of  our  times,  the  right  solution  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  ideal  citizen  will  make 
himself  familiar  with  these  current  topics  of  thought  Democ- 
racy has  given  the  i>eople  the  privilege,  and  thrown  upon  them 
the  responsibility,  of  solving  the  problems  of  society  in  their 
own  way.  Political,  social,  educational,  and  religious  questions 
are  not  now  solved  by  a  few  philosophers,  statesmen,  or  ecclesi- 
astics, but  they  are  thrown  into  the  arena  of  public  discussion, 
and  are  eventually  settled  in  accordance  with  the  popular  ver- 
dict Public  opinion  is  the  new  king  which  this  age  has  en- 
throned in  place  of  an  hereditary  sovereign.  The  development 
of  the  time  is  in  the  direction  of  giving  public  opinion  a  more 
imi>erative  voice,  and  of  submitting  a  wider  range  of  topics  to 
its  decision.  This  is  a  tendency  which  has  the  greatest  possibili- 
ties, either  of  good  or  evil — of  evil  if  the  i>eople  remain  unin- 
formed, their  opinion  thereby  being  worthless ;  of  good  if  they 
are  taught  to  examine  widely,  profoundly,  and  fairly,  and 
thereby  acquire  the  power  of  deciding  wisely.  Nothing,  not 
even  despotic  authority,  can  be  worse  for  a  country  than  an 
uninformed  public.  It  is  sure  to  be  the  victim  of  demagogues 
and  charlatans,  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause, 
and  using  it  for  their  own  nefarious  ends.  The  opportunity  of 
all  social  parasites  is  gone,  however,  when  the  public  is  well 
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informed.  Then  its  jadgments  are  osoally  correct.  This  is  the 
ground  of  faith  in  democracy,  that  the  people  can  be  trusted  to 
decide  wisely  when  they  have  informed  themselves  ui>on  the 
merits  of  a  question. 

Unfortunately  we  have  a  very  ill-informed  publia  The 
people  are,  of  course,  always  ignorant  until  they  have  been  in- 
structed. But  in  this  country  the  most  have  been  too  busy 
about  other  matters  to  gain  adequate  instruction.  Moreover, 
we  have  welcomed  so  many  foreigners,  necessarily  ignorant  of 
our  language  and  institutions,  and  have  so  generously  accorded 
them  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  that  the  educational  average 
of  the  i>eople  has  been  lowered.  The  result  is  that  the  gravest 
questions  are  being  decided  by  a  jury  that,  for  the  time,  at 
least,  is  blind  and  deaf,  being  able  neither  to  see  things  in  their 
true  relations  nor  to  hear  the  arguments.  We  have  only  one 
remedy.  The  i>eople  must  be  taught  to  think  about  these  ques- 
tions which  we  ask  them  to  answer.  They  must  recognize  that 
their  right  solution  is  vital,  not  only  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  but  to  its  safety  and  the  continued  happiness  of  its 
people.  They  must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  an  unworthy  citi- 
zen who  does  not  seriously  undertake  to  inform  himself  upon  all 
questions  which  come  within  the  limits  of  popular  discussion 
and  decision. 

There  is  only  one  place  where  this  work  of  instruction  can 
begin,  and  that  is  where  all  higher  education  begins — in  the 
schools.  Whether  it  shall  be  begun  or  not  is  simply  a  question 
of  self-preservation.  Democracy  imposes  new  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities upon  the  individual ;  it  should  therefore  adapt  the 
education  it  offers  to  prepare  him  to  discharge  them  wisely.  It 
requires,  in  some  respects,  a  system  of  education  of  its  own. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  possible  to  add  another  branch  to 
public  instruction,  giving  to  those  who  are  fitted  to  use  it  the 
opportunity  of  studying  current  topics  of  thought,  as  presented 
in  a  judiciously  chosen  series  of  quotations  from  the  best  dis- 
cussions of  the  secular,  religious,  and  x>6riodic  press.  If  the 
plan  is  feasible  it  is  certainly  desirable,  and  for  reasons  which 
only  need  clear  statement  to  make  their  force  apparent. 
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In  the  first  place  snch  a  coarse  of  study  wonld  prove  a  vain- 
able  means  of  education  and  culture.  The  end  of  education  is 
undoubtedly  not  only  to  develop  the  mental  and  moral  faculties, 
but  also  to  adjust  one  properly  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  life.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  that  system  of  education 
which  leaves  out  of  account  preparation  for  the  right  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship ;  which  does  not  even  remind  us  of 
the  existence  of  the  most  serious  public  questions  of  our  time  f 
Plainly  it  is  defective  at  a  most  essential  point  Here,  there- 
fore, is  a  point  where  modern  education  should  adapt  itself  to 
modern  requirements;  it  should  seek  to  enlarge  the  field  of 
vision  of  youth  beyond  that  of  individual  or  material  interests, 
and  endeavor  to  set  them  thinking  rightly  upon  matters  of 
current  discussion.  Such  instruction  would  be  welcomed  by  a 
numerous  class  of  young  people.  They  are  naturally  interested 
in  current  questions.  In  their  debating  societies,  in  school  and 
college,  such  topics  are  generally  chosen  for  discussion.  A 
course  of  study  of  timely  topics  would  greatly  quicken  the 
intellectual  life  which  shows  itself  in  these  discussions.  It 
would  make  it  certain  that  young  men  so  taught  would  have  a 
wide  range  of  vision,  breadth  of  culture,  acquaintance  with  the 
best  thoughts  and  most  important  events  of  their  time,  and 
throughout  life  be  anxious  students  of  affairs.  This  would  pro- 
duce the  best  results  in  every  direction  in  which  citizens  act, 
making  them  more  intelligent  in  the  town-meeting,  in  the 
caucus,  and  at  the  polls.  The  study  of  current  questions  has 
bred  such  statesmen  as  Henry  Clay,  Horace  Oreeley,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  they  are  types  of  men  who  naturally 
grow  out  of  such  study.  This  is  also  essential  to  the  widest 
culture  and  highest  enjoyment  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life;  for  current  questions  are  of  infinite  variety  and  many  of 
them  of  the  profoundest  importance.  To  be  brought  up  in  com- 
X>arative  ignorance  of  them  is  a  misfortune.  Any  one  who  has 
his  thought  early  directed  toward  them,  under  wise  instruction, 
wiU  have  cause  for  life-long  gratitude. 

Moreover  the  proposed  course  of  study  would  tend  to  destroy 
the  partisan  spirit  in  which  most  public  questions,  religious  as 
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well  as  i>olitical,  are  now  considered,  and  which  is  fatal  to  an 
intelligent  decision.  This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  of  the 
time.  The  worst  elements  in  public  life,  and  they  are  very 
powerfnly  do  their  utmost  to  discourage  indei>endent  judgment 
and  use  every  means  to  stimulate  party  spirit.  Nothing  else 
needs  to  be  considered  with  such  critical  and  judicial  eyes  as 
campaign  literature.  Therefore  the  most  valuable  acquisition 
which  a  citizen  can  make  is  the  philosophic  spirit  which  inquires 
in  all  directions  and  compares  and  weighs  arguments.  The  study 
of  current  topics  would  develop  this  spirit  Young  people  so 
instructed  would  learn  to  do  their  own  thinking  aud  make  their 
own  judgments.  They  would  not  unquestionably  accept  the 
arguments  of  one  paper  or  blindly  support  the  policy  of  one 
party.  Tiiey  could  not  be  deceived  by  charlatans  nor  be  led  by 
demagogues. 

Besides,  the  influence  of  such  study  upon  public  discussion  of 
current  questions  would  be  elevating.  The  newspaper  is  com- 
I>elled  by  the  laws  of  self-preservation  to  be  something  very  like 
its  constituency,  and  so  also  is  the  politician.  They  will  appeal 
to  the  reason,  they  will  stop  insulting  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  with  such  palpable  fallacies  and  misrepresentations,  if 
the  public  is  intelligent  and  well  informed;  otherwise  never. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  exert  a  healthier  influence  upon  public 
discussion  than  the  knowledge  that  increasing  numbers  of  the 
brightest  minds  are  being  taught  to  discriminate  between  the 
specious  and  the  true.  If  such  instruction  were  continued  for  a 
generation  its  influence  would  be  simply  incalculable  in  com- 
X>elling  fiftimess  in  discussion  and  honesty  in  public  life.  There 
is  no  question  of  the  future  which  would  not  thereby  receive 
more  intelligent  consideration  and  more  rapid  solution. 

And  further,  it  is  easily  seen  that  such  study  would  guide  many 
gifted  young  men  into  a  career.  They  would  find  the  study  of 
social,  economic,  political,  religious,  or  educational  questions 
the  magnet  which  would  draw  them  in  the  direction  in  which 
their  capacities  fit  them  to  walk  with  the  greatest  i>ersonal  de- 
light and  the  widest  usefulness.  Education  would  thereby  open 
the  door  widely,  disclosing  the  greatest  concerns  of  after  life. 
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It  is  only  natural  to  assume  that  many  woold  find  these  themes 
so  allnring  that  nothing  bnt  life-long  study  would  satisfy.  This 
age  peculiarly  needs  that  such  doors  should  be  thrown  oi>en 
widely.  Commercial  allurements  were  never  greater;  they 
should  be  balanced  by  showing  the  variety  and  charm  of  intel- 
lectual pursuits  in  their  truly  attractive  light. 

The  strongest  considerations  of  public  safety  and  of  individual 
advantage,  therefore,  urge  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  cur- 
rent topics  of  discussion  into  the  school,  academic,  and  collegiate 
instruction  of  the  time.  Experiments  already  made  in  this  di- 
rection make  it  evident  that  such  a  course  would  be  immedi- 
ately popular  among  the  more  intelligent  pupils.  While  this 
number  might  be  small,  compared  with  the  great  number  of 
youth  who  are  growing  up  to  citizenship,  they  would  be  the 
^'saving  remnant,"  the  minority  with  clear  ideas  and  right 
purposes,  which  ultimately  is  always  successful  in  enforcing  its 
views  upon  the  msgority.  Ere  long  they  would  make  it  dis- 
graceful for  a  citizen  of  this  country  to  be  ill  informed,  and  im- 
possible that  the  final  appeal  to  the  American  x>6ople  upon  any 
question  should  be  other  than  to  reason  and  conscience. 

Hamilton  M.  Babtlett. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  ** AUSTRALIA  AND  THE  AMERICAN 

CONTINENT." 

A  CORRECTION  OF  SOME  OF  MR.  HOPKINS'  ERRORS. 

BY  GEORGE  L.  MYERS. 

THE  dnty  of  editors  is,  of  coarse,  to  edit,  and  there  is  no 
donbt  that  the  majority  of  them  do  what  they  can  to  in- 
sure accuracy  ai>on  the  part  of  their  contribntors.  Bat  even  an 
editor  cannot  be  an  exi>ert  upon  every  imaginable  subject,  and 
the  responsibility  for  inaccuracies  in  magazine  articles  must 
primarily  rest  with  the  writers. 

The  third  paper  in  The  American  Journal  of  Politics 
for  June  is  entitled  '^Australia  and  the  American  Continent^" 
the  writer  being  Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins,  who  wishes  to  pose  as 
an  authority  uiK)n  all  questions  connected  with  the  federation 
of  the  British  Empire.  It  has  been  asserted  in  Oanadian  news- 
papers that  this  gentleman,  who  is  now  an  ultraloyal  Britisher, 
was  bom  in  the  United  States  and  has  never  set  foot  upon  the 
British  Isles.  Nevertheless,  he  writes  monographs,  largely 
composed  of  newspaper  gossip,  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bal- 
four, and  other  statesmen,  whom  he  has  not  even  seen. 

Having  lately  distinguished  himself  by  making  three  errors 
upon  matters  of  fact  in  an  article  ui>on  Lord  Bosebery  in  the 
April  number  of  The  Forumy  he  has  now  turned  his  attention  to 
The  American  Journal  of  Politics.  In  fairness  to  Mr. 
Hopkins,  it  must  be  admitted  that  one  of  his  mistakes,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  new  premier  of  Great  Britain,  was  trivial,  consisting 
merely  of  an  assertion  that  the  noble  lord  had  already  won  the 
Derby,  an  event  which  did  not  take  place  until  June  6 — ^more 
than  two  months  after  Mr.  Hopkins'  article  was  printed. 

The  misstatement  to  which  attention  is  now  asked  is  of  a 
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serious  character  and  requires  contradiction.  Upon  page  601  of 
the  issue  of  The  American  Journal  of  Politics  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  following  sentence  will  be  found:  ^^All  of  the 
Australian  colonies  have  varying  tariff  against  each  other,  and 
under  an  imperial  statute  none  are  allowed  to  discriminate  in*  favor 
of  one  another,^  or  of  a  foreign  country.''  The  portion  of  the 
statemert  printed  in  italics  is  absolutely  untrue;  the  last  five 
words  are  technically  correct,  but  they  are  misleading,  because 
no  explanation  is  vouchsafed  of  the  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  'Mmx)erial  statute."  Indeed,  their  accuracy  is  an  accident, 
as  Mr.  Hopkins  clearly  shows  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  all- 
important  provision  of  the  law  to  which  he  refers. 

At  an  intercolonial  conference  held  in  Melbourne  in  1871,  it 
was  proposed  to  establish  a  customs  union  of  all  the  Australian 
colonies. 

Another  conference  was  held  in  February,  1873,  and  again 
^'intercolonial  commercial  reciprocity"  was  demanded.  Lord 
Kimberly,  the  colonial  secretary,  was  apprised  by  cable  of  the 
wish  of  the  conference,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  Imperial 
Parliament  passed  the  ^'Australian  Colonial  Duties  Act."t  ^is 
occurred  twenty-one  years  since,  and  yet  Mr.  Hopkins,  mirabile 
dictUy  has  neither  read  nor  heard  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
statute ! 

The  object  of  the  act  was  to  empower  ''  each  colony  to  impose 
or  remit  differential  coldnial  duties,  and  constituted  Great 
Britain  as  ranking  only  witli  foreign  countries,  among  which 
there  was  to  be  equality  with  regard  to  duties  on  importation." 
This  quotation  is  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Eusden's  "History  of  Aus- 
tralia '%  Vol.  III.,  p.  644,  a  book  which  Mr.  Hopkins  would  do 
well  to  peruse  before  he  again  attempts  to  instruct  the  readers 
6f  this  journal  upon  any  Australian  constitutional  question. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  act  does  not,  incidentally,  forbid  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  foreign  countries. 

A  subsequent  intercolonial  conference  was  held  in  1881,  and 
intercolonial  free  trade  was  again  discussed,  yet  no  agreement 
was  arrived  at,  and  the  matter  still  remains  in  statu  quo. 

*  The  Italics  are  mine. 

t88  and  87  Victoria,  chapter  xzll. 
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In  1885  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed  an  act  constituting  a 
Federal  Council  of  Australasia,  '^  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
such  matters  of  common  Australasian  interest,  in  respect  to 
which  united  action  is  desirable,  as  can  be  dealt  with  without 
unduly  interfering  with  the  management  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  several  colonies,  by  their  resx)ective  legislatures."  Of  this 
assembly,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  writes:  ^'It  forms  a  pleasant 
little  Parliament  which  meets  at  eleven  and  generally  sits  till 
lunch,  for  its  average  sittings  are  indeed  shorter  than  those  of 
any  other  legislative  assembly  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  ex- 
cept that  equally  dignified  body,  our  own  House  of  Lords." 

The  Victorian  general  election  of  1889  turned  upon  the  side 
issue,  growing  out  of  the  main  policy  of  protection,  of  the 
answer  to  the  question,  ^'Australian  or  Victorian  Protection?  " 

Mr.  Hopkins'  knowledge  of  Australian  affairs  must  be  ex- 
tremely limited  ;  had  he  read  either  '^  Greater  Britain,"  or  Sir 
Henry  Parkes'  ''Fifty  Years  of  the  Making  of  Australian  His- 
tory," he  would  never  have  made  the  assertion  that  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  cannot  discriminate  in  &vor  of  each  other.  In 
fact,  had  he  casually  perused  the  latter  work,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  refrained  from  writing  the  article  which  I  am 
now  endeavoring  to  correct  and  to  elucidate. 

The  idea  of  two  or  more  colonies,  such  as  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralasia, separated  by  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean,  discriminating 
in  each  other's  fiavor  and  against  the  mother  country  may,  perhaps, 
be  the  latest  phase  of  the  moribund  fiscal  federation  fad,  which 
all  English  statesmen  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Lord  Salisbury  have 
repudiated  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  involve  a  return  to 
protection  upon  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  although  Mr.  Hopkins  advocates 
a  customs  union  between  Canada  and  Australasia,  he  refers  Ton 
page  597)  to  ^'when  the  time  comes  for  local  (Australasian)  fed- 
eration and  a  protective  tariff  against  the  world  .  .  .  ." 
How  long  the  former  policy  is  to  continue,  he  does  not  mention ; 
nor  does  he  state  that  under  the  latter  policy  the  population  of 
Canada,  during  the  ten  years  from  1881  to  1891,  increased  less 
than  twelve  x)er  cent.    And  while  he  tells  us  something  con- 
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oeming  the  views  of  Mr.  Patterson,  Sir  Thomas  Macllwraith,''' 
who  has  been  premier  of  a  colony  containing  100,000  fewer 
people  than  there  are  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  other  Australian 
politicians,  he  omits  to  mention  that  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  who  has 
been  four  times  premier  of  New  South  Wales  (population  1,130,- 
000),  and  whose  opinion,  by  reason  of  his  long  experience,  is  of 
more  value  than  that  of  anybody  else  in  Australasia,  is  opposed 
to  protection  in  any  disguise,  or  under  any  name,  although  he 
is  an  ardent  supporter  of  federation. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  inability  of  Australian  or  other  British 
colonies  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  a  foreign  country. 

As  is  well  known,  British  colonies  possess  no  power  to  make 
commercial  treaties ;  if  an  informal  agreement  is  arrived  at  be- 
tween a  British  colony  and  a  foreign  country,  that  agreement 
only  becomes  a  treaty  after  sanction  by  the  imperial  government, 
and  without  such  sanction  it  is  null  and  void.  The  self- 
governing  i>o6se8sions  of  Great  Britain,  however,  have  the 
right  of  fixing  their  own  tariff,  even  with  reference  to  imports 
from  the  mother  country,  provided  that  the  duties  which  are 
levied  are  not  of  a  discriminating  character. 

There  are  at  present  in  force  at  least  two  commercial  treaties 
by  which  British  colonies  are  compelled  to  admit  the  produce  of 
Belgium  and  the  German  ZoUverein  upon  the  same  terms  as 
they  receive  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These 
treaties  were  made  in  1862  and  1865  respectively  and,  by  virtue 
of  the  latter  agreement^  aU  British  possessions  now  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  ''most  favored  nation"  treatment,  notf  only  in  the 
Cterman  markets,  but  also  in  those  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria,  these  countries,  with  the  Gtorman  Empire,  having  a 
total  population  of  124,000,000.  Each  of  these  treaties  was  no 
doubt  formally  ratified  by  the  imperial  legislature  soon  after  it 
had  been  officially  signed. 

Being  unable  to  consult  Hertslet's  ''Commercial  Treaties"  for 
1862  and  1865,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  whether  the  legis- 

•  Mr.  Hopkins  writes  (p.  602) :    "  Sir  Thomas  Macllwrolth,  a  member  of  the  Queens- 
land UniversUj/  and  three  times  premier  of  that  colony  (aic) "    Blr  Thomas 

was  premier  of  Queensland  fW>m  1S79  to  1S83,  and  again  held  that  office  for  a  short 
time  In  1888.  Although  he  has  since  been  a  cabinet  minister,  I  find  no  record  of  his 
third  premiership. 
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latare  of  the  United  Kingdom  could  grant  to  Oanada  and  Aus- 
tralasia the  power  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  each  other,  without 
violating  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Belgian  and  Anglo- ZoUverein 
compacts. 

A  long-established  principle  of  international  law  prevents  the 
'^ denunciation"  of  tareaties  by  sections  or  clauses,  consequently 
they  cannot  be  abrogated  as  far  as  certain  colonies  are  con- 
cerned, and  yet  stand  in  reference  to  the  mother  country. 

The  retention  of  these  international  compacts  is  not  a  mere 
caprice  upon  the  part  of  the  home  government,  but  is  a  portion 
of  a  thoroughly  considered  policy,  as  was  fully  explained  by  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  a  member  of  the  Salisbury  government,  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  or  about  May  27,  1892. 

Eeturning  to  Mr.  Hopkins'  article,  we  find,  also  on  page  601, 
these  words  :  ^'If,  however,  the  United  States  is  to  be  excluded 
from  sharing  in  these  tariff  adjustments,  a  repeal  of  the  imperial 
regvlation  referred  to^  will  have  to  be  obtained  .  .  .''  Mr. 
Hopkins  had  not  previously  referred  to  any  ^  imperial  regtUa- 
tian,^^  but  to  an  ^^mperial  stoMe.^^  Such  looseness  of  language 
upon  the  part  of  one  who  professes  to  have  a  knowledge  of  con- 
stitutional questions  is  most  reprehensible;  it  causes  embarrass- 
ment to  readers  of  all  grades  of  knowledge. 

The  words  '^ statute"  and  <'act"  are  used  synonymously  to 
mean  a  bill  which  has  passed  both  houses  of  a  legislature  and 
has  received  the  royal  or  presidential  assent  The  word  "law" 
is  sometimes  used  with  the  same  meaning,  especially  when  it  is 
preceded  by*a  descriptive  adjective.  The  word  ''regulation" 
may  mean  simply  an  order- in-council ;  or  it  may  signify  some 
constitutional  principle. 

A  law,  statute,  or  act,  may  be  repealed,  that  is,  revoked  by  a 
subsequent  act.  But  a  constitutional  principle,  taking  the  form 
of  a  privilege  retained  by  the  mother  country,  and  not  con- 
ferred upon  its  dependencies,  cannot  be  repealed  by  statute, 
because  there  is  nothing  on  the  statute  book  to  repeal.  What 
is  necessary  to  nullify  the  influence  of  such  a  constitutional 
principle,  is  a  substantive  act  of  Parliament. 

*  The  italics  are  mine. 
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In  the  event  of  the  home  goyernment  agreeing  to  the  creation 
of  a  species  of  Zollverein  between  Canada  and  Australasia,  the 
mere  repeal  of  certain  clanses  of  a  number  of  statutes  which 
forbid  disoriminatiye  tarifGs  upon  the  part  of  colonies  would  be 
quite  insufficient ;  a  si>ecial  act,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonial  Duties  Act  of  1873,  would  be  requisite. 

Now  what  are  the  prosi>ects  of  imx>erial  legislation  permitting 
the  formation  of  a  customs  union  between  Canada  and  Austral- 
asiat 

In  1891  the  Dominion  sent  a  petition  to  England  requesting 
the  termination  of  such  treaties  as  prohibited  discriminatiye 
tariJBb  upon  the  part  of  Canada.  This  petition  conveyed  the 
impression  that  a  desire  existed  in  British  North  America  to 
place  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  upon  better  terms  than 
those  coming  from  foreign  countries. 

And  what  reply  was  received  t  Let  Lord  Knutsford,  the 
colonial  secretary  of  the  Conservative  government,  si>eak  for 
himself.     His  dispatch  is  dated  April  2,  1892  : 

.  .  .  .  In  so  far  as  the  right  here  claimed  consists  in  fixing  rates 
of  GUstomH  duties  applying  equally  to  all  foreign  countries,  the  mother 
country,  and  the  British  colonies,  Her  Majesty's  government  does  not 
contest  the  statement.  But  if  the  statement  is  to  be  taken  as  extend- 
ing to  a  claim  of  right  to  establish  discriminating  treaties  between  dif- 
ferent foreign  nations,  or  against  the  mother  country,  or  in  favor  of 
particular  colonies,  Her  Majesty's  government  is  obliged  to  point  out 
that  the  claim  is  stated  too  broadly,  for  no  such  general  right  has  hith- 
erto been  recognized,  nor  is  it  clear  that  it  would  be  admitted  by 

foreign  countries I  have  to  point  out  that  the  denunciation 

of  these  two  treaties  (Anglo-Belgian  and  Anglo-Zollverein)  would  not 
of  itself  confer  upon  the  Dominion  the  fi*eedom  in  fiscal  matters  which 
it  desires  to  obtain,  and  I  am  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  extensive 
changes  that  would  have  to  be  made  had  been  fully  realized  in  putting 
forward  this  proposal.  In  order,  therefore,  to  confer  upon  the  Domin- 
ion complete  freedom  in  its  negotiation  with  foreign  powers  it  would 
be  necessary  to  revise  very  extensively  the  existing  commercial  treaties 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  a  great  break-up  of  existing  commercial 
relations  of  which  Canada  now  enjoys  the  benefit  is  involved  in  the 
suggestion. 

Such  was  the  crushing  reply  to  the  petition  sent  to  the  colonial 
secretary  at  the  suggestion  of  the  loyal  Canadian  government. 
And  let  it  be  remembered  that  an  impression  was  given,  al- 
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tiioagh  there  was  no  actual  statement  in  so  many  words,  that 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  mother  country  might  form  a 
part  of  some  future  Canadian  tariff  law,  provided  the  desired 
treaty  '^ denunciation"  and  imperial  legislation  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

According  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  fiscal  federationists  have  now 
enlarged  their  demand;  they  have  probably  discovered  that 
Great  Britain  does  not  intend  to  change  her  tariff  policy  for  the 
special  advantage  of  the  colonies,  and  they  now  ask  for  power 
to  enable  Canada  and  Australasia  to  discriminate  against  the 
mother  country. 

In  the  face  of  the  emphatic  utterances  in  both  imperial  houses 
only  two  years  since,  when  arrangements  not  in  themselves 
detrimental  to  the  United  Kingdom,  although  they  involved 
changes  in  her  relations  with  foreign  countries  which  certainly 
would  have  been,  were  requested  by  Canada^  it  seems  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  discrimination,  which  might  in  some 
slight  degree  be  injurious  to  Great  Britain's  trade,  would  be 
granted.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Australia  could  have  '^pro- 
tected" herself  against  the  world  more  than  twenty  years  since 
and  has  not  done  so,  must  lead  unbiased  onlookers  to  the  con- 
clusion that  nothing  approaching  unanimity  prevails  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Australasia  as  far  as  fiscal  questions  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  no  doubt  a  very  young  man  ]  he  may  live  to 
see  the  Australian  continent  united  in  one  colony,  or  he  may 
even  see  a  federated  Australasia.  At  present  both  schemes  seem 
distant,  the  mother  colony,  New  South  Wales,  being  as  yet  un- 
represented in  that  '^ pleasant  little  Parliament,"  the  Federal 
Council,  and  New  Zealand  being  emphatically  opposed  to  any 
federal  proposal,  except  a  federation  of  the  whole  British 
Empire.  Upon  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  of  capacity  and 
experience  who  anticipate  changes  of  a  different  character; 
they  expect  to  see  the  continent  under  one  federal  republican 
government,  named  ''The  United  States  of  Australia." 

Mr.  Hopkins'  summarized  program  has  little  prosi>ect  of 
success  as  far  as  Clause  1 — the  customs  union  between  Austral- 
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asia  and  Oanada  —is  concerDed.  Clause  5,  the  fast^  steamship 
line  between  Halifax  and  Liverpool  (why  not  Milford  Haven  ?) 
appears  to  have  still  less  chanee  of  being  adopted  at  present, 
seeing  that  many  of  the  New  York  lines  pay  very  small  divi- 
dends or  none  at  all.  The  Goion  line  has  very  recently  ceased 
to  exist  and  the  American  company  is  reported  to  have  given  a 
'^ blanket"  mortgage  of  six  million  dollars  in  order  to  pay  for 
its  two  new  ships. 

It  is  a  carious  circumstance  that  the  last  article  published  in 
The  American  Journal  of  Politics  ui>on  a  subject  connected 
with  Oanada  contained  some  errors  ui>on  matters  of  fact,  which 
were  corrected  in  a  subsequent  number.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  this  coincidence  is  due  to  something  in  the 
Canadian  air,  assuming  that  both  writers  reside  in  the  Domin- 
ion, or  whether  these  unpardonable  errors  are  caused  by  the 
fact  that  some  persons  spend  all  their  time  in  writing,  currente 
cdlamoy  and  none  of  it  in  reading. 

George  L.  Myers. 

*  By  **  ftist"  I  mean  steamers  equal  in  speed  to  the  Ckimpania.  Mc0e8tic,  or  Paris,  I 
do  not  doubt  the  possibility  of  establishing  by  government  subsidy  a  line  possessing 
ships  somewhat  larger,  and  perhaps  slightly  faster,  than  the  Dominion  liner  Labrador, 
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\_N0te9  and  comments  concerning  affairs  of  interest  to  intelligent  and 
patriotic  citizens.  Address  communications  for  this  department  to 
Outlook  Department,  American  Journal  of  Politics.  114  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  OUy.] 

Tenement  Houses  in  New  York.— New  York's  tenement-house 
census,  Just  completed,  shows  39,188  tenement  houses  in  the  city's 
twenty-four  wards.  Of  this  number  2,346  are  what  are  called  rear 
houses,  in  which  live  56,180  people,  including  8,784  children,  who 
know  little  sunlight  or  air.  In  the  twentieth  ward  the  tenement 
population  is  80,499.  In  the  twelfth  ward  are  29,842  children  under 
five  years.  One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  tenement-house  com- 
mission calls  for  fireproof  construction  of  all  houses  holding  six  families. 


BESTBiCTiNa  Immigration.— The  conviction  in  many  thoughtful 
minds  that  further  restrictions  of  immigration  are  imperative  for  the 
safety  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  country  has  gained  much 
strength  by  reason  of  the  insurrection  which  has  Just  ended.  It  is  said 
that  seventy  per  cent  of  those  who  are  connected  with  strikes  and  other 
revolutionary  movements  in  this  country  are  persons  not  born  in  the 
United  States.  The  Huns  and  Poles  who  threatened  the  destruction  of 
(/hicago  and  rose  against  the  state  of  Illinois  are  more  dangerous  to 
the  working  population  of  which  they  claim  to  be  a  part  than  to  any 
other  classes.  If  the  country  cannot  be  relieved  of  these  elements  of 
national  peril,  it  may  at  least  protect  itself  against  their  further 
reinforcement  trom.  abroad.  Laws  which  have  allowed  the  entrance  of 
fourteen  per  cent  of  immigrants  who  cannot  read  or  write,  and  which 
have  turned  back  only  1,630  out  of  440,000,  are  altogether  too  loose  for 
safety.  An  organization  is  being  formed,  with  headquarters  in  Boston, 
to  promote  intelligence  on  this  subject  and  to  secure  more  adequate 
legislation  for  the  healthy  restriction  of  immigration.  It  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Immigration  Restriction  League.  It  is  non-partisan  and 
the  nlimber  of  prominent  men  already  connected  with  it  will  secure 
for  it  wide  attention.  Among  them  are  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Gen. 
Francis  A.  Walker,  Prof.  N.  8.  Shaler,  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  with  others  of 
equal  fame  in  New  England  and  many  in  other  states.  Its  aims  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  its  constitution  : 

**  The  objects  of  the  league  are  to  work  for  and  advocate  the  further 
Judicious  restriction  or  stricter  regulation  of  immigration.  It  will 
issue^documents  and  circulars,  solicit  facts  and  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, hold  public  meetings,  and  in  every  way  try  to  stir  up  public  opin- 
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ion  to  the  necessity  of  some  action.  It  is  not  an  object  of  this  league 
to  advocate  the  total  exclusion  of  immigrants  nor  to  debar  the  en- 
trance of  laborers  or  other  persons  of  such  character  and  standards  as 
fit  them  to  become  citizens.^' 


Statistics  of  Immioration.— The  following  statistics,  collated 
from  an  official  report  recently  submitted  to  Congress,  afford  signifi- 
cant information  as  to  the  increase,  decrease,  and  drift  of  foreign  immi- 
gration for  the  last  three  years. 
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Century   Papers  on   Civics.— Charles    Dudley   Warner  is   the 
author  of  a  most  interesting  paper  in  the  July  number  of  The  Century 
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on  ''  The  Attack  on  the  Senate,"  in  which  he  presents  these  among 
other  conchisions  :  *'  If  what  is  alleged  against  the  character  of  the 
senators  were  true,  the  deterioration  would  not  he  due  to  the  form  of 
our  government,  but  to  our  general  false  materialistic  conception  of 
life.  And  the  character  of  the  senators  will  be  raised  by  the  appreci- 
ation of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  individual  states,  as  it  will 
be  lowered  by  a  d^p*adatlon  of  the  states.''  He  further  says  (and 
here  he  points  to  the  influences  by  which  the  question  of  "  deg^rada- 
tion  "  is  determined) :  "  A  great  nation  is  made  only  by  worthy  citi- 
zens  If  the  Senate  at  any  time  lacks  ability  and  integrity, 

that  is  because  the  states  choose  to  send  their  inferior  and  untrust- 
worthy men.  The  voters  alone  are  to  blame.  No  good  government 
can  exist  with  ignorant  and  corrupt  voters." 

Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  and  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Civics,  in  the  same  number  of  The  Centuty,  presents  an 
article  of  equal  interest  and  value  on  *'  What  German  Cities  do  for 
their  Citizens."  It  may  be  news  to  most  American  readers  that  '*in 
the  conception  of  a  German  city  government  there  are  no  limits  what- 
ever to  the  municipal  functions,"  and  that  each  is  at  liberty  *'to  pro- 
mote in  every  feasible  way  its  own  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  its  citi- 
zens." The  German  city  holds  itself  responsible  for  the  education, 
provisions  for  amusements  and  recreation,  health,  moral  interests,  pro- 
motion of  thrift,  and  general  well-being  of  all.  Burgomasters  are 
virtually  life  incumbents,  as  are  also  their  chief  associates  in  author- 
ity. Abrupt  and  capricious  changes  in  policy  are  not  to  be  feared. 
Stable  conditions  are  assured,  with  steady  progress  in  the  realization  of 
ideals,  with  an  economy  and  generous  foresight  ''such  as  no  other 
nation  has  ever  exhibited."  Water  supplies,  sanitary  conditions, 
lighting,  street  cleaning,  education,  poor  relief,  all  these  are  brought  to 
a  state  of  perfection  possible  only  under  conditions  which  do  not  per- 
mit the  periodical  overturning  of  municipal  affairs  by  greedy  and 
scheming  politicians. 

Harvard  Casts  out  Bacchus.— At  Harvard's  late  commencement, 
an  order  was  issued  that  no  punches  nor  spirituous  liquors  of  any  kind 
should  be  used  at  the  banquets,  class  dinners,  and  other  festivities  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  college.  The  results,  according  to  the  daily 
papers,  were  seen  in  an  entire  absence  of  '*  the  bacchanalian  revels  " 
which  have  been  one  of  the  features  of  commencements  at  Harvard 
and  other  colleges.  The  change  is  notable  in  more  ways  than  one.  It 
shows  that  tbe  growth  of  rational  temperance  sentiment  is  beginning 
to  affect  even  our  higher  seats  of  learning,  where  great  scorn  is  usually 
affected  towards  anything  that  savors  of  fanaticism.  Harvard  lias  set 
the  example  here  which  every  American  institution  of  learning  ought 
to  follow. — Christian  at  Work. 


The  Liquor  Traffic— Archbishop  Ireland,  in  a  recent  address 
before    the   Minnesota    Total   Abstinence  Association,  said :      '*  We 
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thought  we  meant  business  years  ago  in  this  warfare  against  drink,  but 
I  hope  God  will  forgive  us  for  our  weakness,  for  we  went  into  the  bat- 
tle-fteld  without  sufficient  resolution.  We  labored  under  the  fatal  mis- 
take that  we  could  argue  out  the  question  with  the  liquor  sellers.  We 
imagined  there  was  some  power  in  moral  suasion ;  that  when  we 
should  show  them  the  evil  of  their  ways  tbey  would  abandon  the 
traffic.  We  have  seen  there  is  no  hope  of  improving  in  any  shape  or 
form  the  liquor  traffiCv  There  is  nothing  now  to  be  done  but  to  wipe  it 
out  completely." 

Chicago  Civics  Club.— Under  this  title,  the  Institute's  Chicago 
members  have  effected  an  organization  which  gives  promise  of  great 
usefulness.  A  meeting  preliminary  to  organization  was  held  at  the 
Union  League  Club,  in  February,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by 
President  Waite  of  the  Institute,  Judge  John  W.  Cary,  Judge  Henry 
M.  Shepard,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Johnson,  W.  A.  Giles,  Edward  M.  Win- 
ston, F.  W.  Parker,  Judge  Luther  M.  Shreve,  Col.  H.  P.  Davidson,  Dr. 
Ira  W.  Allen,  Col.  P.  T.  Townley,  and  others.  At  subsequent  meet- 
ings the  organization  was  completed.  The  present  officers  are  Judge 
E.  B.  Sherman,  LL.D.,  president.  Rev.  O.  E.  Murray,  D.D.,  vice- 
president,  and  E.  M.  Winston,  secretary.  Among  the  Institute's  mem- 
bers in  Chicago  are  :  George  E.  Adams,  Ferd  W.  Peck,  Thomas  B. 
Bryan,  Judge  Henry  M.  Shepard,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  E.  Cheney, 
Prof.  David  Swing,  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  L.  Z.  Leiter,  Col.  F. 
W.  Parker,  John  W.  Cary,  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Sherman,  the  Rev.  G^rge 
D.  Shepard,  Prof.  Albert  G.  Lane,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Prof.  G^eorge 
W.  Hough,  Prof.  J.  J.  Halsey,  Daniel  Goodwin,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  John- 
son, D.D.,  Dr.  Ira  W.  Allen,  Lewis  H.  Bisbee,  Willard  T.  Block,  E. 
W.  Bemis,  Ph.D.,  Maj.  A.  L.  Cheney,  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Danforth,  Col.  H. 
P.  Davidson,  C.  N.  Fay,  William  H.  French,  Dr.  Malcolm  Gunn, 
Franklin  Hathaway,  Hiram  Holmes,  Charles  B.  Harmon,  Willis  G. 
Jackson,  Prof  Alfred  Kirk,  Eugene  C.  Long,  G^rge  E.  Newcomb, 
Oliver  W.  Norton,  Dr.  Selim  H.  Peabody,  Homer  E.  Sargent,  D. 
Henry  Sheldon,  Luther  M.  Shreve,  P.  T.  Townley,  and  Edward  M. 
Winston. 


Patriotism  not  a  Lost  Virtue.— In  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  councilors  of  the  Institute  of  Civics,  published  in  the  Times 
of  that  city,  we  find  the  following : 

**  The  work  of  the  Institute  has  been  carried  on  solely  by  the  volun- 
tary cooperation  of  good  citizens  and  the  faithful  services  of  unpaid 
officers.  It  has  thus  Airnished  in  itself  an  object  lesson  in  the  man- 
ifestation of  the  qualities  in  citizenship  which  it  seeks  to  inspire. 
When  men  of  suitable  abilities,  in  the  midst  of  the  demands  of  their 
various  callings,  are  willing  to  assume  the  onerous  burden  of  official 
direction  in  so  large  a  work  as  this  without  pecuniary  compensation, 
and  more  than  two  thousand  busy  citizens  of  the  highest  standing  in 
localities    throughout    the  country  are   willing,  as    'councilors,'    to 
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codperate  through  voluotary  labohs  and  contributions,  the  most  pessi- 
mistic may  be  encouraged  to  believe  that  true  patriotism  is  not  a  lost 
virtue." 

It  is  true  that  the  Institute's  officers  are  d&voting  to  it  valuable  time 
in  the  manner  stated  ;  and  this  fact  should  assure  for  them  the  fiill 
measure  of  material  support  requisite  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
great  work  intrusted  to  their  direction. 


EXEMPLABS  IN  CITIZENSHIP.— Hou.  Justin  8.  MorHll,  the  senior 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  years  as  well  as  length  of  serv- 
ice, has  entered  upon  his  eighty-fourth  year.  Erect  of  form,  firm  of 
step,  and  bright  of  eye,  at  the  end  of  his  forty  years  of  congressional 
service,  twelve  in  the  House,  and  twenty-eight  in  the  Senate,  he  is  still, 
as  he  has  always  been,  an  example  to  his  colleagues  in  his  con- 
stant attendance  upon  legislative  sessions  and  his  patriotic  devotion  to 
the  highest  ideals  of  duty.  He,  with  Hon.  William  Strong,  who  is  a 
little  younger  and  equally  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  are  the  senior 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Civics'  Board  of  Trustees.  After  twenty 
years  of  continuous  and  distinguished  service  on  the  bench  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Strong  is  actively  em- 
ployed as  counsel  in  important  legal  affairs,  and  in  philanthropic  serv- 
ices. He  has  long  been  president  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and, 
since  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Waite,  his  predecessor  in  that  office, 
he  has  but  once  (when  traveling)  fail^  to  occupy  his  place  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute's  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  annual  meetings  at 
Washington.  Another  member  of  the  Institute,  of  about  the  same 
age,  proudly  named  by  the  people  of  his  own  state  as  the  *'  first  citizen 
of  Massachusetts,"  is  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  of  Boston,  whose  serv- 
ices in  all  good  causes  have  brought  a  crown  of  honor  for  his  vigorous 
old  age.  Henry  Barnard,  the  Nestor  among  great  American  educators, 
older  than  any  of  them,  is  another  of  its  interested  members.  To  be 
associated  in  the  work  of  an  institution  which  commands  the  sympl^thy 
and  support  of  such  citizens,  and  has  had  the  cooperation  of  Mark 
Hopkins,  Theodore  T.  Woolsey,  Noah  Porter,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  and 
like  men  of  honored  memory,  ought  to  be  an  inspiration  to  high 
endeavor  for  all  its  members. 


Extension  Department  A.  I.  C— To  arouse  a  patriotic  interest 
in  civics  is  almost  useless  unless  such  interest  be  supplemented  and 
made  potent  by  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  questions  of  the 
day.  To  place  such  knowledge  within  reach  of  all  citizens  is  the  prob- 
lem now  confronting  the  Extension  Department.  The  Department  of 
Popular  Work  has  until  recently  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of 
having  no  adequate  arrangements  for  reaching  the  people  at  large. 
With  the  reorganization  of  the  department  and  the  fusion  with  it  of 
an  association  of  high  standing,  plans  have  been  devised  by  which  this 
result  is  possible.  In  the  spring  of  1894,  under  the  name  of  the  Cur- 
rent Topic  Association,  a  definite  original  scheme  for  the  systematic 
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study  of  current  topics  was  introduced  into  many  public  and  private 
schools  of  the  country.  Clubs  were  formed  among  business  men,  in  one 
instance  the  mayor  of  the  town  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  work. 
The  plan  was  strongly  recommended  by  more  than  fifty  of  the  foremost 
public  men  and  educators  in  the  country,  including  Senators  Morgan 
and  Sherman,  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Hon.  Theo.  Roosevelt,  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Henry  Randall  Waite, 
President  A.  I.  C,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  U.  8.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Dr.  J.  C.  Mackenzie  of  Lawrence ville  School,  Hon.  Seth 
Low,  and  Cyrus  Northrop,  President  University  of  Minnesota.  School 
officials  introduced  it  into  the  curriculum,  and  the  state  of  New  York 
made  use  of  it  in  teachers'  institutes  and  training  classes.  The  fact 
was  apparent  from  the  first  that  the  people  had  been  waiting  for  just 
such  a  plan.  Success  was  assured,  and  by  the  beginning  of  summer 
the  number  of  clubs  had  grown  beyond  all  expectation.  As  the  result,  a 
stronger  organization  has  become  necessary,  and  the  work  inaugurated 
by  this  association  will  in  the  future  be  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Extension  Department  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics. 
Mr.  Hughes  DeC.  Slater,  who  is  the  successor  of  the  late  Col.  Geo.  T. 
Balch  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  as  the  director  of  the 
department,  was  the  originator  of  the  Current  Topic  Association,  and 
is  admirably  fitted  to  further  the  aims  of  the  Institute  along  this  par- 
ticular line. 

The  work  of  this  department  will  be  principally  carried  on  through 
clubs  organized  all  over  the  country.  The  purpose  of  these  clubs  will 
be  to  promote  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  civic  duty  and  a 
more  virile  patriotism,  by  a  systematic,  careful  study  of  current  events, 
especially  by  an  intelligent  reading  of  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
The  details  for  the  organization  and  conduct  of  clubs  have  been  care- 
fully worked  out  and  are  now  ready  for  publication.  The  original 
scheme  has  been  improved  in  many  particulars,  a  number  of  usefiil 
hints  have  been  gained  from  the  experience  of  the  clubs  already 
formed,  and  the  facts  thus  obtained  are  embodied  in  the  new  plan. 

An  important  feature  of  the  department  is  its  corps  of  lecturers, 
numbering  upwards  of  two  hundred  twenty-five  citizens,  all  ex- 
ceptionally qualified  for  useful  service  through  the  delivery  of  addresses 
before  lyceums,  secular  and  religious  associations  of  young  people, 
teachers'  institutes,  and  other  educational  assemblies,  religious  meet- 
ings, workingmen's  societies.  Law  and  Order  Societies,  Municipal 
Leagues,  Good  Government  Clubs,  and  other  civic  associations,  and 
especially  before  the  various  organizations  related  to  the  Institute  as 
auxiliaries. 

The  scope  and  adaptability  of  the  plan  are  clearly  shown  by  the 
broad  field  covered  in  its  past  success,  and  the  cooperation  of  every 
councilor  of  the  Institute  in  this  practical  work  is  heartily  desired. 
Through  the  agency  of  these  clubs  the  patriotic  purpose  and  noble 
aims  of  the  Institute  will  be  made  known  to  many  thousands  who 
would  be  accessible  in  perhaps  no  other  way.    Such  direct  and  corn- 
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preheusive  efforts  for  the  accomplishmeDt  of  the  objects  of  the  Insti- 
tute surely  merit  the  interest  and  assistance  of  every  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Correspondence  with  the  department  is  invited,  and  further  infor- 
mation as  to  the  details  of  the  plan  will  be  gladly  furnished.  Address 
Extension  Department  A.  I.  C,  Box  348,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Bimetallic  Currencv  and  a  Gold  Basis.— Money  should,  of 
all  things,  be  stable  in  its  value,  as  it  is  used  as  the  measure  of  most 
other  values.  It  should  be  in  the  most  convenient  form  for  transport- 
ing and  counting. 

The  prerogative  of  issuing  money  should  be  confined  strictly  to  the 
government.  This  prerogative  is  a  source  of  profit,  and  in  no  other 
way  can  this  profit  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  except 
through  lessened  taxes,  more  public  works,  etc.,  etc. 

The  use  of  coin,  or  token  money,  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  the 
continual  coining,  counting  and  recounting,  shipping  and  reshipping, 
of  large  quantities  of  ''specie ''  is  a  folly  and  a  waste  unworthy  of  our 
present  civilization. 

Let  the  government  purchase  any  or  all  silver  bullion  mined  in  the 
United  States,  when  offered  at  the  market  price  of  such  bullion  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  ;  provided y  that  it  can  secure  at  the  same  time  a 
like  value  of  gold  bullion  (mined  anywhere)  at  the  market  price  of  such 
bullion  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Then  let  the  government  issue  treasury  notes  (legal  tender)  on  this 
bullion,  redeemable,  on  demand,  half  in  gold  and  half  in  silver  bullion  ; 
and  as  a  continual  reserve  of  fifty  per  cent  with  which  to  meet  out- 
standing liabilities  is  considered  good  banking,  the  government  would 
issue  two  for  one,  and  store  the  bullion  away  inviolate,  excepting  as  a 
redemption  fund  for  these  treasury  notes. 

The  first  note  thus  issued  would  determine  the  basis  for  all  time  ;  for 
instance,  the  first  two  dollar  note  would  be  redeemable  in  as  much 
gold  bullion  as  a  gold  dollar  will  buy  (say  twenty-six  grains)  and  also 
as  much  silver  bullion  as  a  gold  dollar  would  buy  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  on  the  date  when  the  note  is  presented  for  redemption. 

The  number  of  grains  of  gold  to  the  dollar  would  remain  fixed,  while 
the  number  of  grains  of  silver  might  vary ;  the  government  would 
simply  guarantee  against  a  decline  in  silver,  which  it  could  afford  to 
do,  and  an  advance  in  silver  would  be  an  additional  profit. 

Of  course,  no  small  amounts  would  be  presented  for  redemption  ;  and 
in  fact,  when  the  public  are  certain  that  the  currency  they  hold  can  be 
redeemed  at  pleasure,  in  tangible  values,  they  do  not  care  to  redeem  it. 

The  amount  of  gold  bullion  that  could  be  secured  would  be  the  only 
limit  to  the  issue,  and  the  issue  would  be  continuous.  All  purchases  of 
bullion,  of  course,  would  be  paid  for  in  treasury  notes.  The  only  coin 
used  should  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  silver  halves,  quarters,  dimes,  and 
nickels  for  small  change.  Then  when  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
come  to  their  senses  and  fix  a  '*  ratio,"  we  can  adopt  it  at  a  minute's 
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notice,  without  disturbing  our  system  in  tlie  least.  The  production  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1894  will  probably  be 
nearly  equal  in  value.  Should  it  be  necessary  at  any  tinoie  to  strengthen 
the  reserve,  purchase  more  bullion  and  issue  only  one  for  one. — Abbott 
Latorence  Arnold, 


Letters  from  Citizens. — Increasing  numl)ers  of  citizens  manifest 
in  appreciative  letters  their  interest  in  the  purposes  of  the  Institute  of 
Civics.  Many  of  these  present  suggestions  and  statements  of  genera] 
interest,  and  all  of  them  afford  inspiration  to  more  earnest  efforts. 
One  of  the  most  accomplished  and  successful  educators  of  her  sex,  Mrs. 
Sylvanus  G.  Reed,  of  New  York,  says : 

"  The  objects  of  this  organization  have  always  had  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  interest.  Virtue,  honesty,  and  education  must  be  the 
citadel  of  a  republic.  In  the  character  of  the  people  lies  the  conserva- 
tion of  national  honor.  The  source  and  springs  of  that  character  must 
be  kept  pure  and  free  from  taint.  We  have  taken  into  citizenship 
multitudes  of  an  alien  and  servile  race  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
duties  and  privileges  thrust  upon  them.  We  have  not  only  to  guard 
against  venality  and  other  indigenous  sins  which  threaten  the  body 
politic,  but  to  rescue  our  republic  from  impending  disaster  from  with- 
out, more  fHghtfUl  than  if  the  united  navies  of  the  world  were 
approaching  our  shores  with  hostile  intent.  Far  more  dangerous  than 
disciplined  soldiers  are  the  hordes  of  all  nations  which  are  borne  to  us 
by  every  ship  entering  our  ports,  and  adopted  into  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship  with  no  qualifications,  no  knowledge  of  our 
institutions,  and  not  even  the  probation  of  time  which  our  sons  must 
endure.  Political  parties  caress  and  cajole  them  for  the  sake  of  their 
votes,  which  often  determine  vital  questions,  stay  the  progress  of  re- 
form, and  impede  the  patriotic  progress  of  wise  and  good  men.  One 
who  thinks  must  tremble  in  view  of  the  power  thus  infused  into  our 
social  and  political  life.  Some  of  our  foreign  ministers  and  consuls 
could  give  details  which  it  would  be  well  for  our  institution  to  con- 
sider. It  takes  a  long  residence,  good  character,  and  the  possession  of 
$700  to  qualify  for  citizenship  in  the  little  republic  of  Switzerland.  To 
bear  the  title  of  an  American  citizen  should  be  an  honor  and  an  aim 
worthy  the  highest  ambition.  It  is  our  birthright,  purchased  with  the 
sacrifices  and  blood  of  those  whose  memories  were  revered.  Should 
we  longer  cast  this  pearl  before  swine  who  trample  it  in  the  mire  and 
then  turn  and  rend  us  ?  " 

From  other  recent  letters  we  quote  as  follows  : 

**  I  have  in  charge  a  very  interesting  class  in  political  science  and 
civil  government  and  we  are  also  doing  some  work  in  international 
law  ;  and  I  am  much  gratified  to  be  connected  with  an  institution  that 
will  give  me  aid  in  this  direction." — B.  D,  Oockrill^  President  Trinity 

University^  Tehuaoana^  Texas, **  I  wish  to  encourage  our  students 

to  compete  for  the  prizes  which  the  A.  I.  C.  offers  to  college  students." 
— Joseph    French  Johnson^  Professor     Wharton    School    of  Finance^ 
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Univermty  of  Pennsylvania, **I   heartily   indorse   the   movement 

which  the  Institute  is  mailing  toward  correcting  public  evils  and  pre- 
paring our  youths  and  children  to  become  true  American  citizens."— 

E,  Brigham,  Trinidad j  Colorado, "I  stand  ready  to  contribute  to 

its  needs  with  pen  as  well  as  voice,  whenever  called  upon.  I  am  in  the 
deepest  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  advance  the  teaching  of  civics.  I 
contend  that  the  modern  humanities  will  supplant  both  the  classic  and 
physical  sciences  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  coming  education.'' 
— Daniel  Pulcomer^  Lecturer  in  Social  Science,  University  of  Chicago, 

"  We  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  your  purposes,  an  indication  of 

which  may  be  found  in  the  formation  by  our  students  of  a  Citizenship 
Club,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  bring  them  into  closer  touch  with  the 
thought  of  the  time,  and  especially  to  cultivate  among  them  those  things 
by  which  they  may  be  able  to  exercise  the  better  in  the  future  their 
duties  as  citizens."—  W,  O,  Atwater  (Associate  Member  Faculty  A,  I,  C), 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn, "  I  very  gladly  approve  of 

the  forward  movement  (of  the  Institute)  in  connection  with  The 
American  Journal  op  Politics.  This  movement  is  of  necessity 
educational,  requiring  an  organ  to  voice  uu trammeled  the  truth."— 

Rev,  H,   T,  McEwen,  Ph,D,,  New   York  City, **My  prayers  and 

sympathies  are  with  you  in  this  work.  May  God  bless  you  in  your 
efforts  to  hasten  the  time  when  we  shall  in  truth  be  the  *■  happy  people 
whose  God  is  the  Lord.'  ^^—(Hon,)  Noah  Granger,  Randolph,  Vermont 
"  Shall  spend  the  next  year  in  New  York  City  as  a  fellow  in  soci- 
ology and  am  counting  on  being  of  more  service  to  the  Institute  than  I 
have  been  in  the  past." — John    F,   Crowell,  Late  President    Trinity 

College,  North  Carolina, "  I  heartily  agree  with  the  objects  of  the 

A.  I.  C.  Please  enroll  my  name."— J?ev.  Charles  H,  Eaton,  D,D,, 
New  York  City, "The  teaching  of  civics  falls  to  me  in  our  institu- 
tion and  I  feel  fairly  sure  of  time  during  the  present  year  to  be  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of   the  Institute."— i>r.  John   Hull,  President  State 

Normal  School,  Beaver  Falls,  Wis, "A  hundred  thousand  of  the 

best  men  in  the  land  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  perusal " 

(Institute  publications). —  IF.  C,  Rowley,  Utica,  N   Y, "I  am  glad 

to  see  that  you  have  cause  for  encouragement  and  can  feel  that  your 
work  is  appreciated.  All  who  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  unselfish  efforts  of  the  trustees,  managers,  and  writers 

ought  to  feel  grateful  to  them."— ievi  Knowles,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

"  1  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  your  efforte— especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  school  work.  I  have  urged  upon  teachers  the  im- 
portance of  instruction  along  this  line.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  any- 
thing I  can  in  this  vicinity  in  the  interests  of  good  citizenship  and 
education  for  higher  standards  in  this  respect." — A.   Worth  Palmer, 

School  Commissioner,  Fairport,  N,    Y, **  Heartily  approving   the 

objects  of  the  A.  I.  C,  I  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  my  acceptance  of 
the  position  of  councilor."— 2/6t^w  O,  Janes,  Ph,D,,  Secretary  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

**  I  take  pleasure  in  subscribing  my  name  to  the  inclosed  (acceptance 
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of  membersbip)  because  of  the  great  sympathy  I  have  with  the  work  of 
the  Institute.'*— JbAn  T,    WUds^  D.D.,  Pastor  Seventh  Presbyterian 

Churchy  New  York  City. **  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  cooperate  witli 

the  A.  I.  C,  and  trust  you  will  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  any  time  when 
you  need  my  services." — Clinton  Rogers  Woodruffs  Philadelphia^  Pa,, 

Secretary  National  Municipal  League. "The  cause  is  one  which 

enlists  my  hearty  sympathy.  In  a  modest  way,  among  the  1,200  boys 
and  girls  under  my  charge,  I  have  tried  to  disseminate  sound  views 
concerning  our  civic  institutions."— aSI  S.  Parr,  Superintendent  of 
Sc?iool8f  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Good  City  Government.— No  more  important  publication  bearing 
specifically  on  this  subject  has  appeared  in  recent  times,  if  ever,  than 
the  volume  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Ck)nferenoe  for 
Good  City  Gk>vernment,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  January,  1894. 
The  admirable  program  of  this  conference  evidenced  wise  forethought, 
and  the  result  is  here  presented  in  valuable  papers  and  discussions 
relating  to  (1)  the  present  condition  of  atfairs  in  our  larger  cities ;  (2) 
the  possible  standard  to  which  cities  can  attain  ;  (3)  the  methods 
whereby  can  be  evolved  ft'om  the  present  conditions  the  highest 
municipal  advancement. 

The  chief  papers  were  presented  by  such  able  speakers  and  writers  as 
Moorfield  Story,  William  G.  Low,  Franklin  McVeagh,  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  George  Gluyas  Mercer,  Edmund  Kelly,  Leo  8.  Rowe,  Carl 
Schurz,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Mumford,  W.  Harris  Roome,  Washington 
Gladden,  D.D.,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  J.  H.  Ecob,  D.D.,  Alfred  Bishop 
Mason,  W.  S.  Rainsford,  D.D.,  and  Charles  Richardson. 

All  evidence  painstaking  effort  to  contribute  something  really  useful 
to  the  elucidation  of  problems  whose  serious  character  the  speakers 
fully  recognized.  The  value  of  this  volume  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
addition  of  historical  notes  concerning  all  existing  municipal  reform 
organizations  in  the  United  States,  and  a  subject  index  of  books, 
pamphlets,  and  periodicals  containing  matter  of  value  relating  to 
municipal  reform.  The  edition  of  this  most  useful  publication  is 
limited,  and  those  desiring  copies  should  at  once  remit  the  price,  $1.60, 
to  Mr.  C.  R.  Woodruff,  614  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Among  members  of  the  A.  I.  C.  whose  names  appear  among  those 
actively  interested  in  this  Good  Government  Conference  are  Richard  H. 
Dana,  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Lyman  Abbott,  Richard  T.  Ely,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Samuel  B.  Capen.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  D.D.,  W.  D. 
Foulke,  Horace  E.  Deming,  Albert  Shaw,  L.  A.  Maynard,  W.  S. 
Logan,  F.  W.  Holls,  W.  S.  Ufford,  Prof.  George  G.  Wilson,  Prof.  J. 
W.  Jenckes,  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  and  Henry  Randall  Waite,  repre- 
senting various  cities ;  and  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  secretary  of 
the  conference  and  compositor  of  this  volume,  Gteorge  Gluyas  Mercer, 
Charles  A.  Brinley,  J.  Levering  Jones,  Hampton  E.  Carson,  James 
MacAllister,  J.  G.  Rosengarter,  Talcott  Williams,  and  Philip  C.  Garrett, 
of  Philadelphia. 
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The  Late  Hon.  Rufus  S.  Frost.— One  of  the  friends  of  the  late 
Hon.  Kufus  8.  Frost  of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  the  oriirinal  members  of 
the  A.  I.  C,  sends  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  a  Boston  Journal  at 
the  time  of  his  death  :  **  A  few  days  ago  the  *  stars  and  stripes '  hung 
at  half-mast  over  the  parochial  school  building  in  our  city.  A  call  of 
inquiry  at  the  Catholic  parsonage  resulted  in  this  answer :  '  This  is 
the  least  we  can  do  for  so  good  a  man  as  the  late  Hon.  Bufus  8.  Frost.' 
Such  a  testimony  indicates  the  acquirement  of  Christ-like  charity. 
.  .  Our  most  honored  citizen  left  by  his  life  a  practical  definition  of 
the  meaning  of  *  all  ye  are  brethren.*  " 

The  writer  then  shows  Mr.  Frost  in  his  various  relations  to  his  fel- 
low-men—as a  man  of  the  most  winning  Christian  courtesy  and  toler- 
ation, as  a  philanthropist  of  the  most  sensitive  modesty,  the  finest 
generosity,  as  a  Christian  of  intense  spiritual  buoyancy,  the  most 
tender  spirituality  and  loyalty,  and  he  could  have  added,  as  an  ideal 
citizen. 


Civil  Damage  Act.— In  Johnson  v«.  Johnson,  Just  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  the  court — all  the  Justices  concurring — 
holds  that  a  wife  who  has  notified  saloon  keepers  not  to  sell  intoxica- 
ting liquors  to  her  husband,  can  recover  damages  for  injury  to  her 
means  of  support  from  one  who  sold  her  husband  liquor  during  the 
first  two  days  of  an  eighteen  days'  debauch,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  other  sellers  furnished  him  with  liquor  during  the  other  days. 
This  is  a  righteous  Judgment,  and  will  help  to  bring  responsibility  for 
human  life-wrecking  directly  home  to  those  who  make  this  their 
business.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  decision  will  be  repeated  in  the 
interests  of  families  in  many  states. 


Party  Before  Country.— A  senator  in  Congress  recently  made 
this  declaration  in  a  speech  to  the  body :  **  No  matter  at  what  sacri- 
fice to  state  interests,  the  paramount  duty  of  every was  to  keep 

the  party  in  power."  We  omit  the  party  designation  because  we  do 
not  write  as  a  partisan,  and  it  will  do  to  insert  either  party  name  in  the 
blank.  The  sentence  expresses  the  thorough  party  spirit,  the  spirit  in 
which  mere  politicians  act,  though  we  have  never  before  seen  it  ex- 
pressed in  such  a  shameful  manner.  Party  before  country  !  Sacrifice 
the  interests  of  the  country,  but  save  the  party  and  control  the  offices 
and  the  revenues !  And  yet  it  permeates  the  party  organizations,  and 
no  man  can  be  sustained  by  a  party  who  will  not  yield  to  it.  The 
church,  too,  is  in  danger  from  a  similar  party  spirit. — Presbyterian 
Journal, 


Women  in  Colleges.— In  a  recent  article,  Jeanette  F.  Walworth, 
member  A.  I.  C,  says :  **A  year  or  two  ago  a  computation  was  made 
touching  the  number  and  relative  prosperity  of  some  of  the  great  col- 
leges for  women  now  dotting  every  hillside  in  the  country  from  sea  to 
sea.    The  computation  showed  that  60,000  women  were  receiving  in- 
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struction  of  the  highest  description  in  such  institutions  as  Vassar, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Smith,  Wellesley,  and  some  lesser  educational  centers. 
Ten  thousand  of  this  number  were  in  colleges  appropriated  exclusively 
to  the  women.  The  other  60,000  were  in  colleges  devoted  to  one  cur- 
riculum for  men  and  women  alike/'  Here  are  60,000  individuals  who 
will  have  grand  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  power  as  citizens,  if  not 
as  voters.  What  efforts  are  being  made  in  the  colleges  which  they  at- 
tend to  especially  qualify  them  for  service  in  the  cause  of  good  citizen- 
ship? While  suffrage  for  women  waits  to  be  realized,'  we  earnestly 
invite  its  advocates  to  cooperate  with  the  Institute  of  Civics  in  pro- 
moting the  special  instruction  which  shall  most  fully  equip  this  noble 
army  of  citizens  for  civic  usefulness. 


Young  Christians  and  Good  Citizenship.— Upon  the  heels  of 
the  Cleveland  Convention,  says  The  Presbyterian,  comes  a  movement 
in  Pittsburg  to  organize  the  young  people  of  all  Christian  denomina- 
tions into  a  society  to  secure  the  better  enforcement  of  laws.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  movement  will  be  best  understood  from  a  paper  that  has  been 
drawn  up  and  circulated  in  the  form  of  a  pledge,  something  as  follows  : 

'*  We,  whose  names  are  undersigned,  agree  to  stand  by  each  other 
with  moral  and  financial  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and 
government  for  the  highest  possible  welfore  of  the  community  at  large. 
We  favor  and  propose  to  secure  the  maintenance  and  enforcement  of 
laws  against  Sunday  liquor  selling  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  and 
laws  against  Sunday  theatricals  and  excursions,  and  all  forms  of 
Sunday  traffic  and  labor  that  rob  employees  of  their  right  to  a  day  of 
rest,  and  that  prove,  in  fact,  an  unjust  and  injurious  competition  to 
law-abiding  citizens,  and  a  temptation  to  many  to  become  law-breakers 
like  their  unfEdr  competitors.  We  also  propose  to  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  other  good  laws  against  such  evils  as  obscene  publications, 
disreputable  houses,  and  whatever  else  is  ensnaring  and  demoralizing 
to  our  youth,  or  degrading  and  corrupting  to  any  part  of  our  com- 
munity." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  society  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
regular  officers  of  the  law,  but  rather  to  assist  those  who  are  disposed 
to  do  their  duty,  and  to  seek  the  removal  of  those  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  lawlessness.  It  will  seek  also  to  enlist  in  this  work  upon  these 
broad  Christian  principles  all  who  love  law  and  order,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic. 

This  and  like  laudable  organizations  are  among  the  hopeAil  signs  of 
the  times.  Largest  efficiency  for  such  undertakings  will  follow  pro- 
visions for  the  serious  study  of  the  things  that  make  for  good  citizen- 
ship from  the  caucus  to  the  polls,  and  beyond  these,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affiiirs.  In  this,  valuable  aid  will  be  extended  to  all  such 
societies  through  the  Extension  Department  of  the  A.  I.  C,  which  is 
referred  to  elsewhere. 


Patriotism  op  Romanists.— The  Hon.  Bourke  Cochran,  member 
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of  Congress  from  New  York  City,  made  an  address  at  the  recent  open- 
ing of  a  Catholic  school  exhibit  in  that  city,  in  which  he  warmly  de- 
fended the  loyalty  of  Catholics  to  the  republic.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  is  said  to  have  turned  to  Archbishop  Corrigan,  and  with  im- 
passioned utterance  declared  that  he  would  accept  the  teachings  of  the 
church  from  His  Grace  with  the  utmost  reverence  as  befitted  a  son  of 
the  church.  **  But  if  the  day  should  ever  come  ''—and  here  his  voice 
rose  until  it  echoed  through  the  big  hall,  making  the  rafters  ring— 
'^  but  if  the  day  should  ever  come  when  from  a  Catholic  pulpit  you 
utter  one  word  hostile  to  the  integrity  of  this  government,  I  tell  you  that 
if  such  language  falls  from  your  lips  it  will  be  heretical.  You  will  be 
false  to  the  republic  and  false  to  the  church  that  placed  the  consecrated 
oil  upon  your  hands  for  the  blessing  of  its  children.''  A  great  burst  of 
applause  greeted  these  words,  and  no  one  took  exceptions  to  them. 

Proportional  Representation.— In  a  recent  address  on  Propor- 
tional Representation,  Dr.  John  R.  Commons,  of  the  University  of 
Indiana  and  member  of  the  A.  I.  C,  says  :  '^  The  two  most  important 
problems  before  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  are  the 
gerrymander  and  city  government.  The  central  failure  in  city  govern- 
ment is  the  legislative  branch.  Hence  in  both  problems  it  is  repre- 
sentative government  itself  which  is  on  trial.  The  essential  failure  in 
representative  government  is  found  in  the  method  of  electing  repre- 
sentatives by  districts.  This  method  was  originated  by  our  ancestors 
to  settle  the  problem  of  federation,  to  unite  sections  under  a  central 
government.  But  to-day  the  problems  are  not  sectional,  but  organic. 
Diverse  interests  are  not  territorial,  but  class  interests,  based  on  social 
and  economic  questions.  Classes,  political  opinions,  need  representa- 
tion more  than  sections.  This  is  especially  true  of  city  government, 
where  the  ward  system  is  irrational  and  results  in  the  ward  politician. 
Proportional  representation  consists,  first,  in  abolishing  the  districts 
and  electing  representatives  on  a  general  ticket,  then  assigning  to  the 
different  parties  representatives  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  In 
this  way  a  majority  is  not  necessary  to  elect,  but  every  minority  would 
be  represented.  The  Republicans  suffer  most  from  the  gerrymander; 
they  would  gain  most  by  this  reform.  Furthermore,  the  party  would 
not  lose  all  representation  when  a  split  occurs,  but  each  faction  would 
get  its  share,  and  thus  the  party  as  a  whole  be  correctly  and  flilly  rep- 
resented." 

In  presenting  the  other  advantages  of  the  plan.  Prof.  Commons  said 
that  abler  and  more  experienced  men  would  be  elected.  Small  factions 
could  not  hold  the  balance  of  power,  bribery  would  be  ineffective,  and 
the  men  chosen  would  be  the  leaders  of  the  people,  instead  of  tools  of 
the  machine  or  the  lobby.  **The  perfection  of  politics,"  he  said, 
'^  will  be  secured  when  proportional  voting  is  applied  to  primaries  and 
conventions,  for  in  this  way  the  business  and  intelligent  classes  can 
get  a  showing,  and  thus  be  encouraged  to  attend  their  party  pri- 
maries." 
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Influence  of  Church  Politics  on  Government.— A  valued  con- 
temporary says  that  the  influence  in  the  United  States  of  the  Congre- 
gational polity  in  the  churches  upon  civil  government  has  never  been 
fully  recounted,  while  our  democratic  civil  institutions  are  profoundly 
influencing  the  polity  of  the  monarchical  or  hierarchical  churches.  If 
the  statement  is  made,  using  the  term  "Congregational''  in  its  widest 
sense,  it  will  stand.  But  Congregationalism,  pure  and  simple,  is 
limited  in  its  influence  upon  political  life  mostly  to  New  England, 
where  the  town  government  is  distinctively  Congregational  or  Demo- 
cratic, while  in  New  York  and  the  other  states  the  form  of  local  gov- 
ernment is  as  distinctively  Presbyterian  or  Republican.  The  **  town- 
meeting  ''  is  peculiar  to  New  England,  and  is  not  known  outside  that 
sextet  of  states.  And  here  we  may  say  we  doubt  if  the  statement  so 
often  made  that  civil  government  in  this  country  took  its  pattern  from 
either  Presbyterianism  or  Congregationalism — and  the  claim  is  made 
for  each — can  be  substantiated.  The  seeds  of  these  governmental 
methods  were  to  be  found  in  the  various  charters  of  the  colonies,  which 
were  modified  from  time  to  time. — Christian  at  Work. 


Race  Course  Gambling.— The  sporting  editor  of  the  yew  York 
Times  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  **  racing  is  losing  ground 
with  influential  men  all  over  the  world.''  He  adds :  "  The  Jockey 
clubs  in  this  country  may  make  vast  profits  this  year,  and  possibly  a 
few  years  longer,  but  in  England,  France,  Australia,  and  the  United 
States,  the  number  of  infiuential  people  who  are  asking  earnestly, 
*  Why  should  open  gambling  on  horses  upon  a  huge  scale  be  allowed 
any  more  than  gambling  in  big  lotteries?'  is  growing  larger  every 
year." 

Crystallization  of  a  Grand  Idea.— In  an  editorial  under  the 
head  of  **  Civics,"  the  Boston  Traveler  says  :  **  *  Let  me  give  the 
watchword  to  a  cause,  and  I  care  not  who  frames  its  platform,'  the 
saying  might  run.  The  ideas  which  have  won  in  the  world  have  been 
those  which  are  capable  of  compression  in  some  brief,  quotable,  shout- 
able,  singable  formula.  '  Taxation  without  representation,'  was  the 
rallying  cry  of  the  revolutionary  heroes.  *  Ours  for  us,'  is  the  neater 
motto  of  the  Australian  protectionists. 

**A  new  word  has  been  introduced  into  the  vocabulary  of  current  dis- 
cussion which  we  should  like  to  see  popularized  as  the  crystallization 
of  a  grand  idea.  It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  comprehends  the 
fullness  of  human  nature  that  political  economy,  a  soulless  science, 
cannot  bring  salvation  to  the  race.  Even  the  most  perfect  set  of  laws 
could  never  administer  themselves.  Until  society  is  thoroughly  pene- 
trated with  a  moral  ideal,  it  will  continue  to  present  the  tragic  con- 
trasts of  happiness  and  misery,  over  which  archfiends  and  archangels, 
if  such  beings  be,  now  respectively  gloat  and  sigh. 

*'  The  American  Institute  of  Civics  is  responsible  for  an  admirable  new 
word  which  expresses  this  long-felt  need.    A  union  of  eminent  citizens 
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to  promote  good  citizenship,  it  is  now  in  its  ninth  year,  and  includes 
in  its  membership  Supreme  Court  Judges,  United  States  senators,  and 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  private  personages  in  this  country. 
Its  watchword,  *  Civics,'  is  defined  by  the  present  president  as  that 
*  body  of  knowledge,  or  science,  which  concerns  itself  with  the  inter- 
ests and  reciprocal  relations  of  the  citizens  and  the  state.' 

'*  Such  a  science  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  man  who  possesses  the 
privilege  of  the  suflVage.  Let  the  churches  preach  ethics,  and  the 
academies  political  economy.  Some  bridge  between  the  two  is  needed, 
and  civics,  which  is  the  ethics  of  political  economy,  seems  to  establish 
the  connection  worthily.    Let  us  hear  more  of  *  civics.' " 


Citizenship  Refused  to  Japanese.— The  decision  by  Judge  Coit 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  that  a  native  of  Japan,  for  many 
years  a  resident  in  Boston,  where  he  is  successful  in  business  and  in- 
tends to  remain  as  a  merchant,  cannot  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  because  he  is  a  Mongolian,  is  one  t}iat  doubtless  is  as  legal  as  it  is 
deplorable  and  evil.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  judiciary  of  the 
United  States  might  be  about  more  creditable  business  than  refusing 
citizenship  to  the  fellow-countrymen  of  Neesima  simply  because  they 
are  not  of  the  Caucasian  or  African  stock.  Yet  so  long  as  demag^ogues 
shape  our  national  immigration  and  naturalization  legislation  no 
other  alternative  is  left  to  the  courts.  Possibly  this  verdict,  like  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  may  prove  to  be  a  boomerang  and  hasten  the  day 
when  the  tests  for  residence  and  citizenship  in  this  country  shall  be 
based  on  the  intelligence — native  or  acquired,  industry,  and  moral 
character  of  the  individual^  and  not  be  settled  by  his  place  of  birth  or 
the  merits  of  his  race  as  a  whole.  That  this  decision  has  made  the 
Japanese  in  this  country  righteously  indignant  is  not  strange.  That  it 
will  not  assuage  the  strained  situation  in  Japan  is  also  certain.  It  is 
gratifying  to  see  the  promptness  and  spirit  which  Congressman 
Everett  of  Massachusetts  has  shown  in  introducing  a  bill  in  the  House 
which,  if  passed,  will  make  the  decision  of  Judge  Coit  void. — The 
Congregationalist 

To  Teach  Citizenship.— The  New  York  Tribune  editorially  com- 
ments on  a  proposition  from  the  Texas  State  Teachers'  Association  to 
the  National  Educational  Association,  that  a  course  of  instruction 
should  embrace  "not  only  a  broader  patriotism,  but  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizenship,  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  security  and 
sacred ness  of  human  life,"  as  follows  : 

**  There  is  no  more  urgent  public  need  to-day  than  that  for  clear 
thought  and  rational  doctrines  on  the  subjects  of  civil  government, 
social  order,  and  public  and  private  rights.  And  there  is  no  more  ap- 
propriate place  for  supplying  that  need,  at  least  to  the  workers  and 
voters  of  a  few  years  hence,  than  in  the  public  schools.  These  schools 
are  not  charitable  institutions  for  giving  people  instruction  for  their 
private  good,  for  which  they  could  not  afford  to  pay.     They  are  a 
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branch  of  the  government,  established  and  maintained,  primarily,  for 
the  good  of  the  state.  And  whatever  they  may  do  in  the  direction  of 
making  good  mechanics,  merchants,  lawyers,  or  preachers,  their  first 
business  is  to  make  good  citizens.  The  resolutions  of  these  level-headed 
Texan  teachers  are  most  earnestly  to  be  commended  to  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  to  every  public  school  teacher  and  school 
board  in  the  land.^' 


Campaign  for  Good  Citizenship.— Just  now  this  country  is  being 
aroused  as  never  before  upon  the  general  subject  of  good  citizenship. 
The  movement  started  at  the  last  international  convention  of  the 
Young  People^s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and  has  been  spreading 
throughout  the  country,  now  in  the  Endeavor  Society  and  now  in  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  until  American  citizens  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  are  studying  the  question  of  a  good  citizen's  duty. 
Political  parties  are  a-tremble,  and  professional  politicians  are  aghast. 
....  "Clean  men  and  pure  principles,'*  is  the  war  cry  of  those 
engaged  in  this  campaign  for  good  citizenship ;  and  in  it  are 
Kepublicans,  Democrats,  Prohibitionists,  Populists,  and  members  of 
every  other  political  party  represented  in  this  country,  every  man 
pledged  to  labor  wholly  within  his  own  party,  and  there  to  demand 
that  his  party  shall  go  before  the  country  with  a  righteous  platform 
and  upright  candidates,  else  that  party  shall  suffer  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  moral  voters  in  its  own  ranks.  The  moral  element  of  this  gov- 
ernment can  rule,  and  if  it  does  not  it  is  largely  the  fault  of  moral  men 
themselves.  He  is  no  true  patriot  who  does  not  labor  from  the  pri- 
maries to  the  polls  for  good  men  for  office.  The  apathetic  voter,  who 
stayed  at  home  when  the  primary  convention  was  held  in  his  district, 
and  who  was  too  busy  to  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day,  has  no  right 
to  complain  if  the  lawless  and  immoral  element  in  his  party,  that 
element  which  is  always  on  hand  on  such  occasions,  shall  put  bad  men 
in  the  offices  and  bad  planks  in  the  party's  platform.  So  the  friends 
of  good  citizenship  are  pleading  for  good  men,  religious  men,  to  unite 
their  strength  in  the  interest  of  good  government.  To  do  this  the  best 
men  must  engage  in  politics  to  the  extent  of  their  votes  and  their  in- 
fluence. It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  politics  of  this  country  can  be  con- 
trolled by  the  saloon  men  and  their  friends  in  spite  of  the  best  that 
good  men  may  do.  That  is  to  admit  that  God  and  the  good  do  not  con- 
stitute a  majority.  Whenever  the  might  of  right  is  exercised,  the 
triumph  of  right  will  be  announced  through  a  purged  civil  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  demagogue,  who  is  all  things  for  office  only,  and  the 
ward  politician  and  his  long  line  of  evil  companions,  will  be  retired  for 
regeneration.  No  man  is  here  urged  to  abandon  his  party.  No  man 
is  advised  to  Join  any  political  party.  No  political  party  is  attacked, 
and  none  lauded.  The  sole  purpose  of  this  column  is  to  insist  that 
every  voter  who  reads  it  shall  do  his  earnest  best  to  get  his  party  to  do 
right ;  and  if  he  fails,  then  let  him  do  right  himself  by  scratching  the 
unclean  ticket  and  rebuking  with  his  own  honest  ballot  the  dishonest 
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platform.  The  party  lash  should  have  no  terrors  for  an  upright 
citizen  who  has  labored  faithfully  and  vainly  to  induce  his  party  to  do 
its  duty.  The  scofib  and  scorn  of  the  machine  politician  should  not 
fdghten  a  real  man  from  the  heroic  resolve  to  scratch  with  holy  hands 
the  unholy  ticket. — Cumberland  Presbyterian, 


The  Need  of  the  Hour.— The  New  York  World  enforces  the 
great  importance  of  education  in  civics,  in  some  serious  and  thoughtful 
words  in  connection  with  the  newly  appointed  Labor  Commission. 
**  Its  responsibility,"  it  says,  "will  be  very  great  and  the  results  of  its 
inquiry  should  be  fruitful  of  good  to  all  interests. 

"But,  as  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  pointed  out  in  a  Worid interview 
yesterday,  its  powers  and  functions  are  very  narrowly  restricted.  It 
cannot  even  consider  any  question  apart  from  the  particular  disturb- 
ance concerning  which  its  appointment  is  called  for.  Its  sole  business 
is  to  inquire  exhaustively  about  that,  to  report  its  conclusions  as  to  the 
facts  and  their  causes,  and  to  make  any  suggestions  it  may  deem  wise 
concerning  remedies  for  evils  discovered. 

"  This  is  important  work,  but  it  does  not  by  any  means  cover  the 
whole  of  present  governmental  duty.  The  strike  just  ended  is  but  one, 
though  a  conspicuous  one,  of  many  symptoms  of  popular  unrest. 
Many  calm  thinkers  regard  these  symptoms  as  indications  of  some- 
thing radically  wrong  and  defective  in  the  industrial,  economic,  and 
social  system  under  which  we  live. 

"  Part  of  this  ignorance  is  due  to  the  influx  of  naturalized  foreigners, 
who  now  compose  an  important  part  of  our  working  population  and 
our  citizenship  as  well.  These  aliens  knew  nothing  of  American 
law  when  they  came,  and  our  easy  system  of  naturalization  has  not 
required  them  to  learn  anything  about  it  since.  But  the  ignorance 
does  not  stop  at  the  line  which  divides  the  naturalized  from  the  native 
citizen.  There  are  thousands  of  men  in  whose  veins  not  a  drop  of 
alien  blood  flow«  whose  ideas  of  the  American  Constitution  and  the 
powers  and  limitations  of  the  state  and  federal  governments  are  of  the 
haziest  order.  Some  of  these  are  intelligent  enough  to  be  newspaper 
editors,  prosperous  business  men,  teachers  in  our  schools  and  colleges, 
clergymen  in  our  pulpits— in  short,  many  who  essay  to  teach  the  pub- 
lic are  themselves  absolutely  untaught  in  this  important  matter. 

^*  The  lesson  of  the  disastrous  strike  which  has  Just  ended  is,  there- 
fore, most  obvious.  There  must  be  a  revival  of  education  in  American 
citizenship.  It  is  not  consistent  to  denounce  even  riotous  strikers  for 
the  folly  of  ignorance  when  no  proper  provision  has  t)een  made  for 
their  education  in  the  thing  they  most  need  to  understand.  Our 
whole  educational  system,  f^om  the  common  school  to  the  highest 
university  in  the  land,  is  at  fault  in  this  respect,  and  if  the  collapsed 
Debs  boycott  shall  have  the  effect  to  work  a  necessary  revolution  in 
this  matter,  it  will  have  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise,  after  all." 
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ANARCHICAL  ELEMENTS  IN  SOCIETY. 

BY    WILIilAM    FERRERO.* 

IT  IS  commonly  but  erroneously  imagined  that  the  anarchical 
dynamitard  is  a  new  type  of  criminal,  a  special  production 
of  our  times,  while  he  only  represents  a  new  form  of  a  general 
phenomenon  which  might  be  called  ''individual  rebellion."  In 
point  of  fsct,  every  age  in  history  has  produced  individuals  dis- 
satisfied with  society,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  some  kind  of 
political  doctrine,  rebel  by  themselves  against  social  institu- 
tions, and  believe  they  can  reform  the  world  by  a  series  of 
isolated  acts  of  violence.  Of  such  type  were,  for  instance,  the 
regicides  whose  outrages  became  as  epidemical  about  fifteen 
years  ago  as  are  now  the  outrages  of  the  dynamitards.  In  1878 
occurred  the  attempt  of  Oliva  y  Moncasi  at  Madrid,  and  at 
Berlin  those  of  Hoedel  and  Kobiling;  in  1879  Passanante  made 
his  attempt  at  Naples  ^  in  1880  Garfield,  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  murdered  by  Ouiteau;  and  1884  was  the 
year  of  Beinsdorf's  plot  to  upset  the  imperial  train  in  Germany. 
In  our  days  the  regicide  has  been  transformed  into  the  dynam- 
itard; the  remedy  for  social  evils  is  no  longer  believed  to  be 
the  death  of  a  king,  but  the  destruction  of  a  piece  of  architec- 
ture. The  type,  however,  under  the  different  form  remains  the 
same ;  it  is  always  the  isolated  rebel  who  thinks  he  can  reform 
society  by  an  isolated  act  of  violence.  What  is  the  psychologi- 
cal aspect  of  this  type!  That  is  the  most  important  question 
for  the  criminologist  belonging  to  the  Italian  school  founded  by 

•  Torino,  Italy. 
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Prof.  Lombroso,  who  does  not  study  the  crimes  in  an  abstract 
sense  so  mnch  as  the  criminals  in  their  lives.  Nnmeroos 
studies  of  x>sychiatrists  on  some  of  the  most  notorious  regicides 
of  the  period  1878-1886,  and  the  information  obtained  about 
some  of  the  most  renowned  anarchists  of  our  days  afford  suf- 
ficient material  for  an  answer  to  the  question. 

That  among  these  '^ isolated  rebels''  there  are  many  whom 
the  Italian  school  denominates  '' bom-criminals"  (criminali' 
natt)y  is  altogether  beyond  doubt.  Prof.  Lombroso,  who  was  the 
first  to  initiate  scientific  study  of  the  different  forms  of  political 
crime,  has  shown  clearly  that  it  is  very  often  but  a  marked  form 
of  common  crime ;  that  swindlers,  thieves,  and  murderers  are 
always  ready  to  join  revolutionary  movements  of  any  descrip- 
tion whatsoever,  in  which  they  find  or  hope  to  find  a  safer  and 
fuller  outlet  for  their  criminal  tendencies.  He  proved,  for  in- 
stance, that  many  regicides,  Freschi,  Beindorf,  Hoedel,  were 
merely  common  criminals,  whose  criminality  had  taken  a  politi- 
cal form.  It  may  be  easily  imagined,  a  priori,  that  the  anarchy 
of  to-day,  with  its  violent  gospel  of  dynamite,  must  attract 
criminals  more  than  any  other  political  movement;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Bavachol  is  undoubtedly  a  '^ bom-criminal," 
absolutely  destitute  of  moral  sense,  of  a  cynical  and  blood- 
thirsty temper,  who  had  already  killed  an  old  man  and  violated 
a  tomb  before  he  began  his  career  as  a  dynamitard.  It  was  not 
so  much  political  fanaticism  that  inspired  him  as  an  innate 
perversity,  a  relish  for  wrong-doing,  and  a  vainglorious  desire 
to  exhibit  his  courage  to  his  companions;  and  perhaps  also  the 
pleasure  which  all  criminals  experience  in  causing  terror,  for  it 
must  have  been  the  acme  of  joy  for  a  man  of  so  savage  a  nature 
to  know  that  all  Paris  was  panic-struck  by  his  misdeeds.  We 
shall  not,  however,  deal  with  this  class  of  criminals  at  present ; 
destined  to  crime,  they  will  always  commit  it  in  one  shape  or 
another,  independently  of  any  political  theory,  as  long  as  they 
have  it  in  their  power  so  to  do.  We  proi>ose  here  to  present  a 
brief  study  of  those  who  are  'individual  rebels"  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word;  that  is,  those  who  are  actually  driven  to 
crime  by  the  adoption  of  some  political  idea. 
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That  these  ^^ rebels"  are  anomaloris  persons  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned; but  their  anomaly  is  intellectual  rather  than  moral. 
They  are  generally  men  without  sanguinary  instincts — some- 
times^ indeed,  personally  honorable;  and  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  their  crimes  are  often  anything  but  analogous  to  the 
tendencies  of  their  characters.  Felice  Orsini,  the  famous  Italian 
conspirator,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Kapoleon  lY.  and 
killed  several  innocent  spectators  with  his  bombs,  was  a  man  of 
generous  disposition,  inclined  to  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial; 
who,  animated  by  the  most  disinterested  love  for  his  country, 
had  many  times  risked  his  head  and  suffered  all  the  pains  of 
exile  in  struggling  against  the  tyranny  of  Austria.  Nobiling 
displayed  no  tendency  to  cruelty ;  he  was  rather  selfish  in  char- 
acter, but  so  quiet  that  his  friends  called  him  a  ''harmless 
dreamer."  Everybody  has  read  about  Pallas,  who  a  short  time 
ago  threw  a  bomb  at  General  Martiner  Campos  in  Barcelona. 
Pallas  was  a  meek,  quiet  man  and  an  affectionate  father,  but  he 
was  always  in  the  most  miserable  circumstances.  He  met  with 
some  anarchists  and  soon  afterwards  perpetrated  the  outrage,  to 
the  amazement  of  all  who  had  known  him,  and  more  especially 
of  his  employers.  Baffler,  who  attempted  some  years  ago  in 
France  to  murder  the  deputy  Gasse,  as  a  warning  to  the  French 
legislators  who  were  too  lukewarm  about  the  public  welfare, 
was  a  downright  idealist  in  politics ;  his  life  and  writings  show 
everywhere  a  sincere  indignation  against  the  terrible  corruption 
that  is  rampant  in  parliamentary  life  in  the  Latin  countries. 
Yaillant  was  once  punished  for  theft,  but  he  never  showed  the 
sanguinary  tendencies  one  would  expect  in  a  man  who  under- 
took to  commit  an  act  which  was  likely  to  end  in  the  destruction 
of  a  great  number  of  persons.  In  any  case,  however  bad  he 
was,  he  may  be  considered  a  respectable  man  when  compared 
with  Eavachol;  and  yet  his  crime  was  perhaps  more  blood- 
thirsty, as  it  might  have  involved  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  the  elementary  moral  sentiments  in  which 
these  criminals  are  defective,  unless  we  make  the  exception  that 
vanity  predominates,  more  or  less,  in  them  all.     Orsini  used  to 
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say  that  there  were  only  two  men  in  Italy,  Mazzini  and  himself; 
and  as  Montazio,  his  intimate  friend,  tells  us,  was  extremely 
proud  of  the  notoriety  he  had  acquired  through  his  conspiracies. 
It  is  well  known  that  YaiUant,  when  he  was  making  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  deed,  was  so  anxious  that  the  accounts  of  his  life 
in  the  papers  should  not  be  without  his  i>ortrait,  that  he  had  his 
photograph  taken  just  before  he  committed  his  crime.  Baffler 
was  extremely  vain  as  an  artist ;  his  aim  was  to  bring  about  a 
great  artistic  revolution  and  to  be  the  restorer  of  true  French 
art  by  creating  a  school  which  was  only  to  treat  great  national 
subjects.  Guiteau,  the  murderer  of  Ghirfield,  wrote  in  the 
notice  of  one  of  his  lectures:  ''Don't  iaXX  to  come  and  hear 
Ouiteau,  the  little  giant  of  the  West"  He  was  so  vain  that 
when  he  stood  before  the  jury,  just  as  his  fate  was  about  to  be 
decided,  his  greatest  concern  was  to  let  the  public  know  that  he 
had  received  in  prison  more  than  eight  hundred  letters,  bou- 
quets, and  presents,  many  of  them  from  ladies  ;^a  statement 
which,  moreover,  was  to  a  great  extent  merely  an  invention  of 
his.  H.  M.  Hyndman,  too,  says  he  has  noticed  that  in  his  ex- 
perience ''  most  of  them  (the  anarchists)  have  been  clever  but 
vain  and  boastful." 

While,  however,  their  moral  faculties  are  sufficiently  sound, 
the  intellectual  are  not.  It  is  generally  believed  that  there  is 
no  gradual  passage  through  intermediate  stages  between  sanity 
and  madness;  that  a  man  if  not  of  sane  mind  must  perforce  be 
an  inmate  of  the  madhouse  and  vice  versa]  but  this  common 
opinion  is  absolutely  erroneous.  Modem  psychiatry  has  shown 
that  there  are  very  many  intermediate  grades  of  intellectual 
weakness  between  reason  and  insanity,  which  render  some 
individuals  little  fit  for  social  life,  although  their  segregation 
is  not  necessary ;  and  that  a  great  number  of  persons,  who 
suffer  neither  from  delirium  nor  hallucination,  nor  any  other 
of  the  acute  symptoms  of  madness,  are  yet  in  many  respects 
defective  in  intellect.  Magnan  and  Yergi  call  them  ''degener- 
ates" ;  other  psychiatrists  give  them  the  vague  name  of 
"neuropaths,"  and  Gulldre  felicitously  observes  that  their 
anomalies  constitute  "Ze»  frontiires  de  la  folieJ^    Now  many  of 
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the  '^rebels"  whose  characteristics  we  are  examining  are  men 
that  live  '^on  the  borders  of  madland"  and  belong  to  that  class 
of  anomalous  persons. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  these  "degenerates"  is  their 
great  susceptibility  to  suggestion  ;  that  is  to  say,  their  readiness 
to  accept  as  their  own  the  ideas,  the  sentiments,  the  will  of  other 
persons.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  special  condition  called 
hypnotism  this  susceptibility  to  suggestion  is  artificially  carried 
to  the  extreme.  Now  these  ''degenerates"  are  naturally  and 
always  in  a  state  that  may  be  called  semi-hypnotic,  when  we 
consider  the  facility  with  which  their  minds  can  be  influenced  ; 
for  they  have  almost  no  personality  and  they  accept  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  of  the  environment  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
placed,  just  as  the  polypus  takes  the  color  of  the  water  in  which 
it  lives.  This  characteristic  can  be  found  in  many  of  the  i)oliti- 
cal  delinquents  we  are  examining,  and  it  explains  the  strange 
contradictions  of  their  conduct  Charles  Oy  voct,  who  attempted 
in  1882  to  blow  up  the  Theatre  Bellecour  at  Lyons,  having  first 
lived  among  priests,  had  been  a  most  fervent  Catholic  ;  but  as  a 
few  months  before  his  attempt  he  came  in  contact  with  some 
anarchists,  he  transferred  his  worship  in  a  very  short  time  from 
the  Madonna  to  djmamite,  and  with  equal  fanaticism.  The 
same  thing  occurred  in  the  case  of  Sebastien  Faure,  the  leader 
of  the  French  anarchists,  who  is  now  in  prison  on  suspicion  of 
complicity  in  the  Paris  outrages.  At  the  Jesuit  School  of  S. 
Michel  in  Paris,  Faure  had  distinguished  himself  by  religious 
fervor ;  he  had  intended  to  become  a  missionary  and  tormented 
himself  with  the  severest  discipline  ;  but  later  on,  for  unknown 
reasons,  he  abandoned  the  ecclesiastical  career  and  became  an 
anarchist  Pallas,  who  was  a  quiet  and  peaceful  workman  as 
long  as  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  political  parties,  became  a 
dynamitard  when  he  came  in  contact  with  the  anarchists. 
Felice  Orsini,  as  Montazio  reports,  was  always  an  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  somebody ;  first  of  Mazzini,  then  of  the  French 
refugees  in  London,  who  excited  him  against  Napoleon  III.  and 
led  him  to  plan  his  murderous  attempt.  In  Yaillant  suggesti- 
bility api>ears  so  strongly  marked  that  Prof.   Lombroso  has 
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been  enabled  to  infer,  from  this  iMt  alone,  that  he  was  affected 
with  hysteria,  the  morbid  form  in  which  sosceptibility  to  sugges- 
tion is  greatest. 

This  psychical  defect  explains  why  books  have  an  enormous 
influence  upon  these  ^'rebels,"  as  upon  all  degenerates.  A  man 
of  sound  intellect  and  independent  mind  can  distinguish  what  is 
true  and  substantial  in  books  from  what  is  paradoxical,  ficti- 
tious, or  sophistical ;  but  for  the  impressionable  degenerate  the 
whole  book  has  an  extraordinary  value,  and  the  unreal  and 
strange  parts  of  it  perhaps  more  than  the  sound  parts.  As 
there  have  been  degenerates  with  philosophical  tendencies  who 
committed  suicide  after  reading  pessimistic  books,  so  these 
degenerates  with  i>olitical  tendencies  take  in  earnest  the  decla- 
mations or  paradoxes  of  some  writers  on  the  advisability  of  acts 
of  violence.  Bafier  had  overheated  his  brain  with  the  writers 
of  the  French  revolutions,  and  had  convinced  himself  that  it 
was  necessary  to  give  the  corrupt  deputies  "an  example."  Oliva 
y  Moncasi  had  been  excited  specially  by  very  violent  newspapers 
and  antimonarchical  pamphlets,  which  at  that  time  circulated 
in  great  number  in  Spain.  Often — ^what  is  still  worse — scien- 
tific books,  too,  come  into  play,  containing  great  theories,  which 
are  misunderstood  by  the  "degenerates"  and  which  produce  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  their  intellects,  recalling  to  one's  mind 
Taine's  sculptural  phrase,  "Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
grand  idea  in  a  small  brain."  Yaillant,  for  instance,  cited 
confusedly  in  his  defense  Darwin,  Spencer,  Ibsen.  Nobiling 
was  proverbial  among  his  friends  for  his  mixed  assortment  of 
socialistic  ideas,  which  he  had  gleaned  by  an  immense  amount 
of  heterogeneous  reading,  and  with  which  he  had  jumbled  up 
strange  spiritualistic  fancies. 

As  their  minds  are  continually  at  the  mercy  of  outside  influ- 
ences and  they  have  no  solid  ground  to  stand  on,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  theory  and  practice  never  go  hand  in  hand  with  them. 
Orsini,  who  was  to  become  the  most  notorious  i>olitical  assassin 
of  this  century,  had  written  several  pamphlets  designed  to  show 
the  uselessness  of  i>olitical  assassination  and  isolated  attempt 
at  revolution.    Yaillant,  likewise,  in  his  last  letter  written  to 
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his  daughter,  proclaims  gentleness  to  be  the  most  supreme  law 
of  life.  The  contradiction  was  in  this  case  so  glaring  that  even 
the  French  papers,  that  would  only  see  savage  beasts  in  the 
dynamitards,  admitted  after  reading  the  letter  that  there  must 
be  something  wrong  in  that  brain. 

These  men  are,  in  one  word,  destitute  of  what  psychologists 
call  the  inhibitive  power  of  the  brain,  the  faculty  of  self- 
control;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  their  lives  are  almost 
always  restless  and  agitated.  They  have  followed  dozens  of 
trades  and  embarked  on  scores  of  enterprises,  only  to  leave 
them  halfway  and  take  to  something  else.  The  revolutionary 
attempts  of  Orsini  are  altogether  innumerable,  for  in  every 
country  where  he  went  he  had  to  conspire  in  some  manner 
against  Austria.  Nobiling  had  studied  philosophy;  then  he 
had  made  practical  trial  of  agricultural  economy  and  had  been 
employed  in  the  statistical  office  of  the  Prussian  government ; 
but  having  lost  his  post,  he  had  been  at  all  possible  sorts  of 
trades  and  ventures,  roaming  throu^  almost  every  country  of 
Earoi>e.  Oliva  y  Moncasi,  when  he  had  abandoned  his  mathe* 
matical  studies,  had  successively  been  a  sculptor,  a  printer,  a 
farmer,  a  cooper,  and  a  soldier.  Guiteau's  life  is  so  discon- 
nected that  it  is  impossible  to  give  even  a  simple  list  of  the 
infinite  number  of  his  occupations.  Yaillant,  who  earned  his 
living  in  succession  as  a  shoemaker,  hatter,  shop-assistant, 
and  teacher  of  French  language,  appears  likewise  throughout 
his  entire  life  to  have  been  restless  and  roving,  partly  on 
account  of  adverse  circumstances,  but  largely  also  through  his 
own  naturally  unsettled  disposition.  All,  in  short,  appear 
incapable  of  continuous,  patient,  laborious  effort,  but  have 
often  moments  of  abnormal  excitement  during  which  they  are 
capable  of  the  most  energetic  exertion. 

Such  being  their  character,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why 
the  most  extreme  and  most  violent  theories  can  seduce  them,  if 
we  consider  that  the  choice  of  a  political  party  is  more  a  ques- 
tion of  temx>erament  than  of  reasoning ;  that  everybody,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  chooses  not  the  party  whose  doctrines  seem 
truest^  but  that  which  by  its  programs  and  methods  corresponds 
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most  with  his  own  chaxacter.  Bestless,  incapable  of  steady 
work  for  one  fixed  purpose,  they  cannot  understand  the  i>olicy 
of  a  continuous  effort  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  society  ; 
but  readily  accept  the  policy  of  daring  strokes,  of  intimidating 
acts  of  violence;  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  intermittent 
bursts  of  energy  of  their  own  temperaments.  This,  evidently, 
is  the  reason  why  even  those  who,  Jike  Orsini,  by  virtue  of 
greater  culture,  recognize  theoretically  the  uselessness  and 
infamy  of  such  x>olitical  methods,  yet  adopt  them  in  practice. 
The  political  idea  which  incites  them  to  these  isolated  acts  of 
rebellion  varies  according  to  place  and  time  ;  it  is  the  national 
idea  with  Orsini;  the  republican  with  Oliva;  the  anarchical 
with  Nobiling,  Yaillant^  and  the  others,  in  these  times  of  acute 
economical  crises ;  but  the  psychological  genesis  of  the  attempt 
is  always  the  same. 

There  is,  however,  a  tremendous  gulf  between  theory  and 
practice.  History,  in  fact,  shows  us  many  philosophers  with 
violent  theories  who  were  in  practice  as  meek  as  lambs;  and 
even  in  the  world  of  the  anarchists,  if  all  those  who  preach  the 
theory  ^^de  la  propaganda  par  le  fait^^  took  to  the  use  of 
dynamite,  all  the  principal  cities  of  Eurox>e  would  by  this  time 
be  mere  heaps  of  rubbish.  How  is  it  then  that  these  degenerates 
pass  over  the  abyss  between  theory  and  execution  f 

It  is  a  consequence  of  their  intellectual  weakness.  As  on 
account  of  their  suggestibility  they  take  everything  in  earnest, 
the  doctrine  of  political  homicide  and  dynamite,  which  for 
others  is  often  only  a  pretext  for  an  oratorical  or  literary  flour- 
ish, becomes  to  them  a  sacred  theory,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  put 
into  practice.  Besides,  what  is  still  more  important,  on  account 
of  their  intellectual  weakness  and  vanity,  they  easily  x>ersuade 
themselves  that  they  are  accomplishing  a  grand  deed.  This 
belief,  which  in  their  own  eyes  transforms  their  mad  attempt 
into  heroical  altruism,  almost  all,  in  fact,  possess  and  in  a  very 
tenacious  and  deeply  rooted  form.  Baffier,  telling  in  his 
memoirs  how  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  attempt,  uses  the 
following  characteristic  phrase:  '^I  had  to  save  my  country 
from  a  revolution  by  putting  my  head  into  the  i>olitical  engine 
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to  stop  it"  Yaillant  said  in  his  defense  before  the  jury :  '*The 
explosion  of  my  bomb  is  not  only  the  shont  of  rebelling  VaiUant, 
bat  it  is  the  oatcry  of  a  whole  class  that  vindicates  its  rights  and 
will  soon  snit  its  actions  to  its  words."  Gnitean,  who  was 
nearest  of  them  all  to  trne  madness,  declared  he  had  been 
inspired  by  God  :  "First,"  he  said  to  the  judges,  "the  idea  of 
homicide  struck  me  with  horror  ]  but  I  saw  afterwards  that  it 
was  really  a  divine  inspiration." 

And  so  it  is  with  all  of  them,  more  or  less.  Infatuated  by 
reading,  and  sometimes  incited  by  companions  with  whom 
violence  is  only  a  rhetorical  outburst^  their  illusion  is  fed  by 
their  vanity,  so  that  they  easily  and  willingly  believe  themselves 
to  be  heroes  and  martyrs.  At  this  point  the  moral  sense,  of 
which  they  are  not  devoid,  becomes  powerless  to  prevent  the 
act  of  violence ;  every  crime  becomes  i>ossible,  even  for  a  man 
whose  sentiments  are  naturally  good  enough.  This  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  which 
has  also  attracted  Buckle's  attention.  After  the  most  extreme 
forms  of  selfishness,  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  for 
humanity  than  the  most  extreme  forms  of  altruism — real  or 
imaginary.  Woe  to  society,  when  a  man  persuades  himself  that 
he  has  a  mission,  that  he  must  save  humanity  from  some  x>eril  or 
offer  to  it  some  great  advantage — whether  such  persuasion  be  an 
hallucination  produced  by  vanity  or  only  an  exaggerated  con- 
sciousness of  a  real  duty.  There  is  no  crime  before  which  he 
will  halt  in  fear,  for  the  flaming  vision  of  his  mission  will  lead 
him  without  horror  across  oceans  of  blood. 

So  Buckle  noted  that  the  best  Eoman  emperors,  Tny'an, 
Hadrian,  etc.,  etc., — that  is  to  say,  those  in  whom  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  duties  was  highest — persecuted  the  Christians  with 
the  utmost  ferocity,  because  they  considered  themselves  bound 
to  defend  the  empire,  while  the  worst  emperors,  who  did  not 
care  a  jot  about  the  empire,  left  the  followers  of  the  new  creed 
in  peace.  It  is  true  that,  from  their  point  of  view,  and  to  a 
certain  degree,  this  consciousness  corresponded  with  reality  in 
the  case  of  the  Eoman  emperors,  while  with  a  Yaillant  or  a 
Ouiteau  it  is  only  an  hallucination,  produced  by  vanity  and  fed 
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by  exterior  snggestioiis.  The  thinker,  however,  who  knows 
that  hallncinations  are  equal  to,  and  sometimes  more  intense 
than,  real  sensations  and  perceptions  for  their  victims,  under- 
stands quite  well  how  these  semi-lonatics,  although  they  are  not 
of  bloodthirsty  temper,  can  commit  horrible  crimes,  spurred  on, 
as  they  are,  by  a  chimerical  but  invincible  illusion. 

It  must  be  added  that  many  other  and  more  egoistic  fioM^tors 
help  to  bring  about  this  result,  the  true  character  of  which  is 
always  more  or  less  veiled  to  their  eyes  by  the  illusion  of 
martyrdom  and  sacrifice.  Partly  through  their  thoughtless  un- 
steadiness, partly  on  account  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  they 
are  often  condemned  to  a  hard  life,  which  does  not  satisfy  their 
immense  vanity  and  is  sometimes  really  below  their  merits.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  strange  that  individuals  so  unequally  balanced 
may  some  day  in  their  dolorous  and  poor  obscurity  conceive  the 
idea  of  finishing  their  lives  by  a  clamorous  stroke,  by  a  crime 
which  will  make  them  famous  and  for  which  they  will  die. 
This  is  what  Prof.  Lombroso  calls  indirect  suicide — a  desperate 
form  of  action  by  which  they  put  an  end  to  an  unfortunate  life, 
and  satisfy,  finally,  in  their  last  moments  of  existence  the 
craving  for  notoriety  which  has  constantly  tormented  them. 
Thus  some  of  them,  like  Oliva  y  Moncasi  and  Nobiling,  told 
the  judge  clearly  that  the  desire  to  die  was  one  of  the  motives 
which  urged  them  to  commit  the  crime,  and  Montazio  was  of 
opinion  that  such  a  wish  indirectly  urged  Orsini  to  his  deed. 
That  in  Yaillant's  mad  attempt  there  was  likewise  as  an  un- 
conscious determinant  the  desire  to  end  his  days  clamorously, 
we  are  at  least  enabled  to  suppose,  for  the  readiness  with  which 
he  confessed  his  crime,  the  entire  absence  of  any  anxiety  to 
save  his  head,  coupled  with  his  eager  desire  to  declare  clearly 
his  anarchical  theories,  would  seem  to  favor  that  supi)Osition. 

To  recapitulate,  we  have  before  us  men  of  sane  moral  sense, 
but  of  weak  intellect,  voluble,  headless,  easily  influenced  by 
other  persons,  and  misled  by  reading,  who  almost  always,  greatly 
by  their  own  fault  but  also  sometimes  partly  by  the  fiftult  of 
others,  lead  an  unhappy  life.  With  them  the  attempts  are 
mostly  an  unconscious  vengeance  for  their  own  misfortunes  and 
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unsatisfied  vanity,  and  become  possible  through  a  strange 
hallucination  by  which  they  believe  that  they  are  accomplish- 
ing an  heroical  sacrifice  for  a  noble  cause. 
Now,  if  such  are  the  perpetrators,  what  can  be  the  remedy  f 
In  France  the  guillotine,  in  Spain  military  tribunals,  equiva- 
lent to  shooting,  were  believed  to  be  the  best  remedy  and 
defense.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  passionate  sentiments 
which  in  those  two  countries  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  those 
remedies;  but  rather  than  vengeance,  society  requires  protec- 
tion— for  it  is  undoubtedly  much  more  important  to  prevent 
such  madmen  from  being  able  to  give  further  vent  to  the  odd 
ideas  which  swarm  in  their  brains  than  to  take  vengeance  on 
some  of  them. 

Does  capital  punishment  serve  the  purpose  f  Exx>erience  denies 
it.  In  Spain,  for  instance,  after  the  shooting  of  Pallas  there  was 
the  explosion  at  the  Lyceum  at  Barcelona ;  in  France,  after  Eava- 
chol  came  Yaillant,  after  Yaillant,  Henry,  after  Henry,  Cesario. 
Men  like  Yaillant,  Kobiling,  and  Orsini  are  not  to  be  frightened  by 
death,  for  in  their  thoughtlessness  they  do  not  think  at  all  of  this 
remote  consequence  of  their  action ;  or  if  they  do,  the  idea  is 
sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  an  incentive  for  them  to  commit  in- 
direct suicide.  The  supreme  punishment  might  even  act  in  a  di- 
rection precisely  opposed  to  its  intended  aim,  with  other  degen- 
erates and  weak-brained  creatures.  What  danger,  in  fact,  did 
Yaillant  really  represent  after  his  incarceration  f  The  danger 
that  his  name  and  person  might  become  the  subject  of  a  legend, 
in  which  the  hysterical  dynamitard  became  transformed  into  a 
martyr  for  humanity.  In  every  class  of  society  there  are  a 
number  of  weak  brains  who  eagerly  sympathize  with  every- 
thing, have  an  exterior  appearance  of  persecution  and  martyr- 
dom, and  feed  their  own  fanaticism  on  it.  The  rigors  of  the 
law,  instead  of  inspiring  fear,  provoke  their  ardor  to  fight  and 
their  disposition  to  resist )  to  them  it  is  due  that  all  revolution- 
ary movements — ^the  grandest  as  well  as  the  maddest — derive 
new  life  and  energy  from  violent  persecution.  What  line  of 
action  could  be  better  designed  to  generate  in  these  superficial 
minds  the  illusion  of  anarchical  martyrdom  than  that  of  killing 
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the  dynamitards  f  Even  Bavachol,  who,  by  the  way,  was  be- 
headed for  common  crimes,  has  been  idealized  in  pictures,  in 
I>oems,  in  songs  {La  Ravachole),  only  for  the  very  remote 
appearance  of  having  become  a  victim  of  the  bourgeois.  Why 
shoold  not  the  same  thing  have  taken  place  with  Yaillant^  who 
was  morally  superior  to  Eavachol  f  Yaillant,  in  fact,  has  been 
pnrified  by  the  tragical  end  of  his  defects,  numerous  as  they 
were ;  his  grave  has  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage  of  a  legion  of 
neuropaths  and  hys^rical  persons.  Do  these  pilgrims  recollect 
his  embezzlements,  his  thefts,  the  abandonment  of  his  wife,  his 
inconsistencies f  No;  they  remember  only  his  misfortunes  in 
life,  his  undoubtedly  courageous  behavior  when  in  front  of  the 
guillotine.  And  here  we  have  Yaillant  taking  his  place  among 
the  ranks  of  anarchical  martyrs  ! 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  f  The  Italian  criminological  school 
distinguishes  two  great  classes  of  criminals,  the  ^'born-crimi- 
nals,"  in  whom  the  anomaly  is  in  the  first  place  a  moral  one, 
and  the  lunatic  criminals,  in  whom  the  crime  is  accompanied 
and  sometimes  produced  by  grave  intellectual  disturbances, 
such  as  hallucinations,  deliriums,  etc.,  etc.  The  former  ought 
to  be  rooted  out  by  all  jKNSsible  means,  not  excluding  death, 
while  for  the  latter  the  lunatic  asylum  represents  the  best  and 
most  humane  system  of  segregation.  As  the  criminals  we  are 
studying,  although  not  positively  mad,  are  certainly  nearer  the 
lunatic  criminals  than  the  bom-criminals,  we  suggest  that  they 
ought  to  be  treated  like  the  former,  so  much  more  as  such  treat- 
ment would  also  offer  a  great  political  advantage,  for  it  would 
arrest  the  formation  of  dangerous  legends  of  martyrdom.  If  Yail- 
lant, after  a  psychiatrical  examination,  had  been  sent — as  would 
have  been  proper — ^to  a  lunatic  asylum  and  placed  in  the  ward 
set  apart  for  hysterical  patients,  the  legend  of  his  martyrdom 
would  not  have  been  called  into  existence,  nor  would  the  history 
of  his  life  have  excited  in  a  number  of  degenerates  a  most 
intense  hatred  against  society.  A  man  killed  with  all  the 
gloomy  theatricality  of  capital  execution  can  become  an  un- 
wholesome stimulant  for  morbid  fancies,  but  not  a  man  sent  to 
the  madhouse  in  the  ordinary  administrative  way.     No  course 
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could,  indeed^  be  more  dangerous  than  that  taken,  especially  in 
France,  by  the  government  and  by  a  part  of  the  press — ^the 
course,  namely,  of  attributing  to  the  present  outrages  the 
character  of  a  duel  till  death  between  society  and  the  anarchists. 
These  conceited  fanatics  feel  excited  and  flattered  by  the 
enormous  importance  which  is  given  to  them  as  enemies  of 
existing  society ;  and  the  impression  of  the  grandeur  of  their 
struggle  against  this  corrupt  and  wicked  society  grows  more 
and  more  intense  in  them.  If  society  did  not  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  anarchists  \  if  they  saw  that  their  outrages 
only  served  to  send  the  most  excitable  of  them  to  the  madhouse, 
one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  these  outrages  would  be 
removed.  The  anarchical  epidemic  now  raging  will  certainly 
pass,  as  the  regicidal  epidemic  of  fifteen  years  ago  has  gone  by, 
and  as  all  criminal  epidemics— i>olitical  or  otherwise — ^have 
passed;  but  by  a  more  rational  treatment  it  may  be  believed 
that  the  disease  would  be  rooted  out  all  the  sooner. 

Among  other  preventive  provisions  a  useful  one  would  be 
that  of  restricting  the  circulation  of  the  anarchical  press,  be- 
cause newspapers  and  books  are  often  the  most  powerful  centers 
of  suggestion  for  weak  brains.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
may  be  a  labor  of  Sisyphus  for  the  governments,  and  that  today 
to  refrain  the  press  might  be  like  trying  to  chain  the  wind  for 
any  state  not  possessed  of  the  enormous  coercive  power  of  the 
Russian  government.  Perhaps  a  somewhat  restricted  and 
cautious  legislation  would  be  more  advisable,  dealing  with  the 
commerce  in  materials  required  for  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives, so  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  anarchist  to  obtain 
such  materials. 

But  first  and  foremost  must  stand  the  warning  to  parliaments 
and  governments  to  endeavor  to  let  themselves  be  guided  in  this 
matter  more  by  reason  than  by  passion,  so  easily  excited  through 
crimes  that  assume  such  an  unusual  and  grave  form.  The  more 
reason  prevails  over  passion  in  the  administration  of  human 
society,  the  nearer  will  society  approximate  to  a  state  of  general 
well-being  and  security. 

William  Febbebo. 
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A  CRITICISM  OF  HENRY  GEORGE'S  SINGLE  TAX 

THEORY. 

BY   ARTHUR    KITSON. 

FOB  a  few  years  past  the  American  political  firmament  has 
been  illuminated  by  two  conspicaous  and  rather  interest- 
ing stars,  who,  though  moving  in  different  orbits  and  differing 
somewhat  in  glory,  present  to  the  student  of  economics  a  re- 
markable degree  of  similarity.  I  refer  to  Governor  McEinley 
and  Mr.  Henry  GJeorge. 

To  none  will  this  comparison  appear  more  odious  than  to 
themselves.  For  notwithstanding  their  similarity,  the  doctrines 
of  each  are  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  other.  Both  gentlemen 
stand  for  certain  economic  remedies — socialistic  in  their  tend- 
encies and  identical  in  principle — which  they  offer  as  sure 
cures  for  existing  industrial  troubles.  Both  have  endeavored  to 
construct  a  science  of  economics  that  shall  harmonize  with  their 
respective  and  preconceived  theories,  and  both  have  fallen  into 
ridiculous  absurdities.  Both  seek  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
labor,  and  each  believes  that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  taxa- 
tion, and  taxation  only.  Both  appeal  for  supi>ort  to  the  cupidity 
of  certain  classes.  Both  owe  their  success  to  i>opular  ignorance 
concerning  political  science.  Both  are  equally  sincere,  skilful, 
and  ambitious,  and  each  has  a  certain  power  of  making  others 
believe  whatever  they  choose  to  tell  them. 

Here,  however,  the  similarity  ceases.  The  career  of  one  has 
been  almost  a  path  of  roses ;  that  of  the  other  a  road  of  thorns 
and  briers.  Oovernor  McKinley  found  a  strongly  organized 
party  bent  upon  maintaining  certain  legalized  privileges  for  the 
benefit  of  a  particular  class,  who  were  ready  and  anxious  to 
assist  him  with  their  wealth  and  influence  in  the  propagation  of 
his  ideas. 
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Mr.  G^rge,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  to  create  his  own 
party,  to  select  and  educate  his  assistants,  to  depend  upon  the 
less  wealthy  classes  for  snpport,  and  to  contend  against  all  the 
power  and  prestige  of  that  very  class  which  has  supported  his 
opponent  To  Mr.  George  belongs  the  greater  glory.  He  has 
organized  a  party  which,  judging  from  present  signs,  is  destined 
to  become  a  serious  force  in  the  political  world ;  a  party  com- 
I>osed  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  aggressive  body  of  men  and 
women  that  this  country  has  seen  since  the  days  of  the  abolition- 
ists. 

He  has  written  almost  a  complete  library  of  economic  works, 
which  have  circulated  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown  in  the  his- 
tory of  economic  literature.  His  theories  are  represented  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  His  gospel  has  gone  out  into  all  lands. 
He  has  crossed  swords  with  the  pope,  and  with  philosophers, 
statesmen,  financiers,  and  economists  of  three  continents.  He 
has  written  a  book*  criticising  and  ridiculing  the  philosophy  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  philosophers.  He  gave  the  Democratic 
party  of  New  York  the  greatest  scare  it  has  received  within 
twenty  years,  and  his  adherents  openly  claim  that  the  last  great 
national  victory  was  largely  due  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Henry 
George. 

My  object  in  drawing  a  comparison  between  these  two  men  is 
to  show  that  political  success  and  popular  applause  are  not  in- 
dicative of  public  discernment  of  truth,  nor  are  correct  creeds 
or  scientific  systems  essential  in  order  to  win  public  honors. 

Economic  ignorance  is  not  incompatible  with  commanding 
public  favors  and  affairs,  a  truth  which  goes  a  long  way  toward 
explaining  the  cause  of  our  unfortunate  economic  condition.  It 
is  my  purpose  to  deal  with  the  economic  theories  and  heresies  of 
Mr.  Gtoorge — ^theories  which  are  daily  attracting  more  and  more 
attention  on  the  part  of  all  classes,  and  winning  an  amount  of 
support  utterly  beyond  that  which  they  deserve. 

Since  the  publication  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,''  criticisms 
innumerable  have  appeared  from  scientists  such  as  Prof. 
Huxley,  and  from  writers  like  W.  H.  Mallock,  down  to  the 

•  "  The  Perplexed  Philosopher." 
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average  newspaper  editor.  In  spite  of  criticism,  in  spite  of 
opposition,  Mr.  (George's  works  have  gone  on  gaining  ground, 
his  Single  Tax  Society  has  continued  to  increase  in  numbers  and 
adherents,  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  onslaughts  this 
ghost  refuses  to  down. 

The  criticisms  to  which  Mr.  George's  writings  have  been 
mainly  subjected  were  made  from  two  standi>oints,  viz.:  the 
philosophical,  such  as  those  of  Pro£  Huxley,  and  the  orthodox 
economic,  such  as  W.  H.  Mallock's. 

I  purpose  examining  some  of  Mr.  Gorge's  theories  in  the 
light  of  his  own  teachings.  Agreeing,  as  I  do,  with  him  in  his 
assertion  that  the  orthodox  school  of  economy  teaches  much  that 
is  ambiguous  and  contradictory,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
of  all  economic  writers  Mr.  George  stands  preeminent  as  the 
most  ambiguous  and  contradictory  that  this  age  has  yet  dis- 
covered. There  is  scarcely  a  theory  or  idea  advanced  by  him 
that  he  does  not  himself,  somewhere,  in  some  way  refute. 

Mr.  George  is  a  singular  example  of  a  man  championing  at 
one  time  certain  ideas  which  he  fiercely  denounces  at  another, 
because  of  the  particular  clothing  they  happen  to  appear  in. 
Appearances  deceive  him.  He  is  an  individualist,  and  yet  he 
is  the  author  and  advocate  of  one  of  the  most  socialistic 
schemes  ever  offered  to  the  public.  He  is  opposed  to  equality, 
and  proposes  the  first  great  step  toward  compulsory  communism. 
He  professes  to  be  the  friend  of  liberty,  but  he  is  endeavoriDg 
to  exalt  the  state  into  the  position  of  universal  landlord.  He 
champions  the  right  of  free  thought,  and  is  at  the  same  time  as 
dogmatic  as  Dr.  Johnson.  He  hates  injustice,  but  proposes  to 
fix  the  returns  to  labor  by  the  amount  which  can  be  produced 
upon  the  poorest  land  in  use.  He  argues  that  the  only  rightful 
basis  for  ownership  is  the  right  to  one's  own  produce ;  yet  he 
pleads  the  justice  of  usury.  He  asserts  the  right  of  all  to  the 
use  of  the  soil,  and  then  proposes  to  tax  men  when  they  attempt 
to  exercise  that  right  In  short,  to  Henry  George,  more  than  to 
any  modem  writer,  ^ the  French  proverb  may  with  justice  be 
applied,  ^^Les  extremes  se  touchent.^^ 
\y  Mr.  George  and  his  single  tax  followers  assert  that  the  cause 
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of  involantary  poverty,  industrial  crises,  and  low  wages  is  dae 
to  indiyidoal  appropriation  of  the  soil,  by  which  labor  is  pre- 
vented free  access  to  land.  That  land  is  made  valnable  by 
communities,  and  that  values  so  created  belong  to  communities 
and  not  to  individuals.  That  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to 
the  use  of  the  earth.  That  the  greater  proportion  of  wealth 
that  is  created  goes  neither  to  profits  nor  to  wages,  but  to  swell 
a  fund  that  ever  grows  while  its  owners  sleep — the  rent  roll  of 
the  owners  of  the  soil.  The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  found  in 
the  single  tax,  which  is  a  tax  upon  land  values  to  be  paid  to  the 
government,  and  is  to  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment and  for  the  benefit  of  society.  This  tax  is  not  to  be 
limited  by  the  requirements  or  necessities  of  maintaining  the 
government  itself.  It  is  not  a  tax  for  revenue  only.  It  is  to  be 
determined  by  auctioning  off  land  to  the  highest  bidder,  like 
X>ew8  in  a  church,  the  price  to  be  an  annual  rental  or  tax.  All 
other  forms  of  taxation  are  to  be  abolished,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  one  tax  will  furnish  the  government  with  far  more 
than  it  now  receives  from  its  present  varied  sources  of  revenue. 
This  is,  briefly,  the  single  tax  doctrine  as  expounded  by  its  ad- 
vocates. 

I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  single  tax  is,  according  to 
the  writings  of  Mr.  George,  a  tax  upon  labor,  a  tax  upon  ex- 
change, a  denial  of  man's  just  and  inalienable  rights,  a  burden 
upon  industry — in  short,  a  system  of  robbery.  And  in  order  to 
prove  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  rent  and  single  tax 
are,  in  effect,  practically  one  and  the  same  thing. 

In  Book  v..  Chap.  II.,  page  254,  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,'' 
Mr.  CJeorge  says :  "  The  reason  why,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of 
productive  power,  wages  constantly  tend  to  a  minimum  which 
will  give  but  a  bare  living,  is  that  with  the  increase  in  produc- 
tive i>ower  rent  tends  to  even  greater  increase,  thus  producing  a 
constant  tendency  to  the  forcing  down  of  wages."  Again  he 
adds  (p.  255):  "Land  being  necessary  to  labor,  and  being 
reduced  to  private  ownership,  every  increase  in  the  productive 
power  of  labor  but  increases  rent — the  price  that  labor  must 
pay  for  the  opportunity  to  utilize  its  powers  ;  and  thus  all  the 
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advantages  gained  by  the  march  of  progress  go  to  the  owners  of 
land,  and  wages  do  not  increase.  Wages  cannot  increase  ;  for 
the  greater  the  earning  of  labor  the  greater  the  price  that  labor 
mnst  pay  out  of  its  earnings  for  the  opportunity  to  make  any 
earnings  at  all And  thus  robbed  of  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  increase  in  prodnctive  power,  labor  is  exposed  to 
certain  effects  of  advancing  civilization  which,  without  the 
advantages  that  naturally  accompany  them,  are  i>ositive  evils, 
and  of  themselves  tend  to  reduce  the  free  laborer  to  the  helpless 
and  degraded  condition  of  the  slave." 

In  Book  VII.,  Chap.  III.,  he  says  (p.  327) :  "It  is  not  from 
the  produce  of  the  past  that  rent  is  drawn  ;  it  is  from  the  prod- 
uce of  the  present.  It  is  a  toll  levied  upon  labor  constantly 
and  continuously.  Every  blow  of  the  hammer,  every  stroke  of 
the  pick,  every  thrust  of  the  shuttle,  every  throb  of  the  steam 
engine,  pay  it  tribute.  It  levies  upon  the  earnings  of  the  men 
who,  deep  under  ground,  risk  their  lives,  and  of  those  who  over 
white  surges  hang  to  reeling  masts;  it  claims  the  just  reward  of 
the  capitalist  and  the  fruits  of  the  inventor's  patient  effort ;  it 
takes  little  children  from  play  and  from  school,  and  compels 
them  to  work  before  their  bones  are  hard  or  their  muscles  are 
firm ;  it  robs  the  shivering  of  warmth,  the  hungry  of  food,  the 
sick  of  medicine,  the  anxioufi  of  peace ;  it  debases  and  em- 
brutes  and  embitters  ;  it  crowds  families  of  eight  or  ten  into  a 
single  squalid  room ;  it  herds  like  swine  agricultural  gangs  of 
boys  and  girls ;  it  fills  the  gin  palace  and  groggery  with  those 
who  have  no  comfort  in  their  homes ;  it  makes  lads  who  might 
be  useful  men  candidates  for  prisons  and  penitentiaries  ]  it  fills 
brothels  with  girls  who  might  have  known  the  pure  joy  of 
motherhood;  it  sends  greed  and  all  evil  passions  prowling 
through  society  as  a  hard  winter  drives  the  wolves  to  the  abodes 
of  men ;  it  darkens  faith  in  the  human  soul,  and  across  the 
refiection  of  a  just  and  merciful  Creator  draws  the  veil  of  a 
hard  and  blind  and  cruel  fate  ! 

"It  is  not  merely  a  robbery  in  the  past ;  it  is  a  robbery  in 
the  present — ^a  robbery  that  deprives  of  their  birthright  the 
infants  that  are  now  coming  into  the  world  !    Why  should  we 
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hesitate  about  making  short  work  of  such  a  system  f  Because  I 
was  robbed  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  and  the  day  before 
that,  is  it  any  reason  that  I  should  suffer  myself  to  be  robbed 
to- day  and  to-morrow — any  reason  that  I  should  conclude  that 
the  robber  has  acquired  a  vested  right  to  rob  met" 

In  Chap.  I.  of  Book  VIL  (p.  308),  he  says:  "The  value  of 
land,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  price  of  monopoly."  In  Chap.  II., 
Book  v.,  he  says  (p.  265) :  "In  all  our  long  investigation  we 
have  been  advancing  to  this  simple  truth :  that  as  land  is  neces- 
sary to  the  exertion  of  labor  in  the  production  of  wealth,  to 
command  the  land  which  is  necessary  to  labor  is  to  command 
all  the  fruits  of  labor  save  enough  to  enable  labor  to  exist." 

The  above  quotations  are  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  Mr. 
George's  ideas  regarding  rent  It  is  the  cause  of  low  wages, 
poverty,  misery,  slavery,  industrial  depression,  crime,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  is  robbery — a  fresh, 
continuous  robbery,  a  daily,  hourly  robbery.  And  rent  is  due 
to  monopoly.  For  "Eent,"  says  Mr.  George,  "is  the  price  of 
monopoly"  (p.  149).  He  also  defines  rent  as  "that  part  of 
wealth  which  goes  to  landowners  as  payment  for  the  use  of 
natural  opportunities." 

Now  what  relation  does  the  single  tax  bear  to  rent  f  Let  us 
see.  "What  I,  therefore,  propose,"  says  Mr.  George  (Chap. 
11. ,  Book  VIII.,  p.  364),  "as  the  simple  yet  sovereign  remedy, 
which  will  raise  wages,  increase  the  earnings  of  capital,  extir- 
pate pauperism,  abolish  poverty,  give  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  whoever  wishes  it,  afford  free  scope  to  human  powers, 
lessen  crime,  elevate  morals  and  taste  and  intelligence,  purify 
government,  and  carry  civilization  to  yet  nobler  heights,  is — 
to  appropriate  rent  by  taxation.  In  this  way  the  state  may  be- 
come the  universal  landlord  without  calling  herself  so,  and 
without  assuming  a  single  new  function." 

On  the  same  page  he  says:     "I  do  not  propose  either  to 

purchase  or  to  confiscate  private  property  in  land 

It  is  not  necessary  to  confiscate  land  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
fiscate rent.^^ 

Single  tax  is,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  G^rge,   "confis- 
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cated  rent"  In  other  words,  rent  is  a  tax  npon  land  valaes. 
"It  is,"  he  says,  *'this  capacity  of  yielding  rent  which  gives 
value  to  land"  (p.  149). 

And  this  is  precisely  the  definition  of  single  tax.  Bent  is 
payment  for  the  use  of  land.  Single  tax  is  also  payment  for  the 
use  of  land.  In  the  hands  of  individuals  it  is  rent  In  the 
hands  of  government  it  is  taxation.  So  far  as  the  prodncer — 
the  user — is  concerned,  rent  and  single  tax  are  synonymons 
terms.  Both  are  similar  forms  of  taxation.  Both  are  taken  for 
the  U9e  of  land,  and  both  are  taken  from  the  prodacts  of  labor. 
For,  as  Mr.  George  says  (p.  149):  "  Land  can  yield  no  rent  and 
have  no  value  until  some  one  is  willing  .to  give  labor  or  the 
results  of  labor  for  the  privilege  of  using  it." 

Now,  if  these  terms  are  synonymous,  how  comes  it  that  a 
system  which,  when  known  under  the  name  of  rent,  is  the 
cause  of  social  evils,  should,  when  designated  by  the  term  single 
tax,  be  the  remedy  for  those  same  evils  f  What  potent  charm 
lies  hidden  in  the  words  "single  tax"  f 

The  only  difference  in  the  two  systems,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  producer,  seems  to  be  a  difference  in  the  persons  per- 
mitted to  collect  the  tax.  Instead  of  being  robbed  by  individ- 
uals for  their  own  private  gains,  Mr.  George  proposes  to  allow 
the  state  to  perpetrate  the  same  robbery  by  means  of  its  offi- 
cials. The  change  from  present  conditions  to  Mr.  George's 
system  is  simply  a  change  of  landlords ;  that  is,  from  his  own 
standpoint,  a  change  in  receivers  of  the  stolen  property.  Bent, 
in  shorty  is  robbery  by  individuals.  Single  tax  is  robbery  by 
the  state.  The  former  is  the  curse  of  mankind,  the  enemy  of 
society.    The  latter  is  to  usher  in  the  millenium. 

Of  course  Mr.  G^rge  and  his  followers  will  be  shocked  by 
this  attempt  to  draw  a  similarity  between  these  terms,  and  yet,  if 
words  mean  anything  at  all,  Mr.  Greorge  clearly  acknowledges  that 
single  tax  is  rent,  and,  therefore,  all  he  says  against  the  per- 
nicious effects,  the  injustice,  the  burdens  created  by  the  one, 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  other. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Mr.  George's  contention  is  against 
individual  ownership  of  the  soil.     But  wherein  does  this  evil 
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consist  f    Mr.  G^rge  tells  us  that  it  arises  from  the  exaction  of  ^ 
rent ;  that  wages  cannot  advance  so  long  as  some  one  has  power 
to  demand  payment  for  the  use  of  land.     And  yet  he  proposes 
to  allow  the  state  to  perpetrate  this  very  evil ! 

One  would  suppose  that,  having  discovered  the  robbery,  he 
would  propose  to  abolish  it.  But  Mr.  George  proposes  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Having  found  the  thief,  Mr.  George  persists  that 
the  x>olioe  shall  make  the  thief  hand  over  the  plunder — not  to  the 
persons  from  whom  they  have  taken  it,  but  to  themselves,  in 
order  to  pay  them  and  other  government  officials  salaries.  And 
whatever  is  left  after  paying  the  expenses  of  government,  they 
will  exx>end  in  building  roads,  furnishing  libraries,  buying  tele- 
graph systems  and  railroads,  endowing  newly  wedded  couples, 
etc,  etc.     And  this  is  Mr.  George's  idea  of  justice. 

Again,  he  informs  us  that  all  that  a  man  produces  he  is  justly 
entitled  to.     He  says  (Chap.  I.,  Book  VII.,  p.  299)  : 

What  constitutes  the  rightful  basis  of  property  ?  What  is  it  that 
enables  a  man  to  justly  say  of  a  thing,  **  It  is  mine  "  ?  From  what 
springs  the  sentiment  which  acknowledges  his  exclusive  right  as 
against  all  the  world  ?  Is  it  not,  primarily,  the  right  of  a  man  to  him- 
self, to  the  use  of  his  own  powers,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his 
own  exertions  ?  Is  it  not  this  individual  right,  which  springs  from 
and  is  testified  to  by  the  natural  facts  of  individual  organization— the 
fact  that  each  particular  pair  of  hands  obeys  a  particular  brain  and  is 
related  to  a  particular  stomach  ;  the  fact  that  each  man  is  a  definite, 
coherent,  independent  whole — which  alone  justifies  individual  owner- 
ship ?  As  a  man  belongs  to  himself,  so  his  labor,  when  put  in  concrete 
form,  l^elongs  to  him. 

And  for  this  reason,  that  which  a  man  makes  or  produces  is  his  oivUy 
as  against  all  tJie  world— to  enjoy  or  to  destroy,  to  use,  to  exchange,  or 
to  give.  No  one  else  can  rightfully  claim  it^  and  his  exclusive  right  to 
it  involves  no  wrong  to  any  one  else.  Thus  there  is  to  everything  pro- 
duced by  human  exertion  a  clear  and  indisputable  title  to  exclusive 
possession  and  enjoyment,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  justice, 
as  it  descends  from  the  original  producer  in  whom  it  vested  by 
natural  law.  The  i)en  with  which  I  am  writing  is  justly  mine.  No 
other  human  being  can  rightfully  lay  claim  to  it,  for  in  me  is  the  title 
of  the  producers  who  made  it.  It  has  become  mine  because  transferred 
to  me  by  the  stationer,  to  whom  it  was  transferred  by  the  Importer, 
who  obtained  the  exclusive  right  to  it  by  transfer  from  the  manu- 
facturer, in  whom,  by  the  same  process  of  purchase,  vested  the  rights 
of  those  who  dug  the  material  from  the  ground  and  shaped  it  into  a 
pen.     Thus,  my  exclusive  right  of  ownership  in  the  pen  springs  from 
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the  natural  right  of  the  individual  to  the  use  of  his  own  faculties. 

Page  after  page  is  aglow  with  an  eloquent  defense  of  the  right 
of  a  man  to  all  he  produces.  ^Notwithstanding  this,  he  con- 
cludes by  denying  to  man  the  right  of  that  part  of  his  produce 
over  aud  above  that  which  can  be  produced  from  the  poorest 
land  in  use.  After  championing  the  right  of  a  man  to  himself 
and  to  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  he  ends  by  proposing  to  tax  away 
from  him  a  certain  proportion  of  that  fruit.  Mr.  George  evi- 
dently assumes  that  the  pemiciousness  of  robbery  depends,  first, 
upon  the  person  or  persons  who  perpetrate  the  crime,  and.  sec- 
ond, upon  the  purposes  for  which  the  plunder  is  applied. 

What  difference  is  it  to  me  who  takes  a  part  of  my  wealth, 
so  long  as  it  is  decreed  that  I  must  be  robbed  f  Is  it  any  the  less 
burdensome  to  pay  rent  to  a  licensed,  liveried  official  who  calls 
at  my  house  in  the  name  of  the  government,  than  an  unlicensed, 
unliveried,  and  unofficial  one,  in  the  name  of  a  landlord  f 

But  it  will  be  urged  by  Mr.  George  that  since  he  proposes  to 
use  the  proceeds  of  his  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers,  it 
is  not  robbery.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  he  also  proposes  to 
apply  it  equally  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  pay  taxes. 
Mr.  George  believes  that  the  protective  system  is  a  system  of 
robbery.  Gould  not  Mr.  McKinley  reply  to  Mr.  George,  with 
the  same  show  of  justice,  that,  while  he  taxes  imports,  he  ap- 
plies the  tax  toward  exx>enses  of  government  and,  therefore, 
his  system  is  not  robbery  f  Does  the  law  exonerate  the  thief 
who  pleads  that  he  has  returned  part  of  the  stolen  property  f 
And  if  governments  have  the  right  to  take  part  of  a  man's 
wealth,  where  does  this  right  cease  f  According  to  the  x>opular 
theories  of  government,  it  should  cease  with  the  necessary 
exx>enses  of  maintaining  government.  But  Mr.  George  pro- 
poses that  these  expenses  shall  not  limit  the  amount  of  the  tax. 
The  state  is  to  buy  and  run  telegraphs,  railroads,  canals,  etc., 
etc.,  and  use  the  fruits  of  this  form  of  taxation  for  carrying  out 
various  socialistic  schemes.  In  fact,  the  revenue  is  to  be  gov- 
erned merely  by  what  the  people  are  willing  or  are  compelled 
to  pay  for  the  use  of  land. 

Again,  Mr.  G^rge  tells  us  that  all  wealth  is  the  product  of 
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labor.  He  says,  ^'l^^are  gives  to  labor,  and  to  labor  alone" 
(p.  376). 

Now,  since  the  single  tax  is  that  part  of  wealth  taken  for  the 
use  of  land,  it  follows  that  the  single  tax  is  the  prodnct  of  labor, 
and  is  taken  from  labor.  And  by  the  standard  of  ethics  which 
Mr.  George  himself  lays  down,  to  take  from  a  man  that  which 
he  produces  is  wrong.  It  is  robbery.  '*As  a  man  belongs  to 
himself,  so  his  labor,  when  put  in  concrete  form,  belongs  to  him. 
And  for  this  reason,  that  which  a  man  makes  or  produces  is  his 
own,  as  against  all  the  world — to  enjoy,  or  to  destroy,  to  use,  to 
exchange,  or  to  give,  ^o  one  else  can  rightfully  claim  it,  and 
his  exclusive  right  to  it  involves  no  wrong  to  any  one  else  "  (p. 
300,  Chap.  I.,  Book  VIL). 

Tried  by  this  standard,  we  may  at  once  perceive  the  immo- 
rality of  the  single  tax.  For  since  all  wealth  is  produced  by 
labor,  and  since  the  single  tax  is  a  part  of  wealth,  therefore  the 
single  tax  is  produced  by  labor.  And  since  ^'  that  which  a  man 
produces  is  his  own,  as  against  all  the  world,"  and  since  the 
single  tax  is  that  which  man  produces,  therefore  the  single  tax 
is  a  man's  own  as  against  all  the  world. 

Here  I  shall  be  met  with  another  statement  of  Mr.  George's, 
that  rent  or  single  tax  '^represents  value  created  by  the  whole 
community,"  and  that  it  '^ belongs  to  the  whole  community" 
(p.  328).  This,  however,  happens  to  be  merely  one  of  Mr. 
George's  contradictory  assertions. 

On  page  149  he  says  :  ''No  matter  what  are  its  capabilities, 
land  can  yield  no  rent  and  have  no  value  until  some  one  is 
willing  to  give  labor  or  the  results  of  labor  for  the  privilege  of 
using  it."  And  again :  "  Bent,  in  short,  is  the  share  in  the 
wealth  produced  which  the  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  natural 
capabilities  gives  to  the  owner." 

In  £act,  the  burden  of  Mr.  George's  complaint  is  that  rent 
is  a  tax  upon  labor,  because  it  is  a  part  of  wealth,  constantly 
abstracted  from  the  earnings  of  labor.  He  also  states  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically  that  the  plan  he  proposes,  viz.,  single 
tax,  is  to  "confiscate  rent."  It  therefore  follows  that  the  sin- 
gle tax  is  "confiscated  labor  products,"  notwithstanding  all  his 
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other  statements  about  commanities  creating  values,  rent,  etc. 

On  page  302  he  says:  ''When  non-producers  can  claim  as 
rent  a  portion  of  the  iceaUh  created  by  producers,  the  right  of  the 
producers  to  the  fruits  of  their  labor  is  to  that  extent  denied." 
Now,  communities  do  not  labor.  It  is  individuals  who  labor 
and  produce  all  wealth.  Communities  are,  therefore,  non- 
producers.  If  rent  is  a  portion  of  the  wealth  created  by  pro- 
ducers, and  if  a  claim  to  this,  on  the  part  of  non-producers,  is  a 
denial  of  the  right  of  producers  to  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  is  not 
the  single  tax  an  equal  denial  of  this  right!  And  if  not,  why 
not! 

It  will  be  well  at  this  stage  to  point  out  the  cause  of  the  con- 
fusion and  contradictions  into  which  Mr.  G^rge  has  floundered. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  whenever  he  speaks  of  the  inequity,  the 
robbery  of  the  present  land  system,  he  almost  invariably  shows 
rent  to  be  a  part  of  the  ''  fruits  of  men's  labor."  Bent,  he  says, 
is  the  taking  of  something  for  nothing,  or,  rather,  the  exacting 
of  payment  for  the  use  of  something  which  no  man  produced, 
and  which  all  have  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of.  And  rent 
cannot  arise  without  labor.  Hence,  rent  is  a  burden  upon  the 
shoulders  of  labor.  But  when  he  comes  to  his  own  remedy, 
when  he  seeks  to  justify  this  remedy,  rent  takes  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent form.  It  is  no  longer  the  product  of  labor.  It  arises 
from  the  mere  presence  of  an  aggregation  of  individuals.  It 
arises  self-created,  without  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  labor.  In 
fiact,  Mr.  (George  openly  declares  that  all  the  wealth  which  would 
go  to  the  state  under  the  single  tax,  or  what  he  terms  ''economic 
rent,"  is  produced  without  the  exertion  of  any  known  factor  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  true  that  elsewhere,  in  several  places,  he  says  rent 
is  a  part  of  wealth  and  that  all  wealth  is  produced  by  labor.  But 
Mr.  George's  economic  rent,  which  is  also  a  part  of  wealth,  ex- 
ists without  the  employment  of  any  factor.  Here  are  his  words, 
on  page  370  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  :  "  While  the  value  of 
a  railroad  or  telegraph  line,  the  price  of  gas  or  of  a  patent  medi- 
cine, may  express  the  price  of  monopoly,  it  also  expresses  the 
exertion  of  labor  and  capital ;  but  the  value  of  land  or  economic 
rent,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  no  part  made  up  from  these  factors, 
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and  expresses  nothing  bat  the  advantage  of  appropriation. 
Taxes  levied  upon  land  cannot  check  prodaction  in  the  slightest 
degree.'' 

On  page  328  he  says  :  ^'Consider  what  rent  is.  It  does  not 
arise  si>ontaneously  from  land ;  it  is  due  to  nothing  that  the 
landowners  have  done.  It  represents  a  valne  created  by  the 
whole  community." 

According  to  Mr.  (jeorge,  the  state  may  become  enriched 
without  impoverishing  the  land  and  without  the  exertion  of 
either  labor  or  capital  by  the  mere  appropriation  of  economic 
rent.  Let  me  suggest  an  improvement  upon  Mr.  George's 
scheme^  which  he  is  welcome  to  make  full  use  of. 

He  desires  to  hasten  the  dawn  of  the  millenium.  So  do  I. 
We  cannot  begin  too  soon,  and  if  Mr.  George's  economic  rent  is 
what  he  says  it  is,  the  following  will  bring  us  with  one  bound 
right  into  the  promised  land.  Land  values  increase  with  the 
growth  of  communities,  and  economic  rent,  says  Mr.  George,  is 
the  creation  of  communities  without  the  exertion  of  labor  or 
capital.  Here,  then,  is  the  scheme.  Let  the  government 
select  some  central  point,  say  Washington,  and  issue  a  procla- 
mation to  all  citizens  of  the  TTnited  States,  requesting  them  to 
come  to  Washington,  and  offering  them  free  homes,  free  board- 
ing, free  living — in  fact,  all  they  may  desire.  The  presence  of 
seventy  million  i>eople  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will  create 
such  an  enormous  fund,  known  as  '^economic  rent,"  that 
neither  the  exertion  of  labor  nor  of  capital  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  support  the  community.  Every  one  will  be  enabled 
to  live  a  life  of  enjoyment  and  pleasure,  without  labor  and 
without  fear  of  poverty,  care,  or  want !  For  '^  economic  rent, 
which  is  in  no  part  made  up  from  labor  and  capital,  but  is  the 
creation  of  the  community,  necessarily  belongs  to  the  whole 
community." 

Here  again  we  are  strongly  reminded  of  Governor  McKinley 
and  his  assertion  that  a  nation  can  enrich  itself  by  taxing 
imi>orts,  since  it  is  the  foreigner  who  pays  the  tax. 

In  short,  Henry  George,  with  his  economic  rent,  and  Governor 
McKinley  and  his  patent  protective  tariff  that  doesn't  tax,  are 
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equally  worthy  to  occupy  a  niche  in  Fame's  temple,  side  by 
side  with  that  accorded  the  Eev.  Mr.  Jasper  and  his  astronomi- 
cal theories. 

The  idea  that  economic  rent  is  prodaced  without  exertion  by 
the  mere  ezisteuce  of  communities  seems  to  be  gaining  grouild, 
judging  from  the  writings  of  certain  modem  economists.  Thus, 
Bernard  Shaw,  in  his  address  before  the  British  Association  at 
Bath  in  1888,  said,  ^'Eent  being  that  part  of  the  produce  which 
is  individually  unearned,"  etc.  The  statement  is  absolutely 
false — as  false  as  that  other  assumption  of  economists  known  as 
the  '^ unearned  increment."  For  to  admit  that  rent  is  indi- 
vidually unearned  is  to  deny  the  first  principles  of  economics, 
which  says  that  all  wealth  is  produced  by  labor  and  land. 
Communities  do  not  labor.  ''They  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin."  Individuals,  and  individuals  only,  labor,  and  whatever 
funds  the  governments  of  communities  acquire  by  taxation  or 
otherwise  must  come  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  labor  of 
individuals.  Let  us  put  the  matter  in  plain  terms.  Every  tax, 
no  matter  what  may  be  its  nature,  form,  or  character,  whether 
it  be  a  tax  on  land  values  or  a  tax  on  imports,  a  tax  on  money 
or  a  tax  upon  commodities,  is  necessarily  and  unavoidably  a 
tax  upon  production,  a  tax  upon  the  labor  of  individuals,  since 
it  is  a  part  of  wealth,  and  all  wealth  is  earned  by  some  indi- 
vidual or  individuals. 

Bent  is  a  part  of  wealth.  Interest  is  a  part  of  wealth. 
Tarifb  are  a  part  of  wealth.  All  taxes  are  a  part  of  wealth, 
and  every  cent  taken,  under  any  pretence,  no  matter  by  whom 
or  for  whom,  whether  by  governments,  landlords,  money*  lords, 
usurers,  churches,  custom-house  officers,  burglars,  bankers,  beg- 
gars, or  highwaymen,  comes  directly  or  indirectly  from  labor. 
You  cannot  collect  a  tax  until  something  is  produced,  and  the 
tax  collected  is  a  part  of  the  wealth  produced  by  labor. 

Mr.  George  is  well  aware  of  this,  for  he  says  that  "rent  or 
land  value  represents  simply  the  power  of  securing  a  part  of  the 
results  of  production,  ^o  matter  what  are  its  capabilities,  land 
can  yield  no  rent  and  have  no  value  until  some  one  is  willing  to 
give  labor,  or  the  results  of  labor,  for  the  privilege  of  using  it." 
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AgaiD^  Mr.  George  tells  us  that  land  is  not^  properly  speak- 
ing, a  part  of  wealth.  In  this  he  is  correct,  although  he  does 
not  give  very  good  reasons  for  this  distinction.  To  class  the 
factors  of  production  with  the  products  themselves  is  contrary 
to  a  true  science  of  economics.  It  is  opposed  to  the  economic 
production  and  equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  It  is  opposed 
to  every  sound  economic  principle,  for  it  involves  and  leads  to 
inevitable  slavery.  Labor  is  the  father,  and  land  the  mother,  of 
wealth.  Now  these  two  factors  are  the  source  of  an  infinite 
supply  of  wealth.  They  are  themselves,  therefore,  of  infinite 
value,  and  cannot  be  properly  classed  with  their  own  products. 
Their  value  is  incommensurable  with  any  form  of  wealth,  and 
can  be  expressed  only  by  the  sign  of  infinity,  viz.,  zero. 

But  Mr.  George  jumps  entirely  from  this  position  when  he 
discusses  his  remedy.  Seeing,  as  he  does,  that  rent  is  the  price 
of  monopoly,  instead  of  trying  to  abolish  the  monopoly  and  so 
destroy  land  values,  he  proposes  to  perpetuate  the  system  and 
maintain  them.  In  other  words,  he  proposes  that  land  shall 
still  remain  a  part  of  wealth.  His  plan  is  analogous  to  that  of 
licensing  slavery  under  a  tax  of  so  much  per  capita  for  every 
slave.  When  slavery  was  abolished  slave  values  ceased  to  exist. 
If  land  is  not,  properly  speaking,  wealth,  land  values  are  not, 
proi>erly  speaking,  real  values.  And  if  land  is  ever  excluded 
from  that  category,  land  values  will  disappear.  For  whatever 
is  of  value  is  a  part  of  wealth — either  of  individual  or  of  social 
wealth. 

The  subject  of  land  values  is  as  little  understood  by  the  single 
tax  leaders  as  by  the  public  at  large.  The  impression  one  re- 
ceives when  reading  the  writings  and  speeches  of  some  of  the 
single  taxers,  is  that  the  mere  presence  of  a  community  adds  to 
the  productiveness  of  land.  Now,  I  shall  show  that  the  single 
tax  is  a  tax  upon  exchange,  and  its  principle  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  the  protective  system  which  Governor  McKinley 
advocates,  and  which  single  taxers  repudiate.  And  I  will  dem- 
onstrate this  by  a  simple  illustration. 

A  feirmer  occupying  a  fifty-acre  farm,  under  the  single  tax 
rSgime,  situated  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  settlement,  produces 
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by  his  labor  and  that  of  his  sods  an  ample  sapply  of  food  for 
himself  and  his  family.  Occasional  trips  to  the  settlement  with 
certain  of  his  prodace  enables  him  to  exchange  it  for  clothes  and 
other  necessaries  which  he  is  unable  himself  to  produce.  At 
this  time  his  tax  to  the  state  is  represented  by  ten.  Ten  years 
later  a  community  has  sprung  up  within  two  miles  of  the  farm. 
Competition  among  farmers  has  led  to  several  offers  for  his 
place,  at  a  greatly  increased  rate.  Bather  than  leave  his  home, 
the  farmer  agrees  to  pay  to  the  state  the  highest  tax  bid  by 
others,  say  one  hundred.  The  mere  presence  of  the  community 
has,  therefore,  greatly  increased  his  taxation.  But  what  has  it 
given  him  in  return!  Wherein  has  the  community  added  to  his 
store !  The  most  rabid  of  single  taxers  will  hardly  claim  that 
the  mere  proximity  of  the  community  has  added  one  foot  of 
ground  to  the  farm,  or  increased,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  produce 
one  more  bushel  of  wheat,  nor  will  the  cows  give  one  more 
quart  of  milk  now  than  previously.  AU  that  the  community  has 
given  him  is  a  nearer  market  for  his  produce.  Instead  of  carting 
his  wealth  ten  miles,  he  now  has  but  two  miles  to  travel.  What 
he  iSf  therefore,  realty  paying  for  is  market  fa^cUUies,  i.  e.,  exchange 
faxnlities.  And  if  he  is  able  to  produce  all  that  he  and  his  family 
require,  consumes  all  he  produces,  and,  therefore,  needs  no  mar- 
ket, this  extra  ninety  taken  from  him  by  the  community  is  taken 
without  even  a  pretence  of  returning  him  any  equivalent.  In- 
crease of  land  values  adds  not  one  iota  to  the  fertility  or  rich- 
ness of  land,  nor  one  sou  to  the  wealth  of  the  community.  Land 
values  are,  in  fact,  merely  speculative  values — monoi>olistic 
values,  l^ow,  the  argument  used  by  protectionists  is  thid!  for- 
eign producers  have  no  right  to  the  home  market  unless  they 
pay  for  it  So  Governor  McKinley  and  his  friends  believe  that 
market  facilities  for  foreigners  should  be  taxed.  And  Mr. 
G^rge  and  his  followers  propose  to  tax  home  producers  for  the 
same  facilities. 

Governor  McKinley  thinks  Mr.  (Jeorge's  scheme  very  wrong, 
and  Mr.  G^rge  thinks  Governor  McKinley's  system  a  system  of 
robbery.     Single  tax  and  protection  bear  a  very  great  resem- 
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blance  to  each  other,  and  of  the  two  Governor  McKinley's 
seems  the  more  reasonable. 

In  attempting  to  justify  interest,  Mr.  George  forgets  com- 
pletely all  that  he  says  regarding  the  injostice  of  private  owner- 
ship of  land. 

His  position  on  the  land  and  on  the  interest  questions  are  so 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
place  his  statements  side  by  side  in  order  to  confound  his 
reasoning. 


Now  what  gives  the  increase  in 
these  cases  is  sometliing  which, 
though  it  generally  requires  labor 
to  utilize  it,  is  yet  distinct  and  sep- 
arable from  labor — the  active  power 
of  nature ;  the  principal  growth 
of  reproduction,  which  every- 
where characterizes  all  the  forms 
of  that  mysterious  thing  or  con- 
dition which  we  call  life.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  this  which  is 
the  cause  of  interest^  or  the  in- 
crease of  capital  over  and  above 
that  diie  to  labor.  There  are,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  movements  which 
make  up  the  everlasting  flux  of 
nature,  certain  vital  currents, 
which  will,  if  we  use  them,  aid 
us,  with  a  force  independent  of 
our  own  offorts,  in  turning  matter 
into  forms  we  desire — that  is  to 
say,  into  wealth. 

Thus  interest  sjyrings  from,  the 
power  of  increase  which  the  repro- 
ductive forces  of  nature^  and  the 
in  effect  analogous  capacity  for 
exchange,  give  to  capital.  It  is 
not  an  arbitrary^  but  a  natural 
thing  ;  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  par- 
ticular social  organization^  but  of 
laws  of  the  universe  which  under- 
lie society.  It  is^  therefore^  just. — 
Progress  and  Poverty. 


The  right  of  ownership  that 
springes  from  labor  excludes  the 
possibility  of  any  other  right  of 
ownership.  If  a  man  be  right- 
fully entitled  to  the  produce  of 
his  labor,  then  no  one  can  be  en- 
titled  to  the  ownership  of  anything 
which  is  not  the  produce  of  his 
labor f  or  the  labor  of  some  one  else 
from,  whom  the  right  has  passed 
to  him.  If  production  gives  to 
the  producer  the  right  to  exclu- 
sive possession  and  enjoyment, 
there  can  rightfully  be  no  exclu- 
sive possession  and  enjoyment  of 
anything  not  the  production  of 
labor,  and  the  recognition  of 
private  property  in  land  is  a 
wrong.  For  the  right  to  the 
produce  of  labor  cannot  be  enjoyed 
without  the  right  to  the  free  use 
of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
nature,  and  to  admit  the  right  of 
property  in  these  is  to  deny  the 
right  of  property  in  the  produce 
of  labor. 

Hence,  as  nature  gives  only  to 
labor,  the  exertion  of  labor  iu 
production  is  the  only  title  to  ex- 
clusive possession. — Progress  and 
Poverty. 


On  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Gleorge  tells  us  that  the  only  right  to 
possession  is  the  exertion  of  labor.  And,  therefore,  since  land 
and  natural  opportunities  are  not  the  products  of  labor,  no  man 
has  a  right  to  ownership  of  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
says  that  interest  ''is  distinct  and  separable  from  labor,"  and 
"springs  from  the  power  of  increase  which  the  reproductive 
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forces  of  nature  give  to  capital,"  and  that,  therefore,  < interest 
is  just'' ! 

If  his  arguments  in  favor  of  interest  be  sound,  his  attack 
upon  individual  ownership  of  land  is  both  illogical  and  un- 
sound. The  very  reasons  he  employs  to  justify  the  one  he  uses 
to  demonstrate  the  injustice  of  the  other.* 

In  dealing  with  labor  and  Malthusianism,  Mr.  G^rge  is 
equally  unfortunate.  He  recognizes  a  law  of  wages  and  treats 
labor  as  a  commodity,  at  the  same  time  denying  the  doc- 
trine of  Malthus.  l^ow,  Malthusianism  simply  recognizes  the 
the  £act  that  so  long  as  labor  is  a  commodity,  so  long  will  it  be 
subjected  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  And  so  long  as 
this  is  the  case,  the  market  for  labor,  like  that  for  other 
commodities,  is  liable  to  become  overstocked.  Hence,  surplus 
labor  becomes  useless,  valueless,  and  the  laborers  are  forced  to 
starve.  And  this  is  true.  Under  the  wage  system  Malthusian- 
ism is  inevitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  labor  is  willing  to  exert  itself  on  the 
land,  as  Mr.  George  says  will  be  the  case  under  his  system, 
labor  would  cease  to  be  a  commodity.  Laborers  would  refuse  to 
be  bought  and  sold,  since  they  could  employ  themselves.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  capital  employing  labor,  labor  would 
employ  capital.  The  laws  of  wages  would  then  disappear 
together  with  the  wage  system.  In  its  place  we  should  have 
the  law  of  labor,  which  would  simply  be  that  the  laborer  would 
get  all  he  produces,  less  his  single  tax.  If  the  wage  system 
and  the  law  of  wages  be  maintained,  then  the  teachings  of 
Malthus  are  perfectly  true,  Mr.  George's  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  that  Mr.  George  gives  but  a  poor  out- 
look for  labor  under  his  system.  He  proposes  to  make  the  state 
the  '< universal  landlord"   (page  364).     And  he  says,  on  page 


*  Mr.  Geoige  is  as  Inconsistent  and  as  obtuse  as  the  theologians  who  always  op- 
posed usury  of  money,  but  admitted  the  legitimacy  of  rent.  *'  Rent,"  says  Bossuet, 
'*  is  as  Car  ftpom  usury  as  heaven  is  from  earth."  "  Interest,"  says  Mr.  George,  in 
effect,  'Ms  as  just  as  rent  Is  unjust."  Both  writers,  had  they  searched  the  Scriptures 
more  diligently,  would  have  learned  that  rent  and  interest  are  but  different  forms  of 
usury,  i,  e.,  payment  for  use.  See  Deuteronomy  XXJII.  19.  Usury  In  the  form  of 
interest  had  been  condemned  by  almost  every  religion— Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mo- 
hammedan—as immoral,  as  well  as  by  almost  every  moral  and  philoeophical  writer 
from  Confucius  to  Ruskln. 
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265^  ^'that  to  command  the  land  which  is  necessary  to  labor,  is 
to  command  all  the  frnits  of  labor,  save  enough  to  enable  labor 
to  exist,"  which  means  that  the  standard  of  living  under  land- 
lordism is  a  bare  existence. 

The  state  will,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  George,  command, 
all  the  fruits  of  labor,  which  means  all  wealth.  And  this  is 
precisely  what  the  state  socialists  are  after.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  socialists  hail  Mr.  George  as  a  true  prophet!  '^  What 
the  achievement  of  socialism  involves,"  said  Bernard  Shaw  in 
his  address  before  the  British  Association  at  Bath  in  1888,  ^Ms 
the  transfer  of  rent  from  the  class  which  now  appropriates  it  to 
the  whole  people." 

I  have  said  that  the  single  tax  system  was  the  first  great  step 
toward  compulsory  communism.  By  appropriating  what  is 
termed  economic  rent,  Mr.  George  and  his  followers  propose  at 
once  a  grand  leveling  process — ^a  leveling  down  to  the  poorest 
land  in  use.  The  natural  inequalities  in  land  are  thus  to  be 
equalized.  But  now  let  us  ask  why  Mr.  George  stops  short  here  f 
Why  does  he  not  treat  both  or  the  three  factors  in  production 
similarly!*  By  what  standard  of  right  does  he  reduce  in- 
dividual returns  to  the  poorest  land  in  use,  and  not  also  to  the 
poorest  labor!  The  natural  inequalities  in  men  are,  compara- 
tively speaking,  as  great  as  in  land.  And  as  man  is  not 
responsible  for  his  stature,  strength,  and  physical  powers,  for 
his  intelligence,  agility,  keenness  of  vision,  etc.,  etc.,  is  it  not  as 
un&ir  to  allow  the  strong  to  retain  all  he  produces  from  the 
poorest  land  in  use,  as  it  is  to  allow  the  weak  one  to  retain  all 
he  produces  from  the  best  land  in  use  ! 

Further,  if  the  rent  of  land  belongs  justly  to  the  community, 
because  of  the  ''value  created  by  the  community,"  why  not 
apply  the  same  rule  to  all  other  "values  created  by  the  com- 
munity" !  There  is  scarcely  a  business  or  profession  the  value 
of  which  does  not  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  community. 
In  fEtct,   where  communities  decline  all  businesses  and  pro- 

*  Mr.  George  is  apparently  undecided  as  to  how  many  factors  there  are  in  produc* 
tlon.  In  one  place  he  says  there  are  two,  and  in  another  chapter,  three.  He  says,  on 
page  185, '*  Wealth  is  the  product  of  two  factors,  land  and  labor."  And  on  page  199  he 
says,  "  Three  things  unite  to  production,  labor,  capital,  and  land." 
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fessioDB  decline  with  them ;  and  where  they  increase^  increase 
in  valaes  appear.  Why  not,  then,  tax  physicians,  under- 
takers, lawyers,  grocers,  shoeblacks,  parsons,  and  newsboys,  to 
the  poorest  individual  in  each  profession  and  business  respec- 
tively! 

The  Gleorgian  system,  logically  carried  out,  is,  in  fact,  compul- 
sory communism.  It  would  reduce  all  to  the  level  of  the 
poorest  workman.  Mr.  George  cannot  consistently  stop  by 
merely  leveling  inequalities  in  the  land ;  he  must  make  his 
standard  of  remuneration  the  produce  of  the  poorest  labor, 
upon  the  poorest  land  in  use. 

'<  All  men  have  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth,"  says 
Mr.  George.  Then  why,  in  the  name  of  justice,  does  he  pro- 
pose to  tax  men  for  exercising  this  right ! 

Oar  present  landowners  say  that  all  men  have  not  this  right, 
hence  they  tax  them.  Mr.  George  sajrs  they  have  the  right,  and 
still  he  proposes  to  tax  them.  Of  what  good,  then,  is  this 
right !  Man's  inalienable  right  to  use  the  soil  resolves  itself, 
according  to  the  Georgian  system  of  economics,  into  man's  in- 
alienable right  to  be  taxed. 

^^All  men  have  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth." 
Granted ;  but  this  does  not  say  that  all  men  have  an  equal  right 
to  use  the  same  spot  on  the  earth.*  The  earth  is  not  yet 
crowded.  There  is  still  ample  room  for  all.  Every  newcomer 
can  find  plenty  of  ground  unoccupied  and  unused.  Let  us  take 
an  analogy.  All  persons  who  ride  in  street  cars  have  an  equal 
right  to  a  seat.  But  they  have  not  all  an  equal  right  to  one  par- 
ticular seat,  unless  unoccupied.  The  popular  sense  of  justice,  of 
fair  play,  recognizes  that  the  first  man  or  women  who  enters 
the  car  has  the  right  to  occupy  the  best  seat  And  the  last 
comers  accept  the  condition  of  having  to  stand,  or  of  taking  the 
least  desirable  seats,  as  in  all  respects  right  and  proper.  A 
man  who  would  try  to  enforce  his  claim  to  a  seat  by  ej^ting 
another,  would  be  regarded  as  a  violator  of  justice,  and  would 

*  Setting  aside  for  the  present  the  mental  confusion  that  the  term  "  natural  rights  '* 
inevitably  gives  rise  to,  it  is  evident  that  all  men  have  not  a  natural  right  to  the  use 
of  the  same  portion  of  the  earth.  For  a  *'  natural  right "  if  it  means  anything  at  all 
must  be  a  natural  possibility.  But  It  is  naturally  impossible  for  all  to  occupy  or  use 
the  same  spot.    The  statement  is,  therefore,  senseless. 
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be  universally  condemned.  In  all  ordinary  affairs  regarding 
the  rights  of  men,  public  sentiment  recognizes  as  just  the  prior 
claims  of  first  occupancy  and  use  to  all  others. 

But  now,  to  use  once  more  the  street-car  illustration,  sup- 
posing a  man  attempted  to  occupy  two  or  three  seats,  by  putting 
his  coat  on  one,  his  valise  on  another,  while  others  were  stand- 
ing, the  general  consensus  of  opinion  would  demand  his  re- 
moving both  coat  and  valise,  and  permitting  others  to  occupy 
what  he,  personally,  was  not  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
if  occupancy  and  use  determined  the  right  of  individuals  to 
X>OB8e88ion  of  land,  the  evils  of  which  Mr.  G^rge  and  his 
friends  complain,  as  inherent  in  our  present  system,  would 
rapidly  disappear. 

Probably  the  most  contradictory  of  Mr.  Gorge's  positions  is 
his  first  asserting  the  right  of  man  to  what  he  produces,  and 
then  denying  this  assertion  by  proposing  to  tax  away  from  him 
all  over  and  above  that  which  he  could  produce  on  the  poorest 
land  in  use. 

If  Mr.  George's  contention  for  the  right  of  labor  to  its  fruits 
be  just,  then  his  single  tax  system  is  unjust  For  either  man 
is  entitled  to  all  he  produces  or  he  is  not.  If  he  is,  to  tax  away 
from  him  all  over  a  certain  amount,  without  his  consent,  is 
robbery.  If  he  is  not  entitled  to  it,  then  landlordism  and  rent 
are  justifiable. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  while  I  condemn  Mr.  Gorge's 
writings  and  teachings  as  unscientific  and  as  self-contradictory, 
no  one  can  appreciate  the  good  he  has  done  and  is  doing  in 
setting  multitudes  to  investigate  and  think  on  this  very  im- 
portant subject — the  land  question — more  than  I  do. 

From  such  agitation  will  eventually  arise  a  satisCsK^tory  and 
just  solution  of  the  question. 

Arthur  Kitson. 
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BY  W.   E.   BROKAW. 

**A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches.** 
*'  No  great  masterpiece  was  ever  accomplished  when  desire  for  money 
was  the  paramount  aim.     Experience  proves  that  greed  for  money 
and  noble  ideals  are  inimical  to  each  other's  growth,  and  cannot  exist 
simultaneously  in  the  same  mind.*' 

**  Whatever  be  his  essence,  man,  in  his  physical  constitution,  is  but  a 
changing  form  of  matter,  a  passing  mode  of  motion,  constantly  drawn 
from  nature's  reservoirs  and  as  constantly  returning  to  them  again." 

IT  IS  a  well-known  &ct  that  motion  follows  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  So  does  man.  That  is,  he  seeks  to  gratify  his 
desires  with  the  least  exertion.  There  are  no  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  If  I  am  thirsty  and  my  chief  desire  is  to  get  a  drink,  I 
will  not  walk  around  a  block  or  two  out  of  my  way  to  reach  a 
well  only  half  way  down  the  block.  But  if  I  want  to  take  a 
walk  and,  incidentally,  a  drink  also,  I  may  walk  that  far  or 
farther,  and  finally  come  around  to  the  well.  In  the  first  case, 
my  dominant  desire  was  for  a  drink  ;  in  the  second,  it  was  for  a 
walk,  and  in  each  case  I  would  seek  to  gratify  the  desire  with 
the  least  exertion.  We  may  have  conflicting  desires,  but  the 
one  that  dominates — ^the  chief  one — is  the  one  that  directs  our 
line  of  effort,  and  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  its  gratification 
is  the  one  on  which  our  efforts  take  place.  When  one  desire  is 
suf&ciently  gratified,  the  next  strongest  becomes  the  ruling  desire, 
and,  as  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  its  gratification  may  be 
altogether  different  from  the  one  on  which  we  have  been  acting, 
the  whole  direction  of  our  efforts  may  change.  These  are  such 
simple,  every- day  truths  that  we  have  overlooked  their  impor- 
tance. For  a  recognition  of  these  facts  is  essential  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  life  that  confront  us  on  every 
hand.    A  lady  is  teaching  school  who  exceedingly  dislikes  the 
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work,  bnt  does  it  simply  becaase  her  parents  insist  that  she 
shall.  She  does  not  desire  to  teach  school,  bnt  she  does  desire 
to  please  her  parents,  or,  at  least,  to  live  with  them,  and  in  order 
to  gratify  this  desire  she  does  as  they  wish.  She  follows  the  line 
of  least  resistance  in  the  gratification  of  her  desire.  That  is 
self-interest  in  operation.  Eednced  to  its  last  analysis,  every 
act  of  man  is  made  in  obedience  to  that  disposition  to  seek  to 
gratify  his  desires  with  the  least  exertion — ^that  is,  he  acts  from 
self-interest. 

Man's  desires  are  past  nnmbering.  Not  only  so,  they  are 
often  conflicting.  Hesitation  is  due  to  conflicting  desires,  and, 
until  some  one  desire  gains  the  ascendency,  a  man  is  undecided 
as  to  which  of  certain  courses  to  pursue.  Unacquainted  with 
himself,  unused  to  analyzing  his  own  thoughts  and  Qiotives,  man 
is  often  confused  by  the  jumble  of  desires  that  impel  him  in 
various  directions.  These  desires  may  all  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  desire  for 'wealth  and  the  desire  for  esteem.  At 
first  blush  many  may  deny  this,  but  let  us  investigate. 

What  are  the  first  desires  of  the  new-born  babet  For  air, 
light,  warmth,  milk — those  things  which  will  sustain  and  per- 
petuate its  animal  life.  It  knows  no  other.  These,  then,  are 
the  first  class  of  desires  that  man  feels.  In  the  first  years  of  the 
child's  life  these  desires  are  supreme;  other  desires  arise  but 
gradually.  These  first  desires  take  the  form  of  desire  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  etc.  All  such  things  are  the  result  of  labor 
applied  to  land.  Of  all  animals  the  human  infant  is  the  least 
able  to  sustain  life  by  direct  utilization  of  natural  resources,  and 
most  dei>endent  upon  the  results  of  labor.  Wealth  is  the 
economist's  name  for  such  results.  By  the  efforts  of  muscle  and 
brain  man  separates,  moves,  combines,  shapes  the  materials  of 
nature  in  such  manner  as  will  satisfy  his  desires.  All  these 
materials  of  nature,  the  resources  of  nature,  are  included  under 
the  term  land.  All  these  efforts  of  man  are  termed  labor.  The 
results  are  called  wealth.  Hence  it  is  strictly  true  that  the  first 
desires  of  man  are  for  wealth — in  order  to  sustain  and  perpet- 
uate life.  This  class  of  desires  dominates  him  until  he  has 
secured  leisure  enough  to  turn  his  thoughts  in  other  directions. 
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Man  is  a  social  animal.  Solitude  is  not  his  habitat  He  desires 
companionship.  The  lack  of  such  a  desire  is  generally  recog- 
nized to  be  due  to  a  morbid  state  of  mind.  In  order  to  have 
companions  a  certain  degree  of  agreeableness  is  necessary — ^a 
desire  to  please.  When  there  is  a  choice  of  companions  man 
desires  to  be  with  those  who  have  most  of  those  qualities  he 
deems  highest  and  best — most  agreeable  to  him.  Hence  he 
strives  to  win  the  attention  and  friendliness  of  such.  That  is, 
he  desires  their  love  or  esteem.  I  call  this  the  desire  for 
esteem.  The  fact  is  what  I  wish  recognized ;  the  name  of  the 
fact  is  of  small  importance.  This  desire  for  esteem  springs  up 
as  soon  as  man's  desire  for  wealth  (the  prime  necessities  of  life) 
is  sufficiently  appeased.  All  of  his  innumerable  desires  are 
directed  by  these  two  desires.  So  long  as  the  first  desire  dom- 
inates man  never  rises  above  the  level  of  the  animal — above 
the  condition  of  the  savage.  When  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
a  continual  struggle  for  existence,  the  second  desire  becomes 
dominant.  Then  civilization  becomes  possible.  But  whether 
he  becomes  truly  civilized  or  not  depends  upon  the  direction 
this  desire  takes. 

Thus  far  we  have  simply  analyzed  human  nature  in  order 
that  we  might  know  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  we  have  found 
these  general  rules  true  :  That  man  follows  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance in  the  gratification  of  his  desires ;  that  these  desires 
fall  naturally  into  two  groups— -the  desire  for  wealth,  and  the 
desire  for  esteem ;  that  the  former  is  the  first  dominant  one ; 
and  that,  when  it  ceases  to  govern,  the  latter  directs  man's 
efforts.  We  come  now  to  a  study  of  the  conditions  which  de- 
termine the  line  of  least  resistance. 

As  before  stated,  wealth  is  the  product  of  labor  applied  to 
land,  hence  access  to  land  precedes  the  production  of  wealth. 
Without  access  to  land,  the  new-born  babe  cannot  breathe  the 
air,  nor  bathe  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  Therefore,  the  ease  with 
which  the  first  desire  can  be  gratified  depends  upon  the  ease 
with  which  access  to  land  is  obtained.  The  ease  with  which  the 
first  desire  can  be  gratified  will  determine  the  duration  of  its 
dominance.    The  more  difficult  the  access  to  land,  the  harder  it 
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is  tx>  get  wealth,  and  the  surer  is  the  line  of  least  resistance  to 
the  gratification  of  our  desires  to  be  found  in  wealth-getting. 

Throughout  the  world  land  is  treated  as  the  private  property 
of  the  few,  and  the  masses  are  compelled  to  pay  the  few  for  x>er- 
mission  to  use — for  the  privilege  of  access.  While  such  is  the 
case  the  masses  are  ever  kept  competing  for  the  privilege. 
Through  that  competition  every  increase  of  productive  power, 
whether  by  invention,  discovery,  or  skill,  merely  increases  their 
ability  to  pay  more  for  that  privilege.  Hence  nothing  can  pos- 
sibly increase  the  ease  with  which  they  can  acquire  wealth — can 
satisfy  their  first  desire.  With  them,  wealth- getting  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  the  gratification  of  their 
dominant  desire.  To  the  few  who  control  the  land  the  getting 
of  wealth  is  easy )  hence,  with  them,  the  second  desire  finds 
expression.  How  is  it  satisfied  t  Under  conditions  where  the 
vast  majority  of  men  find  wealth- getting  hard,  the  one  who  ac- 
quires great  wealth  is  naturally  looked  up  to.  He  is  deemed 
beyond  the  fear  of  want.  The  worry  and  care  and  struggle  in- 
volved in  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  is  something  the 
masses  are  seeking  to  escape  from,  hence  they  will  envy,  if  not 
admire,  those  who  seem  to  have  escaped.  They  copy  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  such.  In  so  doing  they  feed  the  second  de- 
sire of  that  class  of  leisure,  and  thus  these  latter  also  find  the 
line  of  least  resistance  to  the  gratification  of  their  dominant  de- 
sire in  wealth-getting — and  they  seek  to  get  more.  He  who  con- 
trols the  most  of  the  most  valuable  land  has  the  power  to  ac- 
quire the  most  wealth. 

Here  the  objection  is  raised  that  there  are  now  men  and 
women  who  devote  their  lives  to  labors  of  love,  to  serving  their 
fellows,  to  deeds  of  kindness.  True.  But  will  not  they  tell 
you  that  in  so  doing  they  find  more  enjoyment  than  in  any 
other  way  they  have  tried  t  That  they  have  found  that  the 
purest^  truest,  best  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  making  others 
happy  t  Believing  this,  they  have  taken  that  course  to  obtain 
the  happiness  (the  satisfaction  of  their  desires)  which  the  more 
ignorant — the  less  enlightened — have  sought  to  obtain  in  another 
way.     Men  who  do  not  refiect  act  upon  first  impressions,  first 
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obseryationSy  whereas  a  little  reflection  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  another  way  will  accomplish  their  desires  easier.  In  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  most  men  act  blindly,  little  thinking  of  the 
reason  for  their  actions.  Hence  those  good  people  who  con- 
sider themselves  so  self-sacrificing  are  really  seeking  to  gratify 
their  desires  with  the  least  exertion  ;  are  governed  by  self-inter- 
est, but  in  a  manner  enlightened  by  reflection.  And  those  they 
deem  selfish  are  acting  from  the  same  motive,  but  in  a  short- 
sighted, ignorant  way.  Each  takes  a  different  direction  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  in  the  exercise  of  self-interest  With  one 
the  direction  is  determined  by  reflection ;  with  the  other,  by 
ignorance.  But  so  long  as  the  very  existence  of  men  is  made 
difficult  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  wealth,  few  will  have  time 
or  ability  to  reflect ;  few  will  be  able  to  relieve  their  minds  from 
the  struggle  for  wealth  sufficiently  to  enlighten  their  self-inter- 
est As  one  writer  has  it:  ''It  is  customary  to  represent 
virtue  as  being  in  opposition  to  utility.  Virtue,  one  says,  is  the 
sacrifice  of  our  interest  to  our  duty.  To  obtain  clear  ideas,  it 
must  be  said  there  are  interests  of  different  orders,  and  that 
different  interests  in  certain  circumstances  are  incompatible. 
Virtue  is  the  sacrifice  of  a  less  interest  to  a  greater,  or  a  momen- 
tary interest  to  a  durable  one,  of  a  doubtful  interest  to  a  certain 
one.  Every  idea  of  virtue  which  is  not  derived  from  this 
notion  is  as  obscure  as  its  motive  is  uncertain.  Those  who  for 
convenience  wish  to  distinguish  politics  and  morals,  to  assign 
utility  as  the  principle  in  the  first,  and  justice  as  that  in  the 
second,  announce  only  confused  ideas.  All  the  difference  that 
there  is  between  i>olitics  and  morals  is  that  the  first  directs  the 
operations  of  governments,  the  second  directs  the  procedures 
of  individuals,  but  their  common  object  is  happiness.  .  That 
which  is  politically  good  cannot  be  morally  bad,  at  least  not 
unless  the  rules  of  arithmetic  which  are  true  for  large  numbers 
are  folse  for  small  ones." 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  t  That  is  the  question,  the 
all-absorbing  question,  of  the  hour.  Herbert  Spencer  has  said 
that ''  as  liberty  to  exercise  the  fetculties  is  the  first  condition  of 
individual  life,  the  liberty  of  each,  limited  only  by  the  like 
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liberty  of  all,  must  be  the  first  condition  of  sooial  life."  We 
have  found  that  such  liberty  depends  ui>on  freedom  to  use  the 
earth.  Until  equal  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  earth  is  secured, 
that  condition  will  continue  which  Mr.  Spencer  aptly  described 
as  ''the  servitude  of  the  mind  to  the  needs  of  the  body — the 
spending  of  life  in  the  accumulation  of  the  means  to  live."  The 
first  thing  to  be  done,  then,  is  plain — secure  equal  freedom  in 
the  use  of  the  earth.  As  it  is  true  that  ^'Let  other  conditions  be 
what  they  may,  the  man  who^  if  he  lives  and  works  at  aU,  must  live 
and  work  on  land  belonging  to  another,  is  necessarily  a  slave  or  a 
pauper,^ ^  no  reform  can  change  the  line  of  least  resistance  from 
wealth-getting  until  all  have  equally  free  access  to  the  earth,  on 
which  and  from  which  they  must  live.  How  may  such  freedom 
be  best  secured  t 

If  there  ■  are  one  hundred  men  on  an  island  and  they  are 
equ^y  free  to  use  the  land,  no  one  of  them  can  use  any  portion 
of  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  without  giving  them  an  equiv- 
alent for  such  exclusion.  So  long  as  he  holds  such  portions  as  no 
others  desire  to  use,  he  is  not  doing  so  to  their  exclusion,  but  the 
moment  others  desire  to  use  such  i>ortions  he  is.  The  holding 
then  becomes  a  privilege,  the  value  of  which  depends  on  the 
number  desiring  to  use  it — that  is,  the  number  excluded.  The 
number  desiring  that  location  will  depend  upon  the  advantages 
of  every  kind  which  that  location  has  over  other  accessible 
locations.  It  is  to  derive  the  benefits  of  these  advantages  that 
each  desires  undisturbed  x>osse8sion  of  that  location.  The  loca- 
tion having  the  most  advantages  will  be  the  most  desired — the 
most  competed  for.  Its  value — that  is,  the  value  of  the  privi- 
lege of  exclusive  possession  of  it — will  be  the  difference  between 
its  advantages  and  the  advantages  of  the  least  desirable  loca- 
tion needed.  As  population  increases  more  locations  will  be 
needed  and*  leas  desirable  locations  forced  into  use,  thus  in- 
creasing the  advantages  of  the  best  location.  For  any  one  to 
assume  exclusive  possession  of  such  location,  and  refuse  to  com- 
I>en8ate  the  others  for  exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  its  advan- 
tages, is  for  him  to  assume  greater  freedom  than  they,  and  thus 
to  deny  them  equal  freedom  with  himself.     As  the  last  immi- 
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grant  who  lands  on  the  island,  by  necessitating  the  nse  of  more 
land — that  is,  by  forcing  into  use  less  desirable  land — ^thereby 
increases  the  advantages  of  the  best  location,  denying  him 
access  without  comx>ensation  is  as  much  a  denial  of  his  equal 
freedom  as  the  similar  exclusion  of  those  who  were  there  at  the 
time  the  location  was  first  monopolized.  It  is  erident,  then, 
that  exclusiYe  possession  of  locations  can  be  consistent  with 
equal  freedom  only  when  each  such  possessor  pays  to  the  rest  the 
value  of  such  privilege.  And  as  the  value  of  such  privileges 
is  constantly  changing,  owing  to  the  increase  of  population 
necessitating  the  use  of  less  desirable  locations,  frequent  revalu- 
ations would  be  necessary  to  perpetuate  equal  freedom. 

But  such  use  of  land  necessitates  common  ways  or  paths, 
called  highways,  as  a  means  of  communication  and  exchange. 
If  there  were  no  such  common  ways,  no  one  could  get  to  others 
than  those  who  held  locations  adjoining  his  own,  except  by  the 
I>ermission  of  the  latter.  Hence  exclusive  holdings  necessitate 
common  holdings — highways.  There  must  be  equal  freedom  in 
the  use  of  {hese  else  all  will  not  be  equally  free.  As  such  high- 
ways are  necessitated  by  the  existence  of  exclusive  holdings, 
they  must  be  maintained  for  tha  free  use  of  all ;  each  must  be 
as  free  as  every  other  to  use  them.  If,  then,  the  fund  arising 
from  the  payment  of  the  values  of  the  exclusive  holdings  be 
used  to  maintain  the  highways,  each  will  be  contributing  to 
such  maintenance  in  proportion  to  the  advantages  his  location 
receives  from  the  existence  of  such  highways,  and  equal  free- 
dom in  the  use  of  the  common  holdings  will  be  secured. 

Having  shown  how  equal  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  earth  may 
be  obtained  and  perpetuated,  the  question  arises,  will  that  make 
wealth -getting  easy  for  the  masses,  and,  if  so,  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  such  a  change  t 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  after  careful  investigation  of  the  facts, 
that  the  productive  power  of  man  has  been  increased  at  least 
forty  times  within  the  last  hundred  years ;  that  is,  that  with  the 
same  effort  a  man  can  produce  forty  times  as  much  as  he  could 
a  hundred  years  ago.  When  one  contemplates  the  enormous 
effectiveness  given  man's  efforts  by  the  use  of  steam  and  elec- 
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tricity  and  the  economy  tanght  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
elements  and  forces  of  nature,  he  is  prepared  to  believe  that  the 
above  estimate  is  far  less  than  the  truth.  The  increase  of  pro- 
ductive power  between  the  thirteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
was  not  as  great  as  it  has  been  since,  but  there  was  some  in- 
crease. In  his  *'Six  Centuries  of  Work  an^  Wages,"  J.  E. 
Thorold  Bogers  shows  that  eight  hours  was  an  average  day's 
work  and  that  it  secured  to  the  laborer  a  healthy  and  comforta- 
ble living,  considering  the  conveniences  to  be  obtained  at  that 
period.  If  eight  hours  a  day  would  secure  a  healthy,  vigorous 
life  to  the  average  laborer,  and  there  were  none  who  were  com- 
pelled to  beg  or  starve,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  surely  the 
condition  of  the  laborer  today  ought  to  be  at  least  eight  times 
better,  now  that  his  i>ower  to  produce  those  things  that  satisfy 
his  desires  is  not  less  than  forty  times  as  great !  Surely  one 
hour  a  day  ought  to  secure  him  a  healthy,  if  not  a  luxurious 
living.  Equal  freedom  would  enable  each  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
his  increased  productive  power.  The  acquiring  of  sufficient 
wealth  to  gratify  all  ordinary  desires  for  a  comfortable  living 
would  then  be  within  easy  reach  of  all  who  were  willing  to 
work.     And  what  of  that  t 

When  wealth- getting  becomes  easy  for  all,  the  accumulation 
of  more  than  one  needs  will  give  no  one  an  advantage  over 
others  nor  secure  their  envy  or  resx>ect.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary as  a  precaution  against  the  fear  of  want.  What  all  can 
obtain  with  ease  none  will  scramble  for.  The  easy  acquisition 
of  wealth  by  all  means  the  easy  satisfaction  by  all  of  the 
animal  or  first  desires.  That  means  the  dominance  in  all  of 
the  second  desire.  But  under  such  a  condition  the  second 
desire  would  lack  the  food  it  nOw  lives  on  and  grows  by. 
Things  live  by  what  they  feed  on.  The  second  desire  of  the 
rich  is  to-day  fed  by  the  envy  and  flattery  growing  out  of  the 
poverty  of  the  masses.  Under  equal  freedom  there  would  be 
no  such  food  obtainable.  That  desire,  being  dominant,  would 
then  find  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  serving  others;  in  giving, 
not  taking,  advantage  in  the  business  relations  of  life.  He 
who  resorted  to  unfair,  dishonest,  or  injurious  ways  of  acquiring 
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wealth,  where  wealth  could  be  easily  and  honestly  acquired  by 
all;  would  receive  the  contempt  of  mankind.  He  would  soon 
find  his  self-interest — ^his  desire  to  avoid  that  contempt— com- 
I>elling  him  to  seek  to  deal  honestly  and  fairly  with  all  and  to 
gain  their  friendship  by  benefiting  them. 

Man  is  naturally  kind  and  thoughtful  of  the  comfort  of 
others,  where  there  is  nothing  to  turn  him  the  other  way.  This 
I  saw  illustrated  every  time  I  went  over  the  elevated  road  be- 
tween the  heart  of  Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair  grounds.  In 
getting  on  the  trains,  there  was  always  a  struggle  and  a  jam 
when  there  was  a  crowd.  But  in  getting  off,  there  was  an 
apparent  readiness  to  await  the  pleasure  of  others.  Why  this 
difference  t  Why  the  scramble  to  get  on,  but  not  to  get  off! 
Because  of  the  fear  that  if  they  did  not  try  to  be  among  the 
first  to  get  on  they  might  have  to  await  the  passing  of  many 
trains  before  getting  a  chance  to  ride.  But  they  knew  that 
there  would  be  opportunity  for  all  to  get  off.  It  is  always  thus. 
That  is  human  nature. 

The  struggle  for  wealth  will  never  cease  while  wealth-getting 
is  hard,  and  it  is  believed  that  some  will  be  in  danger  of  not 
getting  enough  to  live  on.  But  that  struggle  will  end  when  it  is 
kno¥m  that  there  is  no  danger  of  starvation  or  pauperism  for 
him  who  is  willing  to  do  a  moderate  amount  of  labor.  And  to 
establish  this  feeling  of  security  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  state 
to  guarantee  to  every  one  a  living^  it  is  only  necessary  for  it  to 
guarantee  that  no  one  shall  be  i>ermitted  to  infringe  upon  the 
equal  freedom  of  others.  Each  will  thus  be  assured  that  what- 
ever he  produces  shall  be  his  own  and  that  he  can  obtain  an 
equivalent  for  it  in  exchange.  Each  will  know  that  to  obtain 
wealth  he  must  produce  wealth.  Each  will  then  realize  that  the 
world  does  not  owe  him  a  living,  but  merely  the  opportunity  to 
produce  and  enjoy  a  living.  As  each  man's  living  will  thus  de- 
pend upon  his  own  efforts,  there  will  be  no  incentive  to  shirk 
work  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  a  guarantee  of  a  living  from 
the  state.  The  line  between  ''mine"  and  ''thine"  will  be  most 
accurately  drawn  and  thoroughly  respected.  The  pride  of  each 
to  be  self-supporting  and  of  service  to  others  will  develop  inde- 
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pendenoe  and  indiyidoality*  Then  men  will  cease  to  worship 
wealth,  and  gold  will  cease  to  be  onr  god.  Bat  that  time  can 
never  come  so  long  as  the  earth,  from  which  all  wealth  mu%t  be 
produced,  is  treated  as  the  property  of  9k  part  of  the  people  who 
inhabit  it. 

The  line  of  least  resistance  to  the  gratification  of  man's 
dominant  desires  will  always  be  found  in  wealth-getting  so  long 
as  the  earth  is  held  under  present  methods  of  tenure,  no  matter 
what  else  the  ingenuity  of  man  may  discover  in  the  way  of 
productive  powers,  or  do  in  the  way  of  reforms.  This  may  be 
seen  by  noticing  that  every  improvement  in  a  community 
(whether  in  public  conveniences,  educational  facilities,  morals, 
or  anything  else)  makes  that  a  more  desirable  place  to  live  in 
and  thus  tends  to  cause  people  to  pay  more  for  the  privilege  of 
living  there.  The  purging  of  the  slums  in  one  part  of  a  city 
will  thus  raise  rents  there  and  cause  the  poorest  class  to  seek 
other  quarters,  but  can  not  abolish  slums  so  long  as  landlords 
can  pocket  land  values.  The  city  that  does  most  to  aid  the  poor 
will  attract  the  more  people  to  it. 

So  long  as  the  comer  in  land  continues  and  vast  numbers  of 
men  are  forced  to  compete  for  the  privilege  of  access,  every 
effort  made  to  aid  such  men  in  their  struggle  for  existence  will 
attract  that  class  to  the  places  where  the  aid  is  being  extended, 
and  thus  increase  the  value  of  such  locations.  So  that,  in  the 
last  analysis,  every  dollar  given  in  alms  is  a  dollar  given  to  the 
earth  '' owners."  All  such  efforts  resemble  the  bailing  out  of  a 
sinking  boat  with  a  teaspoon — it  may  slightly  postpone  the 
catastrophe,  but  cannot  prevent  it.  A  few  are  rescued  here, 
but  more  are  lost  there,  and  the  maelstrom  is  gainiug  in  force. 
It  has  been  said  of  General  Grant  that  he  preferred  to  sacrifice 
many  lives  in  forcing  the  fight  to  a  fiuish,  rather  than  to  prolong 
it  in  the  attempt  to  save  those  lives,  believing  that  such  a 
course  really  saved  the  most  lives  in  the  long  run.  Just  so  the 
hastening  of  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  slums  and  their 
correlatives  will  prevent  more  suffering  than  the  same  effort 
devoted  to  alleviating  a  few  of  the  present  victims.  Let  those 
who  do  not  see  the  remedy  do  the  bailiug,  but  let  those  of  us 
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who  comprehend  the  sitaation  weigh  well  the  probabilities  be- 
fore dividing  our  time  between  palliatiye  and  remedial  efforts. 

Bat  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  the  gratification  of  man's 
dominant  desires  will  be  found  only  in  serving  his  fellows,  when 
once  he  has  secured  equal  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  earth.  To 
prove  the  contrary  is  the  impossible  task  that  confronts  those 
who  defend  present  land*  tenure  systems  and  oppose  the  views 
herein  set  forth. 

As  I  have  already  shown,  all  men  are  pursuing  happiness  by 
seeking  to  gratify  their  desires  with  the  least  exertion,  and  that 
is  self-interest.  In  the  sense,  therefore,  that  the  word  'Maw"  is 
generally  understood,  when  used  with  reference  to  nature,  the 
law  of  service  may  be  said  to  be  found  in  enlightened  self- 
interest,  while  the  law  of  greed  is  bulwarked  by  so-called 
''vested  rights"  and  is  based  on  ignorant  self-interest  The 
first  line  of  effort,  then,  for  those  who  would  educate  and  uplift 
the  masses,  is  in  changing  the  line  of  least  resistance  by  securing 
equal  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  earth. 

W.  E.  Brokaw. 
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POPULAR  GOVERNMENT :    ITS  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
FAILURE  IN  ANTIQUITY. 

BY  DR.    APOLPH  MOSES. 

HUMAN  society  since  the  b^inning  of  its  existence  had 
been  in  vain  grappling  with  what  seemed  an  insoluble 
problem,  when  the  American  people  appeared  on  the  scene. 
With  one  stroke  of  genius,  with  the  creation  of  the  federal  form 
and  the  framing  of  the  constitution  embodying  the  new  theories 
of  government,  it  gave  to  this  problem  a  natural  and  permanent 
solution.  How  to  combine  the  greatest  possible  liberty  of  the 
individual  with  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  the  question  of  questions,  to  which,  try  as  he 
might,  man  was  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory,  practical  answer. 

Through  countless  ages  the  pendulum  had  been  swinging  back- 
ward and  forward  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  from  the  weak- 
ness and  anarchy  of  individualism  to  the  debasing  omnipotence 
of  the  state.  Among  the  lowest  savages,  whose  life  and  con- 
duct is  raised  but  a  little  above  that  of  the  brutes,  the  individual 
practically  lives  in  a  state  of  absolute  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. He  is  law,  magistrate,  and  state  unto  himself.  There  is 
no  social  law  prescribing  to  the  individual  the  way  he  should  go 
so  as  not  to  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  others ;  there  is  no  fixed 
rule  of  justice  keeping  his  desires  within  the  bounds  of  equity. 
There  is  no  magistrate  to  summon  and  punish  him  for  having 
done  injury  to  a  fellow-man  ]  redress  of  wrong  is  left  to  private 
revenge.  There  is  no  protection  and  safety  for  the  weak  ;  hence 
to  be  weak  is  the  greatest  crime,  to  be  strong  the  highest  virti^e. 
There  is  as  yet  no  state  which  binds  many  wills  together  by  the 
ties  of  common  interests,  institutions,  and  ideas  -,  there  is  no 
society  in  which  the  energies,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  of 
myriads  of  human  beings  blend  and  form  a  living  unity  em- 
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bracing  all  and  dominating  over  all.  The  most  degraded  and 
miserable  savages,  such  as  the  Digger  Indians  of  California,  are 
as  free  as  the  beasts  of  the  field,  but  their  life  is  almost  as 
bestial,  as  narrow,  and  morally  as  worthless  as  that  of  the 
animals  which  they  hunt. 

Man  is  or  rather  becomes  man  only  in  society.  What  the  air 
is  to  the  physical  organism,  the  social  atmosphere  is  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  sonl.  It  is  in  this  medium  alone  that  man  the 
artist,  the  thinker,  and  free  agent,  can  live  and  grow,  and  bring 
to  birth  his  marrelous  powers  slumbering  in  the  germ.  The 
innermost  nature  of  man  is  social.  Human  and  social  are 
synonymous  terms.  The  most  characteristic,  the  most  human 
of  all  man's  i>owers,  language,  without  which  he  would  sink  to 
the  level  of  the  dumb  brute,  by  means  of  which  he  lays  hold  of 
what  is  in  nature  without  and  in  his  mind  within,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  keeps  the  universe  folded  up  within  the  narrow  com- 
pass of  his  brain — language  ever  was  and  is  the  o&pring  of 
social  relations ;  it  is  the  lightning  which  the  electric  touch  of 
soul  to  soul  causes  and  has  ever  caused  to  flash  forth. 

Nowhere  and  at  no  time  has  man  been  found  without  the  in- 
stitution of  a  i>ermanent  family.  Even  in  its  least  developed 
form  the  family  is  a  social  organism,  containing  within  itself  the 
promise  and  potency  of  national  and  political  societies.  The 
family  is  the  primary  union,  made  up  of  several  individuals 
that  are  held  together  by  the  bonds  of  conjugal  affection  and 
mutual  helpfulness,  of  parental  love  and  authority,  of  filial 
dependence,  obedience,  and  gratitude.  The  members  of  the 
family  act  together  as  a  unit.  What  hurts  one  gives  pain  to  all; 
what  is  profitable  to  one  is  felt  to  be  beneficial  to  all.  Along 
with  community  of  interests  and  conditions  there  goes  a  more 
or  less  intimate  community  of  feelings  and  thoughts,  of  sympa- 
thies and  antipathies,  of  hopes,  aspirations,  and  experience. 
The  family  is  the  birthplace  and  nursery  of  all  the  virtues,  of 
love,  sympathy,  affection,  trust,  patience,  forgiveness,  truthful- 
ness. All  the  moral  and  social  laws,  justice,  equity,  equality, 
had  their  original  home  within  the  circle  of  the  family,  and  to 
this  day  they  draw  their  chief  nourishment  from  the  soil  in 
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which  they  originated.  Even  the  seeds  of  free  and  representa- 
tive government  germinated  in  the  soil  of  the  family.  True, 
authority  over  the  whole  family  was  almost  everywhere  vested 
in  the  father,  bnt  this  authority  was  not  tyranny  because  it  was 
not  selfish  in  its  nature  and  scope.  The  father  held  rule  in 
behalf  of  all,  in  the  common  interests  of  all.  He  represented 
and  carried  out  the  will  of  all  who  were  identified  and,  in  a 
sense,  identical  with  him  as  members  of  one  body.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  father  acted  in  most  matters,  great  and  small,  with  the 
tacit  or  declared  consent  of  the  older  members  of  the  family. 
It  was  the  public  opinion  of  the  family  group  which  in  the  last 
resort  virtually  determined  the  decisions  and  actions  of  the 
family  head. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  generations  the  family  multiplied  and 
increased  in  numbers  to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  no  longer 
stay  together  in  the  same  dwelling-place,  and  support  itself  on 
the  products  of  the  circumscribed  territory  which  it  occupied. 
It  split  up  into  several  families  which,  though  living  at  a  certain 
distance  from  one  another,  continued  to  be  held  together  by  the 
ties  of  blood-relationship,  by  the  worship  of  the  same  family 
gods,  and  by  the  bonds  of  common  speech  and  customs.  Thus 
a  higher  union,  of  which  families  made  up  the  units,  came  into 
existence  by  a  natural  proce^  of  development.  Such  a  higher 
union,  rising  above  and  containing  within  itself  the  primary 
union  of  the  family,  is  usually  called  the  clan.  It  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  body  politic,  for  it  already  discharged 
the  functions  of  a  political  society  by  means  of  a  representative 
assembly,  which  met  from  time  to  time  as  the  occasion  required. 
The  representative  assembly  was  composed  of  the  heads  or  the 
fathers  of  all  the  families.  By  the  Teutonic  races  they  were 
called  Elders,  Gerontes  by  the  Oreeks,  Senators  by  the  Bomans, 
Zekanim  by  the  Hebrews,  all  which  names  signify  the  old  ones, 
that  is  to  say,  the  fathers.  The  representatives  of  the  families 
deliberated  only  on  questions  which  regarded  the  interests 
common  to  all  the  families  forming  the  clan;  they  took  measures 
such  as  were  intended  to  preserve  and  increase  not  the  good  of 
any  one  individual,  but  the  good  of  all  alike.     The  assembly  of 
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the  elders  did  not  meddle  in  the  least  with  the  government  of 
the  several  families.  The  father  or  elder  of  each  family  con- 
tinued to  be  the  gnide  and  roler^  the  law-giver  and  judge^  and 
if  need  be  the  executioner  of  the  individuals  living  under  his 
authority.  The  self-government  of  the  family  was  left  un- 
touched. The  assembly  of  the  elders  had  a  higher  and  more 
general  office.  It  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  matters  relating 
to  outlying  or  hostile  clans,  with  questions  of  war  and  peace,  of 
defense  and  attack,  of  alliance  and  i>eaceful  traffic  with  neigh- 
boring tribes.  Moreover,  it  had  the  worship  and  sacrificial 
service  of  the  clan  gods  under  its  charge. 

Naturally  the  wisest,  strongest,  and  richest  clansman,  who  was 
usually  the  head  of  the  most  numerous  family,  was  chosen  as  chief 
in  war  and  leader  in  the  affairs  of  peace.  Where  the  original 
conditions  of  society  had  not  been  altered  by  disturbing  and 
modifying  influences,  the  chief  em'oyed  no  special  privileges,  he 
wielded  only  as  much  authority  as  was  voluntarily  del^ated  to 
him  by  the  heads  of  the  families.  Ab  a  rule,  the  chieftainship 
tended  to  become  hereditary  in  a  family.  The  reverence  of  the 
clansmen  for  the  memory  of  a  chief  who  proved  strong  in  war 
and  wise  in  peace  inclined  them  to  elect  his  son  as  his 
successor,  because  they  believed  that  the  father's  prowess  and 
prudence  were  transmitted  to  his  children  by  virtue  of  inheri- 
tance. The  more  primitive  a  society,  the  stronger  is  the  belief 
of  men  in  the  powers  of  heredity,  the  more  firmly  do  they  hold 
that  blood  carries  over  from  parents  to  children  and  children's 
children  not  only  all  their  physical  but  also  all  their  emotional, 
mental,  and  moral  qualities.  At  a  time  when  blood  was  every- 
thing in  practice,  when  it  was  the  only  bond  of  social  union,  the 
only  fountain  of  human  sympathy  and  right,  blood  was  endowed 
with  every  possible  power  for  good  and  evil ;  it  was  made  to  play 
the  part  of  fate  in  the  character  and  actions  of  individuals  and 
tribes,  and  served  as  an  all-sufficient  explanation  of  both  the 
uniformities  aud  the  diversities  observable  in  the  phenomena  of 
of  human  life,  individual  and  collective. 

The  primitive  ages  believed  blindly  in  genealogy;  race  or 
blood  was  the  ready  answer  to  all  questions.     The   modern 
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baneful  faith  in  blood  and  the  fanaticism  of  race  is  but  a  re- 
yival  of  the  primitive  philosophy  of  the  savage,  to  whom  it 
rendered  indeed  invaluable  service,  blending  individuals  into 
families,  fusing  families  into  clans,  and  welding  clans  into  the 
unity  of  the  tribe.  For  the  tribe  grew  out  of  the  clan  just  as 
the  clan  developed  out  of  the  family.  In  process  of  time  a  clan 
grew  so  numerous  and  occupied  such  a  large  area  that  its  bonds 
of  cohesion  became  loosened  and  it  split  up  into  several  dans. 
Yet  these  clans,  in  most  cases,  continued  to  hold  together  by 
virtue  of  their  common  parentage,  language,  traditions,  and 
religion.  These  forces  of  mutual  attraction  caused  them  to 
form  a  social  and  political  union  of  a  higher  kind.  The  self- 
government  of  the  clan  was  not  infringed  upon.  Its  local 
affairs  were  managed,  as  heretofore,  by  its  own  council  of  elders. 
Bat  the  management  of  the  most  general  a&irs,  such  as  x>eace 
and  war,  treaties  of  commerce,  and  intermarriage  with  other 
tribes,  religious  feasts  and  sacrifices  in  honor  of  the  tribal  god, 
was  taken  over  by  the  tribe. 

All  questions  of  moment  were  deliberated  on  and  decided  by 
an  assembly  composed  of  the  chiefs  and  the  elders  of  all  the 
clans.  The  most  powerful  and  renowned  among  the  chiefs  was 
chosen  as  head  chief,  either  for  a  time  and  a  special  occasion  or 
for  life.  As  in  the  clan  so  in  the  tribe  the  same  causes 
cooperated  to  make  the  chieftainship  hereditary  in  one  family. 
However,  even  the  supreme  chief  was  not  a  sovereign  in  our 
sense,  but  merely  the  first  among  his  peers.  A  tribe  so  consti- 
tuted was  virtually  a  i)eople,  small  but  free.  There  were  self- 
governing  families,  forming  the  primary  units ;  the  clan  enjoyed 
local  self-government  for  all  its  internal  affairs ;  every  head  of  a 
fftmily  api>eared  in  person  and  cast  his  vote.  The  administra- 
tion, as  much  as  there  was  of  it,  lay  in  the  hands  of  an  elected 
or  hereditary  tribal  or  supreme  chief,  who  on  all  matters  of  im- 
portance had  to  consult  the  council  consisting  of  the  clan  chiefs. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  every  tribe  known  or  unknown  to 
history  did  not  pass  through  all  these  phases  of  political 
development  above  described,  nor  present  all  the  features  of 
local  and  cemtral  government  set  forth  by  us.     We  have  been 
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speaking  of  normal  tribes,  such  as  are  known  to  have  existed 
both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  The  process  of  com- 
poanding  organized  groups  of  men  into  higher  unities  did  not 
cease  with  the  formation  of  the  tribe.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  several  tribes  living  in  close  proximity  coalesced  and 
formed  a  i>eople.  The  Eoman  people  represented  a  fusion  of 
three  tribes.  All  the  cities  of  Greece,  from  glorious  Athens 
down  to  the  most  insignificant  backwoods  towns  in  Arcadia, 
grew  out  of  a  combination  of  several  neighboring  tribes.  As 
with  the  clan  and  the  tribe,  so  with  the  i)eop]e;  the  ties  of 
blood  relationship,  real  or  assumed,  formed  the  ideal  bond  of 
union  among  the  various  parts.  All  the  members  of  a  i>eople 
believed  themselves  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor.  The 
myth- making  power  of  the  popular  imagination  never  failed  to 
supply  the  required  patriarch  or  patriarchs.  The  political 
organization  of  such  a  x>eople  was  in  most  points  simply  a 
reproduction  of  the  tribal  organization  on  a  larger  scale,  with 
such  modifications  and  additions  as  the  larger  and  higher  unity 
demanded.  The  self  government  of  the  tribe  in  its  internal 
affairs  was  for  a  long  time  restricted  as  little  as  possible.  Tribal 
meetings  and  clan  meetings  continued  to  be  held  as  heretofore, 
to  deliberate  and  decide  questions  of  purely  clannish  or  tribal 
interests. 

The  popular  assembly  of  the  people  consisted  of  the  heads  of 
all  the  families.  The  chiefe  of  all  the  dans  originally  made  up 
the  senate,  which  was  not  only  a  deliberative  but  to  a  large  ex- 
tent an  executive  body.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  i>eople  and 
of  the  senate  was  the-  supreme  chief  or  king  with  limited 
powers.  His  highest  functions  were  the  leadership  in  war  and 
the  high-priesthood.  As  each  tribe  had  its  own  tribal  god  to 
whom  the  head  of  the  tribe  offered  sacrifices  at  stated  times  in 
the  name  of  all  the  tribesmen,  so  had  every  x>eople  its  own 
supreme  national  deity.  Him  the  supreme  chief  of  the  whole 
X>eople  approached  at  certain  seasons  and  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  with  incense  and  animal  offerings,  to  propitiate  him 
and  implore  his  favor  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
nation.    In  Bome  and  in  Greece,  Sparta  excepted,  the  heredi- 
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tary  chief  or  king  was  later  on  supplanted  by  the  heads  of  the 
clans,  and  one  or  more  elective  chiefs  took  his  place. 

In  the  political  development  and  organization  of  ancient 
society  the  reader  will  readily  recognize  the  beginnings  and  out- 
lines of  what  he  knows  to  be  the  political  system  of  the  Ameri- 
can commonwealth.  But  the  ancient  societies,  similar  as  they 
are  in  many  respects  to  our  political  ideas  and  institutions, 
lacked  one  formative  element  of  vital  importance.  The  absence 
of  this  element,  together  with  other  causes,  prevented  them 
from  growing  and  expanding  beyond  certain  limits  along  the 
line  of  liberty,  and  compelled  them  to  give  up  the  precious  boon 
of  freedom  as  the  price  for  expansion  in  territory  and  accretion 
of  outlying  populations.  With  one  exception  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  Greece,  the  ancient  state  never  applied  to  political  uses 
the  fruitful  principle  of  representation.  By  means  of  this  de- 
vice large  bodies  of  men  are  represented  by  a  small  number  of 
elected  delegates  or  representatives,  who  deliberate,  vote,  and 
act  in  their  name  and  their  interest  This  principle  lies  at  the 
very  root  of  our  constitution,  and  without  it  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment could  not  stand  for  one  week.  Seventy  million  sov- 
ereign human  beings  are  represented  by  about  four  hundred 
twenty  chosen  congressmen,  who  carry  on,  in  two  halls,  the 
political  and  legislative  work  of  a  vast  nation  inhabiting  a  con- 
tinent. 

Legislation  and  government  by  means  of  popular  assemblies 
consisting  of  all  free  citizens  or  the  heads  of  all  the  families,  is 
possible  only  for  a  small  people  living  in  close  proximity  within 
a  restricted  area.  Soon  the  limit  is  reached  beyond  which  ter- 
ritories and  tribes  conquered,  or  won  over  by  peaceful  means, 
cannot  be  represented  in  the  popular  assembly  at  the  seat  of 
government.  Bome,  for  instance,  could  not  incorporate  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  into  her  own  citizenship,  and  from  time  to 
time  summon  three  or  four  million  voters  to  appear  in  the  forum 
to  deliberate  and  pass  laws.  Hence,  each  of  the  ancient  free 
states  or  democracies  was  of  necessity  a  mere  city  with  a  com- 
paratively small  area  surrounding  it.  As  soon  as  a  people  or 
city  conquered  another  x>eople  and  land  lying  at  a  distance,  it 
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was  bound  to  treat  the  conqaered  as  subjects  who  had  to  obey 
laws  not  of  their  own  making^  to  pay  tribute  in  support  of  a 
government  in  which  they  had  no  share.  These  subjects  were 
governed  more  or  less  despotically  by  a  prefect  sent  to  them  by 
the  ruling  x>eople.  The  rights  of  local  self  government,  if  not 
entirely  abolished,  were  constantly  interfered  with  and  violated 
by  irresi>onsible  rulers.  They  were  regarded  and  dealt  with  as 
an  inferior  class  of  human  beings  who  enjoyed  whatever  rights 
were  left  them  only  on  sufferance.  The  more  lands  and  nations 
were  conquered  and  added  to  the  empire,  the  larger  became  the 
number  of  those  who  had  only  to  pay  taxes,  to  fight,  and  to 
obey.  A  small  ruling  x>eople  had  constantly  to  watch  and  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  obedience  subject  races  that  often  out- 
numbered the  governing  class  as  ten  to  one.  Insurrections  and 
wars  were,  therefore,  the  order  of  the  day.  The  bravest  nations 
that  rose  again  and  again  to  regain  their  lost  independence  were 
after  each  defeat  reduced  to  an  even  worse  state  of  misery,  till 
at  last  their  love  of  liberty  and  their  manhood  were  crushed  out 
of  them,  and  they  came  to  form  part  of  the  dumb  mass  of  down- 
trodden subjects.  While  the  policy  of  the  ancient  free  states 
proved  a  failure  abroad,  the  difficulties  went  on  increasing 
within  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  course  of  time  the  number  of  free  citizens  became  too 
bulky  and  unwieldy  to  be  a  working,  deliberative,  popular 
assembly.  Demagogism  and  corruption  became  rife.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  sovereign  i)eople  proved  disgraceful  farces,  govern- 
ment by  the  people  became  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  The  welfare 
of  whole  nations,  questions  pregnant  with  fateful  issues,  were 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  a  howling  and  hungry  mob.  Bich, 
ambitious,  and  talented  men,  often  sincere  patriots,  made  use  of 
the  wretched  electoral  machinery  to  gain  immense  power  and 
influence,  and  virtually  to  become  sovereigns  of  the  state.  The 
question  was  only  as  to  who  should  be  sole  ruler,  Sulla  or 
Marius,  Pompey  or  Csesar.  The  so-called  Boman  Bepublic 
during  the  last  century  before  its  downfall  was  rotten  to  the 
core ;  the  despotism  of  the  emperors  was  the  only  thing  that 
prevented  the  empire  from  going  to  pieces.     All  ancient  repub- 
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lies  were  bound  to  pass  into  monarchy  or  despotism.  In  coarse 
of  time  the  Caesars  made  all  the  inhabitants  of  their  em- 
pire  citizens  of  the  Boman  state^  but  all  were  alike  subjects 
and  servants  of  their  respective  rulers.  They  had  no  voice  in 
the  government  Universal  servitude  ate  into  the  vitals  of  the 
Boman  world  and  consumed  all  moral  energies.  Teutonic  tribes 
rushed  into  the  weak  and  prostrate  empire  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  immense  numbers  of  human  beings.  They  virtually 
enslaved  the  whole  subject  population.  They  became  a  power- 
ful nobility,  placed  as  to  rights,  wealth,  and  influence  high 
above  the  mass  of  the  people.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
latter  x>osse8sed  no  rights  of  property  or  person  which  the  ruling 
Teutonic  nobility  was  bound  to  respect  The  invading  Teutonic 
tribes,  now  become  a  powerful  aristocracy,  brought  with  them 
into  their  new  homes  the  free  political  organization  outlined 
above.  For  a  time  they  tried  to  keep  it  up  in  their  new  en- 
vironment They  regarded  and  treated  their  kings  as  but  the 
first  among  equals.  They  met  from  time  to  time  in  general 
meetings  to  deliberate  and  resolve  on  matters  of  public  good 
and  common  interests.  But  the  attempt  to  preserve  popular 
government  within  the  circle  of  the  ruling  nobility  soon  broke 
down  on  the  Continent.  First,  the  nobles  or  ruling  tribes  lived 
too  far  apart,  being  scattered  over  an  enormous  territory.  The 
whole  or  even  a  large  part  of  the  nobility  could  not  come  to- 
gether from  far  distant  points.  The  principle  of  representation 
by  deputies  was  unknown  to  them.  In  the  second  place,  the 
nobility  formed  in  reality  a  large  ruling  army  that  had  to  keep 
down  their  subjects,  or  rather  serfs,  with  an  iron  hand.  They 
were  really  in  a  state  of  constant  war.  Now  in  war,  obedience 
to  the  command  of  the  leader  is  the  first  and  indispensable 
requisite. 

Where  blind  obedience  to  a  chief  is  required,  popular  gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  sicken  and  die.  The  greater  nobles,  more- 
over, strove  everywhere  to  make  themselves  independent  sov- 
ereigns, and  in  many  places  did  succeed  in  severing  all  connec- 
tion with  the  supreme  ruler,  the  emperor.  The  great  lords  had 
at  their  beck  many  thousands  of  able-bodied  serfs  who  obeyed 
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blindly  the  commands  of  their  master,  and  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  personal  liberty,  not  to  speak  of  popular  government. 
In  course  of  time  the  lesser  nobles  were  suppressed  by  the 
greater  nobles  or  chiefs  with  the  help  of  the  unfree  masses,  who 
were  willing  to  aid  a  powerful  master  promising  them  protec- 
tion against  the  grinding  oppression  of  the  smaller  tyrants.  The 
more  powerful  the  kings  became,  the  more  absolute  did  their 
rule  grow  to  be,  the  more  thoroughly  did  every  trace  of  popular 
government  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  European  continent. 

It  was  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  many  favorable  circum- 
stances that  the  elements  of  popular  government  were  preserved 
and  developed  in  England.  .It  redounds  to  the  eternal  glory  of 
England  that  she  invented  the  great  principle  of  representation 
by  means  of  delegates  or  deputies,  chosen  by  larger  bodies  of 
men  to  be  their  mouthpiece  and  agents,  to  represent  and  defend 
their  rights  against  the  king  and  his  servants.  But  for  the 
introduction  of  that  great  principle  into  the  political  life  of 
mankind  there  would  exist  no  popular  government  anywhere 
in  Europe.  But  for  that  principle  the  marvelous  system  of  the 
American  commonwealth  could  never  have  come  into  existence ; 
nay,  the  thirteen  original  colonies  could  not  have  been  trans- 
formed into  the  United  States.  But  for  this  unifying  and 
integrating  principle  the  American  Union  could  not  have  been 
bom.  Poland  is  the  only  modern  nation  that  tried  to  govern  a 
large  kingdom  by  means  of  a  popular  assembly  consisting  ex- 
clusively of  noblemen,  but  in  which  every  nobleman  api>eared 
in  person  and  cast  his  vote.  The  attempt  led  to  anarchy  in 
theory  and  practice,  and  destroyed  both  national  indei>endence 
and  freedom. 

Bussia  is  the  only  country  in  which  every  trace  of  representa- 
tive government  has  been  wiped  out  It  has  led  to  the  most 
crushing  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  it  has 
raised  a  sect  of  political  enthusiasts  who  preach  nihilism  and 
anarchism,  the  total  destruction  of  all  political  and  social  bonds, 
and  the  dissolution  of  society  into  its  component  primary  units, 
or  individuals,  as  the  only  salvation  of  men,  as  the  only  refuge 
from  the  curse  of  the  tyranny  of  the  state.     But  the  American 
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people  have  taken  np  the  political  problem  of  the  ages  and 
dealt  with  it  in  an  original  way,  yet  along  the  lines  of  historical 
development.  Making  an  exceedingly  wise  and  ingenious  nse 
of  the  new  principle  of  representation  inherited  from  England, 
they  have  succeeded  in  binding  together  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  of  the  individual  with  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  state. 
They  have  destroyed  nothing,  but  have  fulfilled  whatever  was 
good  and  vital  in  the  political  past  of  the  race.  They  have  created 
a  system  of  government  in  which  all  the  fruitful  seeds  of 
political  life  sown  by  bygone  ages  and  departed  nations  have 
come  to  flower  and  to  bear  their  ripest  fruit. 

Adolph  Moses. 
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BY    J.   W.   MASON,    ESQ. 

IK  ONE  sense,  it  may  jnsUy  be  considered  a  calamity  that 
he  who  writes  so  ably  and  entertainingly  as  Thomas  Burke 
Grant  in  the  August  number  of  this  journal^  should  seek  to 
arouse  prejudice  and  create  a  false  view  of  the  very  important 
subject  of  the  late  strike. 

Opinions  may  be  easily  warped  and  biased  by  a  merely  per- 
sonal yiew.  There  was  involved  in  the  great  shadow  which 
lately  passed  over  this  land  not  Gtoorge  M.  Pullman  nor  the 
American  Bailway  Union,  but  the  issue  of  free  government  in 
this  country.  ''Principles  are  everything,  men  are  nothing." 
It  is  immaterial  who  (George  M.  Pullman  is — whether  he  be  the 
monster  with  heart  of  flint  as  pictured  by  Mr.  Grant,  or  a 
benign  philanthropist  like  Sir  Titus  Salt;  whether  he  makes  the 
use  of  his  means  that  we  would  under  like  circumstances  or  not ; 
but,  does  he  use  his  property  as  he  is  entitled  to  under  the  law 
of  this  government  His  manner  of  using  it  is  a  matter  of 
personal  taste.  That  taste  may  be  such  as  to  deserve  the  con- 
demnation of  all  humane  men,  but  it  does  not  affect  his  x>ersonal 
or  political  rights.  The  workmen  at  Pullman  had  no  more 
right  to  say  that  he  should  operate  his  works  at  a  loss,  or 
at  all,  than  he  had  a  right  to  say  that  they  should  continue 
in  his  employment,  whether  they  so  desired  or  no.  To  give 
Pullman  the  right  to  say  the  latter  makes  slaves  of  the 
employees;  and  to  give  the  employees  the  right  to  say  the 
former  would  be  a  species  of  slavery  no  worse  in  its  results. 
The  action  of  Pullman  from  a  moral  standpoint  may  have  been 
as  bad  as  the  action  of  the  men  from  the  same  view,  but  morals 
cannot  be  enforced  or  inculcated  by  acts  which  do  violence  to 
moral  laws  and  the  laws  of  the  country. 
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The  reasonkig  of  those  who  engaged  in  the  strike  most  be 
something  as  follows :  Pullman  has  accumulated  a  vast  fortune ; 
his  greed  and  selfishness  lead  him  to  acts  of  oppression  and 
injustice^,  and  we  will  undertake  to  work  a  change^  not  only 
in  the  natural  disposition  of  the  man,  but  in  the  methods  and 
policy  of  his  business.  To  accomplish  these  praiseworthy  ends, 
the  men  ask  to  "arbitrate  the  matters  of  dispute — rent,  etc." 
Mr.  Pullman  responds  that  "there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate." 
The  writer  says :  ^  "Several  days  now  elapsed  during  which 
there  was  no  attempt  at  violence  or  intimidation  in  any  form." 
The  men  then  saw  that  their  lawful  attempts  at  reformation 
were  unavailing  and  they  resorted  to  crime — crime  against 
person,  property,  and  civil  liberty — ^to  enforce  reformation.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  the  right  of  revolution  always  remains. 
This  was  not  a  revolution,  but  a  riot.  I  think  it  was  Lafayette 
who  said  that  revolution  may  be  the  most  holy  of  duties,  but 
that  riot  was  the  most  fatal  of  attacks.  Victor  Hugo,  that 
Mend  and  champion  of  the  people  against  the  oppressions  of 
kings  and  wrongs  of  every  nature,  said  : 

There  is  riot,  and  there  is  insurrection  ;  they  are  two  passions,  one  of 
which  is  Just,  the  other  unjust.  In  democratic  states,  the  only  ones 
based  on  justice,  it  sometimes  liappens  that  the  fraction  usurps  power  ; 
in  that  case  the  whole  people  rise,  and  the  necessary  demands  for  their 
rights  may  go  so  far  as  taking  up  arms.  In  all  the  questions  which  > 
result  from  collective  sovereignty,  the  war  of  all  against  the  fraction  is 
insurrection,  and  the  attack  of  the  fraction  on  the  masses  is  a  riot. 
What  universal  suffrage  has  done  in  its  liberty  and  its  sovereignty 
cannot  be  undone  by  the  street. 

Admitting  the  assumptions,  assertions,  and  newspaper  inter- 
views contained  in  the  article  in  question,  we  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  writer  makes  out  his  case  against  Pullman,  but 
how  does  that  aid  or  palliate  the  unlawful  and  criminal  acts  of 
the  strikers!  A  wrong  is  not  made  right  by  a  greater  wrong. 
We  are  told  that  the  Pullman  Company  was  determined  to  starve 
out  its  men,  and  are  invited  to  infer  that  the  strike  was  a  justi- 
fiaUe  protest,  as  the  men  had  "under  these  circumstances  but 
to  strike  or  starve."  The  men  did  strike,  and  the  strike  failed ; 
was  starvation  prevented  by  that  actt    Surely  not;  that  dire 
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calamity  was  averted  by  tbe  men  retarning  to  work,  and  at 
the  old  wages.  This  demonstrates  that  the  element  of  starva- 
tion did  not  enter  into  the  controversy.  These  words,  ''starva- 
tion," ''panperism,"  and  other  epithets,  conpled  with  sensa- 
tional headlines  from  sensational  newspapers,  skilfully  han- 
dled, tend  to  obscare  the  real  facts  and  issae,  and  lead  one  away 
from  the  real  lesson  of  Pallman  and  its  strike.  That  lesson  is 
far  deeper  and  more  significant  than  anything  suggested  in  the 
article.  The  strikers  at  Pallman  not  only  quit  work  them- 
selves, but  by  violence  and  intimidation  prevented  others,  equally 
as  worthy  and  hungry,  from  earning  an  honest  living.  They 
not  only  sought  to  ruin  the  industry  of  Pullman  and  its  x>eople, 
but  to  bring  ruin  and  disaster  throughout  the  whole  land.  They 
and  their  backers,  by  a  scheme  as  gigantic  as  it  was  wicked, 
sought  to  make  the  industrious  and  contented  of  the  country 
idle  and  discontented — ^ruin  the  business  of  innocent  men,  and 
extend  the  starvation,  alleged  to  exist  at  Pullman,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  Happily,  they  mistook  the  American  people. 
The  morning  after  Mr.  Sovereign  made  his  attempt  to  call  out 
all  members  of  labor  unions,  I  happened  in  a  large  union  barber 
shop.  I  asked  the  man  shaving  me  what  he  thought  of  Sov- 
ereign's order,  and  if  he  was  going  to  quit  work.  He  replied  : 
''Why  should  I  go  outt  My  employer  has  been  paying  me 
union  wages  and  has  kept  his  agreement,  always ;  now,  why 
should  I  turn  round  and  attempt  to  ruin  him  and  his  business  t 
The  rest  of  the  men  in  the  shop  feel  the  same  way,  and  I  think 
that  is  the  view  men  generally  will  take.  No,  Mr.  Sovereign 
has  mistaken  the  temper  and  underrated  the  honesty  of  the 
laboring  men  of  this  country.  Mark  what  I  tell  you,  they  will 
not  obey  his  order."  If  that  humble  workman  could  have  ex- 
changed places  with  Mr.  Debs,  what  a  world  of  loss,  distress, 
and  crime  he  could  have  saved  this  country. 

The  real  lesson  of  Pullman  seems  to  have  escaped  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  question,  but  seems  not  to  have  escaped  Mr. 
Debs,  as  he  now  declares  that  he  will  never  engage  in  another 
strike,  but  will  labor  to  accomplish  necessary  reforms  through 
the  ballot-box.     Mr.  Debs  is  on  the  right  track.     The  general 
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and  real  enlightenment  of  the  people,  with  that  enlightenment 
expressed  at  the  ballot,  is  the  only  way  reforms  can  be  wronght 
in  this  country.  That  is  the  lesson  of  the  Pullman  strike.  The 
supremacy  of  the  law  must,  at  all  times,  be  exalted.  Beforms 
must  be  accomplished  within  the  forms  of  law.  Boycott,  mur- 
der, arson,  and  intimidation  have  no  place  in  working  out  the 
destiny  of  this  free  people. 

It  is  in  no  way  a  personal  lesson  as  to  Mr.  Pallman,  his  greed, 
avarice,  or  injustice.  There  is  a  principle  involved  and  not  a 
X>ersonality.  If  his  '*  model  city  "  is  a  failure,  it  bears  its  own 
lesson  and  carries  within  it  its  own  condemnation.  If  less  suc- 
cessful than  other  communities  founded  upon  somewhat  similar 
principles,  and  ought  not  to  succeed,  it  will  not.  The  pathway 
of  all  progress  is  strewn  with  mistakes,  fidlures,  wrecks,  and 
exploded  ideas.  Any  enterprise  conducted  upon  false  princi- 
ples will  fail  without  the  intervention  of  a  thousand-fold  worse 
mistake  or  crime.  It  fails  because  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  its 
environment ;  and  that  is  why  strikes  and  boycotts,  such  as  we 
have  just  witnessed,  fail  and  must  continue  to  fail. 

Laws  must  be  just  to  all,  and  all  must  stand  equally  before 
the  law.  The  civil  rights  of  *  one  man  are  as  sacred  as  the  civil 
rights  of  any  other  individual.  The  law  of  the  land  is  more 
just  in  this  respect  than  the  law  of  nature.  Every  man  must  be 
free  to  develop  within  the  limits  of  his  capacity,  and  the  func- 
tion of  government  is  performed  when  it  protects  him  in  that 
freedom,  and  keeps  him  within  its  bounds. 

A  man's  wealth  or  poverty  does  not  change  his  status  before 
the  law.  The  law  is  made  for  one  as  well  as  for  the  other.  We 
read  in  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  hear  it  pro- 
claimed from  the  rostrum,  that  laws  are  passed  in  favor  of  the 
rich  and  against  the  x>oor,  and  there  is  a  general,  undefined 
belief  among  the  less  informed  that  such  is  the  case.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  falsehoods  that  can  be  promulgated.  It 
is  about  time  to  call  for  a  bill  of  particulars.  It  will  be  in- 
structive and  to  the  point  to  have  a  single  law,  national  or  state, 
singled  out  which  has  been  enacted  for  the  purpose  or  with  the 
effect  claimed.     In  most  instances  the  wealthy  of  to-day  were 
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the  poor  of  a  generation  ago  ]  and  the  rich  man  of  the  fntore^ 
the  promoter  and  manager  of  vast  enterprises  necessary  to  a 
higher  civilization,  will  be  the  poor  boy  of  the  present.  Do  we 
want  to  change  conditions  to  make  this  impossible  t  Would  we 
limit  the  scope  of  an  nntrammeled  individualism  for  a  sterilized 
and  impotent  paternalism  t  I  can  speak  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  poor  man.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  condition,  but  look  in 
vain  for  any  act  of  legislation  which  has  imposed  it  upon  me. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Pullman.  K  he  is  one  half  as  bad  and 
wicked  as  pictured,  I  do  not  want  to  know  him.  Bat  the 
personal  abuse  of  him  does  not  tell  the  story  or  teach  the  true 
lesson  of  Pullman  and  its  strike.  The  lesson  taught  is  that  one 
sixteenth  thousandth  of  the  x>eople  of  this  country,  to  right  a 
fancied  or  real  grievance,  cannot  stop  the  wheels  of  industry 
and  the  highways  of  commerce  throughout  this  whole  land,  and 
coerce,  by  violence  and  crime,  the  recognition  of  a  principle 
which  itself  is  wrong  in  every  particular. 

Bradstreet  estimates  that  the  reign  of  Debs  cost  this  country 
over  $81,000,000,  and  that  over  half  of  this  vast  sum  is  loss  of 
wages  to  employees  themselves.  This  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story,  as  it  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  loss  of  life,  the 
misery,  and  poverty  brought  into  multitudes  of  homes  by  the 
loss  of  employment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  demoralization  caused 
by  organized  contempt  and  disregard  of  law. 

The  dux>es  of  Debs,  when  they  have  time  to  consider  these 
things  and  realize  their  full  import,  may  well  forget  the  crime  of 
Pullman  in  contemplating  the  enormously  greater  one  of  Debs. 
It  is  better,  when  speaking  of  these  things  at  all,  to  tell  the 
truth  and  point  the  true  lesson.  Hatred  of  one  man  cannot 
justify,  or  should  not  justify,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
crime  of  another  man. 

Kow,  after  all  this  loss  of  life,  property,  time,  wages,  and 
opportunity  for  future  earnings,  what  has  been  accomplished  t 
How  far  has  the  cause  of  labor  been  advanced  or  the  end  sought 
realized  t  Is  the  laborer  getting  more  pay  t  No,  he  is  anxious 
to  go  to  work  for  the  wages  he  had  refused.  Has  he  proved 
that  desired  ends  may  be  gained  by  unlawful  means!    Ko,  he 
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has  proved  exactly  the  opposite,  and  that  so  conclusively  that 
the  arch -conspirator  himself  has  become  converted  to  an  advo- 
cate of  lawful  means  and  methods.  And  this  is  the  lesson 
which  the  Pullman  strike  teaches.  This  strike  develox>ed,  as  all 
strikes  do,  into  an  armed  force,  arrayed  not  only  against  the 
employer,  law,  and  order,  but  against  honest  labor  as  well. 
Those  engaged  in  it  said  to  capital :  ''You  shall  not  do  business. 
You  shall  not  operate  your  factories  or  turn  the  wheels  of 
commerce."  And  to  the  laboring  man,  hungry  for  bread  and 
anxious  for  work  :  ''You  shall  not  work,*  we  will  not  permit 
you.  When  we  have  won  this  strike,  you  shall  not  work, 
because  then  we  will  fill  all  positions  ourselves." 

Mr.  Grant  says:  "In  striking  against  such  a  despotism 
as  exists  at  Pullman,  Debs  and  his  followers  have  simply 
erected  the  first  great  finger-post  of  our  time  that  distinctly 
points  to  the  freedom  and  emancipation  of  the  whole  American 
people."  "Freedom  and  emancipation"  from  whatf  Which 
part  of  the  American  people  are  to  secure  this  freedom  and 
emancipation  t  Is  it  the  thousands  of  honest  men  who  desired 
to  work,  but  did  not  have  "freedom"  to  work  because  an 
armed  mob  forbade  it  f  Is  this  freedom  and  emancipation  to 
come  to  those  working-women  at  Pullman  who  have  to  be 
guarded  by  the  police  on  their  way  to  and  from  their  work — 
protecting  from  the  fury  of  those  striking  for  "freedom  and 
emancipation"  t 

What  the  country  needs  and  will  have  is  "freedom  and  eman- 
cipation" from  those  scenes  of  shame  and  crime  which  put  a 
free  people  to  blush  within  the  last  few  weeks.  That  sense  of 
justice  or  freedom  which  permits  or  tacitly  sanctions  the  punish- 
ment of  the  thousands  of  innocent  for  the  sins  of  one  guilty 
man,  will  be  slow  in  gaining  a  recognition  in  this  country.  A 
body  of  men  who  have  a  grievance,  however  just,  against  a 
single  individual  at  Pullman,  seeking  an  outlet  for  their  ven- 
geance a^inst  innocent  men,  women,  children,  and  dumb 
brutes,  cannot  arouse  popular  sympathy.  Would  the  "des- 
potism," "starvation,"  and  "injustice"  at  Pullman  have  been 
worse  had  those  engaged  in  the  strike  permitted  trains  of  inno- 
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cent  pafisengers  to  proceed  a  few  miles  farther  t  Would  it  have 
made  those  conditions  harder  had  the  mob,  after  refusing  to 
permit  trains  to  pass,  permitted  the  passengers  a  drink  of  water 
in  those  sultry  days  of  July,  and,  especially,  when  those  passen- 
gers were  willing  to  fill  the  tanks  themselves,  without  calling  on 
any  ''scab"  to  do  itf  Did  the  fiendish  cruelty  to  those  thou- 
sands of  dumb  creatures  in  the  stockyards  of  Chicago  tend  to 
keep  ''starvation"  from  the  door  of  the  Pullman  striker f 
Surely,  "freedom  and  emancipation"  from  all  such  sickening 
scenes  is  demanded. 

It  is  hard  to  fix  individual  responsibility  for  these  things. 
After  the  paroxysm  of  passion  and  unreason  is  passed,  no  right- 
minded  man,  asked  categorically,  would  answer  that  he  ap- 
proved them.  The  great  body  of  workingmen  of  this  country 
are  honest,  loyal,  and  law  abiding  citizens.  So  were  the  people 
in  an  earlier  time  who  engaged  in  "holy"  wars,  strifes,  and 
persecutions.  But  as  enlightenment,  rules  of  right  thinking  and 
acting  advanced,  the  old  and  barbarous  methods  ceased,  while 
the  whole  trend  of  civilization  is  away  from  wars  of  all  kinds. 

The  Pullman  strike  is  a  stupendous  object  lesson,  teach- 
ing the  people  of  all  classes  the  truths :  that  no  wrong  can  be 
set  right  by  means  of  a  greater  wrong ;  that  the  rights  of  one 
citizen  are  as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  another;  that  a  crime 
against  those  rights  is  a  crime  against  the  commonwealth ;  that 
the  commonwealth,  to  live,  must  protect  itself;  and  that  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  sovereign  i)eople  is  on  the  side 
of  law,  order,  and  the  equal  rights  of  all. 

I  say  nothing  in  favor  of  Pullman,  his  acts,  or  his  disposition  ; 
IK)ssibly  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  but  so  far  as  the  lessons  are 
concerned  it  is  immaterial  whether  he  be  a  good  or  a  bad  man. 
The  truth  should  be  told  and  the  true  moral  pointed  from  the 
sad  and  deplorable  tale  of  the  strike.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
do  this.  The  sympathy  of  all  is  naturally  on  the  side  of  those 
who  are  the  victims  of  greed  or  poverty,  but  good  fean  result 
nowhere  and  to  no  one  by  permitting  prejudice  and  sympathy 
to  dictate,  where  calm  reason  should  infiuenoe  our  judgments. 

J.  W.  Mason. 
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OUR  SILVER  EXPERIMENT. 

BY   EDWIN    MEAD.  • 

WITH  our  nsaal  disregard  of  natural  law  in  the  social 
world  common  in  much  of  our  legislation,  we  started 
in,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  to  try  something  new  in  national 
finance.  Its  recent  dramatic  ending  is  full  of  meaning  and  con- 
tains lessons  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention. 

When  we  resumed  gold  payments  in  1879,  after  sixteen  years' 
bitter  exx>erience  with  the  evils  of  a  depreciated  paper  currency, 
it  was  thought  we  had  settled  down,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  a 
I>eriod  of  financial  security  and  quiet.  The  lesson  of  the  finan- 
cial blunder  of  1862  should  have  cautioned  Congress  against 
doubtful  currency  legislation ;  yet  ere  we  had  quite  reached  a 
port  of  safety  from  the  storm  caused  by  one  financial  experi- 
ment, we  embark  upon  another.  In  1862  we  attempt  the  im* 
possible — ^to  make  irredeemable  notes  as  good  as  gold  by  means 
of  government  fiat — and  fail.  Again,  in  1878  under  the  Bland- 
Allison  Act,  and  later,  in  1890,  by  means  of  the  Sherman  Law, 
we  try  by  the  use— or  rather  abuse — of  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  make  an  ounce  of  silver  worth  as  much  to-day  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago— and  fail  again.  And  why  t  For  the  same 
reason  that  the  attempts  of  the  x>erpetual  motion  crank  end  in 
failure.  Nature  will  not  change  her  laws  to  suit  the  whims  of 
man ;  he  must  adapt  himself  to  her  conditions.  Why  does  the 
mechanic,  the  chemist,  the  electrician  succeed  and  astonish  us 
with  results  t  Because  he  works  with  nature,  not  against  her. 
He  places  his  machine  in  the  currents  of  nature's  force,  and  lo  ! 
the  work  is  done.  What  would  we  think  of  the  engineer  who 
disregarded  the  force  of  gravity,  the  expansion  of  gases  or  the 
I)ower  of  electricity  t  Yet  the  "practical  politician"  does  all 
this  and  more.     He  not  only  disregards  the  natural  laws  in  the 
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business  world  bat  he  igaores  the  existence  of  any  such  laws. 
We  do  not  look  for  ice  to  melt  at  a  temi>eratnre  of  zero,  or 
steam  to  condense  at  175  pounds  pressure.  We  do  not  plant 
I>otatoes  and  expect  to  gather  oranges,  or  sow  thistles  and 
reap  a  crop  of  wheat  Shall  we  sow  the  thistles  of  financial 
absurdity  and  expect  to  reap  the  wheat  of  national  prosperity  t 
Is  the  natural  order  of  things  likely  to  be  reversed  to  favor  our 
foolishness  in  legislation  t  Do  we  ever  succeed  in  evading  ant 
of  nature's  laws!  The  union  of  two  parts  of  hydrogen  with 
one  of  oxygen  still  forms  water  regardless  of  our  wish  that  it 
might  make  wine  ;  two  and  two  always  make  four,  and  though 
we  may  sometimes  wish  it  were  five,  yet  we  have  this  con- 
solation, that  there  is  no  chance  of  its  becoming  only  three.  As 
we  thus  find  an  immutable  order  of  things  throughout  the  physi- 
cal universe,  is  it  at  all  probable  that  chance  or  the  caprice  of 
mankind  governs  the  course  of  events  in  the  business  world  t 

In  1878  we  began  to  inject  two  million  dollars'  worth  of  silver 
into  our  currency  each  month.  In  1890,  finding  the  nation  still 
survived,  we  doubled  the  dose.  Late  in  1893  we  seem  to  have 
reached  the  saturation  point,  when  stern  necessity,  in  the  form 
of  a  financial  panic,  comi>elled  a  cessation  of  silver  purchases. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  while  the  law  of  1878  was  a  substi- 
tute for  a  free  coinage  measure  presented  by  a  Democratic 
House,  the  act  of  1890  was  a  substitute  for  a  free  coinage  bill 
passed  by  a  Eepublican  Senate  ;  so  that  honors  are  about  equally 
divided  between  both  Houses  and  both  political  parties.  If  it 
is  difficult  to  exactly  locate  the  responsibility  for  these  two  silver 
laws,  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  see  wherein  the  condition  of  the 
currency  demanded  them,  as  the  trade  of  the  country  has  been 
able  to  keep  less  than  one  silver  dollar  per  capita  in  circulation. 
It  was  said  of  the  Sherman  Act — by  Senator  Sherman  himself— 
that  it  was  a  compromise  to  avoid  something  worse — unlimited 
coinage  of  silver.  Such  excuse  is  hardly  valid,  however,  con- 
sidering the  hostility  of  the  president  to  any  free  coinage  law, 
and  as  the  House  had  voted  against  such  a  measure  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  find  the  requisite  majority  to  pass  it  over  a 
veto.     President  Hayes  disapproved  the  silver  act  of  1878 — 
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greatly  to  his  honor — ^bnt  Congress  i>ersisted  in  its  foolishness  by 
passing  it  over  his  veto. 

Beoent  events  seem  to  confirm  the  idea  that  onr  silver  experi- 
ment was  the  resnltant  of  two  forces — ^fiatism  and  protection. 
According  to  our  vicions  policy  of  aiding  all  sorts  of  enterprises 
by  the  assistance  of  government,  it  was  said  we  should  '^  recog- 
nize the  silver  interest,"  and  so  we  started  in  to  buy  silver. 
Though  hardly  entitled  to  the  name  of  '^  infant  industry,''  yet 
the  ^'friends  of  silver''  demanded  ^^recognition,"  and  it  was 
given.  Again,  in  1890,  when  the  cause  of  protection  seemed  to 
require  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Act,  the  silverites  took 
occasion  to  make  further  demands,  and  these  also  were  granted 
—for  a  comideratum — the  support  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act 

Though  the  above  charge  has  often  been  denied  in  the  past, 
denials  will  hardly  be  in  good  form  since  the  ox>en  confession 
made  during  the  late  extra  session  of  Congress.  Senator 
Wolcott,  of  Colorado,  stated  candidly  that,  if  the  Silver  Par- 
chase  Law  be  repealed,  he  was  unable  to  see  how  other  interests 
could  consistently  demand  protection  or  expect  support  from 
the  members  from  the  silver  states. 

In  opposing  repeal,  Senator  Cameron^  of  Pennsylvania^  even 
went  further  and  offered  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  silverites — 
to  maintain  silver  purchases  provided  they  would  in  turn  help 
to  preserve  the  existing  tariff  laws.  Though  Mr.  Cameron  was 
severely  criticised— even  by  his  own  party — the  cause  of  indus- 
trial freedom  may  thank  him  for  such  open  confession,  for  thus 
by  the  utterances  of  '4ts  friends,"  protection  stands  condemned 
and  its  i>ernicions  methods  exposed  to  public  view. 

The  delusion  of  fiat  money  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of 
responsibility  for  our  financial  troubles.  When  in  1874  Presi- 
dent Grant  vetoed  a  monstrous  bill  for  the  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency, it  was  hoped  we  had  heard  the  last  of  fiatism,  but  the 
Populist  movement  has  resulted  in  its  resurrection.  This  delu- 
sion— ^like  the  many  others  of  the  same  sort  which  constitute 
the  creed  of  the  Populists — ^is  a  legitimate  descendant  of  the 
political  ideas  bom  out  of  our  legislative  action  in  the  past 
The  idea  that  prosperity  or  adversity  comes  only  through  legis- 
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lation,  that  in  the  government  '^  we  live,  move,  and  have  onr 
being,"  that  government  is  the  great  physician  that  shall  cnre 
all  social  ills,  is  the  natnral  progeny  of  the  protectionist  idea  of 
government — regardless  of  the  fact  that  protectionists  now  at- 
tempt to  disown  snch  ofbpring,  or  that  the  Popnlists  claim  it 
as  exclusively  their  own  and  consider  it  a  sort  of  divine  rev- 
elation through  their  prophet,  Ignatius  Donnelly. 

The  discussion  during  the  recent  extra  session  of  Congress 
demonstrated  that  but  few  members  realized  that  the  important 
function  of  money  is  to  express  value,  that  to  act  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  is  now  a  secondary  function,  and  but  fewer  still  seemed 
to  know  just  what  the  unit  of  value  actually  is  to-day.  The 
silverites  denounced  the  Repeal  Bill  as  '^an  attempt  to  abolish 
the  double  standard,"  an  '^  attempt  to  make  all  debts  gold  debts, 
by  establishing  the  gold  standard,"  etc.,  etc.  Many  advocates 
of  repeal — both  Bepublicans  and  Democrats — spoke  of  being  ^'in 
favor  of  a  double  standard."  That  the  special  pleaders  for 
silver  should  indulge  in  much  nonsense  about  the  ''crime  of 
dethroning  silver  as  a  standard  money"  was  to  be  expected; 
but  that  others,  including  some  who  pass  for  financiers,  should 
continue  to  harp  upon  a  mythical  and  impossible  bimetallism 
was  most  humiliating.  The  few  members,  like  Senator  Palmer 
and  Representative  Oochran,  who  had  the  clearness  of  i>ercep- 
tion  and  the  courage  of  their  convictions  to  state  the  actual  con- 
ditions that  exist,  seemed  to  be  announcing  a  recent  discovery. 
That  gold  first  became  the  standard*  and  a  gold  dollar  the  unit 
of  value  as  a  result  of  the  coinage  laws  of  1834,  that  gold  con- 
tinued to  be  the  standard  until  1862,  that  it  again  became  the 
standard  in  1879,  and  that  all  values  are  to-day  expressed  in 
terms  of  gold,  appeared  to  be  news  to  most  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  course  of  events  has  placed  the  silverites  in  an  embar- 
rassing position.    They  are  now  organizing  a  campa^  to  ''  re- 

*  The  term  "  standard  of  value  *'  is  here  used  for  lack  of  a  simple  and  correct  ex- 
pression, but  we  shall  ftdl  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  money  question  unless  we  keep  in 
mind  the  important  £Etct  that "  exchange  value  is  not  an  iturinaic  qyalUy  but  an  ea> 
trinMie  relatioti."  By  some  fixed  standard  we  measure  time,  space,  or  a  commodity, 
but  value  is  none  of  these.  Value  is  the  relation  between  commodities  or  services 
caused  by  their  exchange,  and  therefore  cannot  be  measured,  though  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed, and  Is  expressed,  in  terms  of  money. 
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store  the  doable  standard,"  and  only  a  few  months  ago  they 
were  fighting  fiercely  to  '' maintain  the  double  standard,"  yet 
the  Eepeal  Law  passed  November  1,  1893,  made  no  change 
whatever  in  the  standard  of  valae.  It  might  be  well  for  the 
silver  people  to  take  an  inventory  of  their  demands  and  find  out 
just  "where  they  are  at" — ^to  borrow  a  classic  congressional 
phrase. 

The  impotency  of  government  fiat  was  well  illustrated  in  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1873.  When  a  paper  dollar  was  the  unit  of 
value,  this  law  declared  that  a  gold  dollar  should  thereafter  be 
such  unit  But  paper  continued  to  be  the  standard  until  1879, 
when  the  action  of  the  government  in  redeeming  its  pax>er  cur- 
rency in  gold  again  made  the  gold  dollar  the  unit  of  value.  A 
man's  notes  are  maintained  at  par  by  prompt  redemption  on 
demand  or  when  due,  and  no  other  way  has  yet  been  discovered 
whereby  a  government  can  maintain  its  credit 

Laws  like  those  of  1834  and  1862,  apparently  without  refer- 
ence to  the  unit  of  value,  yet  resulting  in  a  complete  change  of 
such  unit,  and  such  laws  as  the  act  of  1873,  which  declare  the 
unit  of  value  shall  be  thus  and  so  while  it  persists  in  remaining 
something  else,  might  cause  us  to  give  some  thought  as  to  the 
ultimate  results  of  legislation  and  to  consider  its  limitations. 

Above  all  things  else  in  importance  is  the  question,  What 
shall  the  term,  dollar^  mean  t  Shall  it  signify  25.8  grains  of 
standard  gold  worth  100  cents  as  now,  412  grains  of  standard 
silver  worth  fifty  cents,  a  certain  amount  of  food  products  as 
some  reformers  advocate,  or  .a  government  note,  the  value  of 
which  shall  depend  upon  the  Populist  api>etite  for  anything 
called  money  t  This  question  as  to  what  shall  be  the  unit  of 
value  is  of  the  greatest  moment,  though  most  discussions 
hardly  touch  upon  it  and  the  silver  party  x>ersists  in  ignoring  it 
altogether. 

A  unit  of  value  is,  of  necessity,  one,  as  its  name  implies. 
Those  who  denounce  a  single  standard  are  condemning  the  only 
possible  standard.  A  theoretical  "double"  standard  is  nothing 
of  the  sort,  but  an  alternating  standard,  changing  from  one 
metal  to  the  other  according  to  their  change  in  value.     In  our 
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oentory  of  existence  as  a  nation  we  have  had  three  different 
standards — ^gold,  silver,  and  paper.  Under  unlimited  coinage  of 
both  metalSy  previoos  to  1834,  onr  currency  was  of  silver  and  a 
silver  dollar  the  unit  of  value.  By  a  change  in  the  coinage 
ratio,  in  1834,  from  15  to  1  to  16  to  1 — still  having  free 
coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver — our  currency  was  changed  from 
silver  to  gold  and  a  gold  dollar  came  to  be  the  unit  of  value. 
Again,  under  free  and  unlimited  coinage,  both  gold  and  silver 
were  banished  from  circulation  by  the  immense  issue  of  irre- 
deemable government  notes  in  1862,  3,  and  4,  and  a  paper  dollar, 
worth  anywhere  from  forty  to  one  hundred  cents,  became  the 
unit  of  value.  Such  was  our  varied  exi>erience  under  those 
^^righteous"  coinage  laws  previous  to  1873.  Under  limited 
coinage  of  silver  we  now  have  the  nearest  approach  to  actual 
bimetallism — ^both  metals  circulating  side  by  side.  This  is 
possible  under  unlimited  coinage  only  when  the  coinage  ratio  is 
exactly  identical  with  the  commercial  ratio.  And  that  was  the 
sort  of  free  coinage  advocated  by  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and 
Madison;  that  they  favored  an  arbitrary  ratio,  regardless  of 
the  market  ratio — ^as  the  silverites  would  have  us  believe — is  as 
false  as  it  is  foolish. 

With  a  monumental  credulity  that  ignores  all  past  exx>erience, 
they  profess  to  believe  that  unlimited  coinage  would  now  change 
the  present  coinage  ratio  of  about  30  to  1  so  as  to  equal  the 
present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1 ! 

From  1834  to  1873  the  coinage  ratio  exceeded  the  market  ratio 
only  one  half  a  point,  yet  unlimited  coinage  was  unable  to  over- 
<$ome  that  small  difference.  As  free  coinage  was  then  powerless 
to  lower  the  price  of  silver  three  cents  an  ounce,  and  previous 
to  1834  could  not  raise  the  price  a  few  cents  an  ounce  so  as  to 
equal  the  coinage  price,  is  it  likely  that  unlimited  coinage  could 
now  dmMe  the  price  of  silver  t  But  it  is  said,  ''The  Ck)nstitu- 
tion  gives  Congress  i>ower  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof y^^  and  so  it  reads;  yet  we  find  constitutional  enactments 
and  royal  decrees  are  about  equally  successful  in  annulling  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  disastrous  consequence  of  the  only  attempt 
of  Congress  to  "regulate  the  value''  of  money — the  greenback 
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experiment  of  the  war — should  deter  it  from  anything  farther 
in  that  line.    As  the  government  stamp  does  not  fix  the  valne 
of  coin,  neither  does  it  fix  the  value  of  a  government  note;' 
such  note — like  the  note  of  an  individual — passes  at  par  only 
when  redeemed  on  demand  by  its  maker. 

The  claim  that  the  average  cost  of  mining  an  ounce  of  silver 
is  still  $1.29;  and  the  fact  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  output 
of  late  years  in  spite  of  a  falling  market,  call  to  mind  the  story 
of  the  Irish  landlady,  who  on  being  asked  how  she  could  afford 
to  sell  meals  for  twenty-five  cents  that  cost  her  thirty,  replied  : 
"Begorra,  I  couldn't,  only  for  the  great  number  of  'em." 

In  view  of  this  immense  increase  in  silver  production — a  pro- 
duction that  has  nearly  trebled  in  the  past  twenty  years  and 
increased  sixty-fold  since  1860,  in  the  United  States — and  the 
fiact  that  many  imi>ortant  European  nations  have  or  are  discard- 
ing much  of  their  silver  for  a  gold  currency,  is  it  surprising  that 
the  price  of  silver  has  steadily  declined  t  Is  it  necessary  to  call 
up  an  imaginary  '' appreciation  of  gold"  brought  about  by  a 
^'diabolical  conspiracy  of  the  gold  bugs"  to  explain  such 
phenomena  t  Elaborate  tables  are  prepared  comparing  present 
prices  of  staple  articles  with  prices  of  twenty  years  ago, 
endeavoring  to  show  that  ''gold  has  appreciated  fifty  x>er  cent" 
during  that  time.  But  the  decline  in  prices  does  not  corresx>ond 
to  any  such  appreciation  of  the  unit  Where  there  has  been  a 
decline  the  range  is  as  wide  as  from  one  to  seventy-five  x>er 
cent,  and  the  price  of  some  articles  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
former  cost  Furthermore,  prices  in  not  a  few  instances  have 
not  declined  but  advanced. 

And,  finally,  there  can  be  no  &ir  comparison  between  present 
prices  and  those  of  1872,  unless  we  take  account  of  the  fetct  that 
present  prices  are  below  the  normal,  while  those  of  1872  were 
much  inflated  by  the  speculation  which  started  the  panic  of 
1873.  Also  that  prices  twenty  years  ago  were  expressed  in 
terms  of  depreciated  greenbacks  and  not  in  gold. 

The  panic  of  1893  demonstrated  one  fact  most  clearly :  that 
confidence  is  the  basis  of  modem  business ;  the  foundation  ui>on 
which  has  been  built  the  system  of  credits  necessary  to  most 
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great  transactions ;  that  when  confidence  is  shaken  the  sai>er- 
strnctore  of  credits  is  at  once  contracted,  which  is  essentially  a 
contraction  of  the  circulating  medium. 

The  recent  panic  showed,  also,  the  fallacy  of  the  per  capita 
idea  of  money  of  the  Populists.  With  the  largest  per  capita 
volume  of  currency  in  our  history,  no  currency  was  to  be  had, 
while  credit  was  impaired.  Had  the  volume  of  our  currency 
been  twice  or  ten  times  as  much  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same.  When  confidence  is  restored,  a  few  months  later,  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act,  we  find  currency  in  abun- 
dance. The  banks  of  the  great  financial  centers  have  more 
than  they  can  utilize ;  those  of  New  York  having  a  larger  sur- 
plus above  their  legal  reserves  than  ever  before  in  their  history. 
Here  we  have  two  extremes  under  the  same  volume  of  cur- 
rency which  the  advocates  of  the  quantitative  theory  of  money 
may  explain  as  best  they  can. 

But  if  the  demands  of  the  silverites  were  based  on  correct  sci- 
entific principles  and  sanctioned  by  the  highest  code  of  ethics  ; 
if  all  the  claims  made  for  it  by  ''its  friends"  were  politic  and 
just,  yet  the  cause  of  silver  would  now  stand  discredited.  Their 
disgraceful  attempt  to  use  a  period  of  financial  distress  as  a 
lever  to  force  their  demands  upon  Congress  was  the  greatest 
possible  confession  of  weakness.  By  their  mad  endeavor  to 
retain  limited  coinage  until  given  unlimited  coinage,  to  subvert 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  to  that  of  a  private  interest,  they  in- 
sured their  final  defeat,  to  which  they  added  shame  and  dis- 
honor. Had  their  cause  been  just  it  could  well  afford  to 
wait.  But  their  desperate  frenzy  gave  evidence  that  their  pur- 
pose was  to  injure  the  national  integrity  by  debasing  the  unit  of 
value  to  the  silver  standard.  And  as  the  moral  question  under- 
lies all  questions  of  policy,  so  the  money  question  is  not  only  a 
question  of  dollars  and  cents  but  a  question  of  honesty. 

During  the  Bebellion,  when  pai>er  money  had  been  issued 
until  it  depreciated  almost  to  zero  and  all  sorts  of  legal  means 
resorted  to  for  forcing  it  into  circulation,  it  was  remarked 
by  one  caustic  observer  "that  Ck>ngress  had  tried  every  expedient 
but  one — that  of  being  honest."     This  was  about  the  only  thing 
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left  untried  from  1862  to  1864  in  onr  government's  foolish  at- 
tempts to  do  business  contrary  to  business  principles,  and  the 
maintenance  of  national  integrity  is  still  the  great  political  sin 
in  the  eyes  of  the  silverites  and  fiatists. 

Just  now  the  plan  to  settle  the  silver  question  by  free  coinage 
under  international  agreement  is  much  talked  of  again.  But 
how  is  it  to  be  brought  about  t  No  doubt  if  nations  thought  it 
to  their  interest  to  so  combine  they  could  easily  do  so.  And, 
from  all  past  experience,  they  could  just  as  easily  withdraw 
from  such  combination  if  their  interests  could  be  served  thereby. 
K  the  theoretical  bimetallists  would  undertake  to  solve  these 
two  difftculties — the  dif&culty  of  obtaining  and  of  maintaining  an 
international  agreement — ^their  scheme  would  seem  somewhat 
more  plausible.  But  the  principles  evj>lved  from  the  scientific 
study  of  economics  hardly  encourages  any  such  plan,  which 
would  make  great  business  interests  dependent  on  the  arbitrary 
action  of  government.  On  the  contrary,  they  demand  that 
government  shall  not  iaterfere  with  affairs  of  business — ^that  the 
natural  laws  of  trade  shall  be  allowed  full  play.  Such  philoso- 
phy teaches  us  that  the  only  wise  legal  measures  are  those  that 
conform  to  these  natural  laws,  and  that  all  arbitrary  legislation 
contrary  to  them  must  end  in  disaster. 

The  final  ending  of  our  silver  experiment  was  predicted  by 
scientific  financiers  long  ago.  Several  years  before  the  passage 
of  the  Sherman  Act  they  warned  us  that  the  Bland- Allison  Silver 
Purchase  Law  would  get  us  into  financial  trouble  sooner  or  later. 
Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  recognize  the  fact  that  a  natural 
and  immutable  order  of  things  prevails  in  the  world  of  business 
as  well  as  in  the  other  departments  of  nature  t  We  have  con- 
ceded that  natural  law  is  supreme  in  the  great  universe  of  mat- 
ter, and  after  consideiing  the  loug  list  of  our  financial  blunders, 
are  we  not  ready  to  admit  that  something  beside  personal  greed 
or  crazy  schemes  is  necessary  in  our  financial  legislation  t  Is 
there  not  a  bare  possibility  that  the  world  of  mind  is  also  under 
the  reign  of  natural  law  t  And,  finally,  would  it  not  be  an  ex- 
periment worth  while  to  ascertain  some  of  the  natural  laws  of 
commerce  and  finance,  and  try  to  legislate  accordingly  t 

Edwin  Mead. 
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BY  ERNEST  W.   CLEMENT. 

WHEN  the  Japanese  Diet  was  prorogaed  last  winter,  it  was 
given  out  that  the  government  had  ''publidy  ex- 
pressed its  determination  to  resist  all  anti-foreign  bills."  It 
may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  supplement  that  sentence 
with  a  more  definite  statement  of  the  i>olicy  of  the  administra- 
tion party  in  Japan  with  reference  to  the  international  relations. 
This  may  be  ascertained  from  two  imi>ortant  public  documents 
of  the  most  authoritative  kind.  Of  these  one  is  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Mutsu,  ex-Minister  to  the  United  States  and 
now  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives previous  to  its  dissolution ;  the  other  is  the  reply  of 
Count  Ito,  the  Prime  Minister,  to  a  representation  from  several 
(38)  members  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Both  are  able  papers  and 
give  a  clear  and  powerful  statement  of  the  international  x>olicy 
of  the  Japanese  government. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Mutsu  was  inspired  by  several  measures 
breathing  an  excessive  anti- foreign  spirit.  The  beginning  of 
this  address  was  a  reminder  that  since  the  Bestoration  of 
1868  the  constant  policy  of  the  nation  had  been  in  the  line  of 
gradually  opening  the  country  more  and  more,  and  of  extending 
and  strengthening  its  international  relations.  Several  imperial 
rescripts  and  orders  concerning  <' friendly  intercourse  with 
foreign  powers";  the  increase  of  ''the  prestige  of  the  empire"; 
the  carrying  on  of  foreign  intercourse  ''in  accordance  with 
international  law";  and  attaining  a  "position  of  equality  with 
other  powers" — all  these  were  quoted  and  emphasized. 

Then  followed  a  concise  statement  of  the  progress  made  by 
Japan  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  foreign  trade,  in 
military  and   naval    armaments,   in   "the   extension  of  civil 
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liberty,"  '^the  improyemnt  of  the  national  institntions,"  the 
growth  of  intelligence,  and  the  progress  of  science  and  art.  All 
this  maryeloos  advancement,  made  under  the  new  foreign 
policy,  wonld  be  endangered,  and  further  progress  hindered  by 
anti-foreign  measures,  which  '^  betray  a  spirit  of  retrogression 
and  conservatism,  not  a  spirit  of  progress  and  liberalism."  K 
once  the  contagion  of  such  a  retrogressive  spirit  be  caught  by 
the  people,  it  will  surely  turn  the  mind  of  the  nation  into  false 
channels.  Especially  is  it  to  be  feared  that  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress nurtured  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  would  be 
weakened,  if  not  altogether  paralyzed.  Then,  after  reviewing 
briefly  the  progress  of  foreign  intercourse  since  the  opening  of 
the  ports,  and  after  showing  that  the  government  has  never 
failed  to  take  ^^ proper  measures"  against  any  contravention  of 
the  treaties,  Mr.  Mutsu  wisely  suggests  that  too  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  letter  of  the  treaties  would  rebound  upon  the  Jap- 
anese, who  would  find  themselves  similarly  restricted  in  other 
countries.  ''  Most  of  the  treaties  ...  are  unilateral  in 
their  application:  in  other  words,  the  various  privileges  en- 
joyed by  foreigners  in  Japan  are  defined  in  the  treaties ;  but  the 
privileges  granted  to  Japanese  abroad  are  little  if  at  all  referred 
to."  So  that,  in  this  matter,  Japanese  might  lose  more  abroad 
than  foreigners  would  lose  in  Japan.  And  especially  would  the 
Japanese  lose  if  they  should  so  strictly  enforce  the  treaties  that 
the  number  of  foreigners*  traveling  in  the  interior  and  spend- 
ing large  sums  of  money,  should  be  greatly  diminished.  Argu- 
menJbum  ad  pecuniam ! 

It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  that  '^  foreign  intercourse  must 
be  perfectly  reciprocal  in  respect  alike  of  severity  and  of  accom- 
modation." Any  other  policy  is  stigmatized  as  '^  at  least  a  re- 
version to  the  isolation  policy,"  and  as  '^incompatible  with  the 
national  and  ftindamental  program  of  opening  the  country." 
The  plans,  moreover,  of  forcing  treaty  revision  by  making 
foreigners  uncomfortable  in  Japan  are  characterized  as  '^  petty 
measures,"  and  '<  a  small  x>olicy,"  which  would  be  '^  totally  in- 
efiftcadous."     ''In  fact,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  objects  of 
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treaty  revision,  it  is  necessary  to  famish  foreign  powers  with 
proof  that  Japan's  progress  and  civilization  truly  make  her  in 
Asia  an  exceptionally  enlightened  and  powerful  country." 

And  toward  the  close  of  the  speech  come  these  forcible 
words  :  '<  Gentlemen,  the  principle  governing  Japan's  foreign 
intercourse  to-day  must  be  self-respecting.  She  must  fear  no 
one  and  slight  no  one.  She  must  look  to  enter  the  feunily  of 
civilized  and  powerful  nations  by  observing  the  rules  of  recip- 
rocal courtesy  and  respect  which  constitute  the  ties  that  bind 
that  family  together." 

Count  Ito,  the  Bismarck  of  Japan,  is  no  less  emphatic  in  his 
public  letter  to  the  Peers  who  had  issued  a  representation  to  the 
government  in  re  the  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives.  He  states  that  while  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  un- 
daunted by  past  failures,  are  resolved  to  accomplish  treaty  re- 
vision, they  are  ^'convinced  that  Japan  is  not  called  ux>on 
permanently  and  indefinitely  to  sacrifice  her  rights  by  comply- 
ing with  the  existing  treaties";  that  if,  after  proper  diplomatic 
effort,  they  fail  to  obtain  ^treasonable  terms"  of  revision,  tiiey 
will  resort  to  other  means,  but  never  will  have  '' recourse  to 
undignified  and  unworthy  methods";  that  the  advocates  of 
anti-foreign  measures  had  made  questions  of  international 
relations  serve  ^^the  petty  purposes  of  party  politics";  and  that 
*^such  men  must  be  considered  triflers  with  the  grave  and  im- 
portant interests  of  the  empire."  And  most  emphatically  he 
asserts  that  ^*the  government  is  opposed  to  that  pettiness  which 
exults  in  the  subjection  of  people  from  distant  realms  to 
vexatiously  conceived  inconveniences  and  disadvantages." 

There  is  no  uncertain  sound  in  these  trumpets.  They  pro- 
claim that  the  present  administration  will  countenance  no  back- 
ward step  in  the  path  of  progress  along  which  Japan  has  been 
proceeding;  and  that  the  Japanese  must  deserve,  rather  than 
demand,  revision  of  the  present  uujust  and  galling  treaties. 

On  March  31  it  was  just  forty  years  since  Commodore  Perry 
and  tiie  representatives  of  the  shogun  signed  the  first  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan,  and  then  struck  the  first 
blow  on  the  wedge  that  finally  split  the  policy  of  seclusion  and 
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insulatioD.  Bat  forty  years  have  made  that  treaty  antiquated ; 
and  as  ^'new  occasions  teach  new  duties,"  so  new  conditions 
deserve  new  treaties.  There  are  many,  both  Japanese  and 
foreigners,  who  would  not  be  sorry  to  have  the  worn-out 
treaties  declared  null  and  void  by  the  emperor  of  Japan ;  and  to 
that  policy  the  Japanese  government,  as  hinted  by  Count  Ito, 
may  be  driven.  But  so  long  as  the  treaties  remain  in  force,  the 
present  cabinet  will  not  allow  petty  restrictions  to  endanger  in- 
ternational comity. 

In  the  sx>ecial  elections  recently  held  for  members  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  the  anti-foreign  agitators  suffered  a 
severe  defeat.  The  Jiyu-to  (Radicals),  who  on  this  question 
support  the  government,  increased  their  number  from  77  to  126 ; 
and  the  number  of  administration  members,  together  with  the 
number  of  Independents  who  are  opposed  to  anti-foreign  agita- 
tion, will  make  a  total  of  more  than  150,  without  counting  any 
of  the  doubtful.  It  looks,  therefore,  as  if,  in  the  current  session 
of  the  Diet  (May  12-June  1),  the  Ito  cabinet  will  have  a  small 
majority  in  favor  of  its  foreign  i>olicy. 

Moreover,  the  Japan  MaU,  just  at  hand,  brings  the  news  that 
Hawaii  has  voluntarily  surrendered  her  old  treaty  right  of 
extra-territorial  jurisdiction.  A  few  years  ago  Mexico  simi- 
larly relinquished  those  rights ;  and  more  recently  Portugal  by 
neglect  forfeited  the  same  rights.  These  three  nations  now 
stand  on  an  equality  with  Japan  in  treaty  privileges ;  and  other 
nations  ought  to  give  Japan  ^'simple  justice"  in  this  matter. 

Ernest  W.  Clement. 
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BY  ATKINSON    SCHAUMBURO,  ESQ. 

OF  THE  many  heterogeneous  things  in  politics,  the  oppo- 
sition of  woman  to  woman  snfirage  is  most  peculiar.  In 
all  of  the  discussion  but  one  reason  has  been  assigned  by  woman 
in  opposition,  and  that  the  ambiguous  ^'home.''  Without 
answering  this  by  stating  tiiat  many  have  no  homes  at  all,  and 
they  who  have,  in  many  cases,  have  only  dismantled  hearth- 
stones or  fireless  firesides,  it  seems  to  be  answered  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  to  cast  a  ballot  requires  on  an  average  about  ten 
minutes  in  a  year.  More  time  is  probably  spent  in  shopping  or 
in  promenading.  To  vote,  too,  is  not  compulsory.  It  may  be 
exercised  or  not,  according  to  one's  inclination  or  inability  from 
any  cause.  There  was  never  an  election,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  wherein  the  entire  male  registered  list  of  voters  cast 
their  votes. 

There  is,  too,  no  instance  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind  of 
any  people  or  race  of  "previous  condition  of  servitude"  who 
refused  enfranchisement  They  invariably  deemed  their  liber- 
ties their  birthrights,  and  the  entire  male  portion  of  the  African 
race  enjoys  to-day  this  boon  of  citizenship. 

The  other  opposition  comes  from  a  few  of  our  sex — •'horrid 
man" — ^and  they  have  assigned  as  a  reason  one  quite  as  unrea- 
sonable as  the  "home."  They  chivalrously  assert  that  woman 
is  man's  inferior ^  and  then  proceed,  petUio  principiij  to  assert 
that  Shakespeare,  Napoleon,  Nelson,  Pitt,  Swift,  Landseer, 
Tennyson,  et  id  amne  genua,  had  no  equals  among  women,  ad  in- 
finitum  if  not  ad  nauseam. 

Imprimis,  grant  all  of  this,  pray  what  has  it  to  do  with  a 
question  of  political  right  t  Joanna  BaUlie  was  called  the 
"sister  of  Shakespeare,"  and  Mrs.  Hemans  was  esteemed  the 
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equal  of  the  poet  laureate  of  her  day,  although  that  honorable 
distinction  could  not  have  been  conferred  upon  her,  even  by  a 
queen.  Jean  d' Arc  was  a  soldier,  and  led  an  army  to  victory. 
Madame  de  Stael  wrote  ^'D'AUemagne/'  that  caused  Nax>oleon 
to  exile  her  from  France  for  fear  of  its  effect  ui>on  the  gov- 
ernment. Bosa  Bonheur  was  an  artist  of  renown  in  animal  life, 
and  Miss  Thompson  in  martial  canvases ;  Charlotte  Bront6  and 
G^rge  Eliot  in  literature,  and  so  on.  Woman  has  done  pretty 
much  what  man  has  done,  and,  in  some  instances,  has  done  it 
better.  But  if  there  was  no  female  Shakespeare,  there  was  but 
one  male  and  he  an  Englishman,  and  England  did  not  have  a 
Nai>oleon,  nor  France  a  Nelson,  even  had  he  not  fought  Tra- 
falgar. The  question  simply  is,  are  women — one  of  whom  was  a 
general  in  war  ;  others  who  wrote  in  poetry,  *' Wallace's  Invo- 
cation to  Bruce  "  ;  in  dramatic  verse,  '^  Gonstantine  Palsealogus, 
the  Last  of  the  C»sars'' ;  in  history,  ''D'Allemagne'' ;  in  prose, 
"Jane  Eyre''  and  "Middlemarch" ;  in  art,  "Bayard";  in  ani- 
mal life  a  "Quatre  Bras,"  a  matchless  martial  canvas  —  as 
entitled  to  suffrage  as  their  male  confreres  or  as  the  male  mon- 
arch of  ballot,  say,  for  instance,  in  Tammany  Hall,  even  t  No 
one  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  accident  of  birth  that 
determines  the  sexes.  There  is  no  way,  priorily,  to  determine 
to  which  we  shall  belong. 

In  our  day,  woman  has  not  fallen  to  the  rear  in  any  fair  con- 
test, and  doubtless  would  have  achieved  more  in  every  walk  of 
life  had  she  not  been  handicapped  from  the  Garden  where  she 
unselfbshly  handed  to  Adam  the  apple,  who  probably  took  more 
than  one  bite  and  left  to  Eve  the  core.  In  Chicago,  at  the 
World's  Exposition,  there  was  an  imposing  edifice  known  as 
"Woman's  Building,"  containing  evidences  of  almost  every- 
thing that  woman  did  on  earth  and  something  beside,  including 
a  room  of  their  inventions,  some  of  which  man  never  thought 
of;  and  here  there  is  no  inequality,  for  at  Washington  the  inven- 
tion  of  a  woman  is  as  patentable  as  that  of  a  man.  In  the 
business  walks  of  life  the  distinction  is  monstrous.  In  this 
great  city  of  New  York,  typewriters  and  stenographers,  with 
equal  accuracy  and  speed,  receive  less  compensation  than  their 
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male  coUaborateur.  In  Maryland  it  required  an  act  of  the 
legislature  to  gain  x)ermi88ion  for  saleswomen  to  sit  when  not 
waiting  upon  a  customer. 

In  our  day,  too,  Moll  Pitcher,  like  the  embattled  farmers  of 
Concord,  fired  the  shot  heard  around  the  world.  Mrs.  Edwards 
was  as  great  an  Egyptologist  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon  or  Stanley, 
though  they  did  more  invasion.  Florence  Nightingale  revolu- 
tionized the  hospital  and  ambulance  service  of  the  English 
army  from  Inkermann  to  Sevastopol.  She  wore  the  Crimean 
medal,  placed  upon  her  breast  by  Victoria  herself.  Had  the 
sovereign  been  a  king,  he,  no  doubt,  would  have  held  the  honor 
in  abeyance.  To-day,  at  Charing  Cross  and  other  great  infirma- 
ries, her  inventions  or  interventions  are  adopted.  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  are  women  who  un- 
questionably are  as  competent  to  argue  any  question  as  a  great 
many  men,  and  more  so  as  to  some.  In  the  city  of  Baltimore 
there  is  a  lady  of  such  parts,  intellectually,  that  she  aided  and 
assisted  her  father  who  was  the  president  of  a  great  trunk  line 
railway.  She  is  a  millionaire  many  times,  with  great  prox)erty 
and  other  interests  at  stake.  On  election  day  she  can,  if  she 
desires,  sit  at  the  window  of  her  palatial  home  and  see  her 
colored  coachman,  who  lives  over  her  stable,  go  to  the  polls  to 
vote.  She  gave  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  upon  the  proviso  that  women  should 
be  admitted  to  the  medical  school.  Ten  years  before  a  similar 
proposition  was  made  to  admit  them  to  the  other  departments  of 
the  university,  but  it  was  not  accepted.  At  the  bench  shows  at 
the  Madison  Square  Gardens  in  New  York,  Miss  Whitney 
annually  judges  the  great  St  Bernards,  and  her  judgment  is 
accepted  by  every  kennel  in  America  and  England. 

The  boy,  the  lunatic,  the  criminal,  may  by  age,  treatment,  or 
pardon  become  a  voter,  but  the  woman  must  remain  under  this 
ban  of  disfranchisement,  that  nothing  but  man  in  the  exercise 
of  his  political  power  can  remove.  How  contrary  to  natural 
justice,  to  democracy,  to  republicanism !  John  Stuart  Mill  said : 
''There  should  be  no  pariahs,  no  person  disqualified  save  by 
their  own  default      When  asked,  Why  do  women  want  the 
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ballot  t  answer  by  asking  another  qnestion.  Why  do  men 
want  it  t  Why  do  the  British  workmen  so  urgently  plead  for 
itt"  Nearly  a  half  century  since,  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
in  this  city,  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  woman  question  in  all  of 
its  bearings  was  broken  up  by  hoodlums,  and  the  ^^  gentler  sex  " 
had  to  be  escorted  "  home  "  by  the  iK)lice. 

If  any  individual  woman  does  not  desire  to  vote  she  has  a 
right  to  that  preference,  but  why  oppose  it  in  others  who  have 
as  much  a  right — the  suffrage  of  her  sex.  From  the  onslaught 
made  upon  the  proposition,  one  would  be  justified  in  supposing 
that  the  prox)er  derivation  of  her  name  was  wo-man.  The 
anomalies  of  the  question  are  likewise  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. In  many  localities  women  are  eligible  to  minor 
offices,  but  no  member  of  her  sex  is  permitted  to  cast  a  ballot 
for  her  on  election  day.  This  was  the  case  of  a  lady  school 
commissioner  on  Staten  Island  who  was  first  defrauded  of  her 
office  by  the  rSgime  of  ring  rule,  but  was  reinstated  by  the  con- 
stituted legal  authorities. 

From  the  foregoing  it  won't  do  to  talk  about  the  amount  of 
gray  matter  in  their  brains  or  the  want  of  a  reasoning  faculty — 
although  when  I  asked  a  lady  friend  why  she  opx>osed  the  suf- 
frage she  answered  "because.''  In  our  sex,  the  ablest  and 
broadest  intellects  of  the  present  and  of  the  past  have  favored 
this  right — the  petty  politician  of  the  hour,  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  fights  it.  As  far  back  as  1867,  €leo.  Wm.  Curtis  advocated 
it  before  the  constitutional  convention  of  that  year,  and  Ghaun- 
cey  M.  Depew  to-day  does  the  same.  He  signed  the  i>etition 
favoring  it  in  this  city. 

A  male  i>oet  has  written  : 

"  O  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please." 

But  another  poet  of  the  same  sex,  who  lived  before  suffrage  was 
heard  of,  wrote : 

Fiat  jxistitiay  ruat  cfdum. 

Of  course  it  is  an  objection  that  all  women  shall,  as  all  men,  be 
invested  with  this  right,  but  with  it  should  go  restricted  suf- 
frage for  each  sex.    To  vote  is  not  a  natural  right    It  is  the 
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creation  of  modern  governments  to  a  limited  or  unlimited  ex^ 
tent  It  was  not  known  under  any  ancient  system.  They  who 
are  without  property^  intelligence,  education,  and  other  re- 
quisites, should  be  debarred.  The  same  laws  will  protect  them 
in  all  of  their  natural  and  acquired  rights,  even  if  they  do  not 
periodically  put  a  piece  of  paper,  called  a  ballot,  in  a  box. 

Atkinson  Schaumbueg. 
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BY    H.   L.   BLISS. 

IN  HIS  recent  work,  '^The  Growth  of  Capital/'  Eobert  Giflfen 
enters  his  '' emphatic  protest"  against  the  ignorant  and 
reckless  nse  of  statistics,  saying,  '^  country  has  been  compared 
with  country,  and  period  with  x>eriod,  in  the  most  reckless 
fashion,  withoat  any  regard  to  the  comparability  of  the  data." 

This  protest  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  statisticians  as  to 
the  misuse  of  statistics  seems  most  applicable  to  the  statistical 
methods  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  so  to  our  census 
statistics,  which  have  been  so  juggled  as  to  defeat  their  proper 
puri>06e. 

In  a  recent  speech  on  the  Wilson  Bill,  Mr.  Beed  quoted  an 
article  in  the  Fortnightly  Beview  as  showing  what  a  foreign  writer 
thought  of  the  results  of  our  tariff  policy.  This  article  was 
published  almost  entire  in  the  Social  Economist^  an  organ  of  the 
Home  Market  Club,  as  an  English  view  of  the  American  tariff. 

The  writer,  Mr.  J.  Stephens  Jeans,  failing  to  comprehend  our 
statistical  methods,  had  been  grossly  deceived  by  our  census 
statistics.  Thus  the  foreigner  is  deceived,  and  then  quoted  to 
mislead  our  own  x>^ople.  In  this  article,  quoted  as  a  strong 
argument  for  protection  because  written  by  a  free  trader,  Mr. 
Jeans  says  :  "What,  however,  is  probably  most  of  all  remark- 
able in  the  recent  census  return  of  manufactures,  is  the  fact  that 
between  1880  and  1890  the  actual  advance  in  wages  paid  in 
manufacturing  industry  had  increased  to  a  larger  extent  than 
the  increase  which  took  place  in  the  previous  thirty  years.  This 
appears  to  be  so  startling  that  it  might  be  deemed  to  be  alto- 
gether incredible,  were  it  not  supported  by  the  sober,  unbiased 
testimony  of  a  census  rex>ort." 

Startling  indeed,  and  as  utterly  false  as  the  oft  repeated  asser- 
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tion  that  our  oensus  estimates  of  valae  indicate  an  enormous 
and  unprecedented  increase  of  wealth  during  the  so-called  pro- 
tective i)eriod. 

These  census  statistics  of  valuation  have  deceived  not  only 
our  own  people,  but  foreign  statisticians  are  accepting  them  as 
reliable  the  world  over.  Vincent,  the  English  fair-trade  leader 
and  writer,  quotes  them  as  proof  of  the  beneficence  of  protection, 
and  Mulhall  quoting  them,  remarks :  ^'This  is  a  prodigious 
growth  of  wealth  in  thirty  years,  and  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race." 

This  ^^prodigious"  apparent  increase,  like  the  apparent  in- 
crease in  wages,  is  but  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  data  that 
are  utterly  incomparable,  the  earlier  estimates  of  value  being  of 
assessed  property  oidy^  while  the  later  estimates  are  estimates  of 
the  true  value  of  aU  property. 

Census  bulletin  379,  as  do  previous  bulletins,  tabulates  these 
estimates  made  on  entirely  different  basis,  under  the  same  head- 
ing as  the  estimated  true  value  of  all  property,  as  follows : 


Property. 


Per  I    Inc.  Per  1  Inc. 

Amount.         Cap.  Per  ct.  Total.  Cap.  Perct. 


1850 7,136,790,228 

1860 16,159,616,058 

1870 ;   30,068,618,507 

1880 43,642,000,000 

1890 66,037,091,197 


514  ;  126.46 

790  85.07 

870  45.14 

1039  '  49.02 


$6,024,666,909  i  |260  '  .  .  .  . 
12,084,560,005  '  384  '  100.58 
14,178.986,732  i    368  ■    17.33 


17,139,903,496  I    342 
26,473,173,418  j    407 


20.88 
48.62 


After  thus  fedsely  stating  that  the  estimates  of  true  value  for 
1850  and  1860  are  of  all  property  it  is  remarked:  '^It  is 
evident  from  the  small  difference  between  the  true  and  assessed 
values  in  1850,  and  from  the  entire  omission  of  the  value  of  un- 
organized territories,  that  no  account  was  taken  at  that  time  of 
the  vast  area  of  vacant  public  lands  or  of  any  other  property, 
real  or  personal,  exempt  from  taxation,  and  the  same  is  proba- 
bly true,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  1860.  The  true 
valuation  reported  for  1870  is  believed  to  include  not  only  the 
property  taxed,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  that  exempt  from 
taxation  by  law,  or  escaping  it  by  fraudulent  evasion,  but  little 
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information  as  to  the  kinds  of  property  indnded  is  published. 
The  rex>ort  of  1880  shows  a  classification  of  the  proi>erty 
included,  indicating  a  more  rigorous  investigation  as  to  the 
values."  This  more  rigorous  investigation  at  the  census  of  1880 
may  be  explained  by  the  fMt  that  the  law,  which  previously 
placed  with  the  marshals  the  duty  of  collecting  the  statistics 
and  making  the  estimates  of  value,  had  prior  to  that  census 
been  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
agent  for  that  duty.  Robert  P.  Porter,  late  Superintendent  of 
Census,  was  appointed  to  that  office,  and  though  assessed  values 
had  increased  but  20  per  cent,  succeeded  in  discovering  an 
increase  in  true  value  of  45  per  cent  In  the  remarks  of 
bulletin  379  above  quoted,  it  may  be  noticed  that  it  is  stated 
''and  the  same  is  probably  true,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  1860."  Why  is  it  stated  as  probably  and  partly  true  that 
which  is  known  to  be  certainly  and  entirely  true,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  obscuring  the  facts  t  Mr.  J.  K.  Upton,  whom  it  is 
stated  prepared  this  bulletin,  also  prepared  bulletins  104  and 
192,  in  which  it  is  remarked  that  ''prior  to  1880  no  attempt 
was  made  to  go  outside  of  the  assessor's  returns."  On  page  25 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  eleventh  census,  Mr.  Porter  in  his 
"Introduction  to  the  Eleventh  Census"  also  remarks :  "The 
estimate  of  true  value  is  necessarily  based  on  data  more  or  less 
incomplete  and  imperfect.  Prior  to  1880  no  attempt  was  made 
to  go  outside  of  the  assessor's  returns."  These  remarks,  false 
as  to  the  census  of  1870,  illustrate  the  inaccuracy  of  statement 
of  the  present  census ;  but  if  prior  to  either  1870  or  1880  no 
attempt  was  made  to  go  outside  of  the  assessor's  returns,  how 
can  the  valuation  of  1860  be  stated  as  the  true  value  of  all 
property  t  In  the  Chicago  Record  of  November  5,  1892,  was 
published  an  article  by  Robert  P.  Porter,  which  followed  one 
published  October  24,  in  the  same  paper,  in  which  the  writer  of 
the  present  article  had  so  conclusively  demonstrated  the  incom- 
parability  of  our  census  estimates  of  value  that  Mr.  Porter 
attempted  no  reply,  but  admitted  that  which  had  been  proven 
by  inserting  the  remark  opposite  the  estimates  of  value  for  1860 
and  1890  in  a  table  which  he  presented  :     "A  comparison 
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cannot  be  made ;  1860  only  inclndeB  estimated  trne  value  based 
upon  assessed  property."  In  reply  to  a  letter  calling  his 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  public  was  being  deceived 
by  recently  issued  census  bulletins  regarding  wealth  and  manu- 
factures, and  inclosing  clippings  from  a  number  of  papers  in 
which  the  writer  had  criticised  them,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  com- 
missioner of  labor  in  charge  of  census,  under  date  of  May  3, 
writes  :  ^'You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  all  of  the  tabulations 
of  the  eleventh  census  were  practically  completed  *before  I  took 
charge  of  it.  If  there  are  glaring  errors  in  it  I  am  unable  to 
help  it  because  I  could  not  retake  the  census.  My  duty  is 
simply  to  bring  the  results  out  in  as  creditable  a  way  as  possi- 
ble. I  am  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  plans  of  the  census  or 
the  collection  of  statistics.  I  will,  however,  give  you  some 
points  relative  to  the  two  classes  of  statistics  to  which  you  call 
attention." 

Mistaking  the  writer's  purpose,  which  was  not  to  obtain  in- 
formation but  a  statement  in  our  census  reports  regarding  the 
wealth  of  the  country  conforming  with  the  facts,  and  a  fuller 
caution  as  to  our  manufacturing  statistics.  Col.  Wright  volun- 
teers the  following  information:  '^Wealth: — ^The  schedule 
issued  to  the  United  States  marshals,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the 
collection  of  social  statistics  in  1850,  called  among  other  things 
for  a  certain  valuation  of  property,  '  the  true  valuation  of  all 
property  to  be  estimated  at  its  cash  value  in  the  place  where  it 
was  situated.'  The  returns  for  the  true  valuation  for  1850  were 
first  published  in  1860,  together  with  the  returns  for  that  census 
period.  They  are  designated  as  '  the  true  or  intrinsic  value  of 
property'  in  distinction  from  the  assessed  value,  but  the  text 
says  all  property  belonging  to  the  state  or  to  the  United  States 
is  not  included  therein.  In  the  report  of  1870.  specification 
is  made  that  all  classes  of  property  are  included  in  the  figures 
of  true  valuation,  but  no  details  of  classification  are  given. 
The  values  are  admittedly  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  depre- 
ciated paper  of  the  period,  which  during  the  census  year  ending 
May  31,  1870,  was  at  an  average  discount  of  about  twenty  i)er 
cent 
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'^  Whatever  maybe  the  inaccaraoies  of  previons  valaations, 
this  office  cannot  now  attempt  to  correct  them.  The  figures  of 
true  valaation  for  1860  and  1860,  published  in  bulletin  No.  379, 
are  those  which  Supt.  Walker  in  1870  brought  forward  for  com- 
parison with  like  figures  prepared  by  him  for  1870,  and  all 
these  figures  were  reproduced  for  similar  comparison  in  1880, 
and  these  figures  for  that  and  all  previous  decades  are  repro- 
duced in  bulletin  379  for  comparison  with  figures  for  1890.  The 
explanation  of  figures  for  previous  years  therein  made  is  sub- 
stantially that  originally  published  at  the  respective  periods." 

To  Col.  Wrighf  s  assertion  that  the  census  office  cannot  now 
attempt  to  correct  the  inaccuracies  of  previous  valuations,  it 
may  be  said  that  as  the  valuation  of  1860  was  of  assessed  prop- 
erty, and  so  stated,  that  the  inaccuracy  which  requires  correc- 
tion is  not  of  the  earlier  census,  but  of  the  present  census  which 
falsely  states  this  valuation  as  of  all  property.  Though  Gen. 
Walker  tabulated  the  earlier  valuations  with  those  of  the  census 
of  1870,  he  placed  prominently  on  page  8,  vol.  3,  ninth  census, 
a  note  cautioning  the  public  against  a  comparison  of  his  esti- 
mates of  value  with  those  of  the  previous  census,  and  on  page 
3  of  the  same  volume  he  remarks : 

^'  Valuation. — That  part  of  the  social  statistics  schedule  of 
1850  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  valuation  has  always 
been  understood  to  require : 

''First — A  i>ositive  statement  of  real  estate  as  assessed  for 
purposes  of  state  and  local  taxation. 

^'Second. — A  positive  statement  of  the  value  of  personal 
property  as  assessed  for  purposes  of  state  and  local  taxation. 

''Third. — An  estimate  of  the  officer  making  the  return  of  the 
true  value  of  both  species  of  property  combined.  The  phrase- 
ology of  the  schedule  in  this  matter  is  most  unfortunate,  but  it 
has  always  been  understood  (interpreted  is  hardly  the  word)  to 
mean  what  is  given  above." 

Gen.  Walker  then  further  explains  that  he  had  interpreted 
the  law  as  requiring  an  estimate  of  the  true  value  of  all  prop- 
erty. That  Gen.  Walker  was  not  mistaken  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  statement  of  the  superintendent  of  the  eighth 
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censos  (1860),  foand  oq  page  294  of  yolame  of  Mortality  and 
MisoeUaneons  Statistics:  '^The  marshals  of  the  United  States 
were  directed  to  obtain  from  the  records  of  the  states  and  terri- 
tories respectively,  an  account  of  the  value  of  real  and  personal 
estate  as  assessed  for  taxation.  Instruction  was  given  these 
officers  to  add  the  proper  amounts  to  the  assessments  so  that  the 
returns  should  represent  as  well  the  true  or  intrinsic  value,  as 
the  inadequate  sum  generally  attached  to  property  for  taxable 
purposes.  ....  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  value 
of  all  taxable  property  was  returned,  indnding  that  of  foreign- 
ers as  well  as  natives,  while  all  was  omitted  belonging  to  the 
United  States."  These  remarks  seem  plain,  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing them,  the  marshals'  estimate,  $16,169,616,068,  is  universally 
quoted  as  representing  the  true  value  of  all  property  at  the 
census  of  1860.  Mr.  Blaine  so  quoted  them  in  his  letter  accept- 
ing the  presidential  nomination  in  1884,  and  Mr.  Beid,  accept- 
ing the  vice-presidential  nomination,  quotes  Mr.  Blaine's  letter 
with  his  false  statistics  as  ^'  a  masterly  public  paper,"  and  this 
fiedsehood  has  been  iterated  and  reiterated  by  McKinley,  Harri- 
son, and  nearly  all  the  lesser  lights  of  protection.  It  appears 
in  Mr.  Blaine's  '^  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,"  and  again  in  his 
reply  to  Gladstone  (North  American  Review^  January,  1890),  in 
which  article  Mr.  Blaine  compared  the  increase  of  wealth  shown 
by  our  census  statistics  with  that  shown  for  the  United  Kingdom 
by  statistics  which  he  audaciously  manuGEtctured,  and  attributed 
to  the  English  statistician  Oiffen. 

Discovering  the  fraudulent  character  of  the  statistics  which 
Mr.  Blaine  presented  for  the  United  Kingdom,  the  writer  was 
led  to  investigate  the  census  statistics  which  he  also  presented, 
and  was  amazed  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  our  people  were 
being  humbugged  by  statistics.  He  has  been  no  less  amazed 
that  one  possessing  Col.  Wright's  reputation  for  fairness  should 
refuse  to  correct  so  palpable  an  error.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is 
only  necessary  that  the  valuation  of  1850  and  1860  should  be 
tabulated  with  the  later  valuations  under  separate  headings,  as 
the  value  of  assessed  property  and  the  value  of  all  property. 
This  would  more  plainly  indicate  the  incomparability  of  the 
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difforent  yalnations  than  explanatory  remarks,  whioh  experi- 
ence shows  are  not  heeded.  An  investigation,  as  to  the  true 
value  of  property  in  1860  having  been  made  by  a  statistician 
who  was  placed  as  special  agent  in  charge  of  statistics  of  wealth 
of  the  present  census,  because  of  his  eminent  ability  displayed 
in  this  very  investigation,  it  seems  strange  also  that  the  results 
of  this  investigation  have  not  been  given  to  the  public  by  the 
census  bureau.  After  a  most  extended  and  painstaking  investi- 
gation, Fred  0.  Waite,  late  special  agent  of  census,  demon- 
strated to  the  satis£EMStion  of  other  statisticians,  including  Supt 
Porter,  that  the  true  value  of  all  property  at  the  census  of  1860 
could  not  have  been  less  than  $25,000,000,000,  exclusive  of 
slave  values. 

B^;arding  the  manu&cturing  statistics.  Col.  Wright  in  his 
letter  says :  ''  The  fact  that  a  number  of  industries  are  included 
in  the  eleventh  census  that  were  omitted  or  neglected  at  the 
tenth,  cannot  lessen  the  value  of  the  figures  for  1890.  Omitting 
these  industries  for  1890,  the  figures  for  the  censuses  can  be 
used  for  comparison  (certainly  in  a  rough  way).  The  figures 
reported  for  the  two  censuses  are  comparable  in  every  particu- 
lar, except  in  so  far  as  the  schedule  used  at  1890  has  obtained  a 
more  complete  and  full  report.  While  the  adoption  of  such  a 
schedule  was  unfortunate,  if  the  desire  was  to  obtain  only  such 
figures  as  could  be  compared  with  1880,  it  was  a  step  in  advance, 
and  has  resulted  in  obtaining  a  more  complete  rex>ort  of  the 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries  than  shown  by  any 
previous  census.  The  canvass  of  the  principal  cities  was  un- 
doubtedly more  thorough  than  at  1880,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  believed  the  canvass  of  the  rural  districts  was  more  complete 
at  1880  than  at  1890.  It  therefore  cannot  be  said  that  the  en- 
tire canvass  of  1890  was  more  complete  than  at  1880.  It  is 
probable  the  more  thorough  canvass  of  cities  at  1890  has  re- 
sulted in  a  large  showing  for  such  industries  as  masonry,  car- 
X)entering,  plumbing,  painting,  and  paper  hanging,  referred  to 
by  you.  Undoubtedly  a  number  of  establishments  were  omitted 
in  the  canvass  of  both  censuses.  ....  The  inclusion  in 
the  schedule  of  separate  questions  concerning  the  number  and 
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salary  of  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks  has  without  doubt 
resulted  in  obtaining  a  more  complete  report  of  these  classes, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  entirely  omitted  in  1880, 
because  the  schedules  used  for  some  of  the  textile  industries  had 
separate  questions  for  these  classes.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
in  the  large  majority  of  industries,  officers,  firm  members,  and 
clerks  were  only  reported  where  the  manufacturer  considered 
they  should  be  included,  in  answer  to  the  question,  '  Qreatest 
number  of  hands  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  yeart ' 
and  *  Average  number  of  hands  employed  f  The  schedule  of 
1890  also  has  separate  questions  concerning  piece  work,  and  this 
may  have  resulted  in  a  more  full  report  of  that  class  of  em- 
ployees. ....  The  criticism  that  'explanatory  remarks 
count  for  little  as  the  figures  only  are  taken,'  seems  to  be  trivial ; 
all  statistical  data  must  be  accompanied  with  explanation,  and 
any  one  attempting  to  use  the  figures  should  give  such  explana- 
tion careful  study.  There  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  in  organizing  the  eleventh  census  the  schedule  for  the 
statistics  of  manufactures  was  drafted  with  the  intention  of  col- 
lecting statistics  that  would  be  misleading."  The  writer's  criti- 
cism that  explanatory  remarks  count  for  little,  cannot  be  trivial 
if  true,  and  the  fact  that  our  census  figures  are  universally 
quoted  in  utter  disregard  of  the  remarks  substantiate  its  truth. 
Col.  Wright  asserts  that ''  the  figures  reported  at  the  two  cen- 
suses for  the  same  industries  are  comparable  in  every  particular, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  schedule  used  in  1890  has  obtained  a  more 
complete  and fuU report.^ ^  That  is  precisely  the  point;  as  in  the 
statistics  of  valuation  a  comparison  of  the  earlier  valuation, 
representing  little  more  than  half  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
with  the  later  valuations,  which  are  a  full  if  not  an  exaggerated 
valuation  of  the  entire  wealth,  indicates  an  increase  which  has 
no  foundation  in  fact,  so  a  comparison  of  the  incomplete  show- 
ing of  the  earlier  manufacturing  statistics  with  the  fiiller  show- 
ing of  the  present  census  is  grossly  misleading.  As  to  the  in- 
clusion of  the  employer  and  officers  of  corporations  as  wage- 
earners,  while  it  is  true  that  in  the  cotton  goods  industry  2,115 
officers  and  clerks  were  included  in  the  enumeration  as  em- 
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ployeeSy  their  salaries  were  not  included  in  the  wage  account 
nor  were  they  included  in  the  number  of  operatives.  (See  page 
1126,  vol.  2,  Compendium  Tenth  Census.) 

In  the  present  census  not  only  are  salaries  of  officers  and 
clerks  included  in  the  wage  account,  but  also  the  estimated 
value  of  th^  services  of  the  employer.  Such  inclusion,  together 
with  the  inclusion  of  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  higher  paid 
city  mechanics,  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  greatly  increase 
the  apparent  average  of  wages. 

On  page  704,  part  2,  Compendium  Eleventh  Census,  it  is  re- 
marked :  ''No  previous  census  of  the  United  States  obtained  so 
complete  reports  regarding  such  trades  as  masonry,  carpenter- 
ing, blacksmithing,  coox)erage,  painting,  plumbing,  and  similar 
trades  using  machinery  to  a  limited  extent"  Beferring  to  the 
tables  we  find  enumerated  at  the  tenth  and  eleventh  censuses  : 

1880  1890 

Carpentere 54,188  140,120 

Plumbers 9,684  42,583 

Painters  and  paper  bangers 17,711  56,281 

Plasterers 10,624 

Masonry  (brick  and  stone) 16,020  108,405 

We  have  here  in  five  occupations  an  increase  of  265  per  cent, 
with  an  increase  in  population  of  25  per  cent.  A  similar 
increase,  though  somewhat  less  marked,  we  find  in  similar 
employments.  In  these  occupations,  wages  as  rex>orted  average 
50  per  cent  higher  than  in  other  occupations.  We  find  besides 
rex>orted  461,049  employers,  clerks,  and  officers  of  corporations 
whose  average  wages  as  reported  are  nearly  double  the  average 
wages  of  other  employees.  Evidently  no  fair  comparison  can 
be  made  of  these  statistics.  Possibly  there  was  no  intention  to 
mislead,  and,  as  Col.  Wright  declares,  ''the  schedule  was 
evidently  drafted  with  the  desire  to  obtain  a  complete  report  of 
the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries."  If  so,  it  seems 
strange  that  lower  paid  industries,  that  are  as  truly  mechanical 
or  manufacturing  as  applying  paint  or  hanging  -p&pevy  have 
been  so  entirely  neglected.  If,  instead  of  including  a  million  of 
higher  paid  city  employees  not  previously  enumerated,  Mr. 
Porter  had  included  a  like  number  of  farm  laborers,  who  use 
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nuMdiiiiery  to  a  larger  extent  than  painters,  plambena,  and 
plasterers,  he  might  have  saoeeeded  in  showing  a  large  decrease 
instead  of  a  large  increase  in  the  average  of  wages. 

It  does  not  seem  strange  that  Ool.  Wright  declares,  ^^I  am  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  plans  of  the  censns  or  the  cc^eotion 
of  statistics,"  for  to  indorse  them  wookL  be  to  condemn  the 
work  of  the  Labor  Barean.  Mr.  Porter's  statistics  indicate  an 
increase  of  wages  from  1880  to  1890  of  39  per  cent  The  in- 
vestigations of  Gol.  Wright's  bnrean,  as  shown  in  tiie  rep<Hrt  of 
the  Senate  finance  committee  r^arding  prices  and  wages,  indi- 
cate an  increase  in  the  average  of  wages  for  the  same  period  of 
12.3  per  cent.  By  that  report  it  appears  idso  that  from  1872, 
the  year  preceding  onr  most  disastroos  panic,  to  1890  wages  had 
increased  (gold  value)  4  per  cent,  while  from  1872  to  1880  there 
was  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent  Thns  a  large  part  of  the  increase 
from  1880  to  1890  was  bat  a  recovery  from  the  fiEdl  daring  the 
preceding  decade.  For  the  thirty  years,  1850-1880,  wages  in- 
creased 52.64  per  cent,  while  from  1846,  when  the  revenue 
tariff  commenced,  to  1872,  wages  increased  70  per  cent*  Let 
Gol.  Wright,  if  he  can  and  so  desires,  reconcile  his  statistics 
with  those  of  Mr.  Porter  intended  to  exemplify  the  beaaties  of 
protection* 

The  character  of  Mr.  Porter's  census  is  perhaps  best  illus- 
trated in  the  showing  of  capital  invested.  Gas,  illuminating 
and  heating,  for  Chicago  shows  a  capital  of  $40,857,246,  which 
is  pretty  well  understood  in  Chicago  is  from  three  to  four  times 
the  actual  bona  fide  investment  of  the  gas  trust.  On  this  capital, 
the  profits  indicated  are  5  per  cent 

Taking  the  cotton  goods  industry  as  an  example  of  the  relia- 
bility of  these  statistics,  we  find  in  census  bulletin  249  the  statis- 
tics of  four  cotton  goods  establishments  located  at  Manchester, 

*  We  have  here  quoted  the  simple  average.  Averaged  aooording  to  the  8tati8tlolan*a 
eBtimate  of  Importance,  the  Senate  report  Indicates  an  increase  from  18W  to  1890  of  17 
per  cent  and  ttom  1872  to  1890  of  not  quite  10  per  cent.  From  1846  to  1872  the  increase 
shown  is  72  per  cent. 

Neither  our  census  reports  nor  the  investigations  of  the  Department  of  Labor  take 
any  account  of  our  most  important  industry,  agriculture. 

Mine  thorough  investigations  regarding  form  wages  have  been  made  by  the  sta- 
tistician of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

These  investigations  show  that  while  wages  increased  50  per  cent  trom  1800  to  1866, 
that  there  was  after  that  a  faXX  offsetting  46  of  the  50  per  cent  increase,  leaving  a  net 
increase  finom  1880  to  1892  of  but  4  per  cent. 
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N.  H.  (We  take  the  bulletins  of  cities  because  only  in  them 
is  given  the  detailed  account  of  expenses  from  which  may  be 
ascertained  the  interest  account)  These  establishments  have  a 
rep<»rted  aggregate  capital  of  $14,017,554;  plant,  $7,410,360; 
live  assets,  $6,434,944;  and  an  interest  account  included  in 
miscellaneous  expenses  of  $135,748,  with  a  product  of  $10,957,- 
219.  At  five  per  cent  the  amount  paid  as  interest  would  x>ay 
for  the  use  of  $2,714,960,  which,  added  to  the  active  capital, 
makes  a  total  active  capital  of  $9,149,904  required  tor  the 
handling  of  $10,957,219  of  product 

Five  cotton  goods  establishments  in  Holyoke,  Mass.  (bulletin 
286),  rex>ort  an  active  capital  of  $2,992,022  and  an  interest 
account  of  $104,634,  indicating  borrowed  capital  to  the  amount 
of  $2,092,680,  making  a  total  live  capital  of  $5,084,702  required 
for  the  handling  $4,392,722  of  product  Cotton  goods  are 
staple  and  sold  largely  on  orders  and  for  cash  and  seldom  on 
long  time.  Those  well  informed  regarding  the  business  state 
that  the  active  capital  should  be  turned  over  at  least  five  times 
in  a  year.  This  being  so,  it  would  require  but  $878,544  to 
handle  the  latter  product,  showing  that  over  $4,200,000  of  this 
reported  capital  is  mythical.  As  to  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
capital  reported  as  invested  in  plant,  we  have  no  means  of  com- 
puting. The  capital  rex>orted  in  the  building  trades  seems  even 
more  absurdly  out  of  proportion  to  the  product 

The  estimates  of  capital  are  evidently  based  on  profits  and  to 
a  large  extent  represent  the  value  of  the  power  to  plunder 
{KNSsessed  by  the  trusts  and  combines  that  have  waxed  numerous 
and  powerful.  Should  footpads  form  a  trust  and  float  their 
securities,  based  on  prospective  plunder  and  no  outlay  save  for 
burglars'  tools  and  the  corruption  fund  necessary  to  convince  our 
legislative  and  executive  officers  that  their  trust,  as  has  been 
said  of  other  trusts,  is  a  private  matter  with  which  they  have 
no  right  to  interfere,  we  should  have  capital  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  much  of  the  alleged  capital  included  in  our  census 
reports.  Of  this  mythical  character  is  much  of  our  boasted  in- 
crease of  wealth. 

By  this  over  capitalization  apparent  profits  are  diminished, 
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while  fignres  aa  to  wages  are  so  jaggled  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  wage-earner  reaps  the  benefit  of  oar  present  economic 
system.  In  showing  how  the  apparent  average  of  wages  has 
been  increased  through  the  indosion  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
those  engaged  in  the  higher  paid  indostries,  we  have  quoted 
wages  as  reported.  The  figures,  however,  are  delusive.  It  is 
not  true  that  these  industries  pay  so  much  better  than  others. 

The  census  reports  give  "total  of  wages"  and  ** average 
number  of  employees" — ^to  divide  the  former  by  the  latter  does 
not  correctly  indicate  the  average  earnings;  for  the  total  of 
wages  are  the  earnings  of  the  whole,  and  not  of  the  average 
number  of  employees.  In  factories  where  employment  is 
steady  there  is  little  difference,  but  in  the  building  trades,  in 
which  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  employed  can  count  on 
steady  work  for  the  entire  year,  the  difference  is  material.  In 
the  busy  season  all  may  be  employed  at  the  highest  wages, 
while  for  a  part  of  the  year  but  few  find  employment  and  at  re- 
duced wages. 

To  illustrate  :  A  painting  and  paper  hanging  establishment 
may  employ  100  men  for  one  hundred  days  at  $3.00  per  day  ;  60 
men  another  hundred  days  at  $2.50,  and  ten  men  another 
hundred  days  at  $2.00.  This  would  make  the  total  of  wages 
for  300  days,  $47,000  and  the  average  number  of  employees 
56f.  Dividing  the  total  of  wages  by  the  average  number 
employed,  we  have  an  apparent  average  of  earnings  of  $829. 
As,  however,  there  are  100  employees  instead  of  56f,  the 
correct  average  earnings  would  be  $470,  making  a  vast  differ- 
ence to  the  wage-earner,  if  not  to  the  statistician.  Though  the 
above  is  not  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  average  employment, 
it  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  might  be  supposed. 

While  these  juggled  statistics  fail  to  deceive  wage-earners  who 
know  from  bitter  experience  how  false  they  are,  they  do  deceive 
others  who  are  often  disposed  to  condemn  the  discontent  of  those 
whom  they  are  led  to  believe  are  well  paid.  Could  the  wage- 
earner  discover  in  his  pocket  the  increased  wages  that  alleged 
statisticians  are  able  to  show  on  paper,  there  would  be  less  dis- 
content because  less  misery.  H.  L.  Bliss. 
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ECONOMIC  COOPERATION-A  REPLY. 

BY  STOUGHTON  CX)OLEY,  ESQ. 

THE  article  in  the  September  Journal  by  E.  M.  Barchard, 
in  answer  to  my  article  in  the  Jane  number,  is  bat  an- 
other illastration  of  the  charge  originally  made,  that  the  seekers 
after  cooi)eration  do  not  know  that  which  they  seek.  Having 
in  some  way  become  possessed  of  the  idea  that  natare  is  illogical, 
and  natural  law  upjost,  these  would-be  reformers  have  under- 
taken to  sui>ersede  the  natural  order  by  one  of  their  own. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  original  proposition  was  that 
we  have  at  present  a  perfect  system  of  cooperation,  an  ideal 
system  in  fact,  barring  the  element  of  monopoly.  That  is,  if 
the  element  of  monopoly,  that  peculiar  proi)erty  granted  to 
some  of  the  citizens  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  be  eliminated, 
the  producers  of  to-day  will  get  all  they  produce,  and  the  whole 
system  of  production  will  be  carried  on  under  natural  law 
which  makes  a  jast  return  to  each  and  all. 

In  answer  to  this  Mr.  Burchard  says :  ''  Man  has  always 
produced  wealth  with  his  nobility  and^  exchanged  it  with  his 
meanness."  In  other  words,  his  charge  is  that  man  seeks  in 
his  nobility  to  wring  from  nature  all  he  can  in  production, 
while  in  his  meanness  he  seeks  to  wring  from  his  fellows  all  he 
can  in  exchange  for  what  he  has  produced.  Man  can  be  trusted 
to  produce  wealth  but  not  to  exchange  it.  Hence  the  proposi- 
tion is  made  that  the  wealth  when  produced  shall  be  valued  by 
some  i)erson  or  board  appointed  by  the  government,  or  by  the 
people,  and  exchange  currency  issued  therefor.  The  goods  so 
appraised  shall  be  stored  in  government  warehouses  subject  to 
the  demand  of  the  holders  of  the  certificates. 

All  this  confusion  comes  from  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
true  nature  of  production.    Goods  are  not  produced  till  they 
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are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  oonsumers;  and  every  i>er8on 
who  in  any  way  contributes  toward  that  end  is  to  that  extent  a 
prodncer  in  the  trae  sense  of  the  word.  When  the  farmer  digs 
his  potatoes  he  is  prodncing  them  as  much  as  when  he  plants  or 
hoes  them.  And  when  he  hauls  them  to  market  he  is  producing 
them  in  the  same  sense  that  he  did  when  he  planted  them.  The 
potatoes  are  no  more  use  in  the  farmer's  field  or  bin  than  they 
are  in  the  ground ;  they  must  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer before  they  are  of  any  service  to  him.  If  the  farmer  is  so 
far  from  the  market  that  it  is  inconvenient  for  him  to  raise  the 
potatoes  and  market  them  too,  and  he  calls  in  the  services  of 
another  who  will  give  all  his  time  to  hauling  the  potatoes  to 
market,  that  other  is  producing  the  potatoes  just  as  the  feirmer 
is.  If  one  tills  the  ground  all  the  time,  and  the  other  gives  his 
time  to  hauling  the  produce  to  and  from  the  market,  the  case  is 
the  same  as  it  would  be  if  each  tilled  the  ground  part  of  the 
time  and  hauled  to  market  part  of  the  time.  Neither  can  be 
said  to  be  of  more  consequence  than  the  other.  By  delivering 
his  own  potatoes  the  farmer  can  compel  the  teamster  to  raise  his 
own  potatoes;  by  raising  potatoes  himself  the  teamster  can 
compel  the  farmer  to  deliver  his  own.  Here  we  have  coopera- 
tion, if  they  work  together  at  all.  These  two  realize  that  by 
giving  their  attention  each  to  one  thing,  and  exchanging  with 
the  other,  they  are  better  off  than  if  each  worked  for  himself 
alone.  Now  what  shall  be  the  basis  of  trade  between  these  two 
cooperatorst  Manifestly  it  must  be  the  half  of  the  mutual 
gain.  If  either  tries  to  exact  more  the  other  will  refuse  to 
codi)erate. 

This  is  service  at  cost.  Cost  as  here  used  has  its  simple 
dictionary  meaning,  the  effort  given  to  secure  certain  benefits. 
But  suppose  the  element  of  monopoly  be  introduced — as  is 
actually  the  case.  Suppose  the  teamster  had  the  sole  right  to 
the  use  of  the  road.  Then  when  it  came  to  the  making  of 
terms  with  the  farmer  the  latter  would  be  compelled  to  accept 
whatever  terms  the  teamster  offered.  For  not  only  would  he 
be  unable  to  haul  his  potatoes  to  market  on  the  teamster's  road, 
but  his  potatoes  would  be  of  no  use  to  him  at  all.     The  limit  of 
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the  charge  which  the  teamster  could  make  would  be  the 
amonnt  which  the  farmer  would  rather  give  than  starve.  The 
actual  charge  would  be  that  which  would  leave  the  farmer 
enough  to  keep  him  in  good  working  condition.  Or  suppose 
the  monopoly  to  be  on  the  other  side.  Suppose  the  farmer 
owns  all  the  farm  land.  The  teamster  is  then  the  victim.  As 
he  can  not  raise  potatoes  except  on  the  farmer's  land  he  must 
yield  to  the  terms  demanded.  And  those  terms  will  be^  as  in 
the  other  case,  such  as  will  allow  the  victim  to  maintain  him- 
self in  good  condition.  In  the  natural  order,  where  each  has  an 
equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  or  the  road,  which  is  simply 
the  way  to  the  earth,  there  can  be  no  injury  to  either,  for  the 
reason  that  either  can  appeal  from  the  demand  and  do  his  own 
service.  So  that  in  comparing  their  services  each  can  enumerate 
only  those  efforts  which  have  actually  been  x>6rformed.  But  if 
the  teamster  owns  the  road  or  the  feurmer  owns  the  land,  the  one 
who  is  thus  advantageously  placed  can  demand  of  the  other  not 
only  pay  for  the  services  he  has  rendered,  but  also  pay  for  the 
monopoly.  This  is  the  difference  between  service  at  cost,  as  it 
should  be,  and  service  at  cost  plus  monopoly,  as  it  actually  is. 

This  simple  illustration  will  serve  for  the  maltifarious  duties 
of  society.  We  can  divide  the  farmer's  interests  into  all  the 
various  forms  of  primary  production,  including  mining  and 
manufacturing.  We  can  subdivide  the  teamster's  interests  into 
their  various  parts,  such  as  the  railroads,  the  merchants,  com- 
mission merchants,  bankers,  etc.  All  industry  can  be  divided 
into  the  two  forms  of  primary  production  and  secondary  pro- 
duction. Primary  production  consists  in  bringing  forth  wealth 
from  the  earth  and  fashioning  the  materials  as  desired.  The 
secondary  production  consists  in  exchange,  in  gathering  the 
wealth  into  central  storehouses  and  then  distributiug  it  to  the 
consumers.  It  is  as  idle  to  say  that  one  form  of  production  is 
more  important  than  another  as  to  say  that  smelting  furnaces 
are  more  important  than  rolling  mills.  Pig  iron  is  of  no  use 
unless  it  be  subsequently  worked  into  shai)e ;  nor  is  the  finished 
iron  possible  without  the  smelting  furnace.  There  is  never  any 
difficulty  in   making    terms    between    the    real    producers  of 
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wealth.  There  is  always  a  common  interest  between  the  pri- 
mary and  the  secondary  forms  of  production.  Each  must 
yield  to  the  other  part  of  the  advantage  of  the  codi>eration,  else 
the  injured  one  will  refose  to  participate.  Should  any  cause 
other  than  that  of  monopoly  give  to  one  class  an  undue  share  in 
the  increase;  members  of  the  other  class  would  begin  to  change 
their  calling  till  competition  reduced  the  excessive  shares  to  a 
level. 

From  the  time  of  the  earliest  si>eculations  of  the  nature  of 
the  creation  of  wealth  there  has  been  a  large  class  of  conserva- 
tives who  have  held  that  the  only  producers  of  wealth  are  thbse 
who  actually  dig  it  from  the  earth  and  fashion  the  materials 
into  shape;  that  persons  engaged  in  commerce  or  trade  are 
parasites  preying  upon  the  real  producers.  But  it  must  be 
apparent  after  a  moment's  reflection  that  any  one  who  assists 
the  primary  producer  is  a  party  to  the  production.  The 
farmer's  wife  by  cooking  his  meals  and  mending  his  clothes 
enables  him  to  give  that  much  more  time  to  the  raising  of 
potatoes;  and  she  may  truly  be  said  to  be  a  party  to  the  act  of 
raising  potatoes  to  the  extent  she  enables  the  farmer  to  work  in 
the  field  instead  of  cooking  his  meals,  mending  his  clothes,  or 
keeping  his  house  in  order.  The  same  is  true  of  the  teamster 
who  delivers  the  potatoes,  and  it  is  true  of  the  teamster's  wife 
when  she  enables  him  to  keep  the  road  by  preparing  for  him  his 
meals  and  i>erforming  all  the  offices  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
woman.  The  potatoes  are  produced  only  when  delivered  to  the 
consumer,  and  every  one  who  has  been  a  party  to  the  act  is  a 
producer  of  the  potatoes.  As  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  interests  of  the  producers,  so  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
incentives  to  honesty  or  dishonesty.  The  philosophers  who 
thought  those  engaged  in  the  primary  forms  of  production  were 
the  only  real  producers,  inculcated  at  the  same  time  the  idea 
that  they  embraced  all  the  virtue.  The  traders  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  looked  upon  by  those  who  were  not 
traders  as  a  dishonest  class;  they  were  in  fact,  as  the  state 
socialists  claim,  engaged  in  an  occupation  whose  every  incentive 
was  toward  dishonesty. 
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Nothing  ooald  be  farther  from  the  trnth.  If  oomparisons 
were  possible  it  would  be  found  that  the  farmers  are  the  most 
dishonest  class  of  people  engaged  in  production.  Men  are  dis- 
honest because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  effects  of  wrong-doing^  or 
because  they  are  the  victims  of  oppression ;  and  as  farmers  have 
less  advantages  in  the  way  of  learning  than  other  classes,  and 
as  they  are  common  prey  to  all  monopolies,  it  is  but  natural  that 
they  should  be  least  guided  by  the  canons  of  morality.  It  is 
not,  however,  with  the  actual  dishonesty  we  are  dealing,  but 
the  incentives  to  dishonesty.  All  wealth  is  the  result  of  labor 
applied  to  the  natural  elements ;  and  it  is  not  only  a  natural 
but  a  wise  and  just  law  of  nature  which  prompts  man  to  seek 
to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  wealth  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  labor.  Men  do  not  labor  for  the  sake  of 
laboring,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  wealth  which  labor  produces. 
And  as  labor  is  a  sacrifice  of  energy,  the  less  we  give  for  a  cer- 
tain result  the  more  is  our  gain.  Whether  or  not  a  man  is  to 
save  his  efforts  by  devising  better  methods  of  labor,  or  by  steal- 
ing from  his  neighbor,  is  a  matter  of  morals.  There  is  always 
the  incentive  to  steal,  and  there  is  likewise  the  incentive  to 
devise  new  ways  of  production;  which  prevails  must  always 
depend  upon  the  man.  But  man's  nobleness  is  no  more  dis- 
played by  delving  in  the  earth  than  in  driving  a  wagon,  nor  is 
his  meanness  more  apparent  in  conducting  a  shop  than  in 
digging  coal.  The  man  who  as  a  commission  merchant  manip- 
ulates prices  of  produce  to  the  injury  of  his  customers,  is  but 
the  companion  of  the  farmer  who  plants  pumpkins  among  his 
watermelons  in  order  that  the  pollen  of  the  former  may  mix  with 
the  latter,  thus  giving  the  melon  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
pumpkin,  though  robbing  it  of  its  sweetness.  The  banker  who 
shaves  notes  overly  fine  is  but  the  companion  of  the  farmer  who 
sells  frosted  potatoes.  The  merchant  who  misrepresents  his 
goods  is  but  the  fellow  of  the  farmer  who  misrepresents  his. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  one  is  more  dishonest  than  the  other,  or 
that  the  occupation  of  the  one  gives  more  opportunities  or  in- 
ducements for  dishonesty  than  the  other.  And  so  far  from  the 
government  inspector's  or  appraiser's  action  removing  the  in- 
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oentive  or  opportunity  for  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
dncer,  we  know  government  inspectors  and  appraisers  to  be  less 
efficient  than  private  ones.  Meat  which  the  Jewish  insi>ector 
condemns  at  the  Chicago  packing  houses  is  accepted  by  the  city 
inspectors. 

Starving  men  will  always  steal,  no  matter  what  may  be  their 
calling  in  life.  And  just  as  men  are  pressed  toward  the  limits 
of  subsistence  their  disposition  to  steal  grows.  The  feirmer  and 
the  teamster  if  left  alone  will  have  little  disposition  to  steal. 
Neither  will  care  to  wrong  the  other^  not  only  because  he  knows 
it  to  be  immoral  but  because  the  other  can  escai>e  the  act  by 
refraining  from  having  intercourse  with  him.  But  the  teamster 
with  the  monopoly  of  the  road  immediately  begets  in  the  farmer 
a  desire  to  retaliate  in  some  way,  and  as  he  cannot  appeal  to 
force  he  must  resort  to  cunning.  This  is  the  situation  to-day. 
Monopoly  has  taken  from  the  producers  so  much  that  the  latter 
are  constantly  trying  by  dishonest  means  to  get  what  honest 
means  should  give  them. 

It  is  because  civilization  tries  to  '^supersede  the  natural  law 
of  human  conduct  by  legal  enactments  "  that  all  the  trouble  has 
come  upon  us.  Mau  cannot  make  laws.  He  can  only  discover 
nature's  laws  and  give  them  expression.  To  attempt  to  susi)end 
the  law  of  competition  is  as  futile  as  to  attempt  to  arrest  the 
law  of  gravity.  Nor  is  there  more  reason  for  susi)ending  the 
law  of  competition  because  some  man  has  been  defrauded  by 
cunning  than  it  would  be  to  suspend  the  law  of  gravity  because 
a  sick  man  had  not  strength  enough  in  his  legs  to  bear  the 
weight  of  his  body.  The  state  socialist  says  the  man  who  raises 
potatoes  and  the  man  who  makes  a  spade  cannot  be  trusted  to 
exchange  them  because  each  will  try  to  get  the  better  part  of 
the  bargain.  True,  each  wishes  to  get  as  much  as  possible  for 
what  he  has  to  exchange,  but  he  can  get  no  more  than  the  other 
is  willing  to  give.  True,  each  wishes  to  place  a  high  valuation 
upon  his  own  products  and  a  low  valuation  upon  his  neighbor's, 
but  neither  will  accept  the  valuation  till  it  is  mutually  satisfac- 
tory. Because  men  instinctively  feel  that  they  must  secure  all 
they  can  for  a  given  effort,  the  state  socialist  proposes  to  have 
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the  community  appoint  one  man,  or  set  of  men,  to  determine  the 
valne  of  the  prodncts  of  labor.  The  proposition  is  as  absnrd  as  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  specific  gravity  of  the  various  forms  of  matter. 
What  does  a  well-paid  official  in  a  comfortable  office  know  of  the 
valae  of  potatoes  t  What  does  he  know  of  the  labor  necessary 
to  prodnce  themt  What  does  any  man  know  of  the  cost  of 
production  save  the  man  who  gave  the  effort  t  What  man  can 
know  the  worth  of  my  labor,  or  how  much  of  it  shall  be  given 
for  a  day's  time  of  my  neighbor's  t  Who  can  determine  except 
my  neighbor  and  myself  t  Who  has  any  right  to  decide,  save 
my  neighbor  and  myself  t  My  labor  is  mine  and  his  labor  is 
his.  If  we  wish  to  exchange  we  do  so,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  ex- 
change we  do  not  Who  in  all  the  broad  creation  has  the  right 
to  step  in  and  say  that  we  shall  or  shall  not  exchange,  or  upon 
what  terms  it  shall  be  done  t 

There  is  but  one  legitimate  primary  function  of  government, 
that  of  maintaining  order.  When  order  is  preserved,  when  any 
citizen  is  prevented  from  imposing  upon  another,  when  he  is 
prevented  from  taking  from  another  anything  against  his  will, 
the  imi)erative  duties  of  government  have  been  discharged. 
The  police  power  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  disturbances  of 
the  peace.  The  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth  must  be  main- 
tained, because  men  have  that  right  through  the  fact  of  being. 
The  highways,  whether  they  be  railroads  or  common  roads, 
must  belong  to  all,  else  the  right  to  the  land  will  be  barren. 
The  land  is  the  property  of  the  whole  people  because  it  is  a 
natural  element  like  man  himself,  and  without  the  land  man 
cannot  exist  The  highways  must  be  public  and  free  to  all  or 
the  people  cannot  get  to  the  land.  Question  may  be  raised  as 
to  how  these  common  rights  are  to  be  exercised,  but  no  thinking 
person  can  question  the  right  itself.  In  looking  to  the  end  it  is 
always  best  to  take  the  simplest  means  which  will  accomplish 
the  desired  result.  Hence  if  the  government  takes  economic 
rent  in  the  shape  of  taxation,  i.  e.,  if  that  value  which  attaches 
to  land  through  the  growth  of  population  regardless  of  the  im- 
provements— a  value,  which,  being  due  to  the  industry  of  all  the 
people,  belongs  to  all  the  people — if  this  be  taken  for  taxes  and 
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expended  in  maintainiDg  necessary  government  service  it  will 
go  to  all  alike.  And  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
defray  government  expenses  and  free  all  products  of  individoal 
labor  from  taxation.  And  if  in  addition  to  this  the  government 
destroys  the  monopoly  of  transportation  and  those  other  forms 
of  industry  which  depend  upon  franchises  and  are  of  their 
nature  monopolies,  the  citizen  will  enjoy  all  his  rights. 

The  laborer  is  indeed  robbed  to-day.  He  must  give  of  his 
toil  for  the  privilege  of  living  on  the  earth,  simply  because  he 
was  born  at  a  later  day  than  the  person  who  ''  owns  "  the  land 
in  question.  And  having  made  terms  with  the  landlord  for 
permission  to  raise  his  potatoes,  he  must  satisfy  the  man  who 
owns  the  highway  over  which  the  potatoes  must  be  taken  to 
market.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  farmer  and  the  manu- 
facturer determining  to  their  mutual  satisfaction  how  many 
potatoes  shall  be  given  for  a  spade.  Bat  there  is  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  the  manufacturer  making  jost  terms  with  the  man 
who  owns  the  iron-bearing  earth.  The  mineral  land  known  to 
exist  is  a  fixed  quantity,  and  as  the  demands  of  society  increase, 
the  holders  of  the  land  continue  to  advance  the  price.  So  there 
is  the  utmost  difficulty  in  the  farmer's  making  just  terms  with 
the  railroad,  because  there  is  but  one  available  and  he  must 
accept  its  terms  or  do  without.  The  monopoly  which  prevents 
competition  is  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  and  not  the  compe- 
tition itself.  Civilized  society  is  everywhere  run  in  the  natural 
order  except  as  regards  the  monopolies  which  have  been  granted 
to  favored  ones.  The  only  persons  who  have  any  right  to  place 
a  valae  upon  a  thing  or  to  say  what  shall  be  done  with  it  are 
those  who  produced  it;  and  the  valuation  must  be  mutually 
satisfactory  or  the  trade  will  not  be  made. 

The  charge  is  made  by  the  state  socialists  that  modern  society 
is  breaking  down  because  of  the  law  of  competition.  This  is 
not  true.  Breaking  down  modern  society  undoubtedly  is,  and  if  a 
change  is  not  soon  made  it  will  be  in  a  state  of  utter  chaos;  this, 
however,  is  due  not  to  competition  but  to  the  lack  of  it.  Never 
since  land  was  reduced  to  private  ownership,  or  public  functions 
discharged  by  private  citizens,  has  there  been  free  competition 
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or  freedom  of  contract.  Every  transaction  which  takes  place 
within  the  pale  of  civilized  society  mnst  pay  toll  to  monopoly. 
Wherever  two  prodncers,  free  and  independent  i)ersons,  come 
together  with  wealth  created  by  their  own  labor,  they  must  sub- 
mit to  the  blackmail  of  monopoly  before  they  are  x>ermitted  to 
transact  any  business.  Not  only  are  they  always  a  prey  to  this 
monopoly^  but  the  monopoly  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  increases 
as  their  ability  to  pay  increases,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  improvements  which  have  been  made  by  the  genius 
and  industry  of  man,  his  lot  is  little  if  any  better  than  it  was 
centuries  ago.  Men  undertake  to  make  a  stove.  One  agrees  to 
dig  the  ore,  another  smelts  the  ore^  another  molds  the  iron^  and 
another  puts  the  parts  together  and  finishes  it.  The  whole 
number  of  stoves  is  divided  among  the  men  in  a  mutually 
arranged  proportion.  This  is  the  natural  process  of  produc- 
tion; this  is  cooperation.  But  men  in  their  ignorance  have 
enacted  laws  which  permit  some  men  to  own  the  ore-bearing 
land  as  though  they  had  made  it ;  and  others  are  x>ermitted  to 
own  the  road  running  between  the  mine  and  the  foundry.  The 
owner  of  the  mine  gives  no  labor  toward  producing  the  stove ; 
he  merely  gives  the  miner  x>ermission  to  dig  the  ore  on  condi- 
tion that  some  of  the  stoves  be  given  him.  The  owner  of  the 
road,  the  man  who  has  a  franchise  giving  him  the  exclusive 
right  to  have  a  road  in  that  part  of  the  country,  gives  no  labor 
to  the  making  of  the  stoves ;  he  allows  other  laborers  to  make 
the  road  for  him,  and  to  use  it  when  made,  in  consideration  of  a 
certain  number  of  stoves  being  paid  him.  Under  free  condi- 
tions no  one  and  no  part  of  the  men  can  deprive  another  of  his 
just  share  of  the  cooperation.  If  such  attempt  be  made  he  will 
work  for  himself,  or  in  conjunction  with  others  who  will  treat 
him  fairly.  But  when  the  mineral  is  owned  by  one  man  and 
the  road  to  it  is  owned  by  another,  there  is  no  recourse  but  to 
submit  to  the  demands  of  the  monopolists.  Men  may  and  do 
try  to  overcome  the  disadvantage  they  are  under  by  working 
harder,  and  by  inventing  new  processes  of  manufacturing  in 
order  that  they  may  pay  the  landlord  his  charge  and  still  have 
enough  left     But  this  must  always  be  a  futile  effort.     The 
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charge  of  the  landlord,  like  that  of  all  monopolists,  is  not 
gauged  by  the  service  rendered  bnt  by  what  the  victim  can  pay. 
All  monopoly  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  charging  ^^  all  the 
traffic  will  bear."  And  as  landowners  have  an  absolnte  monop- 
oly and  railroads  an  almost  absolnte  monopoly,  their  charges 
are  snch  that  society  has  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  disrup- 
tion. 

The  remedy  lies  not  in  destroying  the  competition  we  now 
have,  but  in  establishing  absolutely  free  competition.  Nor  is 
this  a  difficult  task.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  is  to 
destroy  the  monopolies  which  the  laws  foster.  The  railroads 
must  be  made  as  public  and  impartial  in  their  service  as  the 
postal  department,  or  as  the  common  roads  and  streets.  If  the 
government  can  take  charge  of  a  railroad  which  the  directors 
have  ruined,  and  after  a  few  years'  management  by  the  court's 
receiver,  restore  it  to  sound  financial  condition,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  it  can  manage  the  roads  which  are  not  financially 
embarrassed  to  begin  with.  The  treatment  of  the  land 
is  even  simpler.  The  taxes  which  are  now  levied  upon  im- 
provements will  be  abolished  gradually,  but  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  a  corresponding  increase  made  on  land  values. 
Carefully  prepared  statistics  show  that  the  annual  rental  value 
of  land  just  about  equals  the  annual  expenditure  for  govern- 
mental service.  Hence  to  take  the  annual  rental  value  of  the 
land  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  would  not  only  provide  ample 
revenue  for  the  use  of  the  government — ^local,  state,  and 
national— but  it  would  change  the  whole  nature  of  land- owner- 
ship. Since  the  increasing  value  which  comes  from  the  growth 
of  population  would  be  turned  into  the  public  treasury  as  £E»t 
as  it  appeared,  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  owning  land  ex- 
cept for  use.  Land  si>eculation  would  disappear  just  as  slave 
speculation  has  disappeared.  The  large  quantities  of  vacant 
land  in  city  and  country,  amounting  to  a  vastly  greater  quantity 
than  that  in  use,  would  either  be  put  to  use  by  the  owners  or 
abandoned.  All  the  land  in  use  by  individuals  would  contribute 
to  society  the  annual  value  which  society  confers  upon  it ;  the 
abandoned  land  would  serve  as  an  outlet  to  the  future  increase 
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of  population.  Upon  this  free  land  any  one  conld  enter  and 
make  a  good  living ;  for  it  would  not  be  the  so-called  free  land 
of  the  far  West  which  we  now  8i)eak  of,  but  the  unused  lands 
which  lie  near  the  centers  of  population — elands  which  are  of 
immense  productivity.  Free  access  to  this  land  would  set  a  high 
standard  of  wages.  So  long  as  labor  had  access  to  this  land, 
capital  would  have  to  offer  such  good  terms  to  labor  to  keep  it 
in  the  shop  and  factory,  that  there  would  be  room  for  nothing 
but  the  legitimate  returns  to  capital — monopoly  would  disap- 
I)ear;  and  labor  would  codi)erate  under  free  conditions. 

This  simple  remedy  involves  no  overturning  of  present  insti- 
tutionSy  no  revolution  in  present  affairs,  such  as  the  socialists, 
communists,  anarchists,  and  other  unnatural  reformers  con- 
template ;  but  rather  the  fulfilment  of  past  policies,  the  comple- 
tion of  present  ideas.  The  remedy  is  easy  of  introduction,  and 
it  is  sufficient  If  the  laborer  has  free  access  to  the  land  and 
impartial  transportation  at  cost,  no  amount  of  capital  and  no 
combination  of  his  fellows  can  deprive  him  of  any  part  of  his 
product  The  force  of  a  planet  cannot  crush  an  eggshell  unless 
it  be  pushed  against  something.  With  all  monopolies  destroyed 
labor  will  not  be  dependent  upon  the  wisdom  or  integrity  of  a 
judge,  board,  or  commission  for  its  rights,  but  upon  a  natural 
law,  which,  if  freed  from  man-made  restrictions,  will  produce 
the  same  harmony  in  the  industrial  world  that  gravity  does  in 

the  physical  world. 

Stoughton  Cooley. 
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[Notes  and  comments  concerning  chairs  of  interest  to  intelligent  and 
patriotic  citizens.  Address  communications  for  this  department  to 
OiUlook  Department^  American  Journal  of  Politics^  114  Nassau 
Street y  New  York  City,'] 

Careless  School  Work. — Commenting  on  such  work,  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  says  there  is  too  much  of  it  to  be  observed.  **  The  in- 
telligence of  the  free  man  is  the  safest  guarantee  for  his  freedom.  The 
young  citizen  must  learn  to  discriminate  between  facts  and  assertions, 
and  he  must  do  so  honestly.  He  is  then  assured  against  the  wily  arts 
of  the  demagogue  who  deals  in  fiction,  and  qualified  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  the  patriot  who  deals  in  facts. 

**  That  school  will  fail  in  its  mission  which  does  not  recognize  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state  and  the  community  as  its  highest  mission,  and  it  does 
miss  it  when  it  condescends  to  methods  not  in  strict  harmony  with 
educational  principles.  Whenever  superficiality  is  encouraged  in  the 
school  the  difficulties  for  conducting  the  government  will  increase,  be- 
cause the  political  fraud  will  prosper  better  than  principle.'' 


Judge  Cooley  on  Present  Civic  Conditions.— Hon.  T.  M. 
Cooley,  member  A.  I.  C,  delivered  a  notable  address  before  the  late 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  in  which  he  ably  reviewed 
present  civic  conditions.  Judge  Cooley  has  been  requested  to  fUrnish 
the  substance  of  his  instructive  address  for  publication  in  the  next 
issue  of  this  magazine. 


Prop.  Ely's  **  Socialism."— The  proposed  trial  of  Prof.  Richard  T. 
Ely,  member  A.  I.  C,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  charge 
of  teaching  socialism  to  the  students  of  that  institution,  came  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion  through  the  refusal  of  the  principal  accuser  of  the 
professor  to  appear  in  the  case.  This  refusal  was  based  on  the  ground 
that  the  investigation,  as  planned,  could  not  be  thorough  and  impar- 
tial. However  that  may  be,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  thorough  and 
impartial  investigation  could  result  in  anything  less  than  the  acquittal 
of  Prof.  Ely.  The  outcry  raised  against  him  has  been  for  the  most 
part  of  a  cheap  and  shallow  sort.  Prof.  Ely  is  a  profound  student 
along  economic  and  sociological  lines,  and  a  man  of  original  ideas  and 
progressive  tendencies.  Like  most  men  of  this  class  he  is  somewhat 
ahead  of  the  times  in  some  of  his  doctrines,  and  is  certain  for  this  rea- 
son to  be  abused,  misrepresented,  and  maligned.  Time  will  show,  as 
we  believe,  and  not  a  far  distant  time  either,  that  his  teachings  are  in 
all  essential  points  sound  and  wise. — Christian  Work, 
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A  Word  to  Christian  Endeavorers.— Under  this  heading  an 
article  appears  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  September  10,  from  the  late 
president  of  Trinity  College,  N.  C,  as  follows :  "  In  the  Sun  of  Sep- 
tember 6  you  note  that  the  Congregationalist  thinks  that  the  Christian 
Endeavorers  might  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  leading 
political  parties,  and  thus  dominate  political  nominations. 

**  I  regret  that  so  steady  a  religious  guide  should  unwittingly  lead 
the  Endeavorers  into  temptation.  Satan  once  did  the  same  thing  in 
taking  the  Savior  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  offering  to  him  the 
possibilities  of  dominion.  I  therefore  consider  this  suggestion  as  per- 
nicious as  it  can  be  in  its  tendency,  all  the  more  that  It  comes  from  so 
high  a  source.  The  real  work  of  the  society  is  to  wield  spiritual  power, 
not  to  take  the  part  of  a  political  remnant,  for  which,  as  you  say,  there 
would  no  doubt  be  a  price  as  soon  as  it  came  into  market,  as  some  of  it 
must  if  it  proceeded  in  this  manner  to  redeem  politics. 

*'The  moral  earnestness  of  the  army  of  Endeavorers  naturally  im- 
pels its  members  to  help  to  save  society  as  well  as  individuals  from  its 
sins.  But  in  this  very  enlargement  of  its  conception  of  duty  lies  its 
danger — in  the  disposition,  which  the  Congregationalist  is  caught  en- 
couraging, to  rely  upon  its  numerical  power  and  its  capacity  to  control 
machinery  for  social  salvation.  Its  service  in  social  or  political  regen- 
eration must  consist  rather  in  adding  to  its  already  ardent  and  virtuous 
faith  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  civil  obligations  of  the  Chris- 
tian citizen.  Therefore  it  seems  to  nie  that  it  were  far  better  to  en- 
courage the  Endeavorers,  who  are  really  a  power  for  righteousness,  to 
join  with  some  non-partisan  organization  like  the  American  Institute 
of  Civics,  than  to  suggest  to  them  the  possibility  even  of  saving  society 
by  taking  the  political  machinery  out  of  the  hands  of  one  party  and 
turning  it  over  to  the  other.  That  would  be  much  like  swapping  dol- 
lars from  pocket  to  pocket  to  get  rich." — John  Franklin  CrowelL 


Princeton  Sociological  Club.— Rev.  George  T.  Purves,  D.D., 
member  A.  I.  C,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  is  president  of  a 
club  composed  of  students  of  that  institution  organized  for  the  discus- 
sion and  investigation  of  sociological  problems.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  club  to  codperate  in  the  accomplishment  of  practical  w.ork. 


Corrupt  Legislation.— The  editor  of  Christian  Work  quotes  from 
and  comments  on  Moorfield  Storey's  recent  address  before  the  State 
Bar  Association  of  New  York,  as  follows  :  ' 

**  Mr.  Storey  is  a  leading  member  of  the  Boston  bar,  and  has  been 
prominently  identified  for  years  with  various  civic  reform  movements 
in  that  city  and  throughout  the  country.  He  is  a  man  of  calm  Judg- 
ment and  conservative  tendencies,  and  his  address,  severe  and  sweep- 
ing as  it  is  on  s6me  points,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  rash  and  uncon- 
sidered utterance.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Storey  uses  such  language  as 
the  following,  the  situation  becomes  one  demanding  the  most  serious 
attention  of  all  citizens  who  have  the  welfare  of  their  country  at  heart : 
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**  ^  From  the  moat  august  legislative  body  in  the  country,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  down  to  the  aldermen  of  New  York,  the  citizen  too 
often  distrusts,  fears,  and  is  ashamed  of  his  representatives.  The 
business  community  throughout  the  country  welcomes  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  as  the  end  of  a  season  filled  with  perplexity  and 
dread.  When  a  state  legislature  meets,  every  great  corporation  within 
its  reach  prepares  for  self-defense,  knowing  by  bitter  experience  how 
hospitably  attacks  upon  its  property  are  received  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor.  The  citizen  of  New  York  needs  no  light  from  me  as  to  the 
character  of  the  legislature.  In  Massachusetts,  during  each  successive 
season  for  years,  I  have  heard  on  every  hand  "This  is  the  worst 
legislature  we  have  ever  had,*'  but  I  do  not  believe  that  Massachusetts 
is  more  unfortunate  than  her  sisters  in  New  England,  and  if  the  old- 
time  virtues  still  exist  in  Pennsylvania,  or  Maryland^  or  California,  or 
the  great  states  of  the  South,  the  West,  and  the  Northwest,  I  shall 
hope  to  learn  from  their  representatives  in  this  body  the  secrets  of  its 
preservation.' 

**This,  as  we  have  said,  is  very  strong  language,  and  there  is  much 
besides  like  it,  but  who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  literally  true?  So  far  as 
our  state  and  our  own  municipality  is  concerned,  we  know  that  the 
truth  is  only  half  told.  The  annual  biographical  record  of  our  city's 
legislative  representatives  at  Albany  and  Washington  brought  out  by 
the  City  Reform  Club  is  a  document  that  would  bring  a  blush  of  shame, 
it  seems  to  us,  to  an  Ashantee  savage,  if  the  same  things  were  said  of 
his  rulers.  It  reveals  in  the  bare  plain  statement  of  facts  that  we  are 
governed,  so  far  as  our  city  representatives  are  concerned,  by  a  pack  of 
filthy  knaves — rumsellers,  pothouse  politicians,  and  other  creatures  of 
this  stamp,  persons  whom  no  respectable  man  would  think  for  a 
moment  of  inviting  within  the  doors  of  his  home.  There  are  a  few 
representatives  not  to  be  included  in  this  list,  but  not  more  than  four 
or  five  altogether. 

"  But  statements  of  this  kind  have  been  frequently  made  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  are  not  denied  anywhere.  The  question  is,  What  shall 
be  done  about  it?  Mr.  Storey  says  the  remedy  for  the  condition  de- 
scribed lies  in  the  citizen  himself.  *  There  are,'  he  says,  *  three  pos- 
sible points  of  attack — the  men  who  receive  the  money,  the  methods 
by  which  it  is  paid,  and  the  men  who  pay  it. '  You  must  raise  the 
character  of  your  legislators.  You  must  strip  bribery  of  every  com- 
fortable cloak.  You  must  make  men  realize  that  they  are  themselves 
disgraced  when  they  corrupt  their  fellows.  Our  self-constituted  politi- 
cal leaders  talk  much  about  the  public,  but  they  fear  nothing  as  much 
as  the  expression  of  its  real  opinion.'  The  separation  of  national 
from  state  and  municipal  elections,  the  enactment  of  stricter  laws  as 
to  bribery  and  other  crimes  against  the  ballot,  and  the  possible  adop- 
tion of  the  referendum  are  among  the  remedies  which  he  proposes. 
Added  to  all  this  there  must  be,  in  our  opinion,  ampler  and  more  gener- 
ous provision  in  our  systems  of  education  for  the  instruction  of  young 
people  in  the  principles  of  good  government,  and  in  the  practical 
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operations  of  political  aud  governmental  machinery.  Legislative 
remedies  will  not  of  themselves  be  effectual  unless  they  are  supple- 
mented by  the  active  participation  of  all  good  men  in  the  affairs  of 
government.  More  attention  must  be  paid  in  our  churches,  our 
schools,  and  our  homes  to  the  development  of  genuine  patriotic  feeling 
and  to  inculcation  of  sound  doctrine  respecting  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship." 


The  Indiana  Good  Citizenship  League  is  the  title  of  a  move- 
ment which  has  grown  out  of  a  meeting  of  Christian  Endeavorers  pre- 
viously held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  possibility  of  effective 
work  for  the  promotion  of  better  civic  conditions.  Of  this  body  the 
Congregationalist  says  that  **  it  declares  war  against  the  saloon  and  the 
political  organization  of  saloon  keepers,  against  gambling,  social  evils, 
and  lawlessness,  the  corrupting  influences  of  corporations  and  trusts, 
and  against  the  efforts  of  political  leaders  in  any  and  all  parties  to  de- 
feat the  highest  interests  of  the  whole  people.  It  will  seek  to  arouse 
the  spirit  of  good  citizenship  and  to  unite  in  action  those  who  stand 
for  a  high  standard  of  morality  in  political  affairs.  It  will  support 
honest  and  capable  men  as  candidates  for  office,  without  respect  to 
party.  It  will  unite  local  bodies  to  carry  out  its  purposes  through 
committees,  ascertaining  the  character  and  sentiments  of  candidates 
for  political  offices,  and  disseminating  the  information  thus  gathered. 

"The  difficulties  which  will  beset  such  a  movement  as  this  are  great. 
The  influence  of  the  organization  will  be  desired  by  each  party,  claimed 
wherever  possible,  and  its  motives  maligned  by  those  whose  pJans  it 
opposes.  Those  who  do  battle  for  good  government  in  the  arena  of 
politics  may  expect  to  receive  as  well  as  give  hard  blows.  The  Good 
Citizenship  League  cannot  grapple  with  the  Saloon  Keepers'  Associa- 
tion without  flnding  that  body  on  its  own  level,  and  getting  bespat- 
tered with  the  mud  in  which  it  stands.  Unscrupulous  but  able  and 
skilled  and  tireless  politicians,  who  devote  their  lives  to  securing  the 
prizes  of  office,  will  not  be  defeated  by  denunciations  and  mere  declara- 
tions of  good  principles. 

"  Nevertheless  the  battle  must  be  fought.  It  must  be  renewed  in  every 
generation  ;  and  there  are  peculiar  reasons  at  present  for  entering  upon 
an  aggressive  campaign,  and  peculiar  encouragements  to  do  this.  The 
young  people  of  this  country  hold  its  destinies  largely  in  their  hands. 
He  is  not  a  patriot  who  does  not  wish  them  heartily  to  take  up  political 
duties  and  is  not  glad  to  join  with  them  in  this  great  work.  The  foes 
which  these  Christian  organizations  propose  to  fight  are  the  enemies  of 
all  good  citizens.  We  believe  that  the  tendency  toward  organized 
effort  to  purify  politics  is  almost  certain  to  enlist  the  activities  of  such 
bodies  as  these  young  people's  societies,  and  that  the  results  may  be  of 
great  value,  though  they  are  threatened  by  grave  perils." 


As  TO  Mr.  PuLLMAN.—We  take  it  that  the  attitude  of  the  Watch- 
man  toward  Mr.  Pullman  is  about  right,  especially  in  view  of  the 
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testimony  given  by  Mr.  Pullman  to  the  national  investigation  com- 
mittee. It  says :  *'  But  it  is  not  diflScult  to  account  for  the  public 
sentiment  in  reference  to  Mr.  Pullman  to  which  we  refer.  It  is  based 
upon  a  conviction  that  a  man  has  no  moral  right  to  stand  upon,  or 
seek  to  enforce,  all  his  legal  rights.  A  man  owes  something  to  the 
community  of  which  he  is  a  part,  something  to  the  men  who  work  for 
him,  toward  whom,  no  matter  how  arrogant  may  be  the  claims  of 
their  labor  unions,  his  attitude  may  well  be  that  of  noblesse  oblige. 
When  an  employer  simply  stands  upon  his  rights  without  the  slightest 
exercise  of  tact  or  any  special  efTort  at  conciliation  or  personal  friendli- 
ness, when  his  attitude  toward  his  workmen  is  simply  *Take  it  or 
leave  it,'  the  best  men  in  any  civilized  community  are  apt  to  consider 
that  he  falls  short  of  meeting  the  moral  requirements  of  his  position.'' 
— L.  A.  Maynard  in  Christian  Work. 


Civic  Committee  of  the  Church.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Congregational  Clerical  Union  of  New  York  and  vicinity  an  interest- 
ing paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Doremus  Scudder,  M.D.,  member 
A.  I.  C,  of  Brooklyn,  upon  the  subject  of  "The  Civic  Committee  of 
the  Church."  It  was  a  strong  appeal  for  the  church  to  interest  itself 
in  furthering  good  government  in  municipalities. 


Three  Views  op  the  Tariff  Laws.— Varying  views  of  the  new 
tariff  laws  are  pretty  thoroughly  summarized  in  the  following  extracts 
from  Harper^s  Weekly^  Ttie  New  York  Tribune^  and  The  Journal  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor. 

**  The  new  revenue  law  marks  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  economic 
history  of  the  nation.  With  all  its  grave  defects  and  positive  errors,  it 
must  be  recognized  as  the  most  valuable  and  signiflcant  act  of  our 
government,  in  its  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation,  during  this 
generation.  The  tariff  of  1846  was  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
collecting  the  necessary  revenue  while  imposing  the  least  possible 
burden  upon  all  classes  of  people,  and  without  discrimination  between 
different  sets  of  producers.  It  proved  so  successful  that  the  principle 
was  confirmed,  with  large  general  reductions,  in, 1857,  with  the  cordial 
acquiescence  of  the  nation,  and  was  everywhere  regarded  as  its  per- 
manent policy.  The  Rebellion  soon  impaired  ito  credit,  and  the  war 
required  greater  revenues  than  any  nation  had  ever  collected.  Those 
classes  of  producers  which  had  access  to  the  committees  of  Congress 
seized  the  opportunity  to  demand  discriminations  in  their  favor  under 
the  name  of  protection  to  American  industry,  and  soon  gained  the 
control  of  legislation.  For  thirty  years  the  combination  of  benefici- 
aries, for  whom  ten  times  their  number  were  taxed,  seemed  to  grow 
stronger,  and  every  change  made  during  that  time  in  the  revenue  laws 
was  devised  by  them  to  increase  their  profits  at  the  cost  of  the  great 
majority.  This  system  reached  its  culmination  in  the  McKinley  Act 
of  1890,  in  which  every  scientific  principle  of  public  economy  was 
defied,  and  taxes  were  imposed  with  hardly  a  pretense  of  regard  for  the 
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interests  of  the  people  at  large,  but  solely  with  a  view  to  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  favored  producers,  so  far  as  the  needs  of  the  treasury 
and  the  patience  of  the  much-sufTering  nation  would  permit.  But  the 
greed  of  the  protected  classes  had  overreached  itself. 

**  It  is  proper  now  to  consider  the  good  and  the  bad  features  of  the  new 
tax  law,  and  thus  to  justify  our  assertion  of  its  value.  There  are  three 
serious  defects  in  it,  as  a  revenue  measure,  which  go  far  to  counter- 
balance the  benefits  it  will  confer.  The  income  tax  is  a  weak  and  timid 
piece  of  class  legislation,  passed  largely  as  a  concession  to  local  and  to 
socialistic  prejudices.  It  will  expire  by  limitation  after  five  years,  but 
we  confidently  expect  its  repeal  before  the  returns  for  the  third  year 
are  made.  Less  important,  only  because  it  is  a  transient  evil,  in  the 
npeedy  removal  of  which  public  opinion  is  resolved  throughout  the 
land,  is  tlie  series  of  concessions  made  in  the  law  to  rich  monopolies. 
The  chief  and  type  of  these,  the  great  Sugar  Refining  Company,  has 
secured,  through  a  band  of  senators  who  seem  to  be  its  agents,  an  indi- 
rect but  real  grant  of  the  moneys  of  the  people,  the  mere  hope  of  which 
has  in  six  months  added  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  to  the  market 
value  of  its  stock.  But  its  worst  feature  is  that  in  tlie  final  revision  of 
the  bill  by  a  small  and  secret  group  of  senators,  and  even  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  revision  in  the  open  Senate,  the  principal  considera- 
tions adduced  for  changes  were  always  the  interests  of  special  classes 
of  producers,  and  not  those  of  the  whole  people.  The  protective  sys- 
tem itself,  root  and  branch,  is  at  war  with  honest  government  and  the 
people's  rights. 

**  It  is  more  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  other  side  and  ask  what  has  been 
gained  by  its  enactment.  In  the  first  place,  the  law  has  made  certain 
the  replenishment  of  the  treasury,  and  removed  all  risk  of  a  further  in- 
crease in  the  permanent  national  debt.  Again,  it  insures  the  cheapening, 
to  a  substantial  extent,  of  a  multitude  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  reducing  the  cost  of  living  for  every  household,  without  weaken- 
ing the  resources  of  the  government.  Clothing  of  every  description, 
cloths,  dress  goods,  blankets,  and  carpets,  will  be  cheaper  and  better 
everywhere  for  its  passage.  Imported  food,  woods,  and  lumber,  china 
and  glassware,  pocketknives  and  table-knives,  nearly  all  the  completed 
goods,  the  use  of  which  is  so  large  a  part  of  civilized  life,  together  with 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  share  in  the  large  reductions  of 
duty.  These  changes  alone  will  certainly,  within  a  few  months,  make 
every  man's  daily  earnings  more  valuable  to  him  than  now.  But  they 
will  do  far  more  than  this.  They  will  do  much  to  revive  depressed  in- 
dustry and  to  restore  general  prosperity.  A  pretense  is  made  by  a  few 
manufacturers  of  anticipated  distress  from  the  reduction  of  certain 
protective  duties,  but  for  this  we  can  find  no  foundation  in  the  law. 
But  the  brightest  feature  of  this  tarifiT  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  our  economic  legislation.  It  signalizes 
the  final  stage  in  the  most  costly  experiment  ever  tried  by  a  peaceful 
nation.  The  experiment  has  failed.  In  the  new  law  the  nation  has 
turned  its  face  toward  justice,  toward  economical  truth,  toward  lasting 
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prosperity,  toward  ultimate  freedom  of  trade;   and  the   movement 
henceforth  will  be  in  that  direction."— /Tarper'*  Weekly 

**  Yes,  the  McKinley  Bill  is  dead,  as  Democrats  boast.  But  the  effort 
to  overturn  the  act  of  1890  has  already  broken  and  defeated  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  covered  it  with  infamy.  The  assault  against  it  was  led 
by  President  Cleveland,  and  has  made  him  an  object  of  contempt  to 
his  own  party  ;  by  Chairman  Wilson,  and  has  exposed  his  pitiable  in- 
capacity ;  by  the  three  confederates,  Jones,  Vest,  and  Mills,  who  are 
branded  by  the  head  of  their  party  with  perfidy  and  dishonor.  No 
repeal  of  the  act  of  1890  was  found  possible,  except  by  buying  votes 
from  the  sugar  and  whisky  trusts  and  other  monopolies,  and  so  a  wild 
revel  and  witches'  dance  of  corruption  has  brought  disgrace  upon  the 
party  in  power,  and  in  place  of  equal  and  fair  protection  for  all  has 
substituted  the  *  communism  of  pelf'  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  phrase,  and, 
in  the  language  of  the  New  York  Times^  a  *  bill  packed  with  duties  that 
are  practically  iniquitous  favors  sold  to  various  monopolies  in  return 
for  the  votes  of  senators  controlled  by  those  monopolies.' 

**  Meanwhile  the  McKinley  tariff  stands  in  history  as  the  act  which 
raised  the  demand  for  the  wages  of  labor  to  the  highest  point  ever 
reached  in  this  country — to  more  than  $10,000,000,000  in  the  aggregate, 
while  the  overthrow  of  that  measure  has  already  taken  from  labor 
wages  amounting  to  $2,000,000,000  or  $2,500,000,000  yearly.  The  act 
brought  the  largest  volume  of  business  and  the  greatest  prosperity  ever 
known,  for  when  people  earn  mUch  they  buy  much.  The  fight  for  its 
repeal  has  brought  the  worst  prostration  of  business  for  fifty  years. 
And  it  is  all  for  nothing,  because  the  bill  of  sale  and  of  shame  cannot 
last.  With  a  dishonesty  matched  only  by  the  stupidity  of  business 
men  who  swallowed  the  falsehood,  partisans  urged  repeal  as  the  only 
way  of  getting  a  settlement,  but  now  it  is  confessed  that  nothing  is 
settled.  President  Cleveland  says  the  new  bill  is  only  *  a  vantage 
ground  from  which  must  be  waged  further  aggressive  operations.' 
Chairman  Wilson,  in  his  closing  speech  August  13,  said  the  bill  made 
some  'breach  in  the  protective  system  through  which  the  hosts  of 
American  freemen  would  continue  to  march,'  and  that  *  no  work  that 
is  not  thorough  ever  remains  undisturbed.'  The  Neta  York  Herald 
declared  August  28,  the  morning  the  bill  went  into  operation,  that  it 
'cannot  be  a  finality.  It  is  a  mere  makeshift.'  The  Times  dec\sLTed 
July  22  that  the  bill  *  would  be  a  betrayal  of  faith  and  a  defiance  of  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  nation,  which  would  immediately  again  be 
appealed  to.  Agitation  would  instantly  be  renewed.'  All  that  busi- 
ness has  gained,  all  that  labor  has  gained,  by  enormous  losses  and  sac- 
rifices thus  far,  is  a  beginning  of  further  'aggressive  operations,'  further 
agitation,  loss,  and  sacrifice."— A>t^  York  Tribune. 

***We  are  stili  being  protected,' says  the  workingman, 'and  still 
starving.'  The  only  difference  between  Republican  protection  and 
Democratic  protection  is  that  one  created  the  trusts  and  the  other  con- 
tinues their  power  and  existence." — Journal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
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-SlSTHETic  Lunacy.— William  Morris,  the  English  artist  and  social- 
ist, says  the  Congregationaliat^  is  reported  as  saying :  "  Marriage  is 
absurd  under  existing  conditions,  and  the  family,  about  which  so  much 
twaddle  is  talked,  is  hateful.  Ties  of  blood  are  regarded  from  a 
wretchedly  mistaken  point  of  view.  Should  I  care  for  a  man  who  is 
my  brother  and  a  bore  better  than  for  a  man  who  is  not  my  brother  and 
a  good  fellow  ?  "  The  same  letter  from  London  that  gives  the  inter- 
view with  this  utterance  tells  of  Miss  Frances  Willard's  convereion  to 
socialism  by  Mr.  Morris  and  her  modest  contribution  of  money  to  help 
on  the  propaganda.  Now,  if  educated,  aesthetic  leaders  like  William 
Morris,  at  their  end  of  the  line,  are  going  to  attack  the  institutions  of 
marriage  and  the  family  and  decry  filial  and  fraternal  obligations  of 
duty — if  not  of  love — and  at  the  same  time  men  of  lesser  caliber — 
mental,  though,  perhaps,  not  moral— are  to  maintain  that  individual 
ownership  and  control  of  property  and  the  rewards  of  talent  or  attain- 
ment are  to  be  denied,  then  Western  civilization  is  to  be  profoundly 
altered  eventually -^  that  is,  supposing  it  is  converted  by  the  new 
prophets. 


Statistics  of  Families  and  Homes.— In  1890  there  were  12,690,162 
families  or  households  in  the  country.  Of  these  47.8  per  cent  owned 
their  homes,  and  of  these  72.03  per  cent  had  no  incumbrance  upon 
their  properties.  Of  families  engaged  in  farming  there  were  4,767,179, 
nearly  66  per  cent  of  the  farms  being  owned  by  their  residents,  and  of 
these  nearly  72  per  cent  having  no  incumbrances.  Putting  it  in 
another  way :  of  every  100  farm  families  34  hire  their  farms,  47  own 
free  of  incumbrance,  and  19  own  subject  to  incumbrance.  But  74.22 
per  cent  of  the  incumbrance' on  owned  farms  was  incurred  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  real  estate  and  making  improvements — not  for  living 
expenses,  etc.  As  might  be  expecttrd,  when  we  come  to  the  towns  and 
cities  a  different  condition  of  affairs  is  found.  In  cities  and  towns  of 
8,000  to  100,000  population  35.96  per  cent  own  their  homes,  and  of  these 
66.89  per  cent  without  incumbrance.  But  in  the  cities  with  more  than 
100,000  population  each,  with  their  1,948,834  home  families,  only  22.83 
per  cent  own  their  homes— 93.67  per  cent  of  the  families  in  New  York 
City  hiring  their  homes,  Boston  coming  next  with  81.67  per  cent, 
Chicago  with  71.27  per  cent,  and  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  having  the  smallest 
percentage  of  tenancy  of  any  cities  in  the  class.  Of  the  incumbrance 
on  farms  and  homes  22.50  per  cent  bears  interest  at  rates  less  than  6  per 
cent ;  33.44  per  cent  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent ;  43.36  per  cent  at  rates 
greater  than  6  per  cent,  and  10.96  per  cent  at  rates  greater  than  8  per 
cent.  The  average  value  of  each  owned  and  incumbered  farm  was 
$3,444,  of  each  owned  and  incumbered  home  $3,260,  and  the  average  in- 
cumbrance on  each  of  the  farms  is  $1,224. 

Primaries. — Word  reaches  us  that  an  effort  will  be  made  this 
winter  in  California  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  will  permit 
of  the  use  of  the  mails  in  primary  elections.    The  proposed  plan  is  to 
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send  to  every  enrolled  member  of  a  party  a  ballot,  which  the  voter  has 
the  right  to  send  to  his  party  headquarters  on  or  before  a  certain  date, 
with  the  names  of  his  choice  for  the  several  office,  for  which  candi- 
dates will  be  nominated,  those  suggested  by  the  largest  number  to  be 
declared  the  nominees.  This  is  essentially  the  idea  incorporated  by  the 
Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia  into  its  by-laws,  which  provide  (1) 
that  in  choosing  candidates  for  public  office,  blanket  ballots  prepared 
according  to  the  Australian  system  must  be  used  ;  (2)  that  (in  the  case 
of  ward  and  division  associations)  after  the  executive  committee  has 
fixed  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  for  the  convention,  notice  of  the 
same  by  advertisement  or  mail  must  be  given  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  primary  election.  This  notice  must  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  positions  to  be  filled,  the  names  suggested  by  the  executive 
committee,  and  the  address  to  which  members  may  send  names  which 
they  desire  to  have  printed  on  the  ballots;  (3)  that  the  executive 
committee  shall  print  on  the  official  ballot  the  names  suggested  by 
themselves  and  all  other  names,  suggested  by  at  least  five  members. 
In  this  way  members  of  the  League  are  given  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  secure  a  fair  expression  of  their  choice. 

The  rules  of  the  Republican  party  (the  dominant  party)  of  Phila- 
delphia give  the  power  of  fixing  the  time  and  place  of  elections  into 
the  hands  of  the  campaign  committee.  They  require  that  **  Postal- 
card  notices  containing  notice  of  primary  elections  shall  be  mailed  by 
the  president  of  each  division  association  to  all  the  Republican  voters 
in  said  division,  stating,  etc."  This  requirement,  however,  is  "more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.''  The  same  no  doubt 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  rule  "  that  no  person  holding  an  office 
or  employment  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  municipal,  state,  or 
national  government,  or  any  department  thereof,  shall  be  an  election 
officer."  Only  Union  Republican  voters  are  permitted  to  vote  at  the  Re- 
publican primaries,  and  the  party  rules  define  such  a  voter  to  be  one 
who  shall  have  voted  the  Union  Republican  ticket  for  national  or  state 
officers,  at  the  preceding  national  or  state  election.  Under  this  defi- 
nition an  Independent  Republican  would  alternately  be  qualified  and 
disqualified.  For  instance,  if  in  1890  he  voted  for  Pattison  for  gov- 
ernor, he  would  not  be  permitted  to  vote  at  the  primaries  for  the 
choice  of  presidential  delegates  in  1891-2,  although  he  intended  voting 
the  Republican  presidential  ticket.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  protect 
primary  elections  and  make  frauds  at  them  punishable  as  misde- 
meanors, witli  penalties  not  exceeding  |500  fine  and  one  year's  im- 
prisonment.— Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 
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COMMERCIAL  DEPRESSIONS  AND  BUSINESS  CRISES. 

BY  DR.  FREDERIC  CLEMSON  HOWE,  PH.D. 

THE  periodic  reoorrence  of  distnrbanoes  which  the  business 
world  has  experienced  during  the  past  hundred  years  has 
led  to  a  species  of  fatalism  in  many  minds  in  regard  to  com- 
mercial depressions  and  panics.  With  a  periodicity  that  can 
almost  be  predicted,  the  financial  world  has  been  afflicted  with 
this  sort  of  industrial  plague  from  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
century  down  to  the  present  time.  Without  apparent  cause, 
while  mills  and  factories  are  running  full  hands  and  double 
time;  while  prices  and  wages  are  high  and  constantly  rising; 
with  every  evidence  of  prosperity  at  hand — still,  without  warn- 
ing, all  business  is  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  standstill,  mills  to 
be  closed,  and  thousands  of  men  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
and  cast  upon  the  streets.  As  a  result,  crises  are  now  antici- 
pated and  looked  for  by  the  x>opular  mind  much  as  are  earth- 
quakes, floods,  x>^tilences,  and  famines,  and  accepted  as  a  sort 
of  retributory  judgment  consequent  upon  reckless  financiering 
or  inconsiderate  commercial  speculation,  from  whose  visitation 
permanent  relief  seems  quite  as  chimerical  to  hope  for  as  from 
the  recurrence  of  the  former  manifestations  of  nature.  Crises 
are  in  reality  a  sort  of  check-rein,  holding  the  business  world  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  limitations  of  trade,  restraining  the  undue 
expansion  of  credit^  and  compelling  a  periodic  taking  of  stock 
and  the  renewal  of  business  upon  a  hard  basis. 

Previous  to  the  present  century  industrial  crises  were  com- 
paratively unknown  or  were  so  purely  local  in  character  as 
scarcely  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  historian.     True,  during 
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the  fonrte^nth  century,  after  the  visitation  of  the  Black  Piagae, 
as  well  as  during  the  dosing  days  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as 
Thorold  Bogers  and  Macaulay  have  so  graphically  described, 
England  was  afflicted  with  conditions  which  at  the  present  day 
would  accompany  a  financial  depression,  and  at  other  times  and 
in  other  countries  the  temporary  failure  of  crops  has  caused 
great  distress  and  suffering ;  but  commercial  convulsions,  such 
as  those  of  1857,  1873,  and  1893,  are  distinctively  the  result  of 
the  changes  which  the  past  century  has  brought  about  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  and  which  have  been  so 
momentous  in  character  as  to  warrant  for  it  the  appellation  of 
the  ^'Industrial  Bevolution."  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
appearance  of  large  cities,  of  corporations,  the  use  of  machinery 
and  steam  in  production,  as  well  as  the  utilization  of  the  power 
so  accidentally  discovered  by  Watt  in  railroad  and  water  loco- 
motion, are  the  development  of  but  little  over  a  century,  the 
momentous  nature  of  the  change  which  the  world  has  passed 
through  will  be  faintly  appreciated.  Scarcely  more  portentous 
to  the  preconceived  ideas  of  the  earth's  cosmogony  were  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus  four  hundred  years  ago  than  the  effects 
of  these  discoveries  upon  the  social  and  economic  life  of  man- 
kind. 

By  this  increased  command  over  the  powers  of  nature  the 
spinning-wheel  and  the  hand  loom  have  been  relegated  to  the 
garret  or  to  the  parlor  as  curios.  The  crossroad  workshop  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  mill  and  the  factory,  so  that  no  longer  is 
production  based  upon  local  and  immediate  demand,  but  the 
world  has  become  a  market  and  the  laborer  an  impersonal 
automaton  registering  or  performing  some  simple  operation. 
Capital  has  become  so  concentrated  and  division  of  labor  carried 
so  far,  that  whereas  fifty  years  ago  every  man  was  his  own 
master,  now  thousands  of  men  are  dependent  for  their  suste- 
nance upon  the  will  or  caprice  of  one  man,  while  several  cor- 
porations can  by  combination  control  the  market  of  a  com- 
modity. The  productive  power  of  man  has  increased  many 
fold  and  the  standard  of  life  of  the  people  has  been  steadily 
rising,  but  the  new  organization  has  been  accompanied  with  so 
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many  hidden  germs  of  social  and  indostrial  evils  as  to  induce  a 
pessimism  in  many  minds  for  the  future.  The  factory  system 
has  induced  immense  congestions  of  population  in  industrial 
centers  with  all  the  attendent  ills  of  city  life.  Division  of  labor 
has  reduced  the  independent  laborer  to  a  mere  mechanism  per- 
forming the  daily  drudge  of  mechanical  toil,  debasing  to  self  and 
little  conducive  to  the  elevation  of  morals  or  sentiment;  while 
the  factory  has  taken  the  mother  and  children  from  the  home 
and  placed  them  in  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  room, 
only  productive  of  disease  and  the  depletion  of  vital  energy, 
while  the  ofbpring,  often  neglected,  is  left  to  grow  up  the  prey 
of  vicious  surroundings.  This  metamorphosis  in  the  industrial 
world  has  also  rendered  it  more  delicate,  more  sensitive,  to  the 
least  disturbance.  The  producing  world  has  become  an  immense 
mechanism,  whose  mainspring  is  credit  and  which  depends  for 
its  propelling  force  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  harmonious 
relationship  between  production  and  consumption.  Industrial 
society  may  be  likened  to  a  pyramid  inverted  upon  its  apex,  or 
is  not  unlike  the  great  image  which  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar 
saw,  ^^  whose  brightness  was  excellent,  whose  head  was  of  fine 
gold,  his  breast  and  his  arms  of  silver,  his  belly  and  thighs  of 
brass,  his  legs  of  iron,  his  feet  part  of  iron,  part  of  day";  its 
duration  and  strength  seem  most  permanent,  but  its  base  is  so 
insecure  that  the  slightest  touch  or  breath  of  suspicion  is  suffi- 
cient to  crumble  it  to  the  earth. 

But  just  as  the  individual  workman  is  no  longer  a  microcosm 
of  the  industrial  world  about  him,  producing  for  his  own  con- 
sumption and  dependent  upon  his  own  community  for  a  market, 
so  in  a  like  manner  have  nations  ceased  to  be  self-dependent 
and  isolated,  for  by  the  perfection  of  the  railroad,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  steamship,  the  entire  world  has  been  transformed  into  a 
market,  so  that  the  artisans  of  New  England  and  Great  Britain 
have  become  dependent  upon  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South  and 
the  wheat  fields  of  the  West  for  their  sustenance,  as  well  as  for 
the  raw  material  of  manufacture,  from  which  regions  the  raw 
product  can  now  be  transported  more  cheaply  than  from  por- 
tions of  England  less  than  a  generation  ago. 
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By  the  same  forces  the  entire  civilized  world  has  become  so 
closely  identified  in  its  financial  interests  that  the  slightest 
shock  to  the  most  distant  corner  of  the  earth  is  at  once  trans- 
mitted like  an  electric  spark  to  the  uttermost  boundaries  of  the 
civilized  world.  London  has  become  as  a  great  financial  nerve 
center^  with  dependent  ganglia  in  New  York,  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin,  from  which  i>oint8  nerve  tissues  ramify  into  every  mart 
of  trade.  So  delicate  has  this  organism  become  that^  like  the 
physical  body,  it  suffers  immediately  and  acutely  from  the 
slightest  wound  infiicted  upon  any  of  its  parts,  and  it  is  this 
sympathetic  relationship  which  renders  financial  panics  at  the 
present  time  so  momentous  in  their  consequences,  and  proves 
them  to  be  independent  alike  of  forms  of  government^  legisla- 
tion, banking  or  currency,  protection  or  free  trade.   ^ 

The  panic  of  1873,  for  instance,  began  in  the  Vienna  Stock 
Exchange,  but  did  not  stop  until  it  had  included  in  its  destruc- 
tive career  every  country  in  Europe,  and  passed  like  a  pesti- 
lence over  the  length  and  breadth  of  North  America.  In  a 
like  manner,  the  stringency  of  1890  had  its  origin  in  a  small 
corner  of  South  America,  where  the  Baring  Brothers  of  London 
had  large  interests,  but  so  great  was  the  shock  which  the  failure 
of  this  firm  had  upon  the  money  markets  that  capital  held  its 
breath  the  world  over  and  feared  for  a  repetition  of  the  crisis 
of  1873. 

In  yet  other  ways  is  this  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  commer- 
cial world  manifested.  The  introduction  of  triple  expansion 
engines  into  steamship  travel  and  the  cheapening  of  freight 
rates  in  this  country  have  placed  the  great  wheat  fields  of  the 
West  in  closer  relationship  with  the  manufacturing  regions  of 
Great  Britain  than  were  the  rural  districts  of  that  country  but  a 
few  years  ago.  To-day  a  shortage  of  our  wheat  crop  is  a 
calamity  to  the  artisans  of  England,  causing  them  to  suffer  ex- 
tremely if  the  price  of  bread  is  thereby  seriously  affected.  In  a 
converse  manner,  a  redundant  crop  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe  is  a  calamity  of  no  mean  order  to  our  western  producers, 
who  are  dependent  upon  this  outlet  for  the  surplus  of  their 
crops,  and  a  temporary  failure  of  this  market  may  be  of  such 
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Berious  oonseqaenoes  as  to  induce  a  commeFcial  and  indostrial 
depreesion  in  the  eastern  manufacturing  states. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  economic  conditions  under 
which  we  are  now  living,  and  which  differ  so  radically  from 
anything  which  our  fathers  knew,  indicates  why  it  is  that  crises 
come  with  such  regularity  and  with  such  ever  increasing  severity 
in  the  commercial  world,  and  completely  prostrate  a  country, 
even  in  the  midst  of  seeming  prosperity.  It  will  be  the  aim  of 
the  balance  of  this  paper  to  show  how  panics  make  their  ap- 
pearance and  the  results  which  flow  therefrom.  As  has  before 
been  stated,  the  two  requisites  to  the  smooth  running  of  the  in- 
dustrial organism  are  a  secure  basis  for  credit  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  proper  relations  between  production  and  consump- 
tion. If  the  proper  balance  between  demand  and  supply  is  de- 
stroyed, what  is  termed  overproduction,  or  its  equivalent  under- 
consumption, will  result  and  a  commercial  depression  is  likely 
to  follow  ;  while  if  through  bad  legislation,  careless  banking,  or 
kindred  causes  the  monetary  equipoise  is  disturbed,  credit  is  likely 
to  be  annihilated  and  a  monetary  crisis  precipitated.  These  two 
causes  usually  go  hand  in  hand.  ITot  that  it  is  ever  possible 
to  ascribe  a  panic  to  one  specific  cause  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
factors,  for  the  history  of  a  panic,  as  Mr.  Bagehot  says,  is  the 
history  of  the  conflict  of  many  causes,  and  to  attempt  to  explain 
it  without  a  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  each  and  their  relation- 
ships and  dependence  upon  one  another  is  like  trying  to  explain 
the  bursting  of  a  boiler  without  understanding  the  theory  of 
steam. 

An  industrial  crisis  or  depression  is  usually  preceded  by  a 
period  of  good  times.  Orops  are  unusually  good  for  a  series  of 
years.  The  farmers  are  prosperous  and  feel  that  relief  though 
long  delayed  has  come  at  last  for  them.  They  buy  largely, 
either  to  restock  with  machinery  or  to  add  greater  comforts  or 
luxuries  to  their  homes.  Often  they  go  further  and  purchase 
more  land  for  which  they  mortgage  their  property,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  prices  are  high  and  money  is  commanding  good  iU'* 
terest.  Prosi>erity  usually  begins  upon  the  great  plains  of  the 
West  and  transmits  its  renewed  energy  into  the  manufacturing 
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East,  for  prosperity,  like  depreesion,  is  sympathetio.  Business 
feels  a  BrownSequard  elixir  flowing  through  its  veins,  and  the 
mills  and  factories  reopen  their  doors  if  they  have  been  closed, 
or  increase  their  output  if  they  have  been  running  low.  Capital 
is  plenty,  the  banks  lend  freely,  everybody  is  anxious  to  buy  in 
the  expectation  of  realizing  quickly  with  a  handsome  profit 
New  capital  is  attracted  into  business  and  old  establishments 
begin  to  run  double  turns.  Bailroad  construction  assumes  un- 
warranted proportions,  speculation  is  general,  wages  are  high, 
money  is  easy,  and  times  are  flush.  Just  such  a  time  as  this  fol- 
lowed upon  the  unusual  harvest  of  1891.  In  fact^  it  began  as 
early  as  1889  and  received  a  marked  impulse  in  1890  by  the 
passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  which  gave  a  decided  stimulus  to 
certain  kinds  of  industry.  It  may  seem  a  little  paradoxical  to 
state  that  the  unusual  home  crop  of  1891,  the  exceptional  foreign 
demand  of  the  same  year,  and  the  passage  of  the  high  tariff 
measure  of  1890,  are  moi^e  largely  responsible  than  any  other 
cause  for  precipitating  the  present  flnancial  crisis,  yet  such  is  a 
defensible  hypothesis,  at  least  No  one  will  deny  but  that  the 
country  had  a  "boom"  in  1890-92,  that  railroad  construction 
was  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  country,  that  business  was 
prosi>erous,  and  that  the  farmers  were  rapidly  paying  off  their 
indebtedness,  while  labor  was  generally  employed  at  high  and 
constantly  increasing  wages. 

We  are  now  paying  for  it  in  forced  liquidation.  Business 
was  overdone;  the  warehouses  were  overstocked  with  goods; 
the  banks  were  loaded  with  commercial  pai>er ;  there  was  a 
quite  general  glut  in  the  market  When  trade  reaches  such  a 
state,  everybody  becomes  a  seller  and  few  are  inclined  to  buy. 

A  panic  usually  begins  in  a  disturbance  of  credit  on  the 
Street  In  its  earliest  stages  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  vague 
suspicion,  which  flnally  crystallizes  into  an  expression  of  distrust 
and  apprehension.  Everybody  begins  to  question  the  ability  of 
his  neighbor  to  pay,  and  thus,  feeding  upon  itself,  the  distrust 
becomes  general,  and  those  who  have  obligations  to  meet  en- 
deavor to  strengthen  themselves,  t.  e.,  to  borrow  money  while 
they  can.     They  go  to  the  banker's  with  bills  which  they  ordi- 
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narily  would  not  have  negotiated  for  days  or  weeks  to  come* 
The  banks  do  not  like  to  refuse  to  lend  because  it  may  then  be 
said  that  they  are  in  need  of  money  and  thus  the  suspicion  will 
be  attracted  toward  them.  Even  they,  however,  soon  join  in 
the  scurry  to  increase  their  demand  assets  by  calling  in  their 
loans  and  by  declining  to  advance  new  ones.  Instead  of  check- 
ing the  panic  in  its  incipient  stages  by  paying  out  freely  and 
thus  dispelling  the  idea  that  money  is  '^  tight,"  the  bankers  and 
brokers  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  and  strive  to  increase  their  re- 
serves.* Such  are  the  phenomena  presented  by  Wall  Street  and 
the  monetary  centers  a  year  since,  when  the  present  depression 
was  in  its  incipiency. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  intimate  is  the  relation  which 
the  monetary  market  sustains  to  the  mercantile  world.  All 
merchants  and  manufacturers  are  under  liabilities  to  pay ;  they 
have  recurring  bills  to  meet  which  can  only  be  done  by  discount- 
ing more  paper.  At  such  a  time  as  this  they  probably  desire  to 
borrow  more  freely  than  usual  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  in 
case  of  a  panic  At  such  a  time  everybody  wants  money. 
Credit  for  the  time  being  is  annihilated,  at  least  to  some  extent. 
The  business  world  is  compelled  to  transact  its  affairs  upon  a 
cash  basis,  and  when  it  is  appreciated  that  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  business  of  the  country  is  done  upon  credit,  the  result  of 
the  destruction  of  so  much  efficient  money  will  be  appreciated. 
A  panic  usually  arises  under  some  such  conditions  as  these,  and 
puts  in  its  appearance  at  some  great  financial  center  as  Lombard 
Street  in  London  or  Wall  Street  in  New  York.  It  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  the  failure  of  some  industrial  undertaking  in  dis- 
tant lands,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Barings  in  1890,  who  went 
down  with  the  depreciation  of  some  South  American  stocks  in 
which  they  were  largely  interested.  More  frequently  the  first 
intimation  the  business  world  has  of  the  trouble  that  is  in  store 
for  it  comes  from  the  announcement  of  some  local  failure,  as 
that  of  Overend,  Gurney  &  Co.,  in  London  in  1866,  or  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.,  in  New  York  in  1873.  Those  who  remember  this 
failure  will  recall  that  it  came  like  a  thunder  dap  from  a  dear 
sky,  and  the  pall  which  it  cast  over  the  Street  and  the  tremor  of 
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distrust  which  it  sent  through  the  whole  business  world.  In  a 
few  days  eighteen  banks  followed  the  example  by  closing  their 
doors  with  aggregate  liabilities  to  depositors  of  $21,000,000. 
From  Wall  Street  the  disaster  was  communicated  to  the  outside 
business  world.  Within  an  incredibly  short  time  all  business 
was  at  a  standstill ;  the  Stock  Exchange  temporarily  closed  its 
doors  )  prices  fell  off  from  ten  to  thirty-five  per  cent ;  and  re- 
mittances from  city  to  city  were  almost  suspended.  Eighty- 
three  railroads,  representing  a  combined  capital  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions,  suspended  payment,  and  all  business  came 
to  a  temporary  standstill.  During  the  following  winter  three 
million  persons  out  of  a  total  population  of  but  little  over 
forty  millions  were  said  to  be  idle  ;  and  all  this  at  a  time  when 
warehouses  were  filled  with  goods,  prices  and  wages  were  high, 
and  the  country  apparently  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Prices  then  begin  to  fiaJl,  wages  are  reduced,  men  are  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  clamor  for  work  in  the  streets.  No 
matter  if  the  danger  be  but  imaginary,  the  industrial  mechanism 
is  so  delicate  that  a  failure  to  dispel  it  may  bring  down  the 
financial  structure  of  a  whole  nation  in  a  few  weeks,  prostrating 
the  strongest  houses  and  inducing  consequences  from  which 
industry  will  not  recover  for  years.  We  know  how  distrust 
grows,  fears  augment,  by  feeding  upon  themselves.  Shortly  the 
merchant  heavily  stocked  with  goods  needs  money  to  pay  the 
jobber,  the  jobber  must  meet  his  obligations  with  the  manu- 
fiEM^turer,  while  the  latter  has  dependent  upon  him  his  laborers, 
who  must  be  paid,  as  well  as  the  firms  and  producers  who  have 
furnished  him  with  materials.  The  people,  appreciating  the 
situation,  begin  to  fear  for  the  solvency  of  the  banks,  and  aggra- 
vate the  conditions  by  demanding  their  money  in  order  that 
they  may  stow  it  away  in  safe  deposit  vaults  or  in  hiding ;  and 
the  banks  themselves  thus  rendered  fearful  of  a  run  are  com- 
pelled to  decline  to  offer  relief  to  their  patrons.  The  merchant 
cannot  now  find  cash  to  pay  his  bills  and  either  goes  to  the  wall 
or  is  granted  an  extension  of  time,  while  his  inability  to  pay  is 
aggravated  when  it  reaches  the  jobber,  who  carries  augmented 
consternation  to  the  manufacturer^  who  is  compelled  to  dis- 
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charge  his  employees  until  the  market  improves  or  cash  be- 
comes more  plentiful.  It  is  this  sympathetic  character  of  all 
industry  which  is  the  most  characteristic  thing  of  the  present 
generation.  A  single  bank  failure  in  New  York  may  bring 
down  half  its  country  dependencies^  and  they  in  turn  may  pre- 
cipitate innumerable  provincial  enterprises. 

This  industrial  solidarity  is  the  direct  result  of  concentration 
of  capital,  the  growth  of  corporations,  and  the  substitution  for 
the  former  local  competition,  in  a  restricted  market,  of  great 
industrial  wars  which  have  for  their  aim  the  control  of  the 
markets  of  the  whole  world.  To  this  must  be  added  the  recent 
development  of  trusts,  monopolies,  and  corners.  The  past 
decade  has  seen  a  development  in  this  direction  unequaled  in 
the  preceding  history  of  the  country.  The  example  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  securing  practical  control  of  the 
world's  consumption  of  oil  led  ambitious  financiers  to  the 
belief  that  what  had  been  accomplished  in  one  realm  of  produc- 
tion co.uld  be  done  in  another.  As  a  result  we  have  had  the 
sugar  trust,  the  whisky  trust,  the  copper  trost,  and  combina- 
tions in  almost  every  other  trade  for  the  better  control  of  prices. 
The  experience  of  the  copper  trust  is  the  history  of  the  majority 
of  these  unholy  combinations.  Attempting  to  control  the 
markets  of  the  world,  it  finally  collapsed  by  the  force  of  in- 
side pressure,  bringing  down  large  affiliated  interests  with  it 
This  tendency  to  concentration  is  but  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  changed  conditions  of  industry,  and  illustrates  the  depend- 
ence of  its  various  parts  as  well  as  the  delicate  relationship 
which  exists  within  it. 

The  periodic  recurrence  of  these  cycles  of  prosperity  and  de- 
pression has  led  certain  economists  to  formulate  a  law  for  their 
occurrence.  That  they  are  periodic  the  uninterrupted  repeti- 
tion every  ten  years  from  1815  down  to  the  present  time  seems 
to  indicate,  although  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  accept  the 
fantastic  conclusion  drawn  therefrom  by  Professor  Stanley  Jev- 
ons,  of  England,  that  they  are  dependent  upon  the  decennial 
recurrence  of  the  spots  upon  the  disc  of  the  sun.  It  is  evident^ 
however,  reasoning  from  the  past,  that  the  industrial  world  will 
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oontinne  to  be  subject  to  their  retnm  so  long  as  industry  is 
based  upon  the  unrestrained,  competitive  basis^  and  while  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  only  avenue  of  escape  lies  through 
the  socialistic  program,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  relief  is 
to  come  from  a  somewhat  similar  process.  Unrestrained,  fierce, 
warlike  competition,  so  long  looked  upon  as  the  industrial  cure- 
all,  is  more  largely  responsible  than  any  other  cause  for  such 
experiences  as  we  are  now  passing  through*  It  accounts  for  mis- 
applied production,  popularly  called  overproduction;  it  de- 
stroys the  harmony  between  production  and  consumption,  which, 
as  was  stated  above,  is  a  prime  cause  of  financial  depression. 
Combination  and  cooperation  are  the  characteristic  tendencies  of 
the  day  both  in  labor  and  capitalistic  circles,  and  it  is  from  the 
regulating  power  and  stability  which  they  give  that  relief  is  to 
come  if  it  comes  at  all. 

Palliatives  may  be  found,  and  they  doubtless  will  be,  which 
will  tend  to  allay  contributory  agencies  of  a  purely  monetary 
.nature,  but  these  latter  are  but  symptomatic,  not  causal,  and 
their  removal  will  but  alleviate,  not  remove,  the  root  of  the 
evil.  Among  such  protective  measures  changes  in  our  currency 
conditions  must  come  first  The  Sherman  Law,  debasing  our 
circulating  medium,  was  a  fruitful  breeder  of  distrust,  and  de- 
stroyed millions  of  dollars  of  that  immense  volume  of  credit 
upon  which  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  done. 
Now  that  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  minds  of  our 
financiers  should  be  turned  to  the  devising  of  some  species 
of  local  currency  which  will  have  all  the  stability  of  our  national 
bank  notes,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  be  more  elastic  and 
better  suited  to  the  demands  of  local  trade.  This  will  give  us  a 
medium  which  will  expand  and  contract  in  conformity  with  the 
demands  of  commerce  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  not  place  us 
under  the  necessity  of  subsidizing  silver  producers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  industrial  life.  Further  than  this,  greater  soli- 
darity is  needed  among  our  banking  institutions.  The  English 
system  which  places  the  ultimate  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  depends  upon  it  to  manage  and  allay  a  panic,  while  it 
contains  many  inherent  defects,  is  undoubtedly  of  inestimable 
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fiervioe  in  a  time  of  financial  strofls.  The  temporary  arrange- 
ment by  means  of  which  the  banks  of  New  York  and  other 
large  cities  came  to  one  another's  rescue  during  the  panic  of  last 
summer  is  susceptible  of  development  and  will  tend  to  lend  some 
solidarity  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  world  in  case  of  an- 
other stress. 

Palliatiyes  or  panaceas  for  the  prevention  of  industrial  depres- 
sions are  more  difficult  of  formulation.  As  is  well  known,  the 
depression  through  which  we  are  now  passing  was  in  its  begin- 
ning almost  purely  monetary,  but  its  long  duration  shows  that  the 
country  had  been  preparing  for  its  coming  by  long  years  of  spec- 
ulative activity.  Despite  the  present  reassuring  trade  rei>orts 
it  bids  &ir  to  make  its  influence  manifest  for  years  to  come. 
The  depression  of  1873  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  country  down 
to  as  late  as  1879,  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  industrial  condi- 
tions will  not  for  years  to  come  attain  the  buoyancy  which  char- 
acterized trade  during  the  years  from  1890  to  1892.  In  fact,  it 
is  questionable  if  conditions  will  ever  be  as  favorable  to  labor 
and  capital  as  they  have  been  during  the  decade  which  closed 
with  the  latter  year.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  speculative  rail- 
road building  has  almost  reached  its  limit,  as  has  the  booming 
of  western  cities  for  speculative  purposes,  capital,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  has  become  exceedingly  distrustful  of  American 
investments  on  account  of  the  continued  outbreaks  and  excesses 
of  organized  labor,  which  together  with  the  recent  exhibitions 
of  Ooxeyism  has  done  more  to  discredit  our  country  abroad  than 
anything  which  has  happened  since  the  repudiation  by  our 
states  of  their  indebtedness  previous  and  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  war.  Capital  will  be  slow  to  enter  new  fields  so 
long  as  it  is  unprotected  from  the  unregulated  tyranny  of  such 
outbreaks  as  the  last  year  has  witnessed.  For  these  as  well  as 
other  reasons  which  might  be  mentioned,  the  recovery  from  the 
present  asphyxiation  of  industry  and  trade  must  be  slow  and 
gradual.  Undoubtedly  the  settlement  of  the  tariff  discussion 
will  tend  to  stimulate  trade  somewhat  by  enabling  producers  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  changed  conditions,  but  until  prices 
become  more  stable  and  industry  more  active,  production  will 
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be  confined  to  the  satisfaction  of  immediate  demand.  Moreover 
the  country  has  become  heavily  in  debt  The  farmer  has  been 
delaying  the  sale  of  his  produce  in  anticipation  of  improvement 
in  prices  and  has  hypothecated  his  anticipated  receipts,  while 
the  laborer  has  granted  a  lien  on  his  wages  for  months  to 
come  to  his  grocer,  clothier,  shoemaker,  and  those  who  have 
advanced  him  the  means  of  existence  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  believed  that  convalescence  will  be  slow 
and  gradual,  but  with  confidence  restored  and  the  pending  con- 
flicts between  capital  and  labor  harmonized,  the  process  of  heal- 
ing will  be  rapid,  for  no  country  has  shown  such  marvelous  re- 
cuperative power  in  the  past  as  has  the  United  States. 

From  a  study  of  existing  conditions,  one  is  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  periodic  recurrence  of  trade  depressions  is  inherent  in 
our  industrial  organism.  Only  socialism  offers  a  panacea  for 
their  prevention,  and  this  is  so  chimerical,  and  even  by  its 
friends  acknowledged  to  be  so  wholly  a  dream  of  the  future, 
that  it  scarcely  merits  notice.  As  long  as  competition  is  tho 
only  regulator  of  industry  and  the  social  harmonies  remain  de- 
pendent upon  the  misdirected  efforts  of  selfishness,  it  is  safe  to- 
predict  that  so  long  will  the  world  be  subject  to  the  recurrence 
of  these  industrial  plagues,  which  fill  our  land  with  want  and 
destitution,  even  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  which  crowd  our  alms- 
houses and  prisons  with  those  who  would  but  cannot  work,  and 
send  out  upon  the  public  highways  thousands  of  organized 
tramps  to  prey  upon  public  sentiment  and  bring  discredit  upon 
the  fair  name  of  democracy. 

Frederic  Clemson  Howe^ 
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THE  SENATE  AND  THE  LORDS:  A  COMPARISON. 

BY  J.  CASTELL  HOPKINS. 

IT  IS  not  often  that  the  Upper  House  of  a  free  legislature  has 
a  measure  to  consider  of  greater  importauce  than  that 
recently  dealt  with  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
still  more  seldom  that  a  measure  goes  up  from  the  Lower  House 
with  so  distinct  a  mandate  from  the  people  behind  it.  And 
yet  for  six  long  months  the  ciyilized  world  has  looked  on,  at 
first  with  ezpectationy  then  with  amazement,  and  at  last  with 
alarm,  while  the  interests  of  a  great  nation  have  been  used  as 
the  shuttlecock  of  faction  and  the  welfare  of  millions  of  indi- 
viduals sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  personal  greed,  ambition,  or 
dislike.  Meantime  the  people  have  suffered.  Fiscal  uncer- 
tainty always  promotes  commercial  disaster  or  enhances  any 
national  depression  which  may  already  exist,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  while  American  senators  have  been  talking  during  the 
half  year  which  has  gone  since  the  Wilson  Bill  was  sent  to  them, 
the  industrial,  financial,  aud  commercial  interests  of  the  people 
have  by  their  inaction  been  more  than  seriously  affected.  Stag- 
nation in  business  and  destitution  among  the  working  classes 
have  been  to  some  extent  a  consequence ;  distrust  of  the  party 
whose  principles  were  embodied  in  the  measure  and  whose 
honor  was  bound  up  in  its  success  was  another  result ;  loss  of 
prestige  by  the  Senate  and  the  acquisition  of  a  reputation  for 
trickery  and  political  dishonesty  was  a  most  unfortunate  outcome. 
During  this  period  it  was  natural  that  considerable  discussion 
should  take  place  as  to  the  position  of  a  second  chamber  in  the 
Constitution  ;  as  to  its  duties  toward  the  people  and  its  value  in 
comparison  with  the  Upper  Houses  of  other  countries.  Inevita- 
bly, the  British  House  of  Lords  was  dealt  with,  but  always  to  its 
disadvantage,  and  especially  so  after  some  conflict  of  opinion 
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between  it  and  the  House  of  Commons,  or  some  burst  of  de- 
nunciation from  a  Labouchere  or  John  Bums.  But  in  what 
has  been  said  and  written  a  certain  resemblance  in  duties,  in 
functions,  and  in  development  between  the  two  bodies  has  been 
overlooked,  while  an  important  difference  in  conduct  during 
two  imi>ortant  crises  and  under  certain  imi>ortant  conditions 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten. 

Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist  describes  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  those  who  implanted  the  Senate  in  the  Constitution.  As 
regards  the  equal  representation  of  states,  the  share  in  appoint- 
ments to  ofAce  and  control  of  treaties  there  can  of  course  be  no 
distinct  comparison  with  the  House  of  Lords.  But  in  acting  as 
a  check  to  the  president's  power;  in  restraining  the  impetuosity 
of  the  Lower  House ;  in  providing  a  body  of  men  whose  greater 
experience,  longer  term  of  membership,  and  comparative  inde- 
pendence of  popular  election,  would  promote  stability  in  the 
government  of  the  nation,  maintain  its  reputation  and  character 
abroad,  and  conduce  to  continuity  of  foreign  policy — ^there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  fathers  of  the  republic  copied  the  British 
Upper  House,  and  in  doing  so  builded  better  than  they  knew. 
Certainly  Hamilton  never  dreamed  that  the  Senate  would  one 
day  be  able  to  override  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  or  block 
the  expressed  will  of  the  people. 

Leaving  aside,  therefore,  the  difference  between  hereditary 
succession  and  state  election,  as  not  particularly  material  to  the 
point,  we  find  that  a  century  ago  the  two  Chambers— the  one  in 
a  monarchical,  the  other  in  a  republican  country — started  upon 
a  somewhat  similar  basis.  If  the  British  House  did  not  control 
treaties  and  patronage,  its  members  certainly  had  more  than 
their  share  of  influence  in  the  various  ministries  in  which  they 
led  or  participated  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  time.  And 
if  the  American  Senate  boasted  the  membership  of  many  of  the 
republic's  greatest  men,  its  most  illustrious  orators,  statesmen, 
and  diplomatists,  so  also  the  British  Second  Chamber  could 
claim  fully  as  high  a  rank  in  the  long  succession  of  premiers, 
ministers,  ex-ambassadors,  generals,  and  leaders  of  every  phase  of 
the  national  life,  who  found  their  places  within  its  walls.    But  in 
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one  all-iiDportant  respect  the  two  Houses  have  grown  further 
apart  as  the  years  rolled  on.  While  the  Senate  has  acquired 
greater  power  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  influen- 
tial Upper  House  in  the  world,  the  Lords  have  gradually  lost 
ground  in  the  country  and  prestige  abroad.  While  the  Ameri- 
can Chamber  has  become  tjrrannicaly  the  British  House  has  de- 
veloped more  and  more  regard  for  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people.  The  one  has  grown  to  be  the  strongest  body  in  the 
republic,  the  other  has  assumed  the  useful  function  of  averting 
hasty  legislation  and  asoertainiug  definitely  the  direction  which 
the  popular  desires  appear  to  take. 

Yet  at  a  crisis  which  affects  the  commercial,  financial,  and 
general  interests  of  the  country,  the  House  of  Lords,  as  I  am 
about  to  prove,  shows  to  immensely  greater  advantage.  During 
the  x>^iod  of  disaster  which  has  lately  passed  away  and  the 
time  of  severe  depression  which  has  not  yet  gone,  the  xmtriotism 
of  every  American  citizen  was  surely  required  in  the  support  of 
the  administration  and  the  promotion  of  strong  and  stable  gov- 
ernment If  ever  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  famous  principle, 
^'the  Queen's  government  must  be  carried  on,"  deserved  a  new 
and  vigorous  application,  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  tariff  reforms 
which  had  been  supported  at  the  national  elections  of  1892  by 
such  a  sweeping  vote.  But  the  only  result  has  been  an  exhibi- 
tion of  selfishness,  wire-pulling,  and  alleged  corruption  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  which  has  gone  far  to  destroy  its  great 
reputation  and  annihilate  the  popularity  it  formerly  possessed. 

How  different  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  duriug  the 
national  crisis  brought  about  by  depression,  famine,  and  agita- 
tion in  1846  I  As  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  deep  distress,  extending 
jbo  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  Bread  was  dear,  labor 
scarce,  agitation  abundant,  and  confidence  gone.  But  the  one 
thing  needed  was  tariff  reform — the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws 
and  lifting  of  the  almost  innumerable  burdens  imposed  upon  the 
masses.  However  beneficial  protection  had  once  been,  it  had 
some  years  before  this  reached  a  point  which  boded  disaster  and 
for  the  time  at  least  necessitated  sweeping  amendment  or  com- 
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plete  abolition.  Bat  action  along  such  lines  meant  injury  and 
perhaps  rain  to  the  agricultural  and  landed  interests.  And 
those  interests  were  synonymous  with  the  welfietre  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  might  therefore  have  been 
expected  that  the  Peers  would  make  a  desperate  fight  for  protec- 
tion ;  that  they  would  struggle  in  the  last  ditch  for  the  interests 
of  their  property  and  products;  that  they  would  defy  the 
people  rather  than  sacrifice  personal  and  pecuniary  considera- 
tions to  the  public  welfare. 

The  measure  which  practically  abolished  the  Oorn  Laws  passed 
the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  98  and  was  sent  up  to  a  Chamber 
in  which  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than  five  or  six  members 
were  convinced  freetraders.  The  Peers  were  fully  conscious  of 
what  the  measure  involved.  Some  believed  it  meant  far  more 
disastrous  consequences  than  any  mere  injury  to  agricultural 
interests.  Lord  Feversham  declared  it  to  be  part  of  ''a  down- 
ward movement  calculated  to  overthrow  the  constitution,"  and 
Lord  G^age  inquired  if  there  was  ''one  known  or  suspected 
enemy  to  the  Church  or  State,  Crown  or  Aristocracy,  who  would 
not  be  found  heart  and  hand  urging  on  this  measure.''  The 
Duke  of  Biehmond  in  moving  the  rejection  of  the  bill  declared 
it  likely  to  inflict  a  deadly  blow  upon  British  agriculture ;  to  be 
fraught  with  ruin  to  the  nation ;  to  be  a  retrospective  law  for 
the  confiscation  of  property;  and  ''a  measure  which  if  carried 
into  law  will  shake  the  very  foundations  of  the  Throne,  will 
cripple  the  Church,  endanger  our  institutions,  and  convert  our 
hitherto  happy  and  contented  people  from  a  state  of  compara- 
tive comfort  to  one  of  misery  and  wretchedness.  I  believe  it 
will  lead  to  endless  confusion  and  anarchy." 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  in  defending  the  bill  admitted 
it  to  be  largely  ''a question  of  rent-roll  and  profit,"  which  will 
seem  a  curious  thing  to  do  in  a  House  filled  with  great  land- 
lords. Lord  Carnarvon  ''believed  that  nine  tenths  of  those 
whom  he  addressed  were  unfriendly  at  heart  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  principle  of  protection."  The  Earl  of  Wicklow  thought 
the  proposed  change  was  "one  by  which  the  landed  interest 
would  be  ousted  from  their  property,"  and  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
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land  declared  that  the  occasion  wonld  be  memorable  in  history 
for  the  sacrifice  of  private  opinion.  But  the  speech  of  the 
debate  was  that  of  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby  and 
prime  minister,  who  with  characteristic  ability,  vigor,  and 
eloquence,  attacked  the  measare  and  denounced  those  who 
spoke  of  the  Peers  as  a  grinding  aristocracy  or  as  heartless 
landlords. 

He  fully  believed,  however,  that  the  general  result  would  be 
the  eating  up  of  the  greater  part  of  the  landlord's  rental, 
serious  loss  to  the  tenant  farmer,  the  discharge  of  many- laborers, 
and  the  lowering  of  wages.  In  the  main  his  prophecies  have 
been  fulfilled  by  time,  and  the  competition  following  upon  free 
trade  has  without  doubt  deeply  injured  the  agricultural  interests 
of  England.  And  Lord  Stanley's  appeal  to  the  Peers  to  avert 
''a  pauper  and  dependent  aristocracy"  was  very  skilful  and 
eminently  calculated  to  move  his  audience.  But  he  looked  be- 
yond the  body  which  he  addressed  to  the  great  mass  of  landed 
proprietors  whom  it  really  represented  and  asked  support  for 
their  interests  and  welfare. 

''I  si>eak,"  said  he,  ''of  men  unennobled  by  rank,  and  many 
of  them  f^ndistinguished  by  great  wealth,  but  who,  and  their 
ancestors  before  them  for  generations  after  generations,  have 
been  the  center  each  of  his  respective  locality ;  who  have  the 
prestige  of  old  associations  attached  to  their  names;  who  con- 
duct the  business  of  their  respective  counties ;  who  influence  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  their  respective  neighborhoods ;  who 
exercise  a  modest  and  decent  hospitality,  and  preside  over  a 
tenantry  who  have  hereditary  claims  upon  their  consideration 
and  affections." 

No  more  effective  ground  could  have  been  taken  than  this. 
Yet  appeals  to  class  prejudice,  to  Tory  fears  of  change  and  of 
the  future,  were  equally  useless  against  the  consciousness  of  the 
Peers  that  the  people  required  free  food  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
given  them  even  though  their  own  pockets  suffered.  Neither 
appeals  to  sentiment  or  selfishness  could  prevail  against  the 
patriotism  which  made  a  much  misrepresented  body  think  of 
country  first,  class  second.    The  bill,  therefore,  was  allowed  to 
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pass,  thoQgh  a  formal  protest  signed  by  89  peers  shows  how 
deeply  iDjurions  its  principles  were  believed  to  be.  This  docu- 
ment asserted  the  injastice  of  withdrawing  protection  from  the 
landed  interests,  leaving  them  subjected  at  the  same  time  to  ex- 
clusive burdens  imposed  for  purposes  of  general  advantage. 

A  further  difference  in  the  manner  of  treating  a  commercial 
and  fiscal  crisis  was  the  time  occupied  in  legislation.  The 
Wilson  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
almost  a  year  ago,  and  passed  into  the  Senate  on  February  1, 
1894.  Thence  its  mutilated  shadow  emerged  early  in  August  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Lower  House  once  more.  That  it  has 
done  so  reflects  infinite  credit  upon  the  moderation  of  the 
representatives  and  their  desire  to  settle  a  much  vexed  question. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Corn  Importation  Bill  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  9,  1846,  passed  into  the 
Lords  on  May  15,  was  discussed  and  passed  by  the  Upper  House 
on  June  25.  It  received  the  royal  assent  in  three  and  a  half 
months  after  presentation  to  the  Commons.  Yet  the  one 
measure  involved  a  great  and  complete  national  change  of 
policy,  the  other  only  touched  the  fringe  of  free  trade  and 
possible  reform. 

One  more  illustration  may  be  given  of  the  greater  adaptability 
and  moderation  of  the  Lords  as  compared  with  the  Senate.  The 
recent  Budget  Bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
miserable  majority  of  fourteen,  was  peculiarly  unacceptable  to 
the  aristocracy  and  to  the  Upper  House.  It  imposed,  by  means 
of  death  duties,  many  burdens  upon  the  land  and  English  agri- 
culture at  a  time  when  they  could  ill  be  borne.  It  will  cause 
many  country  homes  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England 
to  be  closed.  It  will  ultimately  throw  a  large  number  of  do- 
mestic servants  and  agricultural  laborers  out  of  employment. 
It  spares  personal  property  at  the  expense  of  real  property 
and  of  land.  It  lets  off  the  rich  radical  capitalist  who  has  made 
his  money  out  of  the  working  classes  with  a  minimum  of  tax- 
ation and  imposes  the  maximum  upon  the  already  hard  pressed 
landowner.  It  is  complex  in  details  to  the  i>oint  of  bewilder- 
ment and  utterly  unjust  in  its  general  application. 
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Yet  because  precedent  made  it  impossible  to  amend  the 
measure  without  rejecting  it  entirely^  thus  putting  the  whole 
financial  arrangements  of  the  government  and  country  in  a 
state  of  frightful  confusion^  the  House  of  Lords  passed  the  bill 
after  one  day's  discussion.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  its  power 
of  rejection,  and  also  little  reason  to  doubt  that  if  the  step  had 
been  taken  the  objectionable  features  would  ultimately  have 
been  dropped.  But  the  public  service  and  administration  have 
to  be  carried  on,  and  even  peers  like  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
whose  estates  will  bear  an  enormous  burden  as  a  consequence, 
preferred  to  endure  that  result  rather  than  risk  a  collision  with 
the  Lower  House  over  a  measure  which  affected  the  immediate 
financial  interests  of  the  whole  country. 

It  is  indeed  well  that  this  power  of  interference  over  money 
bills  has  become  dormant,  even  though  the  Commons  may  take 
advantage  of  the  fact,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  United  States 
if  its  Senate  were  restricted  in  the  right  to  propose  and  concur 
in  amendments  to  bills  for  raising  revenue.  The  House  of 
Lords  undoubtedly  has  the  privilege  of  such  interference,  Mr. 
Gladstone  going  so  far  as  to  admit  the  fact  in  1861,  and  to  add 
in  his  ofKcial  x>osition  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  *^I 
think  the  House  of  Lords  is  right  and.  wise  in  avoiding  any  for- 
mal surrender  of  the  power,  even  of  amendment^  in  cases  where 
it  might  think  it  justifiable  to  amend  a  bill  relating  to  finance." 
But  the  beauty  and  chief  excellence  of  the  British  system  is  that 
I>owers  unexercised  become  not  exactly  lost,  but  dormant,  and 
precedent  soon  merges  into  practice.  Hence  it  has  become  cus- 
tomary not  to  interfere  with  money  bills,  even  when  new  and 
threatening  legislation  is  tacked  on.  What  a  cutting  of  the 
knot  it  would  be  if  the  American  House  of  Eepresentatives 
when  fresh  from  the  people  could  legislate  in  fiscal  matters  to 
suit  the  known  and  expressed  wish  of  the  electorate  I 

Undoubtedly  in  this  connection  British  countries  are  more 
fortunate  than  the  United  States.  Toward  the  close  of  1878  the 
most  important  general  election  in  its  history  occurred  in 
Canada.  The  issue  was  protection  as  against  a  revenue  tariff, 
and  the  former  principle  was  victorious.    Early  in  the  year  the 
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new  Parliament  met  and  on  March  14  the  tariff  arrangements 
were  presented  to  the  Commons.  The  proposals  were  a  veritable 
fiscal  revolntion,  and  affected  every  interest  and  industry  and 
individaal  in  the  country.  Yet  by' May  15  the  measure  had 
become  law  and  Parliament  was  prorogued.  So  it  was  recently 
with  the  alterations  in  the  tariff  introduced  at  Ottawa  by  Mr. 
Foster,  minister  of  finance.  A  few  weeks  sufficed  for  the  dis- 
cusBion  of  details  and  ventilation  of  views  and  principles.  The 
country  was  not  kept  in  any  lengthy  suspense,  and  almost  before 
it  knew  that  really  important  changes  were  contemplated,  busi- 
ness  was  adjusting  itself  to  the  changes  made.  The  same  result 
followed  in  New  South  Wales  two  years  ago  when  Sir  George 
Dibbs  carried  the  country  upon  a  protective  iK>licy.  Parlia- 
ment received  at  his  hands  the  tariff,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  its  main  prox>osals  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  whole  difference  turns  upon  the  system  of  ministerial 
responsibility  in  British  countries  as  opposed  to  the  elaborately 
divided  powers  of  American  administration.  In  the  former 
case  the  ministers  are  responsible  to  Parliament  and  thence  to 
the  people  for  all  legislation.  When  the  government  introduces 
anything  so  important  as  a  tariff  measure,  it  stands  or  £Btlls  by 
the  result  Every  detail  has  been  studied,  every  interest  con- 
sidered as  far  as  possible.  The  party  as  a  whole  is  pledged  to 
its  support  The  Upper  House  is  not  strong  enough  or  else  has 
not  the  right  to  amend  or  reject  it,  and,  unless  the  government 
has  a  very  small  majority,  continuous  obstruction  or  any  delay 
injurious  to  national  interests  is  almost  impossible.  Within  a 
very  few  months  after  a  general  election  which  turns  upon  the 
fiscal  question,  the  will  of  the  people  is  thus  in  distinct  opera- 
tion upon  the  national  tariff. 

No  Upper  House  either  in  Britain,  in  Australia,  in  Canada, 
or  South  Africa,  will  withstand  the  ascertained  wishes  of  the 
X>eople.  In  England  it  has  the  power  but  not  the  inclination. 
In  the  United  Sts^ies  it  has  both.  And  yet  the  Senate  is  not 
really  any  more  a  popular  institution  than  the  Lords.  Stability 
in  its  case  is  growing  into  monopoly  ]  inequality  of  representa- 
tion into  a  menace  to  the  will  of  the  people.  If  hereditary  rank 
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is  neoefisary  for  membership  in  the  House  of  Lords,  great  wealth 
has  become  almost  a  sine  qiui  non  in  the  American  Senate. 
Originally  an  incorporation  of  the  distrust  of  democracy  felt  by 
the' founders  of  the  nation,  it  has  now  become  a  drag  upon  the 
wheel  of  i>opular  reform.  For  a  century  the  trusted  represent- 
ative of  much  that  was  honored  and  great  in  the  national  life, 
it  has  now  developed  into  the  home  of  what  may  be  termed  con- 
servative demagogism. 

If  the  House  of  Lords  rejects  measures  purely  partisan  in 
their  origin  and  largely  theoretical  in  their  application,  it  does 
not  wantonly  oppose  reforms  which  the  voice  of  the  people  defi- 
nitely demands.  If  the  British  House  is  not  elective,  it  at 
least  represents  great  interests,  great  landed  property,  an  influ- 
ential and  widely  dispersed  class,  important  local  and  national 
duties.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Senate  to  represent 
personal  ambition,  personal  wealth,  and  the  personal  manip- 
ulation of  state  iK>litics  to  the  advantage  of  the  individual  rather 
than  of  the  country.  It  is  also  becoming  yearly  more  and  more 
a  battlefield  for  demagogues  who  aspire  to  gain  the  ear  of  the 
people  with  a  view  to  higher  x>osition,  and  who  are  always  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  honor  to  expediency,  and  the  national  interests 
to  individual  desires.  And  while  we  never  hear  of  corruption 
in  the  Lords  and  know  that  its  members  serve  the  state  from 
principle  and  without  fee,  the  world  has  lately  stood  aghast  at  i 
reports  of  wire-pulling,  corrupt  lobbying,  and  indecent  specu-  ' 
lation  among  members  of  the  American  Senate. 

The  end  is  not  yet  Tariff  arrangements  may  be  made  and 
unmade,  national  depressions  may  come  and  go,  but  without 
dogmatism,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  two  Chambers,  such  as  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  become,  can  hardly  continue  session 
after  session  having  interminable  disputes,  conferences,  and 
compromises  without  the  people  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
only  one  popular  and  iK>werful  House  is  possible  in  a  great 
modem  state.  Such  has  been  the  experience  of  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  Australias.  Such  will  ultimately  be  the  ex- 
perience of  the  United  States. 

J.  Oastell  Hopkins^ 
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THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  MONEY. 

BY  E.  L.  RECTOR. 

ONE  of  the  most  hopefiil  signs  of  our  time  is  the  deep  and 
widespread  interest  awakened  in  the  public  mind  upon 
economic  questions.  Of  these  there  are  none  that  are  more 
important,  or  more  intricate  and  less  understood,  than  those 
pertaining  to  the  public  finances  and  the  national  currency. 

When  we  consider  the  complicated  and  abstruse  nature  of 
these  monetary  and  financial  questions,  which  have  been  so 
precipitately  thrust  for  solution  upon  the  public  mind,  without 
preliminary  training  or  preparation  for  the  task,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  many  contradictory,  impracticable,  and  visionary 
theories  and  suggestions  that  have  been  advanced. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  present  any  new 
theories  of  finance,  or  to  suggest  any  novel  plan  of  escape  from 
existing  financial  complications.  There  has  been  already  too 
much  of  the  new,  the  startling,  and  the  sensational,  injected 
into  scientific  investigation.  As  a  people,  we  are  lacking  in 
that  spirit  of  conservatism  and  humility  so  essential  to  success 
in  scientific  studies.  We  are  losing  too  much  of  our  reverence 
for  the  laborious  researches  and  the  garnered  wisdoi^  of  the 
past  We  are  becoming  too  much  inflated  with  the  pride  of 
independent^  uncultivated  thought. 

There  is,  I  believe,  more  hope  of  a  solution  of  our  difficulties 
in  a  dispassionate,  appreciative  review  of  the  generally  accepted 
principles  and  theories  of  finance,  with  a  study  of  their  applica- 
tion to  existing  financial  conditions,  than  there  is  in  the  extrava- 
gant and  revolutionary  theories  with  which  it  is  sought  to  sub- 
vert and  replace  them. 

Money  has  been  called  ^^the  tool  of  commerce."  It  performs 
its  chief  functions  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.    It  is  never  an 
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article  of  oonsnmption.  It  does  not  minister  directly  to  oar 
physical  comfort,  convenience,  or  sustenance.  Practically  it 
performs  no  labor  and  suffers  no  wear  and  subserves  no  material 
use.  Its  normal  state,  whether  represented  by  coined  metal  or 
coined  certificates,  is  one  of  quiescence.  Its  chief  offices  are 
performed  by  bills  of  exchange,  or  by  transfers  upon  ledgers. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  never  bim-owed  to  be  returned  to  the 
lender,  but  is  bought,  to  be  repaid  in  kind  at  some  future  date, 
either  with  or  without  interest 

A  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  the  intrinsic  value  of 
money,  or  its  value  as  a  material  product,  and  its  commercial  or 
exchangeable  value,  which  is  represented  by  its  purchasing 
I>ower.  The  government  by  coining  the  metal  may  invest  it 
with  the  properties  and  uses  of  money,  and  thus  by  giving  it  a 
new  and  wider  utility,  may  greatly  enhance  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  metal.  The  coin  is  still  nothing  more  than  a  commodity. 
The  raw  product  of  the  mines  is  manufactured  by  the  mint  into 
a  finished  product  ready  for  use.  The  stamp  is  only  a  mark  of 
identification;  it  simply  certifies  that  this  Is  a  dollar,  that  it 
contains  so  many  grains  of  silver  or  gold ;  but  the  worth  or 
value  of  the  dollar  is  determined,  like  that  of  all  other  products, 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Hence  the  coin  has  no 
value  beyond  that  of  the  metal  it  contains,  with  the  cost  of 
coinage  added,  and  its  intrinsic  value  is  its  only  real  value. 

I  know  that  this  position  is  denied  by  those  theorists  who  con- 
tend that  money,  as  such,  is  simply  a  symbol  or  representative 
of  values,  that  by  the  fiat  of  the  state  it  stands  for  a  certain 
value,  without  regard  to  the  material  on  which  the  fiat  is 
stamped.  In  other  words,  that  it  is  equivalent  to  a  certificate 
of  deposit,  issued  by  the  directors  of  the  great  cooperative 
association  known  as  the  state,  and  entitling  the  bearer  to  draw 
upon  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  entire  community  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  values. 

The  fatal  defect  of  this  theory  of  fiat  money  is,  that  it  leaves 
no  standard  of  values.  As  long  as  a  dollar  stands  for  a  specific 
number  of  grains  of  gold  or  silver — articles  of  intrinsic  value 
which  are  approximately  uniform  in  quantity  and  cost  of  pro- 
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daction  and  hence  in  relative  valne — the  holder  of  a  dollar  is  en- 
titled to  receive  for  it,  and  he  can  exchange  it  for,  the  equiva- 
lent in  value  of  the  metal  represented  in  the  dollar,  and  this 
will  be  equally  true  whether  he  deliver  the  coin  or  a  certificate 
of  deposit  of  the  bullion  in  the  treasury. 

This  theory  of  fiat  money  was  strengthened,  if  not  first  sug- 
gested, by  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of 
England  in  the  year  1797,  when,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  trade,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
the  financial  failure  of  the  greatest  commercial  empire  in  the 
world,  and  in  order  to  escape  universal  financial  ruin,  the  busi- 
ness world  by  common  consent  agreed  to  receive  and  pass  its 
worthless  bank  notes  at  par.  The  fiction  served  its  purpose, 
and  averted  impending  financial  disaster. 

The  fiat  money  theorists  find  another  illustration  and  argu- 
ment in  the  legal  tender  act  of  the  United  States,  which  gave  to 
three  hundred  and  fort^-six  million  dollars'  worth  of  United 
States  notes,  commonly  called  greenbacks,  a  forced  circulation  by 
making  them  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public 
debt. 

There  are,  however,  several  vital  distinctions  between  our 
greenbacks  and  the  fiat  money  of  the  theorists.  The  legal  ten- 
der act,  though  tainted  with  the  vice  of  repudiation,  and  being 
ex  past  facto  in  its  operation,  impairing  the  obligation  of  pre- 
existing contracts,  was  nevertheless  held  to  be  constitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Gourt  of  the  United  States.  The  doctrine  of  these 
decisions  when  followed  to  its  ultimate  consequences  would 
seem  to  recognize  the  right  of  Congress  to  create  money.  But  as 
the  act  under  consideration  virtually  provided  for  the  annual  re- 
demption and  reissue  of  the  notes,  by  making  them  a  legal  ten- 
der in  payment  of  all  public  dues  except  duties  on  imi>orts  and 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  the  objectionable  features  of  the  act 
were  practically  eliminated. 

Another  distinction  between  the  greenbacks  and  fiat  money 
is,  that  the  former  do  not  displace  gold  and  silver  as  money,  nor 
destroy  the  metallic  standard  for  the  measure  of  values,  but  the 
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valae  of  the  dollar  as  before  is  determined  by  the  value  of  the 
metal  it  contains  or  represents.  The  fiat  theory,  on  the  eon- 
trary,  involves  a  complete  revolution  in  the  financial  systems  of 
the  world.  Under  it  money  will  cease  to  have  an  Intrinsic, 
though  variable,  value,  by  virtue  of  which  alone  it  now  serves, 
however  imperfectly,  to  measure  other  values.  It  will  simply 
become  the  worthless  symbol  of  an  indeterminate  quantity.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  dollars'  worth  of  value  in  the  abstract 
There  is  nothing  fixed  and  absolute  about  values.  A  dollar 
that  does  not  contain  or  represent  or  stand  for  a  definite  quan- 
tity of  some  valuable  thing  is  worthless  as  a  measure  of  values 
or  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Like  the  illusive  mirage  of  the 
desert,  it  represents  nothing  tangible  or  real,  and  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare. 

There  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  fixed  and  absolute  standard  of 
values.  Values  are  always  relative  and  variable,  fluctuating 
with  time  and  place  and  circumstances.  The  importance  of 
money  as  a  measure  of  values  is  much  exaggerated  ;  for  as  the 
value  of  an  article  is  often  subject  to  great  and  rapid  changes, 
without  any  corresponding  change  in  the  article  itself,  the 
measure  is  only  true  at  the  jmrticular  time  and  place  it  is  made. 
In  all  the  great  markets  of  the  world  daily  prices-current  are 
issued,  in  the  ceaseless  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  fluctuations  in 
values.  It  is  this  characteristic  of  values,  their  instability  and 
uncertainty,  that  renders  them  the  subject  of  the  most  extensive, 
if  not  the  most  demoralizing,  gambling  that  is  carried  on  in  the 
world. 

Money  plays  a  more  imi>ortant  part  as  a  measure  of  credit. 
For  the  equal  protection  of  the  debtor  and  creditor,  and  in  the 
interest  of  trade,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  one 
uniform  standard  of  money  be  adopted,  and  that  the  volume  of 
money  in  circulation  bear  as  nearly  as  i>06sible  a  uniform  ratio 
to  the  volume  of  business  to  be  transacted.  It  is  evident  that 
these  considerations  are  of  far  greater  moment  than  the  volume 
of  the  circulating  medium,  or  the  amount  per  capita  in  circu- 
lation, because,  should  the  volume  of  the  circulating  medium  be 
either  increased  or  diminished  one  half,  it  would  not  seriously 
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affect  the  facilities  of  exchange,  since  as  the  volame  increased 
the  value  woold  diminish,  and  vice  versa,  but  the  one  change 
suggested  would  force  the  creditor  to  lose  half  of  what  was  due 
him,  and  the  other  would  force  the  debtor  to  pay  twice  what  he 
owed. 

Hence  we  cannot  fail  to  realize  the  ruinous  consequences  of  an 
unstable,  arbitrary,  fictitious,  or  inflated  currency,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  bulk  of  the  world's  business  is  done  on  credit^ 
and  its  countless  transactions  are  based  upon  comparisons  and 
estimates  of  the  present  and  prospective  values  of  the  number- 
less commodities  of  which  it  is  made  up.  Under  the  most  flavor- 
able  circumstances,  and  the  freest  and  most  unhampered  con- 
ditions of  trade,  there  are  enough  elements  of  uncertainty  to  call 
into  play  all  the  shrewdness,  penetration,  and  foresight  of  which 
the  human  mind  is  capable.  But  when  the  government  arbi- 
trarily undertakes  to  regulate  the  supply  of  money  all  basis  for 
intelligent  calculation  is  taken  away,  the  best  laid  plans  are 
confiised,  and  business  enterprise  is  paralyzed. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  draw  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

1.  Money  is  a  commodity  or  article  of  value,  and  forms  part 
of  the  productive  capital  of  a  country. 

2.  Like  all  other  commodities,  its  value  is  determined  by  the 
great  law  of  demand  and  supply. 

3.  The  doctrines  of  free  trade  are  as  applicable  to  money  as 
to  any  other  article  of  commerce. 

4.  Any  interference  of  the  government  with  the  free  ex- 
change of  money  for  other  commodities,  foreign  or  domestic,  is 
an  unwarrantable  violation  of  the  freedom  of  trade. 

5.  Any  limitation  upon  the  coinage  of  gold  or  silver  by 
legislation  is  an  arbitrary  and  unwarranted  interference  with 
the  harmless  use  and  enjoyment  of  property,  and  is  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  our  free  American  institutions,  and  in  violation  of 
the  principles  of  free  trade. 

6.  The  government  having  a  monopoly  of  the  coinage,  any 
exorbitant  charge  therefor  is  in  the  nature  of  an  unjust  and 
oppressive  tax. 
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7.  Any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  arbitrarily 
fix  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  by  a  coinage  stamp  is 
in  violation  of  the  ftmdamental  principles  of  free  trade  and  of 
the  equality  of  property  rights  before  the  law,  leads  to  unjust 
discrimination^  confuses  and  demoralizes  the  productive  indus- 
tries of  a  country,  and  besides  is  utterly  futile  and  abortive  for 
accomplishing  the  purpose  intended. 

Assuming  that  the  principles  of  free  trade  are  in  accord  with 
a  democratic  form  of  government  and  the  genius  of  our  free 
institutions,  the  question  arises,  How  shall  a  circulating  medium 
of  exchange  be  provided  Y  How  shall  the  government  provide 
its  citizens  with  this  indispensable  tool  of  commerce,  and  yet 
leave  them  free  to  use  it  as  they  please  Y  Having  promised  not 
to  advance  any  new  theory,  I  shall  present  in  answer  to  this 
question  a  quotation  from  M.  Say,  a  distinguished  French 
writer  upon  political  economy,  whose  treatise  upon  this  subject 
first  appeared  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
translations  of  which  have  been  adopted  as  a  textbook  in  most 
of  the  universities  of  Europe  in  which  this  science  is  taught, 
as  well  as  in  some  of  the  most  prominent  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  United  States.    This  learned  author  says  : 

^'The  precious  metals  are  so  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
money  as  to  have  gained  a  preference  almost  universal )  and  as 
no  other  material  has  so  many  recommendations,  no  change  in 
this  particular  is  desirable. 

^^So  also  of  their  division  into  equal  and  portable  particles. 
They  may  very  properly  be  coined  into  pieces  of  equal  weight 
and  quality,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  practice  among  most 
civilized  nations. 

<^Nor  can  there  be  any  better  contrivance  than  the  giving 
them  such  an  impression  as  shall  certify  the  weight  and  quality ; 
or  than  the  exclusive  reservation  to  government  of  the  right  of 
impressing  such  certificate,  and,  consequently,  of  coining  money; 
for  the  certificate  of  a  number  of  coiners,  all  working  together 
and  in  comx>etition  one  with  the  other,  could  never  give  an 
equal  security. 

''Thus  far,  then,  and  no  fieuiiher,  should  the  public  authority 
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intermeddle  with  the  bosiness  of  money.  The  valae  of  a  piece- 
of  silver  is  arbitrary,  and  is  established  by  a  kind  of  mntnal 
accord  on  every  act  of  dealing  between  one  individoal  and 
another,  or  between  the  government  and  an  individual.  Why 
therefore  attempt  to  fix  its  value  beforehand  Y  since  after  all  the^ 
fixation  must  be  imaginary  and  can  never  answer  any  practical 
purpose  in  the  money  transactions  of  mankind.  Why  give  a 
denomination  to  this  fixed  imaginary  value  which  money  can 
never  possess  Y  For  what  is  a  dollar,  a  ducaty  a  florin,  a  i>ound 
sterling,  or  a  franc — ^what  but  a  certain  weight  of  gold  or  silver 
of  a  certain  established  standard  of  quality  Y  And  if  this  be 
all,  why  give  these  respective  portions  of  bullion  any  other 
name  than  the  natural  one  of  their  weight  and  quality  Y  Five 
grammes  of  silver,  says  the  law,  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  franc  \ 
which  is  Just  as  much  as  to  say  five  grammes  of  silver  is  equiva- 
lent to  five  grammes  of  silver.  For  the  only  idea  presented  to 
the  mind  by  the  word  franc,  is  that  of  the  five  grammes  of 
silver  it  contains.  .  .  .  Why  not  call  it  simply  five  grammes 
of  silver  Y 

<<  This  slight  alteration,  verbal,  critical,  and  nugatory  as  it 
may  seem,  is  of  immense  practical  consequence.  Were  it  once 
admitted,  it  would  be  no  longer  i>oesible  to  stipulate  in  nominal 
value  ;  every  bargain  would  be  a  barter  of  one  substantial  com- 
modity for  another— of  a  given  quantity  of  silver  for  a  given 
quantity  of  grain,  or  butcher's  meat,  or  cloth,  etc,  etc 

**Wherever  a  contract  for  a  long  prospective  period  was  en- 
tered into,  its  violation  could  not  escape  detection ;  a  person 
taking  an  obligation  to  pay  a  given  quantity  of  fine  silver,  at  a 
certain  day,  would  know  precisely  how  much  silver  he  would 
have  to  receive  at  the  period  assigned,  provided  his  debtor  con- 
tinued solvent 

« The  whole  monetary  system  would  thenceforth  fall  to  the 
ground.  A  system  replete  with  fraud,  injustice,  and  robbery,  and 
moreover  so  complicated  as  rarely  to  be  thoroughly  understood 
even  by  those  who  make  it  their  profession.  It  would  ever 
after  be  impossible  to  effect  an  adulteration  of  the  coin,  except 
by  issuing  counterfeit  money ;  or  to  compound  with  creditors. 
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without  an  open,  avowed  bankruptcy.  The  coinage  of  money 
would  become  a  matter  of  perfect  simplicity,  a  mere  branch  of 
metallurgy." 

And  again  he  says :  '^The  power  of  a  government  to  facili- 
tate the  transactions  of  exchange  and  contract,  wherein  the 
commodity  money  is  employed,  consists  in  dividing  the  metal 
into  different  pieces  of  one  or  more  grammes  or  centigrammes, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  instant  calculation  of  the  num- 
ber of  grammes  a  given  payment  will  require." 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  question  propounded, 
and  the  simplicity,  x>er8picuity,  completeness,  and  adequacy  of 
the  answer,  I  think,  are  a  sufficient  apology  for  this  long  quota- 
tion. When  we  reflect  that  these  words  were  penned  nearly  a 
century  ago,  and  that  they  have  been  accepted,  indorsed,  and 
promulgated  by  the  leading  expounders  of  political  economy 
throughout  the  world,  we  may  well  wonder  that  they  have  been 
so  utterly  ignored  and  disregarded  in  the  practical  regulation 
of  national  finances. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  plan  suggested  all  the  practical  ben- 
efits of  bimetallism  would  be  obtained,  and  each  metal  be  allowed 
full,  undiscriminating.  and  unlimited  competition,  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  without  any  legislative  interference  whatever  j  the 
government  simply  coining  for  all  comers,  and  guaranteeing  the 
genuineness  of  the  coin  by  its  certificate  of  weight  and  quality 
stamx>ed  upon  it )  and  by  receiving  it  for  public  dues  and  pay- 
ing it  out  in  public  disbursements,  just  as  its  citizens  receive 
and  pay  it  out. 

Under  this  plan  there  would  be  nothing  arbitrary  in  the  cre- 
ation and  circulation  of  the  currency  of  the  country.  Its  adop- 
tion would  tend  to  greater  simplicity  and  economy  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs,  and  to  a  higher  standard  of  integrity 
and  purity  in  the  public  service.  It  would  also  tend  to  divorce 
the  government  from  participation  in  the  great  industrial  enter- 
prises, over  which  it  is  appointed  as  umpire  and  protector.  By 
its  adoption  there  would  be  removed  from  the  public  adminis- 
tration the  opportunity,  and  with  it  the  temptation,  to  engage 
in  wholesale  schemes  of  repudiation  and  robbery  under  the 
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guise  of  filianciering  and  under  the  forms  of  law.  By  its  adop- 
tion there  would  be  substituted  for  the  prevailing  illogical  and 
abortive  theory  of  bimetallism^  a  bimetallism  absolutely  impar- 
tial, non-political,  and  practical. 

The  coins  being  honest  money,  and  having  a  reliable  certifi- 
cate of  weight  and  quality  stamped  upon  them,  would  be  worth 
more  than  bullion  in  foreign  markets,  and  yet  the  difference 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  encourage  the  importation  of  foreign 
bullion  for  coinage.  In  any  event  there  could  be  no  danger  of 
a  surfeit  of  money,  because  in  this,  as  in  all  other  branches  of 
commerce,  it  is  the  damming  up  of  the  channels  of  trade  which 
causes  an  overflow  of  surplus  products,  and  gives  rise  to  the  cry 
of  overproduction.  There  being  no  restriction  upon  coinage  or 
circulation,  the  system  would  be  automatic,  and  the  supply 
would  adjust  itself  to  the  demand. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  my  subject  remains 
undisposed  of,  and  that  is  the  national  bank  notes.  This  branch 
alone  would  furnish  material  for  a  lengthy  article,  and  as  this 
paper  has  already  reached  sufficient  length  I  shall  have  to  defer 
its  consideration  to  another  time. 

E.  L.  Beotob. 
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BY  MRS.  ELLA  W.  WINSTON. 

THE  W.  0.  T.  TJ.,  with  its  great  army  of  members,  with  its 
missionaries  organizing  unions  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
has  good  reason  to  feel  discouraged,  if  its  object  be,  as  is 
claimed,  the  suppression  of  intemperance.  As  high  an  authority 
as  Frances  E.  Willard  admits  ''There  never  was  so  much  liquor 
manufactured  in  any  one  year  since  time  began  as  in  the  year 
1893,  and  as  a  consequence  never  did  so  much  liquor  flow  down 
the  people's  throats  as  in  this  same  year  of  grace."  In  many 
places  where  prohibition  has  been  introduced  it  has  been 
abandoned.  In  states  where  a  popular  vote  has  been  given  for 
constitutional  prohibition  they  have  failed  to  enact  the  law. 
There  is  at  present  before  the  legislature  of  Iowa  a  substitute 
for  their  prohibitory  law.  A  recent  writer  in  the  New  York 
Independent^  on  the  ''State  of  the  Temperance  Gause,"  says, 
"It  is  as  clear  as  demonstration  can  make  it,  that  neither 
statutory  restriction  nor  any  form  of  prohibition  does  or  can  in- 
sure total  abstinence."  A  prominent  physician  of  New  York 
City  admits  that  "all  competent  authorities  agree  that  drunken- 
ness is  increasing."  And  this  in  spite  of  the  great  effort  that 
the  women  of  the  world  are  making  to  eradicate  it  I 

Why  has  the  W.  0.  T.  TJ.  accomplished  so  little  for  the  cause 
of  temperance  Y  It  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  have 
done  something  toward  the  suppression  of  intemperance  if  it  has 
within  it  the  power  for  such  work.  In  its  ranks  are  women  of 
ability  and  culture.  They  use  the  name  of  Christ  as  evidence  of 
their  belief.  But  while  these  educated  and  Christian  women 
are  giving  their  time  and  lives  to  the  work  of  improving  their 
race,  children  are  being  born  into  misery  and  wretchedness,  who 
are  constantly  supplying  work  for  these  benevolent  individuals. 
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These  women,  banded  together,  as  they  claim,  for  the  relief  of 
the  world's  unfortunates,  have  not  realized  results  commensurate 
with  their  efforts.  They  have  proved  themselves  unable  to  lay 
healing  hands  on  the  world's  woe  and  heartache. 

Is  the  W.  0.  T.  TJ.  discouraged  t  BTot  at  all.  Miss  Willard, 
after  admitting  the  increase  of  intemperance,  comforts  herself  by 
assigning  the  following  reasons  as  the  cause  therefor :  There 
was  a  presidential  campaign  last  year,  which  '<  always  lowers 
the  moral  atmosphere  for  a  year  before  it  begins,  and  a  year 
after  it  is  over."  This  year  there  was  a  financial  panic,  and  a 
World's  Fair  in  Gliicago.  It  needs  a  wise  logician  to  understand 
just  how  these  causes  work  to  increase  intemperance  ;  but  Miss 
Willard  should  know,  if  any  one  does.  So  the  W.  0.  T.  TJ.,  re- 
gardless of  its  record  of  failure,  will  strive  on  with  unwearied 
zeal  to  conquer  the  world  for  temperance.  It  has  unshaken  faith 
in  what  it  believes  to  be  its  greatest  need.  Its  leaders  have 
many  times  informed  the  people  of  their  lacking  weapon,  and 
the  majority  of  the  members  agree  with  the  leaders.  They  want 
the  ballot  Give  woman  the  ballot,  and  the  world's  redemption 
from  drunkenness  is  assured.  The  women  of  Colorado  are,  as 
they  say,  fitted  out  with  <Hhe  weapon  of  power,"  and  one  state 
is  to  be  purified  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  bor- 
ders. For  some  unexplained  reason  this  purifying  process  has 
not  occurred  in  Wyoming,  where  women  have  enjoyed  the  use 
of  the  '^weapon  of  power"  for  some  time.  Nevertheless  it  is 
confidently  asserted  that  Colorado  is  to  be  cleansed.  And  onf3 
enthusiastic  woman  has  allowed  herself  and  her  sisters  five  years 
in  which  to  do  the  work. 

Will  woman's  ballot  accomplish  what  its  advocates  claim  Y 
Or  will  it  fail  in  the  suppression  of  intemperance  as  other  means 
have  Y  The  subject  is  worthy  of  investigation.  If  all  women 
were  wise,  intelligent^  and  pure  themselves,  woman's  ballot  might 
have  a  beneficent  inflaence.  It  is  doubtful,  liowever,  if  the 
strongest  advocate  of  equal  suffrage  dare  affirm  that  a  majority 
of  women  possess  these  qualifications.  It  has  not  been  satisfeu)- 
torily  shown  that  a  majority  of  women  wish  the  ballot.  Neither 
has  it  been  shown  that  in  case  they  did  wish  it,  a  majority  of 
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them  would  vote  for  prohibition.  In  Colorado,  where  woman's 
ballot  is  expected  to  do  so  mach  for  temperance  at  the  present 
time,  the  Germans  are  organizing  to  offeet  the  vote  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  XT.  by  German  women,  who  will  vote  according  to  the  wishes 
of  their  male  relatives. 

The  skeptical  mind  can  not  refrain  from  inquiring  about  those 
8,373  women  arrested  in  the  streets  of  London,  in  one  year,  for 
being  drunk  and  disorderly,  that  Miss  Willard  told  of  in  her 
oi>ening  address  before  the  National  W.  G.  T.  U.  Gonvention, 
held  in  Denver,  1892,  and  asking  what  sort  of  temperance  voters 
they  would  make.  Is  London  the  only  city  that  has  such  an 
array  of  drunken  and  disorderly  women  on  its  streets  Y  Or  have 
other  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  world  numbers  pro- 
portional to  their  sizeY  If  so,  it  looks  as  if  there  might  be  a 
good  many  women  who  would  not  vote  for  temperance  measures, 
and  the  world's  redemption  from  drunkenness  might  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed,  even  with  the  ballot  granted  to  woman. 

All  who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Miss  Willard  have 
probably  heard  her  speak  of  her  mother,  and  know  that  she 
habitually  ascribes  whatever  is  worthy  in  her  own  life  to  the 
influence  her  mother  exerted  over  her.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
one  so  fortunate  should  view  all  mothers  through  the  radiance 
which  her  own  cast  around  her.  And  yet  it  is  strange  that 
the  thought  never  occurs  to  Miss  Willard  that  if  the  average 
man  and  woman  had  possessed  a  mother  like  hers,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  Frances  Willard  spending  her  life  trying  to  save 
the  fallen.  Strange  she  never  seems  to  see  that  the  world  has 
greater  need  of  wise  mothers  than  it  has  of  any  sort  of  voters. 
It  is  quite  unlikely  that  children  born  of  women  of  which  her 
mother  was  a  type  would  ever  be  in  need  of  special  reform 
efforts  from  outsiders.  Talk  as  much  as  she  may  of  protection 
for  the  homes  of  the  nation,  her  home  needed  no  such  protec- 
tion. There  w^s  no  likelihood  that  she  or  her  brother  would 
ever  go  to  a  saloon  from  their  home.  They  were  firmly 
anchored.     The  noble  mother  held  them  to  the  right 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  W.  C.  T.  XJ.  speakers  say,  *'The 
men  make  the  laws  and  they  license  the  saloons,  and  the  women 
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have  no  chance  to  stem  the  evil  tide^  work  as  they  may."  And 
here  is  another  strange  thing.  All  these  sinful  legislators  were 
at  one  time  wholly  under  woman's  inflaenoe.  There  was  a  time 
when  woman  might  have  made  them  what  she  would.  But  we 
are  also  told  they  went  into  the  world  and  the  evil  influences 
ruined  them.  Why  were  not  such  men  kept^  as  Frances 
Willard  has  been,  by  the  power  of  their  mother's  influence  Y 
Because  their  mothers  were  not  like  hers.  If  they  had  been,  in 
all  probability  these  men  would  have  been  as  noble  as  Miss 
Willard.  Well,  perhaps  their  mothers  were  not  properly 
trained.  Very  likely.  But  their  mothers  were  bom  of  women, 
and  might  have  been  trained  to  be  whatever  the  mother  wished. 

Woman  can  not  shirk  her  responsibility  in  this  matter,  or 
ignore  it  Lay  the  blame  on  the  tyrant  man ;  do  what  she  may, 
there  is  at  bottom  nature's  inexorable  law,  which  will  not  be 
repealed.  So  long  as  women  bear  the  children  of  the  world,  so 
long  must  they  be  held  responsible  for  the  sort  of  people  in  the 
world.  It  is  useless  to  say  the  fathers  corrupt  the  children, 
thereby  nullifying  the  good  influences  of  the  mothers.  All 
these  fathers  had  mothers,  who  might  and  should  have  trained 
their  sons  to  nobler  work  in  life  than  that  of  corrupting  their 
own  of&pring,  either  by  the  force  of  heredity  or  any  other  force. 
Any  mother  has  the  power  to  give  her  child  before  its  birth  a 
character  no  father  can  contaminate.  This  is  woman's  power 
and  woman's  burden,  and  the  wonder  is  that  any  woman,  know- 
ing this,  can  ever  demand  more  power  for  her  sex.  . 

Knowing,  too,  the  use  that  so  many  women  make  of  their  in- 
herent rights,  in  these  days  of  constantly  widening  avenues  for 
woman's  work,  it  is  quite  old-fashioned  to  remark,  ''that  the 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is  the  hand  that  moves  the  world." 
Still  it  is  true,  and  being  so,  it  bears  reiteration.  And  until 
the  hands  rocking  cradles  realize  their  power,  and  learn  that 
the  word  temperance  means  making  the  immortal  souls  intrusted 
to  their  care  fit  temples  for  the  indwelling  of  Gk>d's  Holy  Spirit, 
there  will  not  be  radical  temx>erance  reformation  in  this  coun- 
try, nor  any  other,  let  the  women  meet  in  multiplex  organiza- 
tions from  now  until  the  end  of  time. 
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Ooe  mother  training  her  children  for  purity  and  nsefulnefis  i& 
a  greater  factor  for  good  than  any  organization  however  power- 
ful. **Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.''  They  go 
out  to  form  homes  like  the  one  their  mother  made  for  them^  and 
thuS;  in  ever  widening  circles,  the  good  influence  extends. 
Victor  Hago  spoke  truly  when  he  said  :  ''All  the  nuns  in  the 
world  are  not  worth  as  much  as  one  mother  in  the  formation  of 
a  young  girl's  soul All  the  crimes  of  the  man  be- 
gin in  the  vagabondage  of  the  child The  two  prime 

f auctions  of  the  state  are  the  nurse  and  the  schoolmaster." 

One  scans  in  vain  the  long  list  of  works  and  reforms  in  which 
women  are  now  engaged  for  some  society  or  club  which  has  for 
its  object  the  training  of  girls  for  motherhood.  The  impressing 
upon  their  minds  during  the  formation  period  of  their  character 
the  power  they  may  exert  over  children  yet  unborn.  Among 
the  multitude  of  women  eager  for  reform,  anxious  to  alleviate 
human  misery,  not  one  seems  to  realize  the  importance  of  such 
work.  It  is  not  discussed  in  their  congresses  or  associations. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  their  spoken  or  printed  addresses.  Girls 
are  taught  to  be  everything  but  mothers.  And  when  they  be- 
come mothers,  in  the  msyority  of  cases  they  are  totally  ignorant 
of  their  responsibility  to  their  ofGspring,  both  before  and  after 
birth. 

Suppose  that  the  work  done  by  the  W.  0.  T.  TJ.  since  its  or- 
ganization, instead  of  vain  endeavors  to  secure  legislation  pro- 
hibiting intemperance,  had  spent  at  least  a  portion  of  its  ener- 
gies on  those  who  have  become  mothers  in  the  meantime  ]  sup- 
pose they  had  even  once  told  those  mothers  that  they  possessed 
the  power  to  so  train  their  children  that  there  would  never  be 
need  of  temperance  legislation  for  them.  If,  instead  of  teach- 
ing young  girls  that  the  ballot  was  their  all-important  need, 
they  had  aronsed  in  them  a  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the  ma- 
ternal relation,  might  not  the  record  of  the  past  have  been  one 
of  advancement  Y 

It  is  but  folly  to  expend  energies  where  by  natural  law  no 
change  can  occur.  If  you  plant  an  acorn  you  will  raise  an  oak, 
and  no  amount  of  effort  can  ever  make  an  elm  or  a  maple  of  it. 
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or  aught  save  an  oak.  For  of  old  it  was  written,  <^  Whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  If  the  seeds  of  intem- 
perance are  being  sown,  it  is  bat  reasonable  to  expect  a  harvest 
of  intemperance.  Let  those  who  are  earnestly  striving  to  re- 
form the  race  reflect  on  the  homes  of  which  they  have  knowl- 
edge, and  decide  whether  the  majority  of  boys  are  being  so 
reared  that  when  they  are  subjected  to  the  world's  influence, 
they  will  naturally  gravitate  toward  the  saloons,  or  whether, 
as  far  as  they  are  personally  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference 
if  there  are  saloons  or  not,  they  would  never  enter  them. 

The  women  who  are  striving  to  reform  the  world  have  been 
so  intent  on  the  ^' pound  of  cure"  that  they  have  altogether 
overlooked  the  *' ounce  of  prevention."  They  are  making 
herculean  efforts  to  cleanse  a  stream  which  is  constantly  receiv- 
ing impure  supplies.  They  seem  to  consider  it  not  worth  their 
while  to  bestow  any  attention  on  the  headwaters  of  this  same 
stream.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  saloon  has  many  patrons 
from  W.  G.  T.  U.  homes,  the  mothers  in  such  homes  having 
been  so  engrossed  with  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation  that 
they  had  no  time  for  individual  work  with  their  own  sons. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  so  important  that  girls  should 
be  early  taught  the  responsibilities  of  motherhood  Y  Because  it 
constantly  happens  that  the  girls  of  one  generation  are  the 
mothers  of  the  next,  and  any  radical  change  in  the  national  life 
will  come  through  these  girls  ;  through  the  homes  that  they  will 
make  and  through  their  children.  The  majority  of  girls  become 
wives,  and  the  majority  of  wives  become  mothers.  Let  the 
women  who  do  not  marry,  either  from  lack  of  inclination  or 
whatever  reason,  follow  their  tastes.  Let  the  flelds  where  they 
would  work  be  open  to  them.  For  work  well  done  let  them  be 
well  paid.  But  such  women,  noble  and  gifted  as  many  of  them 
are,  philanthropic  and  uplifting  as  is  much  of  their  work,  can 
never  have  but  a  minimum  of  influence  upon  their  race.  And 
for  good  reasons.  They  begin  their  work  with  those  whose 
characters  are  partially,  if  not  altogether,  formed.  So  their  in- 
fluence must  always  be  secondary.  But  when  a  women  mar- 
ries, as  the  majority  of  women  do  and  will,  when  she  invokes 
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maternity,  as  she  does  by  entering  the  marriage  relation,  she 
need  never  ask  for  more  power,  or  for  a  larger  field  of  nsefol- 
ness.  For  she  who  has  the  fashioning  of  a  human  soul,  she  who 
realizes  the  strength  and  mystery  of  prenatal  influences,  has  such 
an  overwhelming  responsibility  resting  upon  her,  that  instead 
of  asking  for  more  she  may  well  exclaim  that  she  already 
has  too  much,  and  shrink  from  the  burden  of  nature.  Woman 
is  the  power  in  the  home.  She  has  an  influence  over  her  chil- 
dren that  their  fathers  can  never  have.  It  was  so  intended  by 
the  Greater,  and  it  must  so  remain. 

In  this  age  of  reforms  let  us  have  a  reform  among  the  girls 
who  marry.  Let  but  a  generation  of  them  be  so  trained  that 
they  shall  ask  on  the  eve  of  maternity  as  did  Manoah  of  old, 
''How  shall  we  order  the  child,  and  how  shall  we  do  unto 
himt"  And  let  Hannah's  words  be  the  answer,  ''As  long  as 
he  liveth  he  shall  be  lent  unto  the  Lord."  If  this  could  be,  we 
should  have  in  the  next  generation  a  lessening  of  intemperance 
and  crime  which  would  wonderfully  surpass  the  results  of  well- 
meant  but  mistaken  ideas  of  reform  and  legislation. 

If  children  are  being  bom  with  vicious  tendencies  and  such 
traits  are  not  subdued  by  proper  training  after  birth,  we  are  as 
sure  to  have  national  intemperance  and  crime  as  we  are  to  raise 
wheat  from  the  seed  of  wheat,  or  com  from  corn.  Legislation 
may  put  a  Check  on  crime,  but  it  cannot  purify  human  life. 

When  Timothy  Dwight  of  Yale  Oollege  was  asked  how  he 
was  educated,  he  replied,  "My  answer  to  the  question  ends 
where  it  began.  I  had  the  right  mother."  From  what  sort  of 
homes  come  the  children  who  drink  and  steal  and  lie  t  Who 
fill  the  jails  and  houses  of  crime  t  Had  they,  like  Timothy 
Dwight,  "the  right  mother"!  Can  such  men  and  women  say 
with  Frances  Willard,  when  she  dedicates  the  self* told  story  of 
her  beautiful  life  to  her  mother  : 

"  There  is  one 
Face,  that  duly  as  the  sun 
Rose  up  for  me  since  life  begun. 
One  royal  heart,  that  never  failed  me  yet  '*  ? 

There  is  no  lack  of  sin  and  misery  in  the  world,  but  the 
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remedy  does  not  lie  in  the  ballot-box.  Where  does  it  lie  t  In 
indi\ridnal  effort  The  good  in  this  world  has  been  wrought 
that  way,  and,  alas,  the  wrong  also.  When  the  number  of 
individuals  who  work  for  righteousness  exceed  those  who  do 
not,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  righteousness  abound.  The 
problem  of  how  to  reform  and  advance  the  race  will  be  solved 
through  the  home  or  it  will  remain  unsolved.  Suppose  that 
woman  is  granted  the  ballot,  does  that  increase  her  power  with 
her  children  t  Oan  she  not,  if  she  will,  do  as  much  for  them 
without  it  as  she  can  with  itt  The  women  who  have  homes 
and  children  do  not  need  more  power.  Of  those  without  homes 
it  may  be  a  pleasant  fiction  to  imagine  that  they  are  all  pure  and 
wise,  and  that  an  increase  of  their  power  would  necessarily 
imply  an  increase  of  beneficent  influences.  But  the  stubborn 
fact  remains  that  among  this  class  of  women  are  to  be  found 
many  dangerously  wicked  examples.  If  women  wish  to  redeem 
the  world  they  can  do  so  without  the  ballot  For  a  woman  who 
would  be  a  power  for  good  with  a  ballot  may  be  one  without  it 
When  a  majority  of  women  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  highest 
good  in  life  the  world  will  not  have  long  to  wait  for  an  era  of 
purity  and  peace. 

The  W.  G.  T.  IT.  demands  the  ballot  as  its  greatest  need. 
But  it  is  wrong.  It  has  neglected  the  near  for  the  remote.  It 
clamors  for  universal  protection  of  homes,  when  it  should  teach 
that  each  home  has  power  to  protect  itself.  Men  and  boys  are 
not  forced  to  go  to  saloons.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  those  who 
go  there  do  so  from  choice.  They  find  there  a  congenial  ele- 
ment, and  gratification  for  natural  tastes.  They  might  have 
been  trained  differently,  but  they  were  not.  So  long  as  people 
want  saloons,  so  long  will  there  be  saloons  for  them.  There 
must  be  a  public  sentiment  for  temperance  before  prohibitory 
laws  can  be  enforced.  In  a  republican  form  of  government  the 
laws  will  be  for  the  majority. 

(Mrs.)  Ella  Winston. 
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COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION. 

BY  D.   M.   FBEDEAIKSEN. 

IN  SENTENCING  two  strikers  to  forty  days'  imprisonment 
Judge  Orosscnp  said:  '*I  don't  think  that  any  man  is 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  laboring  man  than  I  am.  I  was 
bom  among  them  and  I  know  something  of  their  hardships  and 
feelings.  But  I  cannot  understand  how  these  people  after  being 
a  long  time  in  one  employment  fall  into  the  misconception  that 
their  job  belongs  to  them.  But,  with  that  misconception,  I  can 
see  how  they  believe  what  is  called  the  eleventh  commandment, 
<  Take  not  your  brother's  job.'  Yet,  after  all,  that  is  not  the 
law  of  the  land." 

This  indicates  exactly  the  point  at  issue.  The  strikers  in 
Chicago  this  summer,  and  with  them  most  of  the  laboring  peo- 
ple of  the  western  cities,  thought  they  had  certain  moral  rights, 
not  enforcible  by  law,  but  which  had  for  a  number  of  years  been 
successfully  enforced  by  the  unions,  but  as  this  was  not  the  law 
of  the  land  they  were  hopelessly  defeated.  Each  one  thought 
he  had  certain  rights  to  his  position,  his  job,  which  the  employ- 
ers were  bound  to  respect  This  has  gone  so  far  that  in  the  iron 
industry  in  Ohio,  for  instance,  there  are  cases  where  the  em- 
ployee virtually  does  own  his  job,  where  the  employer  has  no 
voice  whatever  in  the  employment  of  the  assistant  of  certain 
employees ;  so  that  the  man  who  does  the  work  over  night  is 
accountable  only  to  the  one  who  does  it  during  the  day,  ^'be- 
cause it  his  job,"  and  the  wages  in  the  iron  industry  have  risen 
simultaneously  with  the  strengthening  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association,  so  that  according  to  the  census  figures  of  1890  the 
average  increase  in  the  wages  in  the  iron  industry,  in  the  states 
west  and  north  of  Ohio  inclusive,  from  1880  to  1890  has  been  43 
per  cent. 
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When  labor  qneBtions  are  so  earneetly  fought  oat  on  both 
sides  it  woold  be  narrow-minded  to  consider  these  difficulties  as 
riots  and  lawlessness  merely.  When  one  union  will  vote  to  give 
away  thousands  of  dollars  to  another,  when  thousands  of  men 
go  out  on  a  sympathetic  strike,  and  are  ready  to  resort  to  vio- 
lence and  to  lay  themselves  o^n  to  criminal  prosecution,  merely 
to  help  others  to  obtain  their  supposed  rights,  it  shows  that  the 
conscience  of  the  laboring  part  of  the  community  has  reached 
such  a  point  that  the  questions  at  issue  should  be  regarded  not  as 
a  mere  private  difference  between  employer  and  employee,  but 
as  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong  to  be  regulated  by  the  public. 
II  '^  Oompulsory  arbitration,"  says  Mr.  Springer  of  Illinois  in  a 
recent  interview,  '^  has  been  suggested,  but  that  seems  impossi- 
ble without  an  amendment  to  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  even  in  that  event  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
theory  of  government  to  compel  x>6r8ons  to  work  at  a  less  rate 
of  wages  than  they  are  willing  to  receive,  or  to  compel  employ- 
ers to  pay  more  wages  than  they  are  able  to  give.  In  my 
opinion  no  new  i)enal  law  will  be  enacted,  nor  is  it  proper  for 
Congress  to  create  rights  or  obligations  which  do  not  now  exist. 
The  only  arbitration  possible  is  where  each  party  is  willing  to 
submit  a  disputed  question  for  the  decision  of  outsiders,  etc" 
\^  But  voluntary  arbitration  does  not  famish  a  remedy  unless 
both  sides  consent  to  resort  to  it,  which  experience  shows  is 
rarely  the  case,  and  so  a  large  number  of  people  are  now  of  the 
opinion  that,  in  spite  of  what  Mr.  Springer  says,  the  best  solu- 
tion will  probably  be  that  these  employment  questions  shall  be 
settled  in  court,  exactly  as  property  questions  are  settled  now,  / 
so  that  a  lawsuit  may  take  the  place  of  the  strike  as  a  means  of 
settling  labor  differences.  ||  This  proposition  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered seriously,  and  I  have  written  this  paper  in  order  to  see 
how  far  such  legislation  is  practicable  and  within  the  scoi>e  of 
sound  political  economy. 

All  laws  of  property  have  been  gradually,  and  some  quite  re- 
cently, developed.  '<  The  soil,"  said  the  Omahas,  ^Mslike  the 
water,  like  the  fire,  which  cannot  be  sold."  And  in  the  com- 
parative history  of  institutions,  the  slow  rise  of  a  custom  until  it 
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grows  and  crystallizeB  into  an  instatution  or  a  law  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  to  observe.  It  takes  place  either  qnietly 
or  after  a  struggle  in  which  each  side  is  fighting  for  what  it  con- 
siders its  rights.  It  is  only  after  and  often  through  lawlessness 
that  laws  have  been  established.  From  promiscnonsness  and 
abductions  have  been  evolved  the  family,  with  laws  of  mar- 
riage and  inheritance ;  from  the  Witenagemot  has  sprung  the 
English  Parliament ;  and  the  greatest  of  all  constitutional  docu- 
mentSy  the  American  Oonstitution,  is  the  historical  outcome  of 
the  Boston  Tea  Party,  an  act  entirely  lawless  in  itself. 

The  laws  affecting  the  descent  of  landed  property  have  been 
gradually  evolved.  Upon  the  death  of  the  vassal  the  lord  could 
at  first  grant  the  fief  to  whomsoever  he  chose,  but  almost  imper- 
ceptibly his  rights  were  limited  and  prescribed,  so  that  he  could 
only  levy  reasonable  fines,  which  at  last  ceased,  leaving  landed 
property  descending  from  father  to  son,  almost  as  if  the  feudal 
lord  had  never  existed. 

We  do  not  even  have  to  go  back  to  the  dark  ages  on  the  Oon- 
tinent  or  to  the  feudal  times,  to  find  instances  of  how  laws  and 
institutions  originate  and  how  even  our  apparently  most  vested 
rights  have  sometimes  been  altered  as  new  conditions  arose 
necessitating  it  The  '<  Winners  of  the  West,"  the  squatters, 
who  went  out  on  land  they  knew  not  whose,  ready  to  defend 
their  occupancy  with  their  shotguns,  had  at  times  a  stronger  and 
better  recognized  '^de  facto"  title  to  this  land  than  he  who  had 
bought  it  from  the  government.  At  Milwaukee,  back  in  the 
forties,  the  squatters  formed  an  association  to  protect  their  titles, 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  squatter's  title  was  better  situated  than 
if  he  had  had  a  legal  one.  The  Homestead  Law  finally  gave 
legal  recognition  to  the  rights  of  squatters  on  public  land.  Sim- 
ilarly, according  to  the  unwritten  ethics  of  the  West,  the  land 
grant  railroads  have  been  compelled  to  deal  very  gingerly  with 
the  squatters  on  their  land,  giving  them  invariably  not  only  the 
first  right  to  buy  it,  but  almost  their  own  time  in  which  to  pay 
for  it  So  also  the  United  States  mining  laws — ^the  location  of 
claims,  etc — were  established  by  custom  and  were  in  force  in 
Oalifornia  before  their  enactment  as  laws. 
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If  yoQ  go  into  the  woods  of  Maine  to-day  yon  may  hear  yonr 
gnide  tell  yon  that  he  has  the  sole  right  to  kill  the  beaver  at  a 
certain  dam.  Does  he  own  the  landt  No,  bnt  he  has  killed 
the  beaver  there  the  last  two  years,  a  man  who  is  now  dead  hav- 
ing killed  it  every  year  for  over  fifteen  years  back.  By  the  un- 
written law  of  cnstom  that  gnide  has  a  proprietary  interest  in 
that  beaver,  in  which  it  would  not  be  safe  to  disturb  him. 

Thus  our  institutions  have  arisen,  and  thus  customs  are  also 
being  formed  to-day  which  will  later  be  enacted  into  laws  or 
perpetuated  by  legal  decisions.  Our  economic  conditions  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  complexity.  Dealers  in  lamps  take  the 
lamp  bosiness  away  from  the  dealers  in  crockery,  and  dealers  in 
electrical  lamps  or  in  railroad  lamps  si>ecialize  the  business  still 
further.  It  must  be  admitted  that  our  great  manufacturing  in- 
dustries and  transportation  organizations  present  conditions 
to-day  that  were  entirely  unknown  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  all 
these  changes  as  they  go  on  call  for  new  laws  to  correspond  with 
the  altered  conditions. 

H  The  smaller  industries  and  factories  evidently  cannot  be 
dealt  with  under  a  compulsory  arbitration  law.  Here  matters 
must  take  their  course  under  our  preiS^nt  laws,  but  in  the  large 
industries,  the  railroads,  etc.,  existing  conditions  of  employ- 
ment have  in  many  cases  through  the  inflaence  of  the  unions 
assumed  a  sufficiently  definite  form  to  make  legal  regulation 
possible. 

Many  are  now  in  favor  of  a  codification  of  these  customs,  in 
favor  of  laws  to  protect  the  men  against  being  arbitrarily  dis- 
charged without  damages  and  without  a  hearing,  laws  under 
which  the  courts  can  settle  when  the  employer  can  rednce  the 
wages  of  his  men  and  when  he  must  raise  them,  laws  which  in 
such  instances  as  the  case  mentioned  in  the  iron  industry  in 
Ohio  would  protect  the  employee  in  the  ownership  of  his  job,  in 
which  he  is  already  well  confirmed  to  all  practical  purposes, 
and  to  retain  which  he  and  his  friends  might  be  ready  to  resort 
to  violence. 

A  special  act  recently  passed  by  the  Norwegian  Storthing 
ordering  a  certain  manufacturer  to  pay  damages  of  10,000  kroner 
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to  100  employees  discharged  by  him  for  voting  the  wrong  way, 
illustrates  this  view  of  the  matter. 

The  employers  having  the  ablest  counsel  would  probably 
suffer  no  injustice  in  the  trial  of  such  cases,  and  the  legal  ex- 
pense involved  to  both  employers  and  employees  would  un- 
doubtedly be  light  in  comparison  with  what  is  entailed  by  the 
present  methods  of  strikes  and  lawlessness.  In  fact,  without 
any  doubt  the  main  effect  of  these  as  other  laws,  civil  as  well  as 
criminal,  would  be  in  the  deterrent  influence  that  they  would 
have. 

The  laws  forbidding  unjust  discrimination  by  railroads  were 
opposed  as  interfering  with  the  right  of  the  railroads  to  manage 
their  own  business,  but  are  now  recognized  to  be  beneficial,  and 
have  been  enforced  with  fair  success. 

SO)  also,  there  is  no  reason  why  laws  prohibiting  unjust  dis- 
crimination by  a  company  among  its  employees  could  not  be 
enforced.  And  when  there  are  existing  customs  which  in  most 
cases  are  not  broken,  and  which  cannot  be  broken  without 
resulting  in  violence,  the  law  ought  to  recognize  these  customs. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  that  no  one  shall  be  discharged  for  be- 
longing to  a  union  or  for  acting  on  a  grievance  committee  of  his 
union.  And  when  an  employee  practically  owns  a  job,  or  at 
least  has  some  interest  in  it  which  is  admittedly  recognized  in 
actual  business  life,  this  condition  might  as  well  be  legally 
recognized. 

That  the  unions  often  make  grotesque  mistakes,  striking  when 
the  state  of  trade  offers  no  justification  for  it  whatever,  or  by 
demanding  terms  which  no  prudent  employer  could  possibly 
consent  to,  must  be  granted,  and  for  this  reason  also  the  de- 
cision of  these  questions  by  the  judiciary  might  be  a  step  in 
advance.  It  might  be  best  to  have  legislation  under  which  the 
unions  as  such  were  not  recognized  at  all.  But  at  all  events  it 
is  desirable  that  existing  customs  be  ascertained,  codified,  and 
enacted  into  laws  as  far  as  possible,  because  in  many  cases  this 
might  save  the  community  from  strikes  that  are  ruinous  to  our 
complicated  modern  business  interests.     1 1 

It  is  surely  important  to  realize  whither  we  are  drifting  and 
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to  take  measares  accordingly.  [^  The  demand  for  compulsory 
arbitration  is  really  for  legislation  in  the  direction  of  recog- 
nizing the  laborer's  interest  in,  and  we  might  almost  say  owner- 
ship of,  his  job.  The  constant  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
*' protection"  of  the  laborer  have  of  course  helped  this  notion 
to  spread.  And  as  there  would  be  no  legal  difficulties  prevent- 
ing the  courts  from  awarding  proper  damages  to  an  employee 
unjustly  discharged,^!  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  economic 
aspect  of  this  proposed  revolution  of  our  present  industrial 
system — for  this  it  certainly  is,  even  if  it  has  already  imper- 
ceptibly taken  effect  in  many  lines  of  industry. 

If  we  come  to  the  i>ost-office  we  see  a  set  of  employees  well- 
paid,  satisfied,  a  successful  institution.  They  are  i>aid  more 
than  the  average  clerk  or  messenger,  and  it  is  evident  that  some 
one,  the  general  public,  pays  the  difference.  So,  also,  it  must 
be  understood  that  such  an  increase  by  law  of  the  wages  of  men 
as  the  above  proposition  of  compulsory  arbitration  involves, 
must  he  paid  for  by  somebodyj  viz.,  by  the  general  public,  the 
consumers,  in  the  form  of  increased  prices  for  the  articles  pro- 
duced by  these  favored  employees. 

But  if  the  public,  the  voters,  decide  to  suffer  this  increase  in 
order  to  better  the  condition  of  these  workingmen,  why  object 
to  itt  May  it  not  be  better  for  the  community  to  pay  slightly 
higher  prices  with  this  end  in  view  t  Is  it  not  probably  better 
for  the  community  that  the  railroad  engineers,  for  instance, 
should,  chiefiy  through  the  influence  of  their  unions  and  through 
existing  customs  established  by  those  unions,  receive  from  $80 
to  $150  a  month,  as  now,  than  that  they  should  receive  only  the 
wages  of  common  mechanics  or  laborers  t 

II  An  employer  evidently  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  a  certain 
scale  of  wages  if  he  prefers  to  shut  down,  but  the  law  can  say 
to  him,  ^^  Unless  you  will  pay  fair  wages  you  must  shut  down  or 
stop  business,  or  go  into  some  other  business  to  which  this  act 
does  not  apply."  And  thus  through  increasing  the  price  of  the 
products,  the  condition  of  laborers  can  be  regulated  in  large  in- 
dustries where  such  laws  can  be  enforced.    It  will  be  a  case 

•  Bee  an  article  by  Judge  L.  Dexter,  Journal  of  Social  Seiencet  October,  1801. 
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analogooB  to  the  internal  revenne  on  whisky,  which  is  paid  by 
the  consamer,  not,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of 
the  distiller,  bat  to  the  government.  // 

//  There  is  no  bad  political  economy  in  the  whisky  tax,  neither 
wonld  there  be  in  snch  labor  legislation,  such  oompnlsory  arbi- 
tration, as  is  now  demanded  by  thonsands  of  workingmen.  The 
only  qneetion  is,  Can  sach  legislation  be  enforced,  how  far-reach- 
ing shoold  it  be,  and  do  the  voters  want  itt   /; 

The  interstate  commerce  law  was  for  a  number  of  years  en- 
forced with  fair  success.  And  when  we  look  at  the  matters  it  is 
proposed  to  settle  by  compulsory  arbitration,  questions  of  un- 
just discharge  without  cause,  questions  of  danger  to  life  and 
limb  of  the  employees,  and  questions  of  the  amount  of  wages 
to  be  i>aid,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  can  be  likewise  dealt 
with.  If  the  courts  can  determine  whether  railroad  rates  are 
reasonable  or  not,  they  can  also  judge  as  to  the  reasonableness 
of  a  proposed  scale  of  wages.  The  questions  now  referred  to 
masters  in  chancery  in  equity  proceedings  are  often  more  com- 
plicated than  these  would  be. 

In  fact,  as  the  business  life  of  the  nation  is  developing,  as 
trusts  and  combinations  increase  and  gain  strength,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  that  the  courts  should  have  increased  power  to 
deal  with  what  are  apparently  private  vested  rights. 

Trusts  are  both  necessary  and  useful,  they  save  needless  ex- 
pense, they  regulate  the  output,  prevent  extreme  fluctuations  in 
prices,  and,  what  is  more,  they  cannot  be  prevented.  They  can 
be  regulated,  however,  and  must  be  regulated,  because  an  un- 
regulated trust  is  as  powerftQ  to  tax  the  community  as  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  The  increased  price  exacted — or  the  decrease  in 
price  which  is  prevented — constitutes  a  tax  exactly  like  the  cus- 
toms tariff  The  trusts  can  be  safely  left  alone,  but  their  profits 
must  be  r^ulated  together  with  the  price  of  their  products. 

How  to  do  this  is  the  great  question  of  the  future,  and  can 
there  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  best  aid  and  assistance  for  the 
community  for  this  purpose  will  come  from  the  employees  of 
the  great  corporations  themselves  t  The  testimony  of  these 
men  before  the  masters  in  chancery  of  the  compulsory  arbitra- 
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tion  courts  of  the  future,  fnXven  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their 
own  wages  to  be  unreasonably  low,  will  enable  us  to  regulate 
the  profits  of  the  trusts  and  will  furnish  evidence  which 
might  not  otherwise  be  easily  obtained. 

I  have  now  tried  to  see  how  far  compulsory  arbitration  is 
practicable  and  what  would  be  its  economic  effect.  The  ques- 
tion remains,  Will  the  voters  desire  such  class  legislation  in 
favor  of  the  laborers  in  the  large  industries  in  the  cities,  when 
the  effect  of  it  would  be  felt  more  or  less  by  all  other  members 
of  society  t 

After  all,  the  whole  matter  must  be  treated  as  a  practical 
question  rather  than  as  an  ethical  one.  When  the  feudal  yassal 
gradually  obtained  the  ownership  of  his  feudal  lord's  domain,  it 
was  not  because  he  had  any  better  right  to  it  than  the  lord.  It 
was  simply  because  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  matter  shaped 
itself,  and  the  way  which  was  seen  to  be  the  best  for  the  com- 
munity. 

//  We  regulate  child  labor,  sweat-shops,  forbid  men  and  women 
to  work  under  excessively  unsanitary  conditions,  and  the  step 
now  quite  generally  demanded  is  only  one  degree  removed  from 
such  legislation.     / 

//  The  fact  that  there  are  other  laborers  who  may  be  ready  to 
accept  the  wages  which  shall  by  the  court  of  arbitration  (by  the 
common  consent  of  the  community,  under  the  proposed  plan) 
be  decided  to  be  too  low,  need  not  deter  from  this  legislation, 
any  more  than  the  fact  that  there  are  women  who  are  willing  to 
work  fourteen  hours  a  day  for  thirty-five  cents  or  less  a  day, 
should  deter  from  prohibiting  sweat-shops.  In  fact,  the 
laborer's  job  would  then  be  analogous  to  the  vacant  lot  on 
which  hundreds  of  men  other  than  the  owner  would  to-day  be 
ready  to  build  were  they  permitted  to  do  so. 

If  the  standard  of  living  of  the  laborers  in  the  favored  lines 
of  employment  could  be  raised  without  lowering  that  of  those 
in  agricultural  and  other  pursuits,  on  whom  the  loss  would 
chiefly  fall,  a  real  gain  might  be  accomplished  and  the  con- 
ditions of  a  large  portion  of  the  working  classes  might  be 
bettered. 
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ff' 

^  There  Is  now  a  strong  sense  among  the  laboring  classes  that  it 

is  a  moral  wrong  to  take  a  striker's  place,  a  feeling  that  he  has 

almost  a  vested  right  in  his  job.    The  strength  of  such  existing 

customs  in  different  lines  should  be  the  guide  in  whatever  such 

legislation  may  be  attempted,  and  it  may  be  added  that  to  give 

the  laborers  a  vested  interest  in  their  jobs  such  as  they  demand 

is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  profit  sharing,  an  idea  favored  by 

all  economists.  (> 

There  are  at  present  many  things  pointing  toward  the 
laborer's  ownership  of  his  job  as  the '  condition  of  the  future  in 
certain  lines  of  industry,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  better  for 
us  to  jump  in  than  to  be  pushed  in.  If  this  shall  prove  to  be 
an  institution  now  in  the  process  of  development — and  the 
quickness  with  which  new  unions  are  formed  after  every  total 
and  crushing  defeat  of  the  old  ones  is  an  indication  in  that 
direction — then  the  sooner  l^al  recognition  is  given  to  existing 
conditions  in  this  respect,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  considerations  on  which  the  ques- 
tion of  state  interference  and  state  socialism  hinges  which  cannot 
be  treated  here.  //  All  that  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  is  that  the 
doctrine  of  compulsory  arbitration,  as  advocated  by  the  working- 
men,  will  bear  careful  criticism  much  better  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  and  that  by  the  payment  of  damages  under  the  legis- 
lation proposed,  compulsory  arbitration  need  in  no  way  interfere 
with  any  employer's  management  of  his  own  business.  Nor 
need  any  workingmen  be  compelled  to  work  for  less  than  they 
wish.  After  a  reduction  in  wages  has  been  allowed  by  a  com- 
pulsory arbitration  court,  any  vacancies  that  remain  may  be 
filled  by  the  unemployed.  Such  compulsory  arbitration  would 
simply  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  genuine  protection  of  certain 
laborers,  which  would  not  of  necessity  upset  or  greatly  alter 
our  present  business  methods.  || 

D.  M.  Fbedebtksen. 
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HISTORIAN  VON  HOIST'S  "AWAKENING":  ARE  LABOR'S 
CLAIMS  ANTI-SOCIAL? 

BY  VICTOR  YABROS. 

CAPAOITY  to  deal  philosophically  and  impartially  with 
historical  material  by  no  means  argues  capacity  for  simi- 
lar treatment  of  contemporary  issues.  That  it  is  easier  to  be 
just  and  fair  to  the  past  than  it  is  to  estimate  correctly  present 
movements,  is  a  truism.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  the 
duty  of  historians,  who  must  surely  recognize  and  realize  the 
importance  of  weighing  and  balancing  things  which  we  witness 
and  in  which  we  are  concerned,  to  refrain  from  hasty  verdicts 
and  judgments,  to  guard  against  the  influence  of  passion  and 
prejudice,  and  to  subject  impressions  to  the  strictest  tests. 
Prof,  von  Hoist's  review  of  the  late  railroad  strike  and  boycott 
(known  in  certain  reactionary  papers  as  the  ^^Debs  insurrec- 
tion'') in  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  published  by  the 
Chicago  University,  exemplifies  the  fatal  results  of  a  reckless 
disregard  of  this  duty.  What  reader  would  not  naturally  ex- 
pect from  Prof,  von  Hoist  a  calm,  clear,  dispassionate,  and 
severely  argumentative  discussion  of  the  great  issues  that  were 
involved  in  the  great  strike  t  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
writes  an  hysterical,  rhetorical,  rabid,  intemperate  philippic 
which  is  as  superficial  in  substance  as  it  is  objectionable  in 
style.  To  be  perfectly  plain  about  it.  Prof,  von  Holsf  s  essay  is 
almost  riotous  in  its  contempt  of  logic,  principle,  and  common 
sense.  This  is  a  serious  accusation,  but  I  expect  to  prove  it, 
even  to  those  who  totally  disagree  with  my  own  views  of  the 
strike.  I  shall  show  that  Prof,  von  Hoist's  conclusions  do  not 
at  all  follow  from  his  premises,  which  are  entirely  sound,  and 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  an  amount  of  question-begging  that 
would  be  astonishing  even  in  an  ignorant  writer  of  a  partisan 
newspaper's  editorials. 
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From  a  practical  point  of  view,  more  seriooB  and  important 
than  his  logical  fallacies  and  loose  thinking  is  Prof,  von  Holsf  s 
ontrageonsly  unjnst  assault  upon  (Governor  Altgeld  and  other 
officials  for  alleged  protection  to  rioters  and  encouragement  of 
crime.  Ev^ery  fair-minded  man  knows  that  the  governors  who 
protested  against  federal  interference  did  so  from  the  purest  and 
highest  of  motives;  they  sincerely  believed^  moreover,  that 
they  had  force  enough  to  maintain  order  and  protect  Intimate 
interests.  To  charge  them  with  deliberately  '^blocking  the  way 
of  the  legal  avengers  of  the  law"  is  silly  as  well  as  immoral. 
It  is  inexcusable  even  in  biased  and  irresponsible  newspapers ; 
on  the  part  of  a  scholar,  historian,  and  instructor  it  is  absolutely 
disgraceful. 

Prof,  von  Holsf  s  treatment  of  the  state  authorities  exempli- 
fies his  method  of  judging  men  and  tendencies,  and  I  have 
therefore  referred  to  it.  But  I  propose  to  confine  myself  strictly 
to  an  examination  of  his  case  against  organized  labor.  He 
starts  out  by  assuring  us  that  ''at  present  nothing  less  than  the 
preservation  of  society  is  at  issue,"  and  that  the  ''task"  organ- 
ized labor  is  working  at  is  "the  extinction  of  the  vital  principle 
of  society."  Ctotting  more  and  more  extravagant,  he  proceeds 
to  declare  that  labor  has  unfurled  "the  banner  of  anarchy,  and 
the  worst  kind  of  anarchy — socialistic  anarchy  under  the  guise 
of  'a  government  of  law,  and  under  the  protection  of  law.' "  These 
assertions  the  professor  undertakes  to  demonstrate,  and  he  finds 
all  the  facts  he  regards  as  necessary  to  his  conclusions  in  the  acts, 
declarations,  and  avowed  intentions  of  the  American  Bailway 
Union  and  other  labor  bodies. 

In  order  to  establish  beyond  question  that  organized  labor  is 
waging  war  upon  the  vital  principle  of  society  and  civilization. 
Prof,  von  Hoist,  properly  enough,  gives  us  his  definition  of 
society  as  he  conceives  it.  The  highest  type  of  commonwealth, 
he  says,  "  is  a  government  of  law,  in  the  sense  (1)  that  no  authority 
is  possessed  by  the  rulers  except  as  organs  of  the  law  ;  (2)  that 
all  the  members  of  the  commonwealth  are  equally  and  abso- 
lutely subject  to  the  law." 

To  many  such  a  government  of  law  by  no  means  represents 
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the  highest  type  of  oommonwealth.  Everything  depends  on 
what  ^'the  law,"  of  which  the  rulers  are  the  organs,  is — ^how 
closely  it  corresponds  to  the  '^ethical  law,"  which  science  form- 
ulates. There  is  an  equality  of  slavery  as  well  as  an  equality  of 
liberty.  Will  not  the  professor  accept  this  substitute  to  his 
formula:  ^'The  highest  tyi>e  of  commonwealth  is  a  society  in 
which  every  mau  has  the  highest  liberty  compatible  with  equal- 
ity of  liberty,  in  which  each  is  free  to  do  as  he  wilh  so  long  as 
he  does  not  interfere  with  the  equal  right  of  his  fellows  "t  The 
highest  society  is  one  where  justice  is  observed,  where  nothing 
is  interdicted  and  punished  except  actual  invasion  or  aggression. 
But  whether  or  not  the  professor  accepts  this  substitute  is  imma- 
terial. His  own  premises  will  convict  him  of  illogic  and  injus- 
tice. 

Let  us  consider  the  counts  of  Prof,  von  Hoist's  indictment  in 
the  order  in  which  they  appear.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  accusa- 
tion is  that  labor  makes  war  upon  the  corner-stone  of  society, 
upon  the  root  of  civilized  life.  The  professor  says,  referring  to 
the  sympathetic  strike  and  boycott  ordered  by  the  A.  B.  IT.  as  a 
means  of  aiding  the  Pullman  strikers : 

^^  A  labor  organization  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  case,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  it  except  what  the  one  party  is  pleased  to 
tell  it,  claims  as  its  right  aLd  deems  it  its  moral  duty  to  ride 
into  the  lists,  ....  solely  on  the  strength  of  the  fact 
that  ^  labor '  is  contending  against  capital.  It  thereby  proclaims 
that  partisanship  is  imperatively  imposed  upon  Mabor.'  It 
acts  upon  the  maxim:  Bight  or  wrong,  Mabor'  must  go  with 
Uabor.'  Starting  from  this  maxim,  it  advances,  step  by  step,  to 
the  other  maxim :  In  contests  between  Mabor'  and  capital,  Mabor' 
is  enjoined  from  admitting  that  'labor'  can  be  wrong,  or  that 
capital  can  be  right  This  alone  involves  a  radical  revolution, 
for  the  fundamental  economic  fact  of  society  as  historically 
evolved  is  that  capital  and  labor  are  not  separate  and  distinct 
entities,  but  integral,  thoroughly  interdependent  and  insepar- 
ably intergrown  parts  of  an  organic  whole." 

'^Lab6)f  ?'  and  ''capital"  are  abstractions,  and  abstractions  do 
not  fight    The  struggle  is  between  workmen  and  employers  and 
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no  ''radical  revolation"  is  involyed  in  the  contention  that  the 
employers  are  always  wrong  in  their  differences  with  employees. 
The  contention  may  be  absnrd,  bnt  it  is  not  revolutionary.  The 
workmen  do  not  fight  capital,  bnt  the  present  system  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  products  of  labor,  of  which  they  believe  the 
employer  unjustly  obtains  the  lion's  share.  Such  a  belief  is 
clearly  not  destructive  of  society,  since  society  aod  the  existing 
industrial  system  are  by  no  means  synonymous.  The  belief  may 
be  scientifically  overthrown — or  it  may  not ;  but  there  is  nothing 
essentially  anti  social  in  it.  In  the  particular  case  of  the  A.  B. 
n.y  those  who  ordered  the  sympathetic  strike  will  not  accept 
Prof,  von  Hoist's  version  of  the  matter.  They  insist  that  they 
were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  controversy  in  the  Pull- 
man strike,  and  that  they  were  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
strikers'  case.  True,  they  had  no  direct  personal  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  Pullman  strikers,  but  since  when  has  selfishness 
been  the  only  ethical,  proper,  and  legal  motive  of  actiont  A 
sympathetic  strike  may  be  wise  or  foolish,  but  it  is  never  crimi- 
nal except  where  criminal  methods  are  employed — a  proposition 
which  is  applicable  to  selfish  strikes  as  well.  The  workmen  who 
consider  it  their  duty  to  strike  sympathetically  whenever  any  of 
their  fellow- workmen  are  in  trouble,  are  doubtless  guilty  of  su- 
preme folly,  but  they  are  perfectly  right  in  claiming  that  they 
have  the  legal  and  moral  right  to  order  such  strikes.  A  man  is 
under  no  obligation  to  work  for  anybody  in  the  absence  of  a 
contract ;  he  may  strike  at  any  time  and  for  any  cause,  as  well 
as  without  cause.  By  so  striking,  he  commits  no  aggression,  no 
injustice  to  his  fellows. 

This  opens  the  whole  question  of  strikes  and  boycotts.  Start- 
ing from  the  principle  of  justice,  of  equal  freedom,  all  strikes 
and  all  boycotts,  whether  selfish  or  altruistic,  are  legitimate,  pro- 
vided no  violence  is  used  to  coerce  non-strikers  or  any  other 
people.  A  striker  is  one  who  refuses  to  work  for  another.  A 
boycotter  is  one  who  refuses  to  bestow  his  patronage,  custom,  or 
favor  upon  another.  Ko  man  can  set  up  a  valid  claim  to  a 
monopoly  of  my  labor  or  my  patronage,  and  no  man  can  demand 
that  I  should  give  him  ''reasons"  for  declining  to  deal  with  him. 
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This,  instead  of  being  anci-sooial,  is  the  first  condition  of  social 
existence.  Tlie  A.  B.  XT.  had  a  perfect  right,  legally  and  ethic- 
ally, to  say  to  the  railroads:  ^' We  wish  to  aid  oar  fellow- work- 
men in  their  straggle  with  the  Pnllman  Company ;  we  ask  yon 
not  to  hanl  Pallman  cars ;  if  yon  insist  on  haaling  them,  we  most 
decline  to  continne  in  yonr  employ."  Of  coarse  they  had  no 
right  to  prevent  other  workmen  from  taking  their  places,  bat  the 
ase  of  violence  is  merely  an  accident  in  strikes,  and  does  not 
a£Fect  the  principle  of  the  strike  or  boycott  itself.  The  A.  B.  U. 
had  the  right  to  appeal  to  organized  labor  thronghoat  the  United 
States  and  persnade  it  to  join  the  sympathetic  strike,  since,  if  it 
is  not  criminal  to  strike  or  boycott,  it  is  not  criminal  to  orge 
others  to  strike  or  boycott  The  English  law  now  clearly  recog- 
nizes this,  and  provides  that  anything  which  is  not  criminal  if 
done  by  one  man  shall  not  be  deemed  criminal  when  done  by  a 
combination  of  men,  by  a  ^^conspiracy."  This  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent, not  only  with  jnstice  as  I  have  defined  it,  bat  with  the 
the  rales  laid  down  by  Prof,  von  Hoist  himself. 

Bat  what  the  professor  chiefly  relies  on  to  sapport  his  charges 
against  organized  labor  is  their  threat  and  boast  that  they  can 
paralyze  all  indnstry  and  commerce  by  a  aniversal  strike  and 
boycott     He  exclaims : 

^'Gracioas  €k>dl  Society  is  to  be  henceforth  at  the  mercy 
of  every  employer  daring  to  exercise  his  legal  right  of  refusing 
arbitration,  for  4abor'  will  then,  if  it  see  fit,  exercise  its  legal 
right  in  conformity  with  its  moral  dnty,  and  completely  par- 
alyze society,  even  nnto  starvation,  and  what  is  even  worse, 
anto  all  the  mental  and  moral  horrors  attendant  npon  complete 
paralyzation.  If  this  be  not  waging  war  apon  society,  what 
then  is  t" 

Whoever  violates  jnstice,  whoever  commits  an  aggression,  is 
gnilty  of  waging  war  npon  society.  Bat  those  who  assert  and 
vindicate  their  rightftd  freedom,  who  insist  on  being  allowed  to 
do  what  jnstice  sanctions,  are  not  enemies  of  society.  ^^To  par- 
alyze indnstry"  sonnds  ominonsly,  bat  it  is  absolately  trae  that 
men  have  a  perfect  right  to  paralyze  society  and  indnstry  if  they 
can  do  vnthout  invasion  or  aggression.     It  all  depends  on  the  Tiow]* 
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on  the  methods  employed.  A  universal  strike  and  boycott  of 
employers  by  workmen  woald  paralyze  industry  and  society,  but 
it  would  not  be  criminal.  Men  who  remain  purely  passive,  who 
do  not  force  anybody  by  the  use  or  threats  of  violence  to  obey 
their  wishes,  are  not  invaders.  It  is  true  that  they  injure  inno- 
cent people,  but  the  injury  is  indirect  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  their  defense  of  their  legitimate  freedom.  It  is  not 
immoral  or  criminal  to  '4njure"  another;  it  is  immoral  to  injure 
others  in  certain  definite  ways.  An  employer  who  discharges  a 
poor  workman  when  he  has  no  need  of  his  services  may  injure 
him  and  his  family,  but  such  injury  is  not  immoral,  because  the 
employer  is  not  bound  to  keep  him.  The  manufacturer  who,  by 
introducing  new  machinery,  throws  hundreds  out  of  employment, 
does  them  an  injury,  but  he  does  not  commit  any  ethical  vrrong. 
He  exercises  his  right  in  using  machinery  in  place  of  manual 
labor;  if  the  laborers  suffer,  it  is  through  no  violation  of  jus- 
tice on  his  part  Similarly,  the  strikers  or  boycotters  who 
decline  to  work  unless  certain  demands,  which  they  have  a  right 
to  make,  are  granted,  while  their  acts  may  result  in  injury  to 
others,  are  guilty  of  no  wrong.  Labor  has  the  right  to  get  the 
best  terms  possible,  and  to  secure  them  by  any  means  not  in 
themselves  invasive.  Before  we  can  pronounce  a  man  an  enemy 
of  society  for  threatening  to  paralyze  all  industry  and  commerce, 
we  must  inquire  haw  Tie  proposes  to  do  it.  If  he  contemplates 
violence,  he  is  a  would-be  aggressor ;  if  he  merely  intends  to  re- 
frain from  giving  his  own  services,  and  induce  his  friends  by 
persuasion  to  aid  him  by  withholding  their  services,  he  is  neither 
immoral  nor  criminal. 

Continuing  his  statement  of  the  alleged  outrageous  and  anti- 
social claims  of  labor.  Prof,  von  Hoist  says: 

''The  federal  government  and  the  state  governments  must  re- 
spect the  humblest  citizen's  right  of  free  locomotion.  'Labor' 
has  the  right  to  deprive  the  whole  people  of  it,  so  far  as  locomo- 
tion depends  on  the  modern  means  of  communication.  In  the 
interest  of  the  public  the  law  imposes  duties  on  common  carriers. 
'Labor'  has  the  right  to  render  the  fulfillment  of  these  duties 
*imi>06sible.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  provide 
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a  mail  service  for  the  people.  It  is  the  right  of  4abor'  to  de- 
prive them  of  it" 

YeSy  from  the  standpoint  of  justice,  and  even  from  the  stand- 
point of  that  eqaality  before  the  law  which  Prof,  von  Hoist  pos- 
tulates, labor  has  the  right  to  do  either  or  all  of  these  things,  in 
spite  of  their  injnrionsness  to  the  community.  It  appears  para- 
doxical to  afi^m  that  labor  may  do  what  the  state  may  not  do 
consistently  with  justice,  but  the  truth  is  that  it  is  an  utter  fal- 
lacy to  compare  the  duties  of  the  state  with  the  alleged  duties  of 
the  laborers.  When  we  say  the  state  must  respect  man's  right 
to  locomotion,  we  merely  mean  that  it  may  not  forcibly  interfere 
with  men  exercising  this  right.  When  Prof,  von  Hoist  inveighs 
against  labor's  right  to  deprive  people  of  this  right  he  does  not 
refer  to  forcible  interference,  since  nobody  ever  claimed  such  a 
right,  but  the  refusal  to  operate  railroads  when  the  terms  are 
unsatisfactory.  Unless  we  are  ready  to  take  the  position  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  railroad  employees  to  operate  trains  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, even  when  no  wages  are  offered  them,  it  is  plain  that 
they  luive  the  right  to  ^'deprive  men  of  the  right  of  locomotion  " 
by  refusing  to  operate  trains  whenever  they  see  fit  (apart  from 
any  contract,  of  course). 

The  right  of  free  contract  of  disposing  of  one's  time  and  labor 
is  fundamental.  He  who  maintains  this  right  deprives  no  one  of 
any  right  j  he  simply  refuses  to  become  a  slave.  Prof,  von  Hoist 
talks  about  rights  and  liberty  without  attaching  a  definite  mean- 
ing to  these  terms.  Perhaps  nothing  more  strikingly  proves  this 
than  his  assertion  that  ^'the  very  word  ^scab'  is  an  infamous 
outrage  upon  liberty  and  equality  of  rights."  No  epithet  can 
be  an  outrage  upon  liberty  unless  it  is  libelous,  unless  it  injures 
a  man's  reputation  wrongfully.  To  call  an  honest  man  a  thief 
is  an  outrage  upon  liberty,  for  a  man  has  a  right  to  his  reputa- 
tion. But  to  call  a  man  a  scab  is  simply  to  express  contempt  for 
him — a  contempt  which  nobody  shares  who  does  not  himself 
believe  in  organization  of  labor. 

To  sum  up.  Prof,  von  Hoist  has  not  proved  or  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  claims  of  organized  labor,  even  as  he  puts  them, 
are  anti- social  and  infamous.     Starting  with  the  principle  of 
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equal  subjection  to  the  law,  he  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  an  outrage  upon  law  and  society  to  claim  the  right  of  peace- 
able strike  or  boycott — of  paralyzing  industry  by  passive  resist- 
ance. He  does  not  connect  his  condnsion  with  his  premises;  he 
does  not  show  that  an  injury  resulting  from  a  mere  assertion  of  a 
right  is  immoral.  His  charge  that  by  the  claim  to  peaceable 
strikes  and  boycotts — sympathetic  or  otherwise — labor  threatens 
the  vital  principle  of  society  and  unfurls  the  banner  of  chaos 
and  civil  war  falls  to  the  ground. 

When  strikers  or  boycotters  resort  to  violence,  when  they 
coerce  others  into  joining  them,  they  become  aggressors,  and, 
like  all  aggressors,  violate  the  fundamental  principle  of  society 
—justice.  But  so  long  as  they  confine  themselves  to  the  methods 
of  peace,  they  are  within  their  right,  no  matter  what  the  conse- 
quences are  of  their  conduct.  If  their  vigilant  defense  of  the 
right  to  free  contract,  to  free  association,  and  to  passive  resist- 
ance to  what  they  deem  inequitable,  results  in  the  paralysis  of 
industry  and  the  suffering  of  innocent  parties,  it  merely  shows 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  a  social  system  in  which  just 
conduct  entails  hardships.  The  peaceable  striker  and  boycotter, 
like  the  man  who  introduces  new  machinery,  is  not  to  blame  for 
the  injury  resulting  from  his  legitimate  action.  To  restrain  him 
is  to  establish  tyranny  and  destroy  society. 

**  Are  we  awakened!"  asks  Prof,  von  Hoist  No,  we  are  not. 
Few  of  us  are  able  to  distinguish  the  just  claims  of  labor  from 
the  unjust  acts  which  unfortunately  often  accompany  them. 
The  real  danger  lies  in  our  ignorance  of  true  liberty,  which 
betrays  many  of  us  into  grave  blunders,  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal. Prof,  von  Hoist's  attack  upon  labor  will  do  much  harm, 
for  the  workmen  are  apt  to  suspect  malice  where  there  is  only 
logical  confusion.  To  teach  labor  wisdom,  it  is  necessary  to 
evince  readiness  to  do  it  justice.  Not  everything  that  labor  may 
do  is  wise  or  helpful  to  it,  but  nothing  will  be  gained,  and  much 
lost,  by  denying  and  resisting  its  rightful  claims. 

Victor  Yarros. 
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THE  THREATENED  REVIVAL  OF  KNOWNOTHINGISM. 

BY  CHARLES  ROBINSON. 

'T^O  LIBEBAL  and  enlightened  people,  and  even  to  those 
J-  who  are  not  liberal  and  enlightened,  it  most  seem  almost 
incredible  that  at  the  close  of  this  nineteenth  century,  and  in 
the  greatest  republic  the  world  has  ever  known,  a  party  founded 
upon  bigotry  should  obtain  a  foothold  in  American  politics. 
Such  a  party,  however,  is  that  disloyal  secret  society  which 
burlesques  its  principles  by  calling  itself  the  American  Protect- 
ive Association. 

It  is  some  forty  years  since  our  x>olitics  were  cursed  with  the 
intrusion  of  such  a  faction,  and  then  it  was  a  short-lived  mad- 
ness. The  speedy  collapse  of  the  Knownothing  movement  has 
passed  into  serio-comic  history.  Routed  by  Wise  in  Virginia, 
defeated  by  Johnson  in  Tennessee,  scourged  by  Professor  John- 
son, and  mercilessly  scored  by  William  H.  Seward,  it  soon  sunk 
into  oblivion,  covered  with  public  opprobrium.  "Before  I 
would  place  my  hands  in  the  hands  of  other  men,"  said  Seward, 
"  and  bend  my  knee  before  them  for  any  object,  personal  or 
political,  I  would  pray  Ck>d  that  that  hand  and  that  knee  might 
become  paralyzed,  and  that  I  might  become  the  object  of  the 
pity,  and  even  of  the  contempt  of  my  fellow-men."* 

The  old  Knownothing  spirit  seems  to  have  been  lately  resus- 
citated. It  appears  under  a  new  name,  but  with  all  the  same 
malignity  that  animated  the  early  "  Proscriptionists  "  in  their 
convent-burning  and  church- razing  enterprises.  The  present 
movement  is  rather  worse  than  the  earlier  one,  in  that  it  makes 
religious  belief  its  basis  exclusively.  Its  condemnation  is  laid 
directly  upon  those  who  hold  the  Catholic  faith.  The  Know- 
nothings  objected  only  to  foreigners,  but  the  A.  P.  A.  ostracizes 

^Quoted  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Tighe,  of  Boonton,  N.  J.,  in  his  admirable  pamphlet  on 
the  A,  P.  A.  movement. 
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Gatholics,  whether  native  Americans  or  not.  It  is  not  aimed  at 
aliens,  for  among  its  bitterest  propagandists  are  men  bat  re- 
cently foreign  snbjects. 

This  A.  P.  A.  agitation  is  simply  the  old  Orange  movement  trans- 
planted from  the  north  of  Ireland.  Its  chief  promoters  are  Orange- 
men, and  its  aims,  no  matter  how  they  may  be  cloaked,  are  the  same 
old  aims  of  the  Orange  society,  which  have  proved  such  a  prolific  cause 
of  riot,  trouble,  and  bloodshed  to  the  decent  people  of  Great  Britain. 

So  spoke  the  Eev.  Bobert  GoUyer  in  a  recent  interview.  The 
accnracy  of  the  statement  is  obvions.  The  *'  supreme  presi- 
dent'' of  the  concern,  Mr.  W.  J.  H.  Traynor  of  Detroit,  is  a 
native  of  Brantford,  Ontario ;  and  in  Michigan,  where  the  A. 
P.  A.  claims  to  have  snch  a  strong  hold,  the  greater  part  of 
its  members  are  likewise  foreigners.  Most  of  the  Orangemen 
who  swell  its  ranks  have  not  given  up  their  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain  and  have  no  apparent  intention  of  so  doing.  Thus,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  organization  in  Nebraska,  a  Canadian  by 
birth,  did  not  consider  citizenship  worth  the  papers  until  elected 
sheriff  of  Douglas  County  in  1891.  In  order  to  qualify  and 
enjoy  the  emoluments  of  that  position,  however,  he  became  a 
citizen  after  his  election.  During  the  two  years  succeeding,  he 
was  among  the  most  vociferous  of  the  A.  P.  A.  patriots,  but 
since  defeated  for  reelection  last  November,  he  seems  to  have 
lost  all  interest  in  the  perpetuity  of  American  institutions. 
Nearly  all  the  A.  P.  A.  organs,  which  are  now  fairly  boiling 
over  with  ^^Americanism"  so-called,  were,  until  the  prescrip- 
tive organization  became  a  source  of  profit.  Orange  organs. 
Indeed,  the  movement  is  known  to  have  been  prompted 
largely  by  Canadian  Orangemen  and  to  be  in  close  sympathy 
with  Orange  lodges,  thus  imx>orting  into  our  national  life  a 
wholly  foreign  feud.  Ireland's  history  is  a  threnody  of  tears 
because  of  Orangeism,  and  the  future  history  of  the  United 
States  would  be  written  in  letters  of  blood  were  A.  P.  A.  ism 
to  take  root  here.  Happily,  however,  this  is  imi>06sible.  No 
such  fraternity  can  ever  flourish  on  our  free  soil.  It  may,'  how- 
ever, spread  wide  enough  to  do  incalculable  mischief. 

The  dubious  honor  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  A.  P.  A.  in 
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the  TTnited  States  has  been  claimed  for  varioas  localities.  Ac- 
cording to  ''  Bapreme  YicePresident''  Adam  Fawcett of  Golum- 
bas,  Ohio,*  its  ode  de  naisaance  took  place  ^^in  Glintoiiy  Iowa, 
about  six  years  ago"  ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  past  eighteen 
months  that  it  has  become  a  real  factor  in  x>olitiG8.  It  now 
exists  all  over  the  country,  being  particularly  x>owerful  on  the 
Pacific  coast ;  its  greatest  strength,  however,  is  understood  to  be 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  states,  from  Ohio  to  Kansas.  Until  a 
very  recent  date  the  A.  P.  A.  has  confined  its  operations  mainly 
to  the  West,  but  its  emissaries  are  now  flooding  the  eastern 
states  with  their  incendiary  literature,  and  are  following  this  up 
with  the  institution  of  lodges  in  which,  if  the  fuglemen  of  the 
order  are  to  be .  believed,  members  are  being  secretly  received 
by  the  thousands  weekly. 

These  members  are  animated  by  the  bitterest  bigotry ;  they 
are  ruled  by  demagogues  and  are  misled  by  ignorance.  They 
feed  on  the  utterances  of  such  miscalled  ministers  as  the  Bev. 
Madison  G.  Peters,  and  as  a  result  are  prepared  to  find  a  pistol 
and  a  x>oniard  in  the  pocket  of  every  priest  and  an  arsenaUin 
every  Catholic  church.  To  them  assertions  are  proof,  and  abuse 
conviction.  They  believe  implicitly  that  the  time  has  come 
when  every  Protestant  should  keep  a  loaded  rifle  in  his  house  ; 
and  they  regard  their  Catholic  neighbors  as  "papist  plotters," 
whose  only  aim  is  to  destroy  the  tiational  and  state  governments, 
in  order  that  the  pope  may  come  over  from  Italy,  set  up  the 
Vatican  in  Washington,  and  put  every  Protestant  to  the  knife. 
They  also  flrmly  believe  that  the  "Bomanists"  really  control 
the  army  and  the  navy  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  at 
Washington.  In  the  West  the  A.  P.  A.  lecturers  have  so  far 
played  on  the  credulity  of  their  deluded  hearers  as  to  aver  that 
the  pope  personally  superintended  the  killing  of  Mayor  Miller 
of  South  Omaha  two  years  ago.  Catholics,  they  declare,  are 
permitted  unmolested  to  revel  in  crime,  while  Catholic  x>olioe- 
men  stand  ready  to  strike  down  inofiending  Protestant  citizens ; 
and  that  it  is  even  growing  dangerous  for  Protestants  to  hold  an 
open-air  meeting  lest  the  conference  be  broken  up  with  rotten 

•See  his  article  in  The  Century,  July,  18W. 
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eggs  and  brickbats,  supplemented  with  bnllets.    The  following 

extract  from  the  Chicago  Herald  serves  as  a  sample  of  one  of 

these  discourses  : 

"  Professor"  Walter  Sims,  probably  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the 
A.  P.  A.,  lectured  in  Central  Music  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
hall  was  filled  even  to  the  galleries,  almost  as  many  women  as  men 
being  present.  They  cheered  when  the  speaker  declared  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  "  slain  with  a  bulletcast  lu  a  Jesuit  mold,"  when  President 
Camot's  assassination  was  credited  to  Roman  Catliolic  infiuence,  and 
when  President  Cleveland  was- pronounced  a  tool  of  the  pope. 

Mr.  Peters  himself,  speaking  in  a  similar  strain  at  the  Bloom- 

ingdale  Eeformed  church,  New  York,  on  April  23,  said  : 

Grover  Cleveland's  chief  adviser  is  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  that  may 
account  for  the  ignominious  failure  of  the  present  administration. 
Commenting  on  this  statement  the  New  York  Times  remarked : 

It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Peters  believed  that  there  were  some 
among  his  congregation  who  would  believe  this  statement,  delivered  in 
the  house  of  God  as  truth. 

In  his  Century  article  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Fawcett  asserts 
that  the  A.  P.  A.  '<is  a  strictly  political,  non-partisan  order," 
and  that  '4t  interferes  with  no  man's  religious  motives."  This 
fustian  declamation  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  statements  made 
almost  simultaneously  by  Mr.  Tray  nor  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view,  which  conclusively  confirm  the  well-founded  belief  that  the 
A.  P.  A.  is  a  politico-sectarian  organization  with  one  fixed  aim 
— the  political  and  commercial  proscription  of  Catholics.  The 
application  of  tl^is  religious  test,  as  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal  has  pointed  out,  is  the  distinctive  and  essential  principle  of 
A.  P.  A.ism,  all  other  things  being  either  secondary  or  ignored. 
Its  members  are  solemnly  sworn  never  to  employ  a  Catholic  in 
any  capacity,  to  oppose  Catholics  for  ''any  office  in  the  gifb  of 
the  American  people,"  and  to  ''endeavor  at  all  times  to  place 
the  political  positions  of  this  government  in  the  hands  of  Prot- 
estants." This  oath  is  in  itself  a  self-confessed  act  of  treason 
against  the  republic,  since  it  is  decreed  by  the  Constitution  (Art. 
YI.,  Sec  3)  that  "no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  of  public  trust  under  the  United 
States."     And  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in  a  recent  article  * 

•.Fbrt/m,  October,  1884. 
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on  the  possible  endarance  of  the  American  Eepublic,  finds  the 
chief  hope  for  its  permanence  in  this  principle  of  religious  tol- 
eration. 

The  A.  P.  A.  has  thos  been  the  means  of  driving  a  large  nam- 
ber  of  Catholics  out  of  office,  both  elective  and  appointive,  and 
has  also  brought  about  the  discharge  of  numerous  Catholic  em- 
ployees. The  Catholic  citizens  of  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  and  Kan- 
sas City  (all  strongly  Democratic)  allowed  this  insidious  foe  to 
gain  a  foothold,  and  before  they  knew  it  the  A.  P.  A.,  under  the 
guise  of  Bepublicanism,  captured  these  cities,  which  are  now 
practically  ruled  by  it;  and  native  Americans  who  were  Cath- 
olics have  been  everywhere  discharged.  Indeed,  Detroit  has  now 
hardly  one  Catholic  appointed  official  left,  forwhereverthe  authori- 
ties could  displace  a  Catholic,  they  have  done  so.  As  another  illus- 
tration of  this  insolent  intolerance,  only  a  few  weeks  ago  (on  Sep- 
tember 19)  Mayor  Hayes,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  was  *' turned  down" 
for  a  congressional  nomination  simply  because  he  voted  for  an 
appropriation  for  the  Catholic  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
when  he  was  a^*  member  of  the  state  House  of  Bepresentatives 
four  years  ago. 

In  its  campaign  of  calumny  the  A.  P.  A.  has  paid  fraudulent 
or  unfrocked  priests  and  ^'escaped"  nuns  to  travel  about  and 
pour  forth  a  flood  of  false  and  obscene  abuse  upon  Catholic  citi- 
zens, who  form  one  sixth  of  the  nation,  and  who,  as  clerical  or 
lay  folk,  mind  their  own  business  and  abide  by  the  laws.  It 
passes  comprehension  that  such  outrageously  obscene  ^litera- 
ture" as  emanates  from  the  A.  P.  A.  is  permitted  to  be  circu- 
lated. Dr.  Parkhurst  and  Mr.  Comstock,  in  their  zeal  for  the 
public  morals,  could  not  do  better  than  to  devote  their  energies  to 
suppressing  it. 

That  the  A.  P.  A.  has  already  fomented  several  riots,  with  the 
result  of  killing  a  number  of  persons,  goes  without  saying.  Not 
long  since  one  of  its  lecturers  entered  a  hall  in  Elansas  City  car- 
rying a  loaded  rifle,  and  called  for  twelve  stout  Protestants  as  a 
bodyguard.  He  then  proceeded,  in  the  foulest  terms  imaginable, 
to  denounce  Catholics  generally,  but  such  of  them  as  heard  him, 
although  intensely  indignant,  denied  him  the  coveted  opportun- 
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ity  of  firing  his  rifle  and  bringing  on  a  fight  Still  more  recently, 
in  Golambos,  the  A.  P.  A.  threatened  to  break  into  a  convent 
there— which  it  had  aboat  as  mnch  right  to  attempt  as  it  would 
have  to  forcibly  invade  a  Methodist  minister's  dwelling  or  a 
Presbyterian  orphan  asylnm.  The  Gatholic  authorities^  how- 
ever,  acting  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  pnblic  peace,  opened  the 
convent  to  a  committee,  who  went  throngh  it  and  ascertained 
that  there  were  neither  dungeons  nor  instruments  of  torture  to 
be  found  there.  So  again,  on  September  29,  a  well-known  Ee- 
publican  politician  and  A.  P.  A.  man,  in  an  address  before  the 
Unity  Club,  at  Los  Angeles,  averred  that  under  the  Gatholic 
cathedral  in  that  city  there  were  five  hundred  stands  of  arms, 
whereupon  a  prominent  contractor  in  the  audience  rose  and  de- 
clared the  statement  to  be  a  lie,  offering  to  give  a  thousand  dollar 
bill,  which  he  displayed  to  the  A.  P.  A.,  if  it  could  be  proved. 
The  lecturer  then  stated  that  he  ''had  been  told"  that  the  arms 
were  there. 

But  ^'accusing  is  proving  when  malice  and  envy  are  judges," 
and  the  A.  P.  A.  still  continues  its  defamations  in  this  direction. 
Thus  Mr.  Tray  nor*  asserts  that  ''arms  in  Gatholic  churched  is  a 
matter  that  needs  neither  confirmation  nor  refutation,"  and  that 
"arms  are  actual  and  visible  auxiliaries  of  the  papal  church." 
How  baseless  such  charges  are  is  demonstrated  by  Elbert  Hub- 
bard in  an  article  entitled  "The  New  Disease,"  published  in  the 
June  ArenOj  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

For  a  year  I  have  endeavored  to  find  proof  that  the  Catholic  Church 
in  America  was  arming  and  drilling  men  or  countenancing  such  action, 
as  so  boldly  stated  by  the  leaders  in  the  A.  P.  A.  In  many  cUies  I  have 
been  given  permission  to  search  every  part  of  cx)nvents,  monasteries,  and 
churches,  where  arms  were  said  to  be  stored.  In  vain  has  been  my 
search.  I  have  used  all  methods  known  to  detectives  to  find  any  Cath- 
olic in  possession  of  orders  to  maltreat  his  neighbors.  No  request  or 
suggestion  or  hint  showing  a  desire  to  Injure  Protestants  have  I  ever 
been  able  to  trace  to  a  Catholic  priest,  bishop,  or  other  dignitary.  And 
it  is  now  the  conclusion  of  all  unprejudiced  men  who  have  investigated 
the  matter  that  the  letters,  **  encyclicals,"  "bulls,"  and  orders  which 
are  being  printed  in  various  A.  P.  A.  papers,  and  purporting  to  come 
ftrom  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  are  fiagrant  forgeries.  The  A.  P.  A. 
seeks  to  spread  hate.    It  thrives  by  fear  and  its  only  weapon  is  untruth. 

•North  Amerioan  Review,  July,  18M. 
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As  Bishop  Spalding  has  pointed  ont^  the  Oatholic  Ohnrch  has 
no  hidden  policy  or  deep-laid  schemes.  ''Oar  life,"  he  says,  ''is 
nndisguised,  onr  ohorches  are  open  to  all,  oar  books  may  be  had 
by  every  one.  Whosoever  desires  information  aboat  as  has  not 
far  to  seek."  Moreover,  the  Catholic  Ohnrch  h^s  never  attempted 
to  dictate  to  her  adherents  in  civil  matters,  nor  has  she  soaght 
control  of  political  parties.  Indeed,  as  De  Tocqaeville  has 
demonstrated,  there  are  no  more  ardent  adherents  to  this  policy 
of  separation  than  the  Oatholic  clergy,  becaase  they  fully  appre- 
ciate  that  their  religioas  influence  is  augmented  in  proportion  as 
their  abstention  from  politics  is  absolute ;  and  it  is  because  the 
Oatholic  laity  recognize  the  reciprocal  advantages  produced  by 
such  an  arrangement  that  they  are  at  once  the  most  faithful  be- 
lievers and  the  most  zealous  citizens. 

Having  rung  all  the  changes  on  the  gamut  of  representation, 
the  A.  P.  A.  has  not  hesitated  to  circulate  spurious  documents, 
which  they  have  attributed  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop 
Ireland,  and  other  Oatholic  prelates,  who  are  represented  as 
"viewing  with  alarm"  the  "spread  of  education"  and  the 
"rapid  diffusion  of  the  English  language,"  and  as  urging  the 
crowding  out  of  American  heretics  from  employment  in  every 
enterprise  requiring  labor.  In  one  of  these  bogus  documents, 
purporting  to  be  the  translation  of  an  encyclical,  dated  Christ- 
mas Day,  1891,  Pope  Leo  is  made  to  issue  this  astounding  proc- 
lamation : 

We  proclaim  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  have  forfeited  all 
right  to  rule  said  republic,  and  alsoall  dominion,  dignity,  and  privileges 
appertaining  to  it.  We  lil^ewise  declare  that  all  subjects  of  rank  and 
condition  in  the  United  States,  and  every  individual  who  has  taken 
any  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States  in  any  way  whatever,  may  be 
absolved  from  said  oath,  as  also  from  all  duty,  fidelity,  or  obedience,  on 
or  about  Septeml)er  5,  1893,  when  the  Roman  Catholic  Congress  shall 
convene  at  Chicago,  111.,  as  we  shall  exonerate  them  from  all  engage- 
ments ;  and  on  or  about  the  feast  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1893,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  faithful  to  exterminate  all  heretics 
from  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Among  other  such  forgeries  are  a  number  of  statements  at- 
tributed to  Father  Hecker,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Paulist 
community,   who  was  made  to  give  utterance  to  such  absurd 
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sayings  as,  '^  We  will  take  this  country,  and  baild  oar  institu- 
tions over  the  grave  of  Protestantism." 

Well  may  the  Bev.  Washington  Gladden  ask,  as  he  does  in 
The  Century:^ 

Could  any  rational  Protestant  expect  Roman  Catholics  to  send  their 
children  to  schools  under  the  control  of  men  who  have  disseminated 
these  forgeries? 

A  few  other  unprejadioed  and  patriotic,  non-Catholic  public 

men,  like  Dr.  Gladden,  have  denounced  the  A.  P.  A.  with  vigor. 

In  this  article  he  further  says : 

Can  we  afford  as  Protestants  to  approve  by  our  silence  such  methods 
of  warfare  against  Roman  Catholics  as  this  society  is  employing  ?  May 
I  not  venture  to  call  upon  all  intelligent  Protestants,  and  especially 
upon  Protestant  clergymen,  to  consider  well  their  responsibilities  in  re- 
lation to  this  epidemic?  For  the  honor  of  Protestantism,  is  it  not  high 
time  to  separate  ourselves  from  this  class  of  **  patriots  "  ?  In  any  large 
town,  if  the  leading  Protestant  clergymen  will  speak  out  clearly,  the 
plague  will  be  stayed  or  abated. 

How  true  this  last  assertion  is  is  made  manifest  by  the  result 
wherever  the  course  suggested  has  been  followed.  In  May  last 
the  broad  minded  Protestant  clergymen  of  Columbus  addressed 
a  remarkable  letter  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  urging  them  to  disen- 
thrall themselves  from  the  yoke  of  fear  and  bigotry  which  the 
A.  P.  A.  had  fastened  on  their  necks.  In  this  strong,  manly 
protest  they  say  : 

We  make  these  statements  not  only  in  the  interests  of  truth  and 
decency  and  common  humanity,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  Protestant- 
Ism.  And  we  call  upon  all  Protestant  gentlemen  in  every  community 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  literature  which  is  being  secretly  dis- 
seminated among  the  ignorant  Protestants  of  their  neighborhood,  and 
to  speak  out  al30ut  it,  as  every  man  of  honor  is  bound  to  do. 

After  demonstrating  the  falsity  of  the  outrageous   charges 

made  against  the  Catholics,  this  letter  concludes: 

Our  Roman  Catholic  neighbors,  though  suffering  grievously  under 
these  wicked  slanders,  are  quietly  going  about  their  daily  work,  waiting 
for  this  epidemic  of  prejudice  and  passion  to  abate.  It  is  not  likely  that 
their  love  for  Protestants  will  be  increased  by  the  experience  through 
which  they  are  now  passing,  but  their  patience  under  this  trial  has  been 
exemplary. 

So  again  in  Omaha,  where  a  similar  state  of  terror  was  worked 

•"The  Antl-Cathollc  Crusade,"  March,  18W. 
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up  by  the  A.  P.  A.,  the  leading  Protestant  clergymen  took  the 

matter  in  hand,  and  as  a  result  of  the  good  fight  waged  by  them, 

the  backbone  of  the  movement  there  is  broken.     Preeminent 

among  these  champions  of  religions  freedom  was  the  Bev.  John 

Williams,  rector  of  St  Barnabas  Protestant  Episcopal  churchy 

who,  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Pariah  Messenger,  a  little  paper 

published  in  the  interests  of  his  church,  writes : 

Now  there  is  to  be,  it  seems,  a  change  of  front ;  the  ex-priests  are  to 
be  frowned  upon,  the  abuse  of  Boman  Catholics  is  to  cease,  and 
Canadians  and  Orangemen  are  to  be  retired  from  leadership,  and  none 
but  genuine  Americans  placed  on  guard.  That  would  have  been  good 
policy  if  it  had  been  pursued  from  the  start,  but  now  it  is  a  little  too 
late.  The  infamy  of  the  A.  P.  A.  is  too  infamous  for  fair-minded,  hon- 
est Americans  to  continue  it,  even  on  the  proposed  lines  of  reform.  Be- 
sides, the  retirement  of  Canadians  and  Orangemen  from  its  leadership 
means  the  dismissal  of  the  authors  and  star  actors  of  the  play. 

The  Bev.  Ohauncey  B.  Brewster,  of  Grace  church,  Brooklyn, 

speaking  about  Mr.  Williams'  campaign  against  the  A.  P.  A.,  says: 

He  never  gave  them  a  moment's  rest,  and  made  such  a  rattling  war- 
fare on  them  that  they  never  had  a  breathing  spell.  I  have  watched  the 
^  A.  P.  A.  movement  out  West,  and  I  know  how  strong  the  organization 
is  there.    Any  sign  that  it  is  losing  ground  in  any  locality  is  cause  for 
general  rejoicing. 

Mr,  Brewster  himself  took  the  A.  P.  A.  as  the  text  for  his 
sermon  on  July  4  last,  considering  the  occasion  a  most  fit  one  to 
warn  his  congregation  against  the  organization,  which  he  branded 
as  un-American  because  incompatible  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  American  constitutional  liberty. 

Among  other  fair-minded  Protestant  ministers  who  set  the  seal 
of  their  disapproval  upon  the  A.  P.  A.  movement  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Bev.  Charles  H.  Eaton,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Divine  Paternity,  New  York,  who  recently  declared  that  all 
Protestants  should  condemn  the  organization  because  it  is  not 
American  in  principle  or  in  its  life.  **  We  have  no  right,"  he 
said,  '^to  organize  against  a  class  of  believers,  even  though  we 
may  have  the  smallest  sympathy  with  their  form  of  worship." 
So  again  the  Bev.  Mason  North,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Meth- 
odist missionary  work  in  New  York,  said,  '^To  proscribe  Boman 
Catholic  citizens  for  their  opinions  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  relic  of 
the  dark  ages." 
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In  a  recent  letter  the  Bev.  Howard  McQaeary  says : 

The  A.  P.  A.  is  nothing  but  a  revival  of  Knownothingism  in  its 
worst  form,  and  it  should  be  condemned  by  every  lover  of  his  country 
and  of  his  fellow-men,  and  all  true  patriots  should  **  speak  ouf  now^ 
and  let  it  be  known  where  they  stand. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Meredith,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  the  Rev.  E.  Walpole  Warren,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rainsford,  and  a  few  other  representative  leaders  of  Prot- 
estantism, have  also  heartily  denounced  the  A.  P.  A.,  its  litera- 
ture, and  its  general  course  of  action.  The  great  majority  of 
the  clergy,  however,  have  remained  silent,  thus  indicating  tacit 
approval  of  a  religious  proscription  which,  were  it  attempted 
against  any  Protestant  denomination,  would  arouse  a  din  of  re- 
monstrance. Some  of  these  preachers  of  the  '^  gospel  of  peace  " 
have  even  sought  to  fan  the  flame  of  religious  hatred,  and  a  not 
inconsiderable  section  of  the  Protestant  religious  press  has  largely 
abetted  the  unchristian  aim  of  the  A.  P.  A.  by  reechoing  the 
wholly  false  utterances  for  which  it  is  responsible. 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Mendes,  rabbi  of  the  Congregation  of  Shearith 

Israel,  New  York,  thus  indicates  how  the  movement  is  regarded  " 

by  his  people : 

This  is  no  country  for  any  political  action  proscribing  or  supporting 
on  religious  grounds.  We  cannot  tolerate  here  any  attempt  at  religious 
domination.  It  is  pitiful,  It  is  awful,  to  see  men  oppose  each  other  on 
the  ground  of  religion. 

So  again  Julius  Harburger,  Grand  Master  of  the  Independent 
Free  Sons  of  Israel,  referring  to  the  A.  P.  A.,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress at  New  York,  said  : 

The  leading  men  of  other  creeds,  non-Catholic,  should  be  brave  and 
fearless,  ^nd  at  gatherings  ought  to  express  their  abhorrence  at  its  per- 
nicious doctrines. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  all  the  Jewish  papers  in  the  United 

States,  both  orthodox  and  liberal,  vigorously  condemn  the  A. 

P.  A.     Says  the  American  Hebrew  in  a  recent  issue  : 

The  obnoxious  A.  P.  A.,  which  is  seeking,  by  concerted  action  among 
Protestant  Christians,  to  disfranchise  and  ostracize  all  Catholics,  seems 
to  be  thriving  apace.  Even  in  the  large  cities,  where  the  spirit  of  char- 
ity and  tolerance  and  patriotism  might  be  thought  to  subordinate  the 
sway  of  bigotry,  the  Protestant  press  and  pulpit  seem  to  hesitate,  either 
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tacitly  forbearing  or  boldly  supporting  the  benighted  tenets  of  the 
A.  P.  A.,  and  but  sparsely  coming  out  with  any  degree  of  courage 
or  emphasis  in  opposition  to  them.  Sooner  or  later  our  Protestant 
friends— those  who  are  influential  in  Protestant  circles— will  be  com- 
pelled to  declare  themselves  on  either  one  side  or  the  other.  Before 
long  the  conflict  will  be  definitely  drawn  on  the  lines  of  Protestantism 
versus  American  citizenship.  That  has  a  very  ugly  look  in  politics, 
and  the  only  way  to  avoid  it  is  for  influential  Protestants  to  use  their 
power  to  crush  out  this  outrageous  attempt  to  inject  religion  as  a  factor 
in  our  political  life. 

Colonel  Ingersolly  too,  has  put  himself  on  record*  regarding 

the  A.  P.  A.  in  the  following  terms  : 

In  this  country,  I  see  no  need  of  secret  political  societies.  I  think  it 
better  to  fight  in  the  open  field.  I  am  a  believer  in  religious  liberty,  in 
allowing  ail  sects  to  preach  their  doctrines  and  to  make  as  many  con- 
verts as  they  can.  As  long  as  we  have  free  speech  and  a  free  press  I 
think  there  is  no  danger  of  the  country  being  ruled  by  any  church. 

Infuriated  by  the  independent  attitude  of  the  broad-minded 
non-Oatholics  who  have  raised  their  voices  against  it,  the  A.  P. 
A.  has  recently  threatened,  through  one  of  its  official  organs. 
The  American  Patriot^  to  "  break  down ''  any  Protestant  minister 
who  stands  in  its  way,  and  declares  that  '^suoh  men  should  be 
treated  as  were  the  Copperheads  in  war  time."  President  Tray- 
nor's  diatribe  in  the  North  American  Review^  already  referred  to, 
shows  in  almost  every  line  the  writer's  anxiety  to  '^  preserve 
the  republic  from  papist  domination."  He  quotes  from  ency- 
clicals of  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII.,  from  the  works  of  Cardinal 
Manning,  and  from  other  documents,  to  prove  that  the  papacy 
claims  complete  sovereignty  over  the  state.  He  further  cites 
the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Baltimore,  as  well  as  a  declara- 
tion of  Bishop  Foley,  affirming  the  actual  force  of  a  oondemna- 
tion  of  heretics  promulgated  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  also  a 
passage  from  St  Thomas  Aquinas  to  the  intent  that  heretics  are 
not  to  be  tolerated  ;  and  a  writer  in  the  Catholic  World  asserting 
the  supremacy  of  the  church  in  matters  of  education^  in  the 
censorship  of  ideas,  in  the  control  of  books  and  the  press ;  and 
he  calls  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Mechanics 
and  other  Catholic  corporations  as  evidence  that  there  was 
urgent  need  for  an  organization  in  defense  of  American  liberty. 

•Interview  in  New  York  Herald^  September  16. 
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The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tndh  famished  a  terse  explanation  of  Mr. 
Tray  nor' s  anxiety  in  this  direction  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

The  president  of  the  A.  P.  A.  is  a  Canadian  and  an  Orangeman. 
This  explains  his  burning  anxiety  to  save  the  United  States  "from 
pope  and  popery,  brass  money,  and  wooden  shoes.'' 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  statements  to  which  Mr.  Traynor 
commits  himself  in  this  article  have  no  foundation  in  either 
principle  or  fact,  in  the  teachings  of  the  church  or  the  practice 
of  her  faithful  children,  doubtless  makes  little  difference  to  the 
^^ supreme"  head  of  an  organization  which  is  built  upon  a 
foundation  of  falsehood.  ^^Male  faxiere  qyA  vulty  nvsquam  non 
invenit  causam.^^ 

In  the  following  (August)  number  of  the  North  American 
Reviewy  Mr.  George  Parsons  Lathrop  refutes  the  assertions  of 
Mr.  Traynor,  and  with  much  force  and  clearness  shows  the 
absolute  absurdity  of  his  positions.  He  defends  the  allegiance 
of  American  Catholics,  which  he  shows  to  be  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  a  sincere  acceptance  of  the  church's  teachings, 
and  cites  among  other  authorities  Dr.  Byrne's  work  on  the 
^'Catholic  Doctrine  of  Faith  and  Morals"  to  prove  that  every 
Catholic  is  bound  by  a  solemn  sense  of  duty  to  obey  the  civil 
law  and  the  state  authorities.  In  reply  to  this  time-honored 
and  ofb-exploded  calumny,  that  Catholics  cannot  at  the  same 
time  be  loyal  subjects  both  of  the  pope  and  of  the  state.  Bishop 
Spalding  also  demonstrates  that  the  obedience  of  Catholics  is 
confined  to  the  domain  of  religions  faith,  morals,  and  discipline; 
and  since  the  state  claims  no  Jurisdiction  over  such  matters, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  conflict.  The  pope  has  never 
attempted  to  interfere  in  the  civil  or  political  affairs  of  this 
country,  and  if  he  attempted  so  to  do,  his  action  would  be 
resented  by  Catholics  more  quickly  than  by  others.  Yet  withal 
Bishop  Doane  tells  ns  that  the  '^pronounced  principles  of  the 
Boman  Church  gave  the  church  a  right  to  control  the  political 
actions  of  its  members.  Yerily,  it  seems  incredible  that  so 
distinguished  a  churchman  should  seriously  assert  such  a 
monstrous  doctrine.  It  is  only  to  be  equaled  by  Mr.  Traynor's 
pronunciamento  that  a  person  ''who  professes  to  be  a  citizen  of 
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the  United  States  and  a  subject  of  Borne  is  an  anomaly,  dan- 
geroos  alike  to  the  republic  and  to  the  papacy."* 

If,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  history  is  the  voice  of  truth,  then  this 
claim  is  obviously  preposterous.  It  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the 
memory  of  those  Gatholic  patriots  whose  names  are  written  on 
every  page  of  our  history,  from  the  time  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
who  appointed  a  Protestant  governor  over  the  colony  of  Mary- 
land, down  to  the  present  day,  and  who  are  only  types  of 
thousands  of  humbler  citizens  who  share  their  religion.  In  his 
general  hatred  of  the  ^' papal  church,"  however,  Mr.  Traynor 
seems  either  to  forget  or  to  ignore  the  fact  that  Catholics  were 
the  earliest  champions  of  religious  liberty  under  the  colonial 
rSgime.-f  And  the  church  still  includes  a  large  number  of 
people  who  are  quite  as  well  qualified  to  talk  about  the 
^^  American  flag"  as  himself  or  any  other  of  his  supreme  band 
of  imported  Orange  patriots  from  Canada.  As  the  Scranton 
Truth  says  : 

Before  the  A.  P.  A.  can  exterminate  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
States,  they  will  have  to  blot  out  Columbus  and  the  cross  of  Christ ; 
they  will  have  to  tear  the  names  of  the  Catholic  Carroll  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  they  will  have  to  sever  the  friendship  of 
Catholic  France  from  the  immortal  Washington  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution ;  they  will  have  to  blot  out  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
Sheridan  and  hosts  of  other  Catholic  soldiers  who  breasted  Confederate 
steel  in  the  struggle  for  the  Union. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  by  Bishop  Spalding,  Mr.  Lathrop, 
and  Dr.  Gladden  already  quoted,  two  other  valuable  papers  on 
the  A.  P.  A.  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  the  Farumy 
written  respectively  by  Frederick  E.  Coudert,  the  eminent 
lawyer,  who  is  a  Gatholic,  and  by  Prof.  J.  B.  McMasters,  the 
well-known  historian,  who  is  not,  both  of  which  prove  beyond 
question  that  the  A.  P.  A.  is  an  uncalled-for,  mischievous 
body,  whose  methods  are  a  peril  to  the  community  in  which 
they  are  practiced.  Indeed,  the  case  against  the  A.  P.  A.  is  so 
ably  presented  by  the  four  writers  mentioned  that  there  is 
nothing  left  to  be  added  to  their  impeachment  of  it     There  is 

•  North  American  Review^  September,  1894. 

t  Bancroft  8  "  History  of  the  United  States  "  (edition  of  1870,  Vol.  I.,  p.  255). 
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just  one  point,  however,  on  which  none  of  them  seem  to  have 
touched,  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which  the  A.  P.  A.  has 
stepped  into  the  shoes  of  the  Eepublican  party,  and,  snubbing 
its  leaders,  has  forced  the  older  organization  to  walk  as  it 
directs.  Indeed,  the  Eepublican  leaders  and  managers  stand 
appalled  in  the  presence  of  this  secret  force.  Witness  this 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Suuj  dated  New  Haven,  September  27  : 

The  strength  and  power  of  the  American  Protective  Association  is 
not  only  astonishing  but  alarming  to  the  leaders  of  the  old  parties. 
This  is  noticeably  so  in  the  Republican  caucuses,  the  managers  of  the 
machine  for  many  years  being  cast  ruthlessly  aside  by  the  efforts  of  the 
meml>ers  of  the  A.  P.  A. 

So  shrewdly  and  effectively  has  the  capture  of  the  Bepublican 
party  been  made  by  the  A.  P.  A.,  that  in  not  a  few  states 
Bepublican  success  in  the  forthcoming  elections  will  mean 
nothing  more  than  the  success  of  the  new  Knownothingism, 
with  all  which  that  implies.  So  far,  therefore,  as  Bepublic^n- 
ism  triumphs  throughout  the  country,  so  far  can  the  A.  P.  A. 
claim  the  victory.  "To  my  mind,"  said  John  Boyd  Thacher  in 
a  recent  speech,  '^the  issue  of  religious  intolerance  is  the  one 
vital,  absorbing  question  of  the  campaign."  Indeed,  at  the 
present  moment,  Bepublicanism  has  been  sent  to  the  rear,  and 
Knownothingism  has  come  to  the  front,  masquerading  under 
the  borrowed  name. 

The  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Leader  hits  the  nail  very  hard  on  the 
head  when  it  declares  that  the  new  movement  is  really  but 
another  form  of  the  Bepublican  party.  "The  kite,"  it  says, 
"is  branded  A.  P.  A.,  the  tail  G.  O.  P." 

Colonel  Bichard  C.  Kerens  of  Missouri,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Bepublican  National  Committee  from  that  state,  and  the 
author  of  the  now  famous  resolution  calling  upon  his  party  to 
denounce  the  A.  P.  A.,  which  was  presented  to  the  state  con- 
vention at  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  on  August  15,  has  watched 
the  advance  of  this  movement  and  warned  his  party  friends  of 
its  dangers,  which  some  of  them  had  failed  to  recognize.  In  an 
interview  published  in  the  New  York  Ttibune  of  September  1, 
Mr.  Kerens  says: 
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My  object  in  putting  forth  this  resolution  was  to  prevent  A.  P.  A.ism 
ftom  becoming  an  issue  in  the  politics  of  the  country  this  year.  The 
doctrines  of  the  A.  P,  A.  are  so  un-American  as  to  be  really  unworthy 
of  the  importance  of  toeing  made  an  issue,  and  yet  they  are  dangerous, 
Just  as  the  careless  words  of  Burchard  in  1884,  **  Rum,  Romanism,  and 
Rebellion,"  efiected  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Blaine  and  the  Republican  party. 
Their  principles,  when  they  Ijecome  understood,  will  perish  of  their 
own  malignity  and  unsavoriness.  I  think  that  now  is  the  time  for  the 
Republican  party  to  stand  up  squarely,  and  manfully  face  this  con- 
spiracy and  put  it  down. 

Mr.  Kerens  subBeqnently  endeavored  to  have  an  anti-A.  P. 
A.  plank  inserted  in  the  New  York  State  platform,  bat  although 
his  efforts  were  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  Senator 
O'Connor,  Commissioner  Kerwin,  and  General  O'Beirne,  the 
Saratoga  Convention  (which  had  one  hundred  and  ten  A.  P.  A. 
men  among  its  delegates  and  three  of  them  on  the  platform 
committee)  refosed,  and  put  itself  squarely  on  record  in  favor  of 
religious  intolerance  and  bigotry,  thus  establishing  most  deci- 
sively the  kinship  of  the  A.  P.  A.  and  the  Republican  party. 
The  truth  is  that  the  two  organizations  are  now  so  interlocked 
that  if  the  Republican  party  declared  itself  i^gainst  the  A.  P.  A. 
it  would  declare  against  a  part  of  itself.  ^'  No  Republican  con- 
vention,"  says  the  Chicago  TimeSy  ^'dare  adopt  a  platform  de- 
nouncing the  A.  P.  A.  .  .  .  The  Republican  party  is  not 
only  affiliated  with  the  A.  P.  A.;  it  is  dominated  by  it"  This 
fact  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  following  extracts,  which  are 
taken  at  random  from  newspapers  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  which  will  prove  interesting  reading  to  those  who  feel 
doubtful  as  to  the  party  that  stands  behind  the  A.  P.  A.  Speak- 
ing of  the  election  of  Carter,  a  Republican,  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state,  the  Rockford  (111.)  8tar  says  : 

The  A.  P.  A.  voted  solidly  for  Carter,  and  undoubtedly  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  district  intimidated  voters,  inducing  many  who  would  not 
vote  for  Carter  to  stay  at  home.  No  fact  in  the  history  of  the  state  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  Douglas  is  more  shameful  than  that  a 
secret  Knownothing  association  should  be  able  to  exert  in  a  judicial 
contest  influence  great  enough  to  make  an  apparent  reversal  of  party 
majorities.  In  rural  districts  this  sort  of  intimidation  is  much  more 
effectual  than  in  large  cities.  The  infamy  of  a  national  political  party 
professing  to  respect  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  allying  itself  with  an  un-American  and  cowardly  association  to 
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deprive  a  portion  of  the  citizenship  of  the  country  of  its  political 
rights  was  never  equaled  in  the  past  of  American  politics.  In  so  far  as 
the  Republicans  won  in  the  fourth  district  with  this  infamous  ally, 
they  are  welcome  to  their  victory. 

In  Wyoming  the  same  close  relation  exists  between  the 
< ^Americans''  and  the  Eepnblicans.  They  work  together  like 
brethren,  and  this  alliance  is  perfectly  understood  by  every  body, 
as  is  shown  by  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Cheyenne  Leader,  which 
describes  the  A.  P.  A.  as  ^^a  Bepablican  annex."  Referring  to 
the  political  affiliation  between  these  two  great  engines  of  re- 
form in  the  Northwest,  the  Boston  Republic  says  : 

Evidently  the  A.  P.  A.  is  getting  pf>sse8sion  of  the  Republican  ma- 
chine in  Wisconsin.  It  will  force  the  nomination  of  its  candidates 
and  dictate  the  policy  and  the  platform.  If  a  majority  of  the  Re- 
publicans are  members  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  the  Republican  party  is  not 
worth  the  support  of  any  decent  man. 

Wisconsin  has  capitulated  in  many  districts  to  the  A.  P.  A., 
and  the  Republican  machine  out  there  is  entirely  in  its  control. 
To  quote  the  La  Crosse  Ohranide : 

The  Douglas  County  Republican  Convention  was  a  strictly  A.  P.  A. 
affair,  as  every  act  of  that  parly  is  at  Superior. 

The  same  story  is  told  by  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  which  says  : 

The  A.  P.  A.  captured  all  the  Republican  nominations  on  the 
county  ticket  at  Chicago.  We  sympathize  with  Chicago  in  this  afflic- 
tion.   Indianapolis  is  sufiering  in  the  same  way. 

Says  the  Atlanta  Journal : 

The  Journal  has  frequently  discussed  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  has  taken 
occasion  to  condemn  that  organization  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions.  In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  we  have  not  accepted  the 
professions  of  the  association  as  to  its  aims  and  purposes,  but  have 
judged  it  by  its  conduct.     "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'' 

The  feeling  in  New  Orleans  in  reference  to  the  A.  P.  A.  is 
expressed  by  the  Picayune,  which  says  (June  5)  that  A.  P.  A.  ism 
'^is  growing  dangerous  and  should  be  looked  into."  The  Den- 
ver News  avers  that  "the  A.  P.  A.'s  have  a  grip  on  the  G.  O. 
P./'  and  the  Yankton  (S.  D.)  Herald  published  a  long  specific 
statement  on  June  7  that  the  A.  P.  A.  had  entered  into  secret 
deals  with  the  Republicans  in  that  state ;  while  the  Brooklyn 
(Mizen,  in  a  recent  editorial^  states  that  "  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
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publican  party  have  been  acting  in  concert  with  the  A.  P.  A. 
thronghont  the  country."     And  so  it  goes. 

Further  evidence  that  the  A.  P.  A.  is  a  dangerous  element  in 
our  political  life  may  be  found  in  the  petition  addressed  to  Con- 
gress by  Mr.  H.  M.  Youmans  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress  from  his  district,  who  was  defeated  by 
the  A.  P.  A.  (allied  as  usual  with  the  Bepublican  party)  in  a 
manner  to  make  every  decent  American  ashamed.  In  the 
course  of  a  debate  arising  out  of  this  contest,  Bepresentative 
Weadock  read  to  th^  Hoose  some  astounding  statements  about 
the  A.  P.  A.  in  Colorado,  relating  how  Mayor  Van  House  of 
Denver,  because  he  appointed  a  Catholic  as  chief  of  police,  was 
denounced  by  the  organization  which  adopted  resolutions, 
among  which  it  was 

Resolved^  that  all  communication,  socially  or  otherwise,  with  said 
traitor  and  perjurer  by  any  member  of  this  organization  do  forever 
cease. 

Resolved^  that  when  his  carcass  reposes  in  the  arms  of  Mother  Earth, 
in  whatever  land,  an  unknown  committee,  duly  appointed,  shall  per- 
form the  last  rite  in  the  name  of  the  council  by  marking  the  place 
so  that  all  may  know 


HERE  LIES  A  TRAITOR. 


If  this  sort  of  thing  be  '^patriotism,"  as  its  apologists  aver, 
then  Dr.  Johnson  has  well  declared  patriotism  to  be  the  last 
refuge  of  a  scoundrel. 

During  a  speech  of  GK)v.  McKinley  at  Kansas  City  on  October 
2,  some  one  asked,  '^What's  the  matter  with  the  A.  P.  A.t" 
According  to  the  Kew  York  Advertiser's  report,  *'The  governor 
paused  for  a  moment  before  replying,  then  said,  'The  question 
we  have  to  settle  now  is,  What  is  the  matter  with  the  country.' " 
While  the  Eepublican  leaders,  by  thus  dodging  the  issue,  have 
confirmed  the  story  of  their  close  association  with  the  A.  P.  A., 
the  Democrats  on  every  side  are  going  manfully  on  record  as 
being  against  it.  Commenting  on  the  long  and  bitter  debate  on 
the  Indian  School  question  last  spring,  the  Boston  Republic  said : 

It  was  made  quite  plain  during  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  that  the 
alliance  between  the  Republican  party  and  the  secret  anti-Catholic 
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societies  is  being  more  and  more  closely  cemented.  The  Democrats, 
true  to  the  traditions  of  their  party,  stood  squarely  in  opposition  to 
religious  bigotry  and  intolerance.  Speaker  Crisp  placed  a  prominent 
Catholic  member  in  the  chair,  and  thus  defied  the  united  powers  of 
conspiracy  and  darkness.  The  splendid  support  given  to  Mr.  O'Neil 
by  his  Democrat  associates  proved  that  the  party  can  be  counted  upon 
to  fight  religious  persecution  in  the  future  as  it  did  in  the  past. 

Bearing  on  this  point  also,  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  American 
says : 

A  Democrat  is  a  lover  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  in  every  stage  of  its  career,  has  always  fought  for  and 
maintained  these  principles.  A  member  of  the  so-called  A.  P.  A.,  a 
secret,  oath-l)ound,  political  party,  under  his  oath,  is  not  and  cannot  be 
a  lover  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  for  his  party  teaches  and  insists 
upon  its  members  proscribing  other  American  citizens  because  of  their 
religion.  Therefore  it  is  that  a  true  member  of  the  A.  P.  A.  cannot  be 
a  true  and  loyal  Democrat. 

The  attitude  of  the  Democrats  toward  the  A.  P.  A.  has  been 
further  made  plain  by  the  recorded  utterances  of  such  pro- 
nounced non- Catholic  members  of  the  party  as  (Governors  Stone 
and  Peck,  Ex-Gtovernor  Hoadley,  William  H.  Peckham,  Oscar 
S.  Straus,  and  Edward  M.  Shepard.  Mr.  Shepard's  words  on 
this  subject  are  especially  felicitous.     He  says : 

The  movement  has  not  near  the  strength  that  is  claimed  for  it,  and 
is  certain  to  be  far  more  ephemeral  than  the  Knownothing  movement. 
I  am  myself  a  strong  Protestant ;  but  the  strongest  Protestant,  if  an 
intelligent  and  honest  man,  must  admit  the  enormous  services  to  piety 
and  good  morals  rendered  in  this  country  by  the  church  against  which 
this  movement  of  intolerance  is  directed. 

So  far  as  public  affairs  are  concerned,  no  religious  body  has  contained 
men  who  have  rendered  more  distinguished  and  more  unselfish 
patriotic  service  than  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  during 
the  whole  history  of  the  American  government,  and  especially  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  not  a  sound  political  principle,  there  is  no 
single  reform  which  makes  for  righteousness  in  public  aflTairs,  among 
whose  firmest  and  sincerest  promoters  are  not  numbered  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

It  is  well  enough  for  us  Protestants  to  remember  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  political  knaves,  whether  in  federal,  state,  or  local 
politics,  have  been,  like  Tweed,  men  professing  to  be  sincere  Prot^- 
tants.  We  had  better  remember  that  in  modern  times,  as  was  the  case 
between  three  and  four  hundred  years  ago,  it  has  more  than  once 
happened  that  Sir  Thomas  More  has  been  a  Catholic  and  Henry  VIII. 
a  Protestant. 
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No  less  trenchant  is  this  traism  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  : 

The  knowledge  of  every  thoughtful  man  proves  that  Roman  Cathol- 
icism of  itself  is  no  bar  to  excellent  civic  work  for  America,  and 
Protestantism  is  no  af«urance  in  itself  of  such  work.  A  nation,  which 
trusted  Philip  Sheridan,  a  Roman  Catholic,  as  one  of  Its  great  soldiers, 
against  Episcopal  Lee  and  Presbyterian  Stonewall  Jackson,  who 
sought  to  divide  it,  should  leave  to  owls  and  to  bats  the  creation  of 
sectarian  lines  of  cleavage  or  scare  in  public  affalK. 

Every  where;  in  fact,  both  the  Democratic  leaders  and  the 
Democratic  press  are  pronouncing  against  the  A.  P.  A.  The 
New  York  Times  in  particular  has  rendered  an  inestimable 
public  service  by  dragging  into  the  light  of  publicity  the  opera- 
tions of  this  disloyal  secret  organization,  which  is  working  like 
a  mole  under  the  surface  of  politics. 

Says  the  Scranton  Truth : 

It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  this  pestiferous  and  fanatical  association  if 
there  Is  not  a  religious  war  in  this  country,  for  its  false  assertion:^  and 
wild  appeals  to  prejudice  are  of  that  firebrand  sort  that  inflame  the 
passions  of  the  unthinking.  Happily,  however,  there  is  too  much  in- 
telligence and  common  sense  In  the  land  to  permit  the  success  of  the 
A.  P.  A.'s  propaganda  of  assassination.  The  appeals  that  are  often 
successful  in  provoking  religious  riots  and  bloodshed  in  the  cities  of  the 
Old  World  cannot  succeed  here,  where  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
Jews  are  dwelling  together  in  peace,  and  working  out  the  destinies  of 
mankind  as  members  of  one  great  family,  bound  together  by  the 
brotherhood  of  citizenship. 

Even  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express,  which  has  certainly 

never  been  over  friendly  to  Catholics,  says  : 

To  the  zealots  of  American  patriotism  we  say  that  they  should  re- 
member that  this  is  a  land  of  freedom  ;  a  country  where  there  must  be 
the  utmost  respect  paid  to  conscience  and  religious  convictions  ;  and 
that  no  political  party  can  survive  which  is  based  upon  the  un- 
American  doctrine  of  religious  proscription.  There  must  be  mutual 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  parties. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  well-meaning  but  ill-advised 

enthusiast  that  American  Catholics  should  form  an  organization 

in  opposition  to  the  A.  P.  A.     Such  a  step  would  be  a  most 

serious  blunder.     As  the  Catholic  Standard  says : 

There  is  no  place  or  need  for  a  Catholic  political  party  in  this 
country.  The  federal  and  state  constitutions  are  in  harmony  with 
Christian  Catholic  principles  and  with  any  political  party  which 
loyally  upholds  the  Constitution.    With  us  the  church  is  independent 
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of  the  state,  and  will  remain  independent.  With  us,  therefore,  politi- 
cal parties  have  no  concern  with  religious  affairs  except  to  preserve  the 
liberty  of  religion  and  to  resist  any  attempt  to  burden  the  citizen  with 
pains  or  penalties  in  the  exercise  of  his  freedom  of  conscience. 

Catholics  will  not  establish  a  C.  P.  A.,  or  Oatholic  Protective 
Association.  They  are  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
will;  therefore,  enter  into  no  combination  against  any  of  their 
non- Oatholic  fellow-citizens.  On  the  contrary,  as  Monsignor 
Schroeder  of  the  Oatholic  TTniyersity  at  Washington  declared 
in  a  recent  address  before  the  German  Oatholic  Oentral  Yerein, 
Oatholics  ^^  are  tolerant  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  are 
ready  to  protect  the  religions  liberty  of  all  their  fellow-citizens 
of  any  creed  even  nntil  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  is  shed." 

The  remedy  for  A.  P.  A.  ism  lies  in  the  Oonstitntion  and  laws 
of  onr  country  and  in  the  intelligence  and  good- will  of  its  non- 
Oatholic  citizens  ;  for  in  the  long  run,  there  is  no  more  truth- 
seeking  and  impartial  man  in  the  world  than  the  average 
American.  As  Bishop  Spalding  says  in  his  admirable  article 
already  quoted,  ''The  American  people  love  justice  and  fair 
play ;  they  live  and  let  live  ;  their  very  genius  is  good- will  to 
men." 

Meanwhile,  however,  A.  P.  A. ism  is  hurtful  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country.  It  separates  friend  from  friend ;  it  sows 
the  seed  of  suspicion  and  distrust ;  it  makes  innocent  victims, 
and  diverts  attention  from  the  momentous  problems  which  are 
pressing  upon  us.  Heaven  knows  there  are  enough  legitimate 
issues  in  American  politics  to  engage  the  minds  of  the  people 
and  to  busy  legislators  without  injecting  into  it  these  issues  of 
religion.  The  country  is,  indeed,  in  a  perfect  maelstrom  of 
great  economic  problems,  and  he  is  an  enemy  of  mankind  who 
seeks  to  turn  the  people  away  from  these  to  involve  them  in 
religious  feuds.  All  churches  should  rather  carry  a  flag  of  truce  on 
ecclesiastical  differences,  and  unite  against  those  forces  which 
are  directed  against  all  forms  of  religion. 

Any  conspiracy  directed  against  Oatholics  taking  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs  must  inevitably  react  hurtfuUy  upon  its  authors.  As 
the  New  York  Times  says  : 

Any  party  that  should  openly  or  in  any  effective  degree  secretly  con- 
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Dive  to  shut  out  Catholics  fh>m  its  nominations  would  invite  certain 
disaster. 

The  present  Gatholic  boycott  may,  therefore,  be  safely  left  to 
work  ont  its  own  destraction.  It  is  only  one  of  those  periodi- 
cal waves  of  bigotry  which  roll  their  harmless  tide  against  the 
everlasting  rock  of  Peter. 

**  Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again  ; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers." 

Error  and  evil  cannot  stand  the  light  of  day ;  they  flooriah 
only  nnder  cover  and  in  the  dark.  The  A.  P.  A.  has  grown  to 
large  proportions  solely  because  it  has  done  its  work  in  secrecy. 
The  membership  list  of  two  million  of  which  it  brags  has  been 
stealthily  obtained,  mainly  by  coercion  and  boycott  The  liv- 
ing lie  upon  which  this  movement  is  bnilt  may  for  a  while  de- 
ceive a  few,  and  cause  others  to  hesitate ;  bat  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  the  A.  P.  A.,  like  its  forerunner,  Know- 
nothingism,  shall  be  stamped  out  of  existence.  It  may  be  that 
it  has  not  yet  reached  its  culmination  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  go 
far.  '^  It  must  in  the  end  defeat  its  own  object,"  says  the  Bos- 
ton Herald.  As  Horace  Oreeley  said  of  the  Knownothing  party, 
''You  might  as  well  seek  to  perpetuate  an  anti-cholera  or 
potato-rot  party." 

While  it  is  true  that  elections,  not  only  in  New  England  but 
throughout  the  West,  have  been  considerably  affected  by  the 
A.  P.  A.  movement,  it  is  also  true  that  these  passing  victories 
of  bigotry  and  uncharitableness  have  invariably  been  followed 
by  a  speedy  reaction  in  the  direction  of  honest  citizenship  and 
true  religion.  Said  Bepresentative  Heard  of  Missouri  the  other 
day  : 

The  A.  P.  A.  is  being  worked  for  all  it  is  worth  by  the  Republicans, 
but  the  Democrats  are  fighting  them  openly  and  vigorously,  and*  I  do 
not  think  that  much  damage  will  be  done  by  the  introduction  of  big- 
otry into  the  campaign. 

Before  long  the  Bepublicans  who  favor  the  A.  P.  A  plan  of 
influencing  votes  will  awake  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
playing  with  fire ;  and  once  the  country  is  thoroughly  aroused 
against  these  dark-lantern,  political   assassins  with  whom  the 
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Bepnblicans  are  consortiDg,  the  alliance  cannot  fail  to  receive 
the  condemnation  at  the  polls  which  it  deserves.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  A.  P.  A.  could  never  have  attained  any  power  at  all 
except  for  its  coalition  with  the  Bepnblicans.  This,  however, 
is  no  new  story.  The  Eepublican  party  has  always  been  the 
patron  of  every  form  of  religious  bigotry.  It  was  the  sole  heir 
and  residuary  legatee  of  the  original  Knownothing  party,  from 
which,  indeed,  it  was  largely  recruited.  Its  managers  in  its 
decline  now  only  go  back  to  first  principles.  As  the  Saratoga 
Sun  says : 

Such  a  movement  as  this  A.  P.  A.  would  have  no  strength  whatever 
had  it  not  been  encouraged  and  utilized  by  the  discredited  and  des- 
perate leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  who  have  been  repeatedly 
beaten  upon  all  the  legitimate  issues  before  the  country. 

That  all  this  is  not  mere  idle  talk  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  A.  P.  A.  has  only  grown  to  be  a  factor  in  those  places 
where  it  has  worked  with  the  Bepublican  party.  The  course  to 
pursue,  therefore,  is  to  hold  the  Bepublican  party  responsible 
for  its  existence,  and  to  punish  it  accordingly. 

*  Charles  Bobinson. 
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A  NON-PARTISAN  VIEW  OF  THE  TARIFF  SITUATION 
AND  OUTLOOK. 

BY  ERNEST  E.  BUSSELL. 

THE  progress  of  events  and  of  discussion  with  regard  to 
the  tariff  question  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  August 
developed  what  at  first  glance  appears  to  be  a  curious  paradox. 
A  general  tariff  bill  has  been  passed,  and  it  is  as  certain  as  any- 
thing in  the  political  future  can  be  that  general  tariff  revision 
will  not  be  undertaken  again  for  some  years  ]  and  yet  the  tariff 
question  remains  the  chief  issue  between  the  two  leading  parties 
and  a  prominent  issue  with  all  the  other  parties.  That  it  does 
retain  this  position  of  prominence  there  can  be  no  doubt  It  Is 
so  accepted  and  so  treated  by  the  great  majority  of  the  leaders 
and  newspapers  of  both  the  old  parties.  President  Cleveland's 
letter  to  Bepresentative  Gatchings  is  to  be  the  platform  upon 
which  the  Democratic  party  (except  the  small  protectionist 
wing)  will  ask  popular  indorsement  at  the  coming  elections. 
Both  Mr.  Beed's  opening  speech  in  Maine  and  Mr.  Wilson's  in 
West  Virginia  recognize  and  welcome  the  issue,  and  declare 
that  the  great  tariff  struggle,  so  far^from  being  ended,  is  still  at 
its  height  True,  the  only  immediate  demand  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  represented  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
their  supporters,  is  for  supplementary  bills  to  correct  what  they 
deem  the  more  glaring  defects  of  the  new  tariff  law ;  and  the 
only  immediate  purpose  of  the  Bepublicans  is  to  win  control  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  order  to  prevent  such  amenda- 
tory legislation,  but  with  no  definite  specification  as  to  what  the 
Bepublican  party  will  do  if  it  comes  into  full  control  of  the 
government  again  in  1897.  In  reality,  however,  the  issue  is  far 
broader  and  deeper  than  this  immediate  demand  and  purpose 
imply. 
How,  then,  can  the  seeming  paradox  be  explained  t    The  true 
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explaoation  undoubtedly  is  that  while  the  question  as  to  what 
rates  of  duty  shall  be  levied  upon  imports  has  been  settled  for 
some  years  to  come  (except  as  to  the  comparatively  few  changes 
that  may  be  made  by  supplementary  bills)^  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  Democratic  and  Bepublican  parties  as  to 
the  principle  upon  which  tariff  taxation  should  be  based  is  still 
unsettled.  It  is  not  merely  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
rates  of  duty  should  be  levied  at  any  particular  time.  It  is  a 
difference  as  to  ultimate  party  policy.  The  difference  is  vital, 
and  as  long  as  it  exists  the  tariff  question  is  bound  to  remain 
one  of  the  issues,  if  not  the  main  issue,  dividing  the  two  parties. 
This  vital  issue,  in  its  extreme  form,  is  the  issue  between  tariff 
for  protection  only  and  tariff  for  revenue  only.  In  a  modified 
form  it  becomes  an  issue  between  tariff  for  protection  with 
incidental  revenue,  and  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  pro- 
tection. The  protection  tenet  in  both  forms  is  held  by  members 
of  the  Bepublican  party,  and  the  revenue  tenet  in  both  forms 
by  members  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  extremists  in  the 
latter  party  being  commonly  called  ^'free-traders."  So  also 
there  are  tariff- for-revenue-only  Bepublicans,  just  as  there  are 
high- protectionist  Democrats.  But  though  the  members  of 
neither  party  are  unanimous  in  support  of  any  one  policy,  the 
dominating  sentiment  in  the  one  party  is  for  high  protection, 
while  in  the  other  it  is  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  ultimately 
if  not  immediately.  The  inherent  antagonism  between  the  two 
policies  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  a  tariff  is  protective  only 
in  so  far  as  it  keeps  out  foreign  products,  while  it  is  revenue- 
yielding  only  in  so  far  as  it  admits  foreign  products ;  the  modi- 
fied application  of  the  protective  principle  yielding  incidental 
revenue,  and  the  modified  application  of  the  revenue  principle 
yielding  incidental  protection.  To  be  more  specific,  a  protect- 
ive duty  not  made  so  high  as  to  absolutely  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  a  given  article,  yields  revenue  to  the  extent  that  the 
article  is  imported  in  spite  of  the  duty  ]  while  a  revenue  duty 
laid  upon  articles  that  are  or  can  be  produced  at  home  yields  a 
measure  of  protection,  whether  laid  with  a  deliberate  purpose  to 
provide  protection  or  not. 
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.  What  policy  will  finally  prevail — whether  prohibitive  duties 
will  be  laid,  or  whether  all  daties  will  be  abolished  (establishing 
actual  free  trade)  and  internal  taxation  be  extended  so  as  to 
provide  all  required  government  revenue,  or  whether  ''  revenue 
only,''  or  ''revenue  with  incidentatprotection,"  or  ** protection 
with  incidental  revenue,"  will  at  last  establish  itself  upon  the 
firm  basis  of  human  experience  and  enlightened  self-interest — 
this  is  a  question  that  the  future  must  answer.  Any  attempt  to 
answer  it  to-day  is  merely  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  what 
ought  to  be,  viewing  the  matter  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  the  past,  but  without  the  test  of  the  experience  of  the  future. 
True,  some  policy  must  be  adopted  for  the  present,  and  that 
policy  can  be  decided  upon  only  in  the  light  of  the  past ;  but 
when  adopted  it  must  remain  always  subject  to  modification  or 
reversal  as  time  shall  test  its  truth  and  value,  under  changing 
economic  conditions. 

Every  Democratic  reverse  at  the  polls  during  the  past  year 
and  every  assumed  indication  of  Democratic  defeat  at  the 
coming  congressional  elections  has  been  accounted  for  by  the 
extreme  Eepublican  organs,  on  the  one  hand,  as  an  expression  of 
popular  disapproval  of  Democratic  ''tariff- tinkering"  and  an 
indication  that  the  people  of  the  country  had  changed  their 
minds  since  they  voted  the  Democratic  party  into  power  in  1892, 
chiefly  on  the  tariff  issue ;  while  the  Democratic  organs,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  just  as  positive  that  these  defeats  and 
signs  of  future  trouble  for  their  party  were  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  due  to  Democratic  delay  and  half-heartedness  in  fulfill- 
ing the  party's  tariff-reform  pledges. 

And  now  the  new  law  gives  the  party  organs  on  both  sides 
plenty  of  ground  for  keeping  up  the  same  line  of  reasoning  and 
self-justification.  Since  the  new  law  is  not  so  drastic  a  measure 
as  the  Democratic  party  as  a  whole  meant  to  enact>  the  party 
organs  will  argue  in  this  wise  :  If  under  the  new  law  the  country 
passes  from  the  present  state  of  industrial  depression  into  a 
fairly  prosperous  era,  the  Republican  organs  will  maintain  that 
it  is  because  the  Bepublicans  and  protectionist  Democrats 
balked  the  fanatical  tariff- reformers  in  their  unholy  zeal  to 
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destroy  the  protective  system,  and  that  it  is  the  saving  grace  of 
the  protectionist  Senate  amendments  to  which  the  industrial 
recovery  is  to  be  credited  ]  while  the  Democratic  organs  will 
maintain  that  if  moderate  reductions  in  duties  have  accom- 
plished so  much,  a  more  vigorous  onslaught  on  the  policy  of 
^'mad  protection"  would  have  accomplished  still  more.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  the  economic  recovery  be  less  complete 
and  satisfactory,  the  Bepublican  organs  will  charge  the  partial 
failure  to  the  partial  carrying  out  of  the  Democratic  program, 
and  credit  the  partial  recovery  to  the  partial  maintenance  of 
Bepublican  protection;  while  the  Democratic  organs  will  just  as 
stoutly  assert  that  it  was  protectionist  interference  with  the 
Democratic  tariff-reform  program  that  prevented  the  return  of 
full  prosperity.     And  there  you  are. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  advocates  of  the  free  coinstge  of  silver, 
of  state  control  of  monopolies,  of  prohibition,  and  of  various 
other  plans  for  social  and  economic  relief  will  continue  to  charge 
social  and  economic  ills  to  the  failure  to  adopt  their  particular 
remedies.  Which,  if  any,  of  these  diverse  views  is  the  correct 
one,  or  whether  there  is  or  is  not  an  element  of  truth  in  them 
all,  is  the  question  that  the  individual  voter  must  continue  to 
face.  What  wonder  if,  in  his  confusion  and  his  distrust  of  his  own 
ability  to  solve  the  complex  economic  problem,  he  turn  again  to 
the  party  organ  or  the  party  leader  and  seek  peace  of  mind  and 
relief  from  personal  responsibility  by  accepting  the  ^*I-say-it" 
of  an  authority  that  lays  claim  to  political  infallibility  I 

But  this  tendency  to  shirk  personal  responsibility,  inquiry, 
investigation,  and  conclusion  must  be  fought  at  every  point  It 
must  be  iterated  and  reiterated  that  the  only  reasonable,  justifi- 
able, patriotic  course,  the  course  that  holds  out  most  promise  of 
leading  to  a  safe  and  certain  conclusion,  is  to  seek  the  truth 
through  a  careful  study  of  the  widely  different  views  set  forth  in 
the  newspapers  and  by  the  intellectual  leaders  of  all  parties  and 
of  no  party,  in  the  spirit  of  honest  endeavor  to  discriminate 
between  purely  partisan  appeal  or  groundless  assertion  and 
sincere,  well-founded  argument. 

Ernest  E.  Bussell. 
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HOW  TO  ABOLISH  POVERTY. 

BY  FLORENCE  A.   BURLEIGH. 

IN  The  American  Journal  of  Politics  for  June  is  an 
article  with  the  above  title  by  Mrs.  EUen  Battelle  Dietrick, 
in  answer  to  one  by  E.  M.  Barchard.  There  are  several  points 
in  Mrs.  Dietriek's  answer  which  seem  to  call  for  criticism. 

I  agree  most  heartily  with  her  that  <^the  person  who  tells 
the  truth"  is  a  genuine  friend  to  the  i>oor ;  but  I  will  go  further 
and  say  that  the  truest  friend  to  the  poor  is  he  or  she  who  does 
all  in  his  or  her  power  to  prevent  poverty — ^not  merely  to  *'tell 
the  truth"  about  it.  Poverty  does,  indeed;  show  a  diseased 
condition  of  society ;  but  did  Mrs.  Dietrick  ever  seriously  reflect 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  disease  t  I  have  endeavored  to  discover 
her  diagnosis  and  cure,  but  can  only  guess  at  it.  As  near  as  I 
can  tell,  her  cure  seems  to  be  gold  currency  and  more  economy 
among  the  poor. 

However  ^'unpleasant"  it  may  be  for  a  person  to  tell  another 
''that  his  disease  is  the  result  of  his  own  folly  and  the  foHy  of  his 
ancestors,"  it  is  still  more  "unpleasant"  to  allow  him  to  go  on 
in  his  diseased  condition  when  he  can  be  helped  out  of  it  The 
society  of  to-day  is  so  thoroughly  diseased  that  only  a  "radical 
change"  will  restore  it  to  health. 

Mrs.  Dietrick  compares  the  poor  to  the  primeval  man  in  an 
African  forest,  where  "the  one  way  for  any  to  rise  higher  than 
the  others  .  •  .  was  by  the  self-development  of  superior 
intelligence.  .  •  .  The  industrious  and  intelligent  saved,  and 
the  less  able  lived  on  their  bounty."  There  is  one  immense 
difference  between  the  two  which  utterly  destroys  the  simile. 
The  primitive  men  lived  in  a  condition  of  freedom,  while  the 
poor  of  to-day  live  in  a  condition  of  slavery.  It  is  right  and  just 
that  an  "industrious  and  intelligent"  man  should  have  more 
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than  an  indolent,  ignorant  one ;  otherwise  we  should  be  paying 
a  premium  on  laziness  and  ignorance. 

When  society  learns  that  what  any  one  produces,  whether  by 
his  muscle  or  his  brain,  that  is  his  against  the  whole  world,  one 
great  step  in  the  right  direction  will  have  been  taken.  If  he  is 
provident  and  saving  he  will  be  the  gainer  thereby  ]  if  reckless 
and  improvident  he  must  suffer  the  consequences. ,  But  to-day 
the  masses  of  the  people  get  a  bare  living.  The  workers,  who 
are  the  wealth  producers,  must  live  '^from  hand  to  mouth,"  and 
are  thankful  if  they  have  ever  so  little  in  that  hand  to  put  into 
the  mouth.  '^The  power  to  save,  the  power  to  practice  self- 
denial,"  is  nowhere  so  rigidly  exerted  as  among  the  poor. 
Whatever  it  may  have  been  among  the  dwellers  in  the  African 
forest,  it  is  certainly  true  that  among  the  dwellers  in  the  large 
cities  of  our  American  republic  the  would-be  ^'intelligent  and 
industrious"  workingmen  are  obliged  to  'Hive  on  the  bounty" 
of  the  more  fortunate,  who,  by  our  laws  of  special  privilege, 
gather  where  they  have  not  sown.  It  is  undeniable  that  as  a 
rule  those  who  ''get  on  in  the  world"  do  so,  not  because  they 
"discount  the  present,  hoping  for  enjoyable  reward  in  the 
future,"  but  because  they  are  enabled  by  our  tariff  and  land 
laws  to  appropriate  what  the  workers  produce. 

"The  mass  of  the  poor  .  .  .  still  worship  a  fetish  which 
they  believe  to  be  all-powerful,  and  which  they  alternately  ciyole 
and  upbraid,  and  whose  name  is  'Society,' "  because  they  have 
an  ill-defined  idea  that  they  are  wronged  in  some  way;  that  they 
do  not  receive  what  is  justly  their  due ;  and  that  "Society"  is  to 
blame  for  such  a  condition.  They  are  not  alone  in  wanting  "to 
eat  their  cake  and  yet  still  have  it,"  for  their  more  fortunate 
brothers  not  only  want  but  have  both,  not,  however,  because 
they  "saved  cake,"  but  because  they  robbed  the  baker. 

The  mass  of  the  x)eople  are,  indeed,  unintelligent  because  they 
have  neither  time  nor  strength  to  be  otherwise.  The  simile  of 
the  forest  is  a  stronger  one  than  Mrs.  Dietrick  intends.  How  is 
it  that  "beginning  from  the  same  soil  some  have  learned  how  to 
use  others  for  their  own  advancement,"  and  what  is  the  result! 
Some  have  used  others  by  sucking  their  very  life-blood,  and  the 
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result  is  death  to  the  one  so  used.  ''The  lesson  we  should  learn 
from  the  rank,  crowded  forest,  where  a  few  live  and  many  per- 
ish of  overcrowding,"  is  to  stop  the  overcrowding.  "Self-direc- 
tion" is  not  possible  where  there  is  no  room.  ''Man's  choice  of 
conditions  is"  not  "practically  unlimited  as  far  as  nature  goes," 
because  society  has  allowed  nature*  s  bounty  to  be  so  monopolized 
by  a  few  that  man  has,  as  a  rule,  no  choice. 

If,  instead  of  saying  "wherever  there  is  soil  he  can  get  a 
living,"  Mrs.  Dietrick  had  said  "wherever  man  has  access  to 
soil  he  can  get  a  living,"  she  would  have  struck  the  ke3mote. 
But,  unfortunately,  while  to-day  there  is  plenty  of  "soil,"  the 
access  to  it  is  cut  o£f  because  of  land  monopoly.  If  that  were 
destroyed  man  could  "refuse  to  contribute  his  offepring  to  swell 
that  wretched  mass  of  cheap  laborers  in  city  slums"  and  "choose 
his  own  employer  and  his  own  place  of  abode."  He  has  to-day 
no  alternative  but  to  sell  his  power  of  self-direction  or  starve. 
If  land  were  free,  so  that  any  one  who  paid  its  value  to  society 
could  use  it,  (}hen  we  might  talk  of  each  man's  ability  to  be  his 
own  employer. 

The  sin  of  "densely  overcrowded  places"  is  not  to  be  laid  at 
nature's  door,  but  at  man's.  Trees  and  human  beings  both  need 
"boundless  room"  in  order  to  be  symmetrical.  Not  only  will 
"wellborn  trees  grow  straighter  and  stronger  than  the  ill-born 
and  sickly,"  but  even  "ill-born"  trees  stand  a  better  chance  of 
overcoming  such  disadvantages  if  they  are  allowed  "to  lift  their 
heads  into  the  nourishing  air  and  sunlight"  than  if  they  are 
crowded  and  pressed  upon  and  not  allowed  freedom.  "The 
sensible  thing"  is  to  study  out  the  cause  of  the  overcrowding, 
not  to  experiment  with  various  plasters  and  patent  medicines. 

If  Mrs.  Dietrick  will  study  history  she  will  find  that  wherever 
land  is  free  there  is  an  absence  of  "overcrowding,"  slums,  and 
grinding  poverty.  Slums  and  palaces  are  coexistent  with 
landlordism.  "Who  made  the  land  of  a  country t"  asks 
Carlisle  in  his  "Past  and  Present."  No  man  or  woman.  The 
quantity  of  land  is  neither  more  nor  lees  than  it  was  when  the 
savages  roamed  in  the  primeval  forests,  "monarchs  of  all  they 
surveyed."     People  cannot  create  land,  but  they  can  and  do 
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create  land  value  by  their  presence  and  their  absolute  need  of 
land.  Then  why  should  not  society  take  this  value  and  use  it  to 
pay  the  ezi>enses  of  the  government  which  is  made  necessary  by 
these  same  people!  In  this  way  each  individual  would  then 
keep  all  he  earns,  instead  of  being  taxed  on  nearly  everything 
he  uses,  and  society  would  also  receive  its  own.  Such  a  system 
as  this  is  founded  upon  justice  and  equity. 

One  might  have  wished  that  Mrs.  Dietrick  had  defined  money. 
She  evidently  confuses  ^^ standard  of  value"  with  *^ money.'' 
We  must  have  a  standard  of  value  or,  as  she  says,  '^a  fixed 
starting  point  in  the  business  of  exchange,"  but  that  is  totally 
different  from  money,  which  is  an  invention  to  facilitate  ex- 
change by  avoiding  barter.  For  some  reason  25.8  grains  of 
gold  ninety  per  cent  pure  has  been  made  a  standard  of  value 
and  called  a  dollar  by  our  American  government.  A  definite 
quantity  and  quality  of  any  other  commodity  that  does  not  lose 
value  by  division  would  answer  the  purpose  as  well.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  commodity  thus  selected  should  be  the 
material  of  the  currency. 

The  very  reason  why  Mrs.  Dietrick  objects  to.  paper  for  cur- 
rency is  a  good  reason  for  using  it.  Paper  is  cheap  and  gold 
is  dear ;  then  why  not  use  the  cheaper  commodity  and  leave  the 
more  valuable  for  the  artst 

Mrs.  Dietrick  evidently  confuses  money  with  currency.  The 
former  includes  all  checks,  drafts,  and  other  private  issues,  as 
well  as  government  money.  Currency  is  what  its  name  implies 
— that  which  passes  current.  I  presume  Mrs.  Dietrick  is  aware 
that  about  ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  the  business  of  this 
country  is  done  with  private  money,  not  gold  or  silver  or  paper 
currency.  Therefore  her  paragraph  in  regard  to  the  relative 
amounts  of  ^'  money"  used  in  the  commerce  of  various  countries 
is  misleading,  as  she  did  not  take  into  consideration  that  ^Hhe 
more  enlightened  and  prosperous  the  nation"  the  larger  the 
proportion  of  private  money,  not  "the  smaller  their  proportion 
of  government  money";  for  under  what  head  would  checks  and 
drafts  come  if  not  under  that  of  money,  if  we  grant  the  above 
definition  t 
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Mrs.  Dietrick  hints  at  the  way  to  abolish  inyolantary  poverty 
— and  we  have  no  concern  with  voluntary  poverty — ^when  in  her 
last  sentence  she  says,  ^' As  long  as  his  ideal  of  civilization  re- 
mains that  avowed  by  Mr.  Barchard,  that  is,  the  elimination  of 
the  natural  freedom  of  natural  creatures,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
earthly  plan  can  help  him."  We  can  never  have  '^natural 
freedom  of  natural  creatures"  until  we  allow  men  and  women 
to  get  at  the  natural  source  of  wealth,  the  land.  Wealth  is  a 
product  of  labor  (man)  applied  to  land  (all  natural  resources), 
and  until  we  remove  all  restrictions  which  divorce  these  two  we 
make  it  impossible  for  men  to  get  all  they  earn.  Poverty  is 
caused  by  the  separation  of  these  two  factors  in  the  production 
of  wealth.  Given  plenty  of  land  and  free  access  of  man  to  it, 
any  desired  amount  of  wealth  can  be  produced.  Take  away 
either  and  man  will  starve.  To- day  labor  has  not  access  to  land 
because  it  is  monopolized  by  the  few ;  but  make  land  free,  allow 
any  one  to  use  it  who  pays  its  value  to  the  community,  and 
involuntary  poverty  will  be  impossible. 

Floeenoe  a.  Bubleigh. 
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BY  THOMAS  NIXON  CARVER,   PH.D. 

4 

ANY  doctrine  which  continually  reqaires  refutation  during 
three  quarters  of  a  century  may  be  regarded  as  resting  on 
a  tolerably  sound  basis.  Few  doctrines  have  been  so  favored  in 
this  respect  as  the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  population ;  few  have 
been  for  so  long  a  time  a  perennial  subject  for  refutation. 
Though  it  has  ^'rained  refutations"  during  most  of  the  time 
since  the  publication;  in  1798,  of  the  '<  Essay  on  the  Principle  of 
Population/'  yet  to  this  day  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  do 
not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  work  of  refutation  as  done  by 
their  predecessors,  for  we  still  hear  occasionally  of  one  who 
claims  to  have  overthrown  Malthus.  A  review  of  some  of  the 
objections  that  have  been  urged  against  this  doctrine  would 
doubtless  be  edifying.  They  range  all  the  way  from  that  opti- 
mistic credulity  which  tries  to  dispose  of  the  whole  troublesome 
matter  by  saying  that  Providence  never  creates  mouths  but  it  pro- 
vides food,  for  them,  to  the  argument,  based  on  statistics,  that 
production  has  actually  more  than  kept  pace  with  population.  But 
such  a  review  cannot  be  undertaken  here,  because  this  paper  is 
not  a  disquisition  on  the  eccentricities  of  the  human  mind.  There 
are,  however,  two  writers  who  are  so  often  quoted  against  Malthus 
that  they  deserve  attention.  These  writers  are  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Henry  G^rge. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  classify  Herbert 
Spencer  among  the  opponents  of  Malthus.  He  is  often  spoken 
of  as  such,  but  the  reason  for  it  is  not  clear.  It  is  doubtful  if 
anything  was  farther  from  his  mind  than  the  idea  that  he  was 
refuting  Malthus  when  he  wrote  his  '*  Laws  of  Multiplication  " 
(•'Principles  of  Biology,"  Vol.  IL,  N.  Y.,  1872).  The  following 
passage  indicates  that  he  accepted  the  essential  features  of  the 
doctrines  of  Malthus : 
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And,  manifestly,  this  excess  of  demand  over  supply  is  perennial ; 
this  pressure  of  population,  of  which  it  is  the  index,  cannot  be  eluded. 
Though  by  the  emigration  that  takes  place  when  the  pressure  arrives 
at  a  certain  intensity,  temporary  relief  is  from  time  to  time  obtained, 
yet,  as  by  this  process  ail  habitable  countries  must  become  peopled,  it 
follows  that  in  the  end  the  pressure,  whatever  it  may  then  be,  must  be 
borne  in  full.  This  constant  increase  of  people  beyond  the  means  of 
subsistence  causes,  then,  a  never  ceasing  requirement  for  skill,  intel- 
ligence, and  self-control — involves,  therefore,  a  constant  exercise  of 
these  and  a  gradual  growth  of  them. — ("Principles  of  Biology,"  Vol. 
II.,  p.  498.) 

What  Mr.  Spencer  really  attempts  is  to  make  an  addition  to 
the  already  well-established  doctrine  of  population  by  showing 
that  the  physical  capacity  for  increase  in  population  diminishes 
with  an  increase  in  civilization,  so  that  positive  checks  on  popu- 
lation become  less  and  less  operative,  and  preventive  checks  less 
and  less  necessary.  But  this  result  can  only  be  brought  about 
by  a  continuation  of  the  forces  which  Malthus  so  forcibly  pointed 
out.  The  tendency  to  overpopulation,  with  its  continually 
intensifying  competition,  which  is  but  the  economic  term  for 
'*  struggle  for  existence,"  '*  is  in  itself  a  cause  of  man's  further 
evolution,"  and  man's  further  evolution  'itself  necessitates  a 
decline  in  his  fertility." 

It  would  seem  that  the  final  outcome  of  this  '^antagonism 
between  individuation  and  genesis  "  will  be  such  a  decline  in 
man's  fertility  as  to  bring  about  an  equilibrium  between  popu- 
lation and  subsistence  without  the  intervention  of  even  rational 
checks.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  result  can  only  follow  a  long 
and  wasteful  struggle  between  man  and  his  environment  It  is 
only  that  fierce  struggle  for  existence  which  results  from  the 
tendency  to  overpopulation  that  can  produce  that  excessive 
individuation  which  would  reduce  man's  procreative  capacity  to 
the  limits  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  set  for  it. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Spencer  may  be  assumed  to  have  proven  his 
point,  it  would  be  a  real  and  significant  addition  to  the  theory 
of  population.  It  would  mean  that  there  were  at  least  two 
forces,  instead  of  one,  at  work  hastening  the  possibility  of  social 
perfectibility.  Malthus  had  pointed  out  that  all  dreams  of  social 
elysiums  were  baseless  until  men  should  learn  to  practice  that 
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virtuous  self-restraint  which  would  keep  down  population  with- 
out the  intervention  of  vice,  misery,  war,  or  famine.  But  Mr. 
Spencer's  doctrine  of  the  decline  of  generative  power  with  an 
increase  in  civilization  works  in  harmony  with  it  to  hasten  the 
I>ossibility  of  a  social  millennium. 

While  Mr.  Spencer  apparently  had  no  idea  of  refuting  MalthuS; 
Mr.  Henry  George  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
that  he  repudiates  the  whole  doctrine,  and  believes  that  he  has 
most  effectually  overthrown  it  He  joins  issue  directly  with  the 
followiug  passage  from  John  Stuart  Mill,  which  may  be  taken  as 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine : 

A  greater  number  of  people  cannot,  in  any  given  state  of  civilization, 
be  collectively  so  well  provided  for  as  a  smaller.  The  niggardliness  of 
nature,  not  the  injustice  of  society,  is  the  cause  of  the  penalty  attached 
to  overpopulation.  An  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  does  not  aggra- 
vate the  evil,  but,  at  most,  causes  it  to  be  somewhat  earlier  felt.  It  is 
in  vain  to  say  that  all  mouths  which  the  increase  of  mankind  calls  into 
existence  bring  with  them  hands.  The  new  mouths  require  as  much 
food  as  the  old  ones,  and  the  hands  do  not  produce  as  much.  If  all 
instruments  of  production  were  held  in  joint  property  by  the  whole 
people,  and  the  produce  divided  with  perfect  equality  among  them,  and 
if  in  a  society  thus  constituted  industry  were  as  energetic  and  produce 
as  ample  as  at  the  present  time,  there  would  be  enough  to  make  all  the 
existing  population  extremely  comfortable  ;  but  when  that  population 
had  doubled  itself,  as,  with  the  existing  habits  of  the  people  under 
such  encouragement,  it  undoubtedly  would  in  a  little  more  twenty 
years,  what  would  then  be  their  condition?  Unless  the  art  of  produc- 
tion were  in  the  same  time  improved  in  an  almost  unexampled  degree, 
the  inferior  soils  which  must  be  resorted  to  and  the  more  laborious  and 
scantily  remunerative  cultivation  which  must  be  employed  on  the 
superior  soils,  to  procure  food  for  so  much  larger  a  population,  would,  by 
an  insuperable  necessity,  render  every  individual  in  the  community 
poorer  than  before.  If  the  population  continued  to  increase  at  the  same 
rate,  a  time  would  soon  arrive  when  no  one  would  have  more  than  the 
mere  necessaries,  and  soon  after  a  time  when  no  one  would  have  a  suf- 
ficiency of  those,  and  the  further  increase  of  population  would  l>e 
arrested  by  death.— ("Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  Book  I., 
Ch.  13,  Sec.  2.) 

To  this  Mr.  (Jeorge  replies  as  follows : 

All  this  I  deny.  I  assert  that  the  very  reverse  of  these  propositions 
is  true.  I  assert  that  in  any  given  state  of  civilization,  a  greater 
number  of  people  can  collectively  be  better  provided  for  than  a  smaller. 
I  assert  that  the  injustice  of  society,  and  not  the  niggardliness  of 
nature,  is  the  cause  of  want  and  misery  which  the  current  theory 
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attributes  to  overpopulation.  I  assert  that  the  new  mouths  which  an 
increasing  population  calls  into  existence  require  no  more  food  than 
the  old  ones,  while  the  hands  they  bring  with  them  can,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  produce  more.  I  assert  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  greater  the  population  the  greater  the  comfort  which 
an  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  would  give  to  each  individual.  I 
assert  that  in  a  state  of  equality,  the  natural  increase  of  population 
would  constantly  tend  to  make  every  individual  richer  instead  of 
poorer.— ("  Progress  and  Poverty,"  Book  II.,  Chapter  4.) 

Mr.  George  brings  to  the  support  of  his  i>08ition  a  series  of 
arguments  remarkable  alike  for  their  lack  of  conclusiveness  and 
for  their  unlooked-for  consequences.  First,  he  argues  from 
''facts,"  and  having  selected  a  number  of  territories  which  have 
increased  in  population,  he  asks,  pertinently,  if  they  have  not 
increased  even  more  rapidly  in  wealth.  He  also  asks  if  it  is 
not  true  that  under  similar  circumstances — ^that  is  to  say,  among 
communities  of  similar  people,  in  a  similar  stage  of  civilization 
— the  most  densely  populated  community  is  the  richest  These 
questions  are  asked  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
author  believed  that  they  could  be  answered  only  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  that  an  affirmative  answer  to  these  questions  neces- 
sarily involved  an  utter  giving  up  of  the  last  vestige  of  belief  in 
Malthusianism.  But  the  Malthusian  may  consistently  answer 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative  and  still  retain  his  faith ;  he 
may  even  beat  Mr.  G^rge  in  the  argument,  adopting  Mr. 
George's  own  premises ;  for  as  it  appears  to  him,  Mr.  George 
has  simply  hitched  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  Malthusianism  that  population  is  limited  by  the  means 
of  subsistence;  consequently,  as  wealth  and  means  of  subsistence 
increase,  population  may  and  will  increase  likewise.  There- 
fore, in  strict  conformity  with  this  doctrine  it  must  always  be 
that,  under  similar  conditions,  the  richest  country  will  be  the 
most  populous;  it  will  support  a  larger  population.  The 
Malthusian  not  only  admits  but  asserts  that  a  greater  number  of 
people  will  live  in  a  rich  than  a  poor  country,  and  that  the 
most  populous  countries  are  therefore  the  richest. 

It  is  not  quite  fair  to  compare,  as  Mr.  George  does,  a  newly 
settled  with  an  old  and  thickly  populated  country.  In  the  first 
place,  the  vast  accumulations  of  capital  invested  in  productive 
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forms  greatly  augment  the  prodnctiye  power  of  the  latter 
ooantry.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  quite  true  that,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  an  increase  in  the  density  of  population,  by 
enlarging  the  opportunities  for  division  of  labor,  may  increase 
the  productiveness  of  the  individual  laborer.  But  so  soon  as 
that  point  is  reached  where  two  or  more  laborers  must  be 
engaged  in  precisely  the  same  processes  or  remain  unemployed, 
the  point  is  passed  at  which  an  increase  of  population  will 
increase  the  productiveness  of  each  additional  laborer.  At  this 
point  begins  the  diminution  of  the  returns  of  labor.  At  this 
point  rent  will  begin  to  be  paid  for  land,  and,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  where  rent  is  paid  we  have  a  positive  proof  that  the  point 
where  diminishing  returns  begins  has  been  passed.  Bent  emerges 
as  a  result  of  a  competition  for  the  most  favorable  situations. 
This  means  that  the  later  comers  must  make  use  of  poorer 
situations  and  work  under  less  advantageous  circumstances  than 
their  predecessors. 

Probably  the  whole  range  of  literature  does  not  contain  a 
stranger  piece  of  argument  than  the  following  attempt  to  cover 
the  Malthusian  with  confusion  : 

The  web  of  generations  is  like  lattice  work  or  the  diagonal  threads  in 
cloth.  Commencing  at  any  point  at  the  top,  the  eye  follows  lines 
which  at  the  l>ottom  widely  diverge ;  but  beginning  at  the  bottom,  the 
lines  diverge  in  the  same  way  to  the  top.  How  many  children  a  man 
may  have  is  problematical,  but  that  he  had  two  parents  is  certain  and 
that  each  of  these  again  had  two  parents  is  also  certain.  Follow  this 
geometrical  progression  through  a  few  generations,  and  see  if  it  does 
not  lead  to  quite  as  ** striking  consequences''  as  Mr.  Malthus'  peopling 
of  the  solar  systems.— ("  Progress  and  Poverty,"  Book  II.,  Chapter  2.) 

Now  this  is  doubtless  very  severe  on  the  followers  of  Malthus, 
and  may  possibly  appeal  strongly  to  some  of  Mr.  (George's  read- 
ers. But  it  scarcely  amounts  to  a  demonstration  until  it  be 
shown  that  two  parents  uniformly  give  life  to  but  one  offepring. 
But  if  that  were  true  and  had  alwajrs  been  true,  Mr.  G^rge 
would  quite  probably  never  have  had  the  Malthusian  doctrine 
to  refute  ]  and  this  for  several  reasons.  First,  there  would 
never  have  been  any  Malthus  to  write  on  population  ;  second, 
there  would  never  have  been  any  population  to  write  about ; 
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third,  there  would  never  have  been  any  Mr.  George  to  write 
about  Mr.  Malthus.  The  story  of  man  on  earth  must,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  have  closed  with  the  issue  of  the  first  pair.  If, 
however,  we  could  assume  the  earth  to  have  been  thickly  popu- 
lated to  begin  with,  it  could  have  been  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
generations  until  the  race  of  men  must  have  become  extinct 
But  it  is  the  way  that  parents  have  of  begetting  more  than  their 
own  number  of  o&pring  that  plays  the  mischief  with  Mr. 
(George's  argument  and  forms  the  raison  Weire  of  the  doctrine  of 
population.  This  fact  obviates  the  '' striking  consequences  "  of 
Mr.  Gorge's  illustration.  So  palpable  is  the  absurdity  of  the 
illustration  as  an  argument  against  Malthus  that  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  being  prejudiced  against  the  other  arguments  used  by 
the  same  author.  Whether  Malthus  were  right  or  not,  he  at  least 
was  not  guilty  of  using  so  ridiculous  an  argument  as  the  one 
quoted  from  Mr.  G^rge. 

One  of  the  "  striking  consequences  "  of  Mr.  George's  position, 
and  one  which  he  seems  not  fully  to  have  appreciated,  is  the 
essential  contradiction  between  his  refutation  of  Malthus  and  his 
theory  of  the  unearned  increment  The  whole  theory  of  rent 
rests  on  the  principle  of  the  diminishing  returns  from  the  culti- 
vation of  land.  If  it  be  true,  as  he  asserts,  that  the  productivity 
of  successive  increments  of  labor  does  not  diminish,  but  increases 
indefinitely,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  there  could  be  such  a  thing 
as  rent  and  an  unearned  increment.  He  seems  to  have  par- 
tially recognized  this  difficulty  in  the  following  language  : 

As  conclusively  proving  the  law  of  diminishing  productiveness  it  is 
said  in  the  current  treatises  that  were  it  not  true  that  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  land  yields  less  and  less  to  additional  applications  of  labor 
and  capital,  increasing  population  would  not  cause  any  extension  of 
cultivation  ;  but  that  all  the  increased  supplies  needed  could  and  would 
be  raised  without  taking  into  cultivation  any  fresh  ground. — ("Prog- 
ress and  Poverty,"  Book  II.,  Ch.  3,  p.  118.) 

Now  to  every  economist  this  would  seem  to  be  a  serious  diffi- 
culty, and  one  that  ought  to  be  thoroughly  and  fairly  disposed 
of  before  Mr.  George  claims  to  have  established  his  position. 
But  those  radical  writers  who  attempt  to  brush  aside  the  estab- 
lished opinions  and  principles  of  the  science  of  economics  (or  of 
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any  soienoe  for  that  matter)  with  the  high-handed  freedom  of  a 
cavalier,  enjoy  the  x>ecaliar  privilege  of  being  unrestrained  by 
such  conventionalities  as  logic  and  consistency.  Mr.  George  is 
able  to  rid  (t)  himself  of  the  difficolty  by  a  metaphysical  dis- 
qaisition  on  the  conservation  of  energy.  He  argues,  from  the 
fact  that  man  physically  considered  is  but  a  ^'  transient  form  of 
matter,  a  changing  mode  of  motion,"  that  there  can  never  be 
such  a  thing  as  overpopulation,  at  least  not  till  standing  room 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  becomes  scarce.  '^ Speaking  absolutely," 
says  he,  ^^  man  neither  produces  nor  consumes.  The  whole  hu- 
man race,  were  they  to  labor  to  infinity,  could  not  make  this 
rolling  sphere  one  atom  heavier  or  one  atom  lighter,  could  not 
add  to  or  diminish  by  one  iota  the  sum  of  the  forces  whose  ever- 
lasting circling  produces  all  motion  and  sustains  all  life.  As  the 
waters  we  take  from  the  ocean  must  return  to  the  ocean,  so  the 
food  we  take  from  the  reservoirs  of  nature  is,  from  the  moment 
we  take  it,  on  its  way  back  to  those  reservoirs." 

Now  this  is  only  an  artful  evasion  of  the  real  question,  and 
an  attempt  to  play  the  cuttlefish — or  rather  an  attempt  to  blind 
the  reader  to  the  real  question  by  a  pyrotechnic  display  of  glit- 
tering metaphysical  generalizations.  There  is  a  certain  majes- 
tic sweep  of  the  imagination,  together  with  an  exquisite  power 
of  diction,  in  his  argument,  so  that  the  reader  scarcely  has  the 
courage  to  hold  the  author  strictly  to  the  consideration  of  some 
of  the  disagreeable  facts  which  we,  as  finite  creatures,  are  forced 
to  face.  But  there  are  certain  serious  objections  to  this  form  of 
argument  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  explained  how  the  fact 
that  ^'speaking  absolutely  "  man  neither  produces  nor  consumes 
obviates  the  difficulty  of  providing  food  when  we  speak  rela- 
tively to  the  industrial  achievements  and  appliances  of  the 
present  We  cannot  settle  the  question  of  population  by  ^*speak- 
ing  absolutely."  For  all  practical  purposes,  man  both  produces 
and  consumes,  and  the  question  of  numbers  is  to  be  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  ability  to  produce  as  much  as  he  con- 
sumes. If  mankind  had  acquired  the  art  of  instantaneously  and 
easily  extracting  from  earth  and  sea  and  sky  the  chemical  ele- 
ments which  support  life,  it  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  the 
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X>oe8ibilitie6  of  population  from  the  standpoint  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy.  Bat  so  long  as  the  present  slow  and  difficult 
processes  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  extract  food  from  the 
reservoirs  of  nature,  such  a  discussion  could  have  no  practical 
importance. 

In  the  second  place,  even  were  Mr.  (George  able  to  sustain  the 
argument  that  the  productiveness  of  labor  continually  increases 
with  the  increase  of  numbers,  he  would  still  not  be  free  from 
the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma.  Were  it  true  that  a  greater 
number  of  laborers  could,  in  the  natural  order  of  things, 
produce  more  per  man  than  a  smaller  number,  it  would  seem 
that  the  average  farmer  makes  a  great  mistake  in  not  covering 
his  estate  with  laborers.  An  increase  of  laborers  necessitates 
one  of  two  things :  either  new  and  poorer  land  must  be  taken 
into  cultivation,  or  a  greater  number  of  laborers  must  be  con- 
centrated upon  the  land  already  under  cultivation.  Now  it  will 
be  difficult  to  convince  the  average  man  that  a  given  amount 
of  labor  will  produce  more  when  applied  to  poor  land  than  to 
good  land.  But  unless  this  be  assumed,  Mr.  George's  position 
must  be  that  the  more  laborers  engaged  on  any  given  piece 
of  land  the  greater  the  productivity  of  each  laborer.  Now  if 
this  be  true,  it  would  follow  that  a  &rmer  could  better  affi)rd  to 
employ  ten  men  than  five  upon  his  farm,  and  twenty  than  ten, 
and  so  on  indefinitely.  And  what  would  be  true  of  a  farm 
would  also  be  true  of  any  manu£EU)turing  plant,  or  of  a  whole 
community. 

There  are  two  facts  which  are  almost  universally  admitted 
and  which  lead  almost  inevitably  to  the  Malthusian  doctrine. 
First,  the  fact  of  the  diminishing  returns  of  labor  \  second,  the 
fact  that  marriage  and  birth-rates  almost  invariably  increase  in 
times  of  prosperity  and  decrease  in  times  of  depression.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  undertake  to  establish  posi- 
tively the  Malthusian  doctrine,  but  only  to  examine  the  validity 
of  some  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  passed  upon  it.  The 
former  has  been  well  done  before ;  the  latter,  it  is  hoped,  is  now 

sufficiently  well  done. 

T.  N.  Cabveb. 
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"ARE  OUR  PATENT  LAWS  INIQUITOUS?"    A  REPLY. 

BY  PROP.  H.  OliERICH. 

ABE  our  patent  laws  iniquitoast  is  a  question  of  great  mag- 
nitude to  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  for  these  laws 
are  one  of  the  factors  which  determine  our  comfort,  our  material 
prosperity,  and  our  mental  achievements.  The  Honorable 
Simonds,  ex-commissioner  of  patents,  in  an  article  in  The  North 
American  Eeview  for  December  last,  ably,  and  no  doubt  honestly, 
defends  them«  He  appears  to  think  that,  as  a  whole,  the  patent 
laws  are  not  only  expedient  but  right  also.  The  writer  of  this 
article  will  present  the  opposite  side. 

Whatever  may  be  urged  in  fiftvor  of  expediency  on  the  side  of 
our  patent  laws,  we  will  attempt  to  show  that  they  are  not 
grounded  on  the  law  of  equal  freedom,  and  are,  therefore,  as  a 
whole,  iniquitous.    Let  us  now  analyze  Mr.  Simonds'  argument. 

He  says :  "The  inventor  holds  his  property  by  two  distinct 
and  impregnable  titles.  It  is  his  because  of  his  natural  right  to 
it,  and  also  because  the  public  welfare — formulating  its  need  and 
will  in  the  (Constitution  and  statutes — demands  that  it  shall  be 
his."  The  first  title,  if  rightly  interpreted,  we  think  is  a  valid 
one ;  for  the  reason  that  every  person  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
full  products  of  his  labor,  whether  physical  or  mental.  The 
validity  of  the  second  depends  on  the  fact  whether  the  Gonstitu- 
tion  here  rests  on  justice.  The  very  amendments  to  the  Gonsti- 
tution  stand  as  indictments  and  shortcomings  to  the  original 
document.  In  other  words,  they  are  evidence  that  the  constitu- 
tions of  progressive  x>^ople  need  constant  revision,  because  a 
constitution  that  is  adapted  to  the  best  needs  of  the  x>eople  in  one 
age  is  not  so  in  a  subsequent  age.  Thus  the  second  title  rests  on 
the  correctness  of  the  Gonstitution.  We  can  no  more  measure 
justice  by  the  Gonstitution  than  by  the  Koran,  before  we  know 
that  they  are  the  embodiments  of  justice. 
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Mr.  Simonds  says:  ''Let  ns  pause  to  understand  what  the 
possession  of  the  invention  means.  The  invention  is  a  visible 
expression  of  a  mental  conception )  its  value  does  not  reside  in 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  wood,  or  iron,  or  brass  by  the  use  of 
which  the  mental  conception  is  made  manifest ;  it  resides  in  the 
visible  expression  of  the  mental  conception  itself."  !Now,  if  an 
invention  is  the  visible  expression  of  a  mental  conception,  does 
this  mental  conception  at  the  expiration  of  the  patent  lapse  into 
nothing  t  Does  it  not  follow  that  if  an  invention  is  the  visible 
expression  of  a  mental  conception,  and  if  an  inventor  is  entitled 
to  a  patent  on  that  conception,  that  conception  must  either  lapse 
into  nothing  at  the  close  of  seventeen  years,  or  the  inventor  is 
aggrieved  by  the  expiration  of  the  patent?  If  the  inventor  is 
entitled  to  the  exclusive  ownership  and  control  of  his  mental 
conception  at  the  end  of  seventeen  years,  why  not  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years?  Why  not  during  the  whole  period  of  his  life? 
And,  further,  if  it  is  his  rightful  property  during  his  life,  why, 
under  the  present  order  of  things,  would  he  not  have  a  just  right 
to  bequeath  it?  In  support  of  this  let  me  cite  from  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  Jiistice,  Part  IV.,  of  **  Ethics,"  p.  108,  where  he  says 
that  in  England  ''in  1774  it  was  decided  that  common  law  gives 
the  author  and  his  assigns  sole  right  of  publication  in  per- 
petuity." If  this  holds  good  of  copyright  why  not  of  patents? 
If  it  was  right  in  England  in  1774,  why  is  it  not  right  in  the 
United  States  in  1894? 

Says  Mr.  Simonds  further :  "The  inventor  does  not  deprive 
his  fellow-man  of  any  right  he  had  before.  His  invention,  in 
order  to  be  an  invention,  must  be  something  new."  This  is  very 
true  of  an  invention  if  no  patent  is  granted  him  ;  but  we  think  it 
is  not  true  of  him  if  a  patent  is  granted  t^  him,  no  matter  if  the 
duration  of  the  patent  is  but  for  one  month,  or  in  perpetuity. 
Let  us  see. 

Has  not  every  child  that  comes  into  the  world  a  just  birth- 
right to  all  the  possibilities,  all  the  genius,  all  the  advantages 
and  achievements,  of  the  historic  age  in  which  it  is  born  and  in 
which  it  lives?  Is  not  a  patent  an  infringement  on  this  sacred, 
equal  birthright,  for  the  reason  that  the  new- comer  is  prohibited 
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from  availing  himself  of  the  best  thoughts  and  possibilities  of 
his  times  f  One  may  thos  possibly  come  into  a  world  where  he 
cannot,  daring  all  his  life,  avail  himself  of  any  nsefol  mechanical 
appliance,  farther  than  he  can  bay  or  otherwise  obtain  the 
patentee's  permission  to  nse  it ;  for  Congress  has  the  power  to 
name  any  limited  time  for  the  daration  of  a  patent,  from  one 
moment  to  more  than  a  thousand  years.  May  he  not  thos  be 
deprived  of  all  the  best  contemporaneoas  knowledge  of  his  times  f 
Is  he,  ander  these  conditions,  a  free,  equal  competitor  with  his 
contemporaries  f  Few,  if  any,  we  think,  will  concede  that  he  is. 
But  the  patent  laws  inflict  a  still  deeper  wrong  and  disadvantage 
on  all  who  come  into  the  world  having  patented  inventions. 

It  is  a  universally  admitted  fact  that  all  new  and  superior 
inventions,  new  thoughts,  and  new  forms  of  government  awaken 
correspondingly  new  wants  and  new  desires.  Thus  the  new- 
comer, with  his  many  new  wants,  is  thrown  into  a  world  where 
he  has  no  legal  right  to  satisfy  these  new  wants  and  desires  with  the 
help  of  the  patented  inventions  which  awakened  and  developed 
them,  unless  he  purchases  or  otherwise  obtains  permission  from 
the  patentees  who  have  an  exclusive  control  over  the  manufac* 
ture  and  sale  of  them.  So  much  for  the  deprivation  of  equal 
opportunities  of  the  new-comer,  whether  unborn,  native-bom,  or 
immigrant.  Now  let  us  briefly  turn  our  attention  to  the  inventor's 
contemporaries  and  co-laborers. 

To  illustrate  a  general  principle :  Suppose  that  A,  B,  G,  and 
many  others  have  been  working  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years  to 
invent  a  successful  corn-husker.  These  inventors  all  live  in 
different  localities.  Neither  of  them  knows  that  the  others  are 
working  at  the  same  invention.  Their  experience  and  experi- 
mental tests,  however,  slowly  lead  them  all  to  the  same  general 
conception  of  a  successful  corn-husker.  A  completes  his  inven- 
tion and  takes  out  a  patent  on  it.  B  soon  after  hears  of  A's 
husker  and  patent.  B  worked  at  his  invention  for  twelve  years, 
and  requires  only  a  few  days  more  to  complete  it ; .  but  A's 
patent  bars  him  out,  he  is  obliged  to  quit  After  spending  so 
much  time,  thought,  and  money,  B  is  not  even  allowed  to 
become  A's  competitor  in  the  sale  of  his  own  invention.     0 
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does  not  hear  of  A's  patent  immediatoly,  he  diligently  porsaeB 
his  work  for  some  time,  ontil  he  completes  a  hosker  on  the 
same  principles  and  fally  as  meritorions  as  A's.  Immediately 
after  the  completion  he  makes  arraDgements  for  taking  ont  a 
patent  He  is  informed  by  the  patent  office  that  A  took  out  a 
patent  on  a  similar  hosker  some  weeks  ago.  Thos  A's  patent 
deprives  G  of  all  remnnerative  opportunities.  G,  after  all  his 
work  and  expense,  is  not  allowed  even  to  manuiiEkcture  and  sell 
his  own  invention  for  seventeen  years  to  come.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  injury  worked  by  A's  patent.  All  who  desire  to 
purchase  huskers  are  thereby  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  buy- 
ing in  a  market  in  which  the  price  is  harmoniously  adjusted  by 
free  comi)etition,  because  B,  G,  and  all  others  are  forced  out  of 
the  market,  and,  if  these  purchasers  are  thus  disadvantaged  by 
A's  monopolistic  privileges,  then  all  who  buy  the  prodwsts  of 
these  disadvantaged  purchasers  must  also  be  disadvantaged. 
For  he  who  is  forced  to  buy  a  machine  in  a  bloated  market 
must  in  turn,  in  order  that  he  may  continue  his  business,  sell 
the  products  of  that  machine  in  an  inflated  market.  Thus,  by 
the  granting  of  a  patent,  every  inhabitant  in  the  land  is  either 
directly  or  indirectly  deprived  of  some  sacred  privil^^ 
Perhai>s  few  who  have  looked  at  the  question  impartially  will 
claim  that  such  is  right  or  equitable;  but  they  usually  justify  the 
commission  of  such  wrongs  on  the  ground  that  without  the 
granting  of  patents  no  one  would  desire  to  invent  Let  us  look 
at  this  question  candidly. 

Mr.  Simonds  asks,  ^'  Has  [the  granting  of  patents]  promoted 
the  progress  of  science  and  useftd  arts  f  "  This  is,  of  course,  the 
very  question  at  issue.  Mr.  Simonds  enumerates  a  long  list  of 
American  inventors  and  their  inventions ;  but  his  argument 
throughout  is  based  on  the  tacit,  and  we  believe  unwarrantable, 
assumption  that  these  useful  inventions  are  the  direct  or  indirect 
products  of  the  patent  laws  ;  that  we  would  not  have  them  if 
no  patents  were  granted  to  inventors.  As  an  expositor  of  the 
patent  laws,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  Mr.  Simonds ;  but 
he  does  not  even  attempt  an  explanation  or  give  a  suggestion 
why  we  would  not  have  them  without  the  patent  laws.    That 
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these  inventions,  if  rightly  lisedy  are  of  immense  advantage  to 
humanity  no  well-informed  person  will  deny,  and  the  very  fact 
that  they  are  so  nsefal  and  pleasing  to  the  growing  intelligence 
and  refinement  of  man  is  almost  conclusive  evidence  that  Mr» 
Simonds'  tacit  assumption  is  fallacious.  That  not  only  man, 
but  all  sentient  beings  have  indefatigably  been  seeking  for  the 
*  advantageous  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  strongest  proof  that  under 
equal  freedom,  that  is,  without  the  patent  laws  and  other  similar 
monopolistic  laws,  we  would  not  only  have  our  present  inven- 
tions but  many  more.  That  the  patent  laws  and  other  similar 
laws  granting  special  privileges  tend  to  produce  rapid  concen- 
tration of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  will,  we  think,  be  ad- 
mitted by  most  if  not  by  all  who  have  given  such  sociological 
questions  a  thorough  and  impartial  consideration  ;  and  this  rapid 
concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few  necessarily  pro- 
duces a  corresponding  depletion  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
manyj  for  a  financial  advantage  can  only  consist  in  getting  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  some  material  wealth  at  the  expense  of  others. 
In  the  case  cited  above,  A's  special  privilege  enables  him  to 
grow  wealthy  at  the  expense  of  B  and  G,  as  well  as  all  others 
who  buy  his  invention  or  the  products  of  the  invention. 

According  to  the  well-established  theory  of  evolution  by  such 
brilliant  and  authoritative  lights  as  Si>encer,  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Wallace,  and  an  army  of  others,  there  has  been  in  the  animal 
kingdom  as  well  as  elsewhere  a  slow  but  gradual  development 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  low  to  the  high.  By 
this  long  continued  process  of  physical  and  mental  growth, 
beneficial  acts  have,  as  a  whole,  become  pleasurable.  The  ever 
present  benefits  derived  from  useful  inventions  and  discoveries 
have  unfolded  the  inventive  genius  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in 
man  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  race,  to  such  an  extent  that 
every  i)erson  now  seeks  to  gratify  this  inborn  sentiment  to  the 
ftillest  extent  in  his  power,  because  it  gives  him  pleasure  to  do 
so.  The  higher  the  being  the  more  rapid  the  progress  and  the 
keener  the  delight  and  satisfaction  which  crowns  success  in 
every  accomplishment  Every  laborer,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  do  his  work  with  less  toil  and  receive  greater  approba- 
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tion  from  bis  fellow-men^  is  always  consciously,  or  nnconscioosly, 
trying  to  invent  something  new,  improve  the  old,  and  discover 
something  hitherto  unknown ;  for  success  in  these  fields  is  al- 
ways associated  with  satisfaction,  advantages,  comfort,  honor, 
dignity,  and  resi>ectability.  Through  all  the  long  geologic,  pre- 
historic, and  historic  ages  of  the  past,  these  compensations 
springing  from  success  have  always  been  the  true  and  successful* 
incentives  which  have  led  the  whole  animal  creation  to  aim  and 
strive  for  greater  achievements.  Why  these  incentives  should 
now  all  be  inoi>erative  and  dead  in  man,  without  the  patent 
law,  Mr.  Simonds  does  not  tell  us.  It  is,  however,  a  serious, 
and  in  my  opinion  an  unwarrantable,  indictment  against  the 
nobler  characteristics  of  man.  It  sets  man  down  as  a  mere  miser ^ 
seeking  his  own  destruction  rather  than  his  own  advanoemeni. 

That  gold  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimuli  that  impel 
man  to  strive,  invent,  and  discover,  every  thoughtful  observer 
well  knows,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  ordy  one.  Oold,  as  a  rule, 
furnishes  the  material  subsistence — the  need  of  the  physical  or- 
ganism ;  but  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  A  vigorous  mind 
feels  the  need  of  mental  food  as  keenly  as  the  body  feels  the 
need  of  material  food.  Both  incessantly  strive  to  satisfy  their 
wants.  How  true  this  is  may  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  little  dog  which  is  fed  all  he  wants  to  eat  finds, 
nevertheless,  pleasure  in  outdoing  his  playmates  in  actual  work 
or  sportive  play.  The  little  child  which  has  never  felt  the  want 
of  material  subsistence  feels  proud  of  being  unable  to  outrun  its 
father,  to  lift  a  heavier  weight,  in  a  pretended  game  of  contest 
Emulation  stirs  the  schoolboy  to  his  utmost  activity.  The  power 
to  excel,  and  the  gratification  resulting  from  healthful  exercise^ 
keep  alive  the  keen  interest  in  all  games  of  sport  It  was  not 
gold  which  stimulated  the  contestants  in  the  Grecian  '<  games." 
A  mere  garland  of  olive  was  awarded  to  the  victor,  which  gave 
him  a  deathless  fame.  The  soldier  faces  death  for  the  love  of 
his  country.  The  delightful  approval  resulting  firom  agreeable 
X)ersonal  appearance,  such  as  cleanliness  and  adornment,  are  not 
kept  up  and  unfolded  for  the  gold  value  they  contain.  So  with 
musiC|   art,   science,   thought,   inventions,   improvements,   and 
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discoverieB ;  below  the  gold  surface  there  lies  a  deeper  and  more 
X)erfect  sentiment  which  does  not  depend  for  its  stimulus  and 
vitality  on  a  patent  law.  Thus  we  see  that  if  every  vestige  of 
material  remuneration  could  be  removed,  men  would  still  con- 
tinue to  construct,  invent,  and  improve  for  the  same  reasons 
that  they  now  continue  their  games,  sportive  exercises,  etc ; 
but  even  without  the  patent  law  this  material  remuneration 
would  still  exist    This  we  shall  now  consider. 

Under  free  competition,  where  tools  and  machinery  are  man- 
u&ctured  and  operated  for  the  interest  of  all — which  would  be 
the  case  under  free  competition — the  invention  and  use  of  every 
useful  tool  and  labor-saving  machine  would  be  a  blessing,  would 
shorten  the  total  average  day's  labor,  and  otherwise  add  to  the 
comforts  and  eujoyments  of  man.  But  with  the  patent  law  and 
other  similar  monopolistic  privileges  in  operation  such  may  not 
be  the  case.  After  clogging  up  natural  opportunities  by  grant- 
ing special  privileges  to  some,  which  work  a  corresponding  dis- 
advantage to  others,  it  may  easily  become  possible  that  the 
invention  and  operation  of  a  great  labor-saving  machine,  which 
is  operated  in  the  interest  of  a  privileged  individual  or  corpo- 
ration, becomes  a  detriment  to  a  people  rather  than  a  blessing. 
Such  has  to  a  great  extent  always  been  the  fear  of  the  masses. 
That  they  were  not  wholly  wrong  in  their  vague  ideas  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  now  millions  of  industrious  men  and 
women  are  out  of  employment  and  on  the  verge  of  destitution, 
and  the  monopolization  of  patented  inventions  is  one  of  the 
principal  factors  which  produced  these  deplorable  conditions. 
It  cannot  be  due  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  natural 
resources,  for  they  are  practically  inexhaustible  and  unlimited 
in  supply  and  extent  The  hand  of  labor  could  rapidly  touch 
them  into  useful  forms,  if  it  was  only  permitted  to  do  so.  The 
want  of  employment  and  destitution  of  the  unemployed  cannot 
be  due  to  a  scarcity  of  tools,  machinery,  and  factories,  for  the 
X>eople  of  the  United  States  have  more  of  them  than  they  are 
operatiug.  What  is  the  cause  of  it  then  f  The  patent  law  is  one 
of  the  causes,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  cited  where  A's  patent 
prevents  B  and  G,  as  well  as  many  others,  from  manufacturing 
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comhnskers  which  could  be  operated  in  the  cornfield,  if  land 
and  other  natural  opportunities  were  not  unjustly  held  out 
of  use. 

If  there  were  no  labor-saving  machines  and  no  improved  tools, 
the  average  home  would  not  contain  mimy  of  the  articles  of  com- 
fort and  luxury  which  we  now  find  there.  The  rich  man's 
mansion  would  then  be  no  comparison  to  his  present  one ;  but 
from  an  historic  as  well  as  philosophic  view,  we  also  have  strong 
reasons  to  believe  that,  without  the  modem  inventions,  there 
would  be  no  army  of  industrious  unemployed,  few  if  any  densely 
crowded  tenements,  etc.  Without  the  modem  inventions  our 
average  American  home  would  no  doubt  be  more  simple,  less 
comfortable,  and  less  cheerful ;  but  we  have  strong  reasons  to 
believe  that  there  would  be  few  if  any  mdusiriom  x>eople  enUrdy 
homeless.  If  this  is  true  nearly  every  i)erson  would  then  at  least 
have  a  humble  home,  which  is,  no  doubt,  much  better  than  to 
have  no  home  at  all.  But  why  should  we  be  satisfied  with 
humble  homes  for  all  f  If  without  the  modern  inventions  nearly 
all  of  us  could  have  at  least  a  humble  home,  why  should  not,  then, 
all  industrious  persons  at  least,  with  the  advantages  of  modem 
inventions,  have  splendid  homes  f  The  inventions  themselves 
have  not  produced  this  mischief.  Useful  inventions,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  are  in  themselves  always  beneficial  to  mankind, 
if  they  are  operated  under  free  comi)etition.  What  we  need 
most,  then,  in  the  near  future  is  not  so  much  new  inventions, 
not  so  much  new  improved  tools,  not  so  much  new  and  more 
factories,  but  a  more  just  and  equitable  social  and  economic 
adjustment,  so  that  those  who  are  now  out  of  employment  may 
be  called  upon  by  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  operate  those  usefcd 
inventions  and  tools  which  are  now  idle.  Our  principal  aim 
should  be  to  bring  together  the  industrious  person  and  the 
unused  invention,  and  the  patent  law  is  one  of  the  factors  which 
has  alienated  them.  The  cause  of  our  present  widespread  suf- 
fering is  not  so  much  due  to  an  underproduction  of  wealth  as  it 
is  to  a  pernicious  distribution  of  it. 

Mr.  Simonds  says  the  builders  of  the  Constitution,  by  granting 
patents  to  inventors,  ''  were  seeking  to  benefit  the  publiCf  not  to 
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reward  the  inventor.^ ^  That  the  builders  of  the  Gonstitation 
were  seeking  to  benefit  the  public  by  granting  patents  to  invent- 
ors, we  think  is  very  true.  The  writer  has  at  least  no  desire  to 
question  the  honesty  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  on  this 
I>oint ;  but  have  they  found  what  they  were  seeking  for,  is  a 
question  of  much  more  vital  imi>ortanee  to  us  than  the  question 
of  their  honesty.  The  contemporaries  of  the  Inquisition  were, 
no  doubt,  honest  in  what  they  were  seeking  for ;  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  who  sanctioned  slavery  were  undoubtedly  hon- 
est, but  were  they  right,  is  what  vitally  concerns  us.  Honesty, 
running  in  the  wrong  direction,  does  not  add  to  the  comforts 
and  progress  of  the  world.     It  cannot  make  a  wrong  right. 

Now  let  us  briefly  consider  as  far  as  possible  whether,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  the  granting  of  patents  did  actually  benefit  the 
public  or  the  inventor,  or  either  of  them.  We  have  seen  that 
the  patent  laws  and  other  similar  laws  are  an  impediment  to 
free  competition;  that  any  obstruction  to  free  competition 
causes  a  rapid  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few 
and  a  corresponding  reduction  to  the  many.  That  nearly  all 
inventors  are  from  the  many  class,  will,  we  think,  be  disputed 
by  but  few,  if  any.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  very  poor  are 
financially  unable  to  invent;  and,  as  a  rule,  a  rich  man  who 
accumulates  his  own  fortune  must  be  naturally  so  constituted 
that  he  finds  pleasure  in  making  everything  else  secondary  to 
the  getting  of  dollars  and  cents.  If  he  is  not  largely  so  consti- 
tuted he  is  not  likely  to  become  rich,  and  if  he  is  so  constituted 
he  is  not  likely  to  become  an  inventor.  The  fact  that  a  large 
I>ortion  of  the  wealthy  have  never  learned  to  perform  any 
manual  labor  and  that  they  look  down  upon  it  as  degrading,  is 
another  reason  why,  as  a  rule,  inventors  do  not  come  from  their 
class.  To  invent  presupposes  time,  industry,  inclination,  and 
wealth. 

If  no  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  had  more  than  a  dollar's 
worth  of  property,  few  if  any  important  inventions  could  be 
produced.  We  would  all  then  have  to  work  early  and  late  to 
keep  the  fierce  wolf  of  want  away  from  our  door,  no  matter 
how  strongly  the  inventive  genius  might  prompt  us  to  act  in  the 
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direction  of  inveDting.  Thus  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  patent 
laws  and  other  similar  laws,  which  produced  the  army  of  unem- 
ployed, makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  gratify  their  natural 
inclination  for  invention.  A  person  that  has  not  even  a  quarter 
with  which  to  buy  the  next  meal  cannot  be  an  inventor. 
Poverty,  also,  greatly  reduces  the  favorable  opportunity  in  that 
other  large  class  of  laborers  who  have  employment  only  part  of 
the  time ;  and,  lastly,  these  laws  make  it  more  difficult  for  any 
one  who  is,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly deprived  of  a  part  of  his  just  earnings.  This  poverty 
resulting  from  these  iniquitous  special  privileges  no  doubt 
vastly  reduces  the  number  of  possible  inventors  and  inventions. 
No  doubt  a  countless  number  of  ideas  and  thoughts  which  are 
thus  born  in  comparative  poverty  can  never  find  expression  in 
an  invention  which  would  otherwise  perhaps  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  These  intricate  and  detri- 
mental results,  flowing  out  of  the  granting  of  patents,  were 
likely  not  foreseen  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  for  at  that 
early  period  sociological  inquiry  was  in  its  very  infancy.  Our 
forefathers  thought  that  they  would  offer  the  direct  inducement 
to  the  inventor,  and  that  this  inducement  would  stimulate  the 
inventor  to  invent,  and  that  the  public  or  masses  would  thus  be 
benefited  by  numerous  inventions.  Thus  they  tried  to  bestow 
benefits  on  the  public  by  way  of  privileged  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations. But  it  is  found  by  actual  trial  that  this  circuitous  route 
is  a  poor  conductor  ]  nearly  all  the  financial  benefits  leak  off 
from  the  circuit  at  the  station  of  the  privileged  individuals  and 
corporations  who  hold  the  interests  of  the  patents.  The  masses, 
as  a  rule,  are  only  injured  by  the  obstruction  of  the  useless  por- 
tion of  the  circuit  It  tends  to  impoverish  the  masses,  and 
therefore  diminishes  the  number  of  inventions,  for  no  very  poor 
man  can  be  an  inventor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  no 
granting  of  special  privileges  to  operate  as  impediments  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  in  which  case  every  in- 
dustrious person  could  be  moderately  affluent,  all  would  have  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  gratify  their  strong  natural  tendencies 
for  inventing,  discovering,  and  improving.  That  a  number  of 
our  present  inventors  have  to  a  certain  extent  been  stimulated 
by  the  patent  laws,  we  do  not  deny.  We  claim,  however,  that 
for  every  one  they  have  stimulated  to  become  an  inventor  who 
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woald  under  other  favorable  circumstances  not  have  become  an 
inventor,  a  large  number  of  others  have  been  partially  or  wholly 
impoverished  by  them,  so  that  their  thoughts,  their  ideas,  and 
their  inventive  genius  died  with  them  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 

Mr.  Simonds  seems  to  think  that  without  the  patent  law  there 
would  be  no  remunerative  inducement  for  inventors  to  invent. 
This,  we  think,  is  far  from  the  truth.  Without  the  patent  law, 
the  inventor  would  still  have  the  first  and  best  opportunity  to 
manufacture  and  sell  his  own  invention  at  a  fair  price.  Says 
some  one,  ^^  If  the  patentee  had  no  patent  on  his  invention  some 
rich  individual  or  corporation  would  engage  in  manufacturing 
the  invention  and  crowd  out  the  poor  patentee  by  underselling." 
But  right  here  is  the  secret  If  no  patent  laws  and  other  mo- 
nopolistic privileges  were  granted  to  certain  classes  to  the 
detriment  of  others,  there  could  be  no  such  rich  individuals  or 
corporations.  All  that  have  accumulated  immense  fortunes 
have  done  so  by  the  aid  of  some  special  privilege  granted  to 
them  by  law.  Without  the  granting  of  special  privileges  there 
could  be  no  millionaires,  nor  need  there  be  any  poor  persons. 
Every  person  would  have  to  earn  his  wealth  by  his  own  labor, 
and  all  would  find  an  abundant  opportunity  to  labor  at  all  times 
and  keep  all  he  actually  produces ;  under  such  conditions  no 
one  would  have  an  advantage  over  a  patentee.  If  he  sells  his 
production  at  reasonable  prices,  on  its  own  merit,  in  an  unob- 
structed market,  no  one  else  would  care  to  compete  with  him, 
unless  the  increasing  demand  would  raise  the  price  to  such  an 
extent  that  others  would  be  attracted  by  it ;  and  such  free  com- 
petition is  the  only  conceivable  economic  force  that  can  famish 
the  public  with  the  cheapest  and  best  articles.  Hence,  the  in- 
ventor, besides  enjoying  the  honor  and  approbation  of  his  fellow- 
men  for  his  inventive  genius  and  industry,  for  being  a  benefactor 
to  the  race,  would  farther  receive  the  preference  of  every  intel- 
ligent purchaser,  the  same  as  our  warmest  friends,  other  things 
being  equal,  always  receive  the  preference  over  strangers  in  any 
deal.     That  this  is  a  fact  we  see  all  around  us  in  our  daily  life. 

There  is  one  other  grave  objection  against  the  granting  of 
patents.  It  discourages  improvements  on  patented  inventions. 
The  reason  is  this :  Any  one  besides  the  original  inventor  who 
makes  an  improvement  on  the  original  invention,  cannot  use 
this  improvement  without  the  original  invention  of  which  it 
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may  become  a  part  It  is  true  that  the  improver  can  take  out  a 
patent  on  hia  improvement ;  but  what  good  is  the  improvement 
to  him  unless  he  can  sell  it  to  the  original  inventor,  or  unless  he 
can  purchase  the  right  of  the  original  inventor  to  manu£acture 
and  sell  the  original  invention  with  his  improvement  on  itf 
The  original  inventor  can  contrive  to  manufacture  and  sell  his 
invention  without  the  improvement  He  need  not  be  very 
anxious  for  improvements,  since  he  has  no  comi)etitors.  The 
improvements  cannot  be  sold  alone  and  there  is  only  one  person 
in  the  world  who  can  make  use  of  it,  and  this  person  is  the 
original  inventor  who  owns  the  patent  The  improver  is  thus 
at  a  great  disadvantage  and  can  be  starved  into  most  any 
kind  of  a  bargain  by  the  inventor.  This  discourages  improve- 
ment and  is  very  injurious  to  the  public. 

Says  Mr.  Simonds,  ''Take  away  the  inventor's  inducement  to 
invent,  and  you  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg."  We 
no  doubt  all  admit  that  if  aU  the  inducements  for  invention  were 
taken  away,  a  person  would  no  more  invent  than  a  person  would 
eat  if  all  inducements  for  eating  were  taken  away.  We  contend, 
however,  that  the  aggregate  inducement  for  inventing  would  be 
immensely  augmented  in  a  free,  prosperous  world  in  which  no 
patent  rights  and  other  similar  monopolistic  privileges  are  granted. 

''And  if  it  were  true  that  inventors  invent  as  birds  sing,"  re- 
marks Mr.  Simonds,  "  the  objector's  difficulty  would  be  only  half 
overcome.  The  patent  laws  are  necessary  in  order  to  induce 
capital  to  take  the  risks  of  commercially  developing  inventions." 

When  we  think  for  a  moment  that  enterprises,  such  as  rail- 
roading and  countless  others,  involving  the  outlay  of  millions  of 
dollars,  are  carried  on  in  every  section  of  the  country  without 
the  protection  of  patent  laws,  we  would  soon  come  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  the  American  x>eople  are  not  afraid  to  invest  in  a 
productive  enterprise  of  useful  invention,  and  their  shrewdness, 
foresight,  and  intelligence  are  amply  sufficient  to  tell  which 
inventions  are  useful  and  which  are  not  No  criterion,  such  as 
a  patent  law,  is  necessary  for  this.  Thus  it  seems  that  from 
whatever  standpoint  we  may  approach  or  contemplate  the  sub- 
ject of  patent  laws,  we  are  sooner  or  later  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  every  possible  pearl  the  public  may  gain  from  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  patent  laws,  it  certainly  loses  a  number  of  brilliant 

gems. 

H.  Olerich. 
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A  department  devoted  to  notes  and  comments  concerning  affairs  of  in- 
terest  to  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens.  Communications  relating 
to  local  and  other  efforts  for  the  im,provement  of  governmental  and 
social  conditions^  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  JuunicipaZ  H^orm, 
Good  Oovemmenty  Law  and  Order ^  and  similar  organizations ^  in' 
eluding  ethical  and  religious  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  good  citi- 
zenship^ are  especially  invited.  Address  Outlook  Vepartment^ 
American  Journal  of  Politics^  S8  Park  Row^  New  York, 

The  Rights  op  Strikers.— Justice  Harlan  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  recently  rendered  a  decision  involving  the  right  of  railway  em- 
ployees to  strike,  in  which  he  materially  differs  from  the  view  of  Judge 
Jenkins,  uttered  last  winter,  which  resulted  in  the  restraining  of  the 
employees  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from  **  continuing  and 
conspiring  to  quit  the  service  of  the  road.''  Justice  Harlan  differs  from 
this  sentiment  and  holds  that  "  it  would  be  an  invasion  of  one's  nat- 
ural liberty  to  compel  him  to  work  for  or  remain  in  the  personal  serv- 
ice of  another,  and  one  who  is  placed  in  such  restraint  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  in>roluntary  servitude.''  Justice  Harlan,  however,  sustains  so 
much  of  Judge  Jenkins'  decision  and  order  as  forbade  strikers  from 
conspiring  to  injure  the  property  or  business  of  the  railroad  by  force 
and  violence.  Employees  may  quit  work  either  singly  or  by  concerted 
action,  but  they  may  not  use  force  or  violence  or  intimidation  against 
their  late  employers  or  against  others  who  propose  to  work  in  the 
striker's  stead. 


Popular  Education  in  Civics.— Some  statements  were  presented 
in  our  last  issue  as  to  the  ** Extension  Department"  of  the  A.  I.  C. 
Mr.  H.  D.  Slater,  manager  of  Public  Opinion,  devotes  a  page  of  the 
October  11th  numl)er  of  that  valuable  journal  to  a  statement  of  the  aims 
of  this  department,  of  which  he  is  the  responsible  director.  Under  the 
head  of  **Club  Notes"  he  announces  that  the  next  issue  of  Public 
Opinion  will  contain  an  article  by  Henry  Randall  Waite  on  the  raison 
d'  etre  of  the  department.  A  letter  is  also  presented  from  Dr.  R.  H. 
Holbrook,  of  the  National  Normal  University,  Lebanon,  O.,  president 
of  the  department  club  (No.  20)  in  that  city,  who  says :  **  We  shall 
count  our  membership  by  the  hundreds  l)efore  the  end  of  the  year." 
It  is  further  announced  that  a  twenty-page  lx)ok,  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  aims  of  the  Extension  Department,  with  plans  for  the  organ- 
ization and  conduct  of  clubs,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of 
ten  cents.  Address  Extension  Department  A.  I.  C,  P.  O.  Box  348, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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"Regularity''  in  Party  Politics.— When  the  vouchers  of  party 
membership  and  the  control  of  partisan  political  machinery  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  republic  are  found  in  the  hands  of  skilfully  organized 
bandits,  who  peacefully  extort  and  systematically  divide  for  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned  tribute  levied  on  merchants,  shipowners,  street  peddlers, 
and  apple  women  ;  and  not  content  with  this  democratic  application  of 
the  demand,  **  Stand  and  deliver,''  encourage  and  protect  gamblers  and 
thieves  and  women  in  the  sale  of  their  virtue,  in  consideration  of  a  share 
in  the  price  of  their  infamy ;  the  irregularity  of  independent  voting 
ought  to  commend  itself  to  every  self-respecting,  intelligent,  and  patri- 
otic citizen  as  a  paramount  duty,  just  in  proportion  to  the  obvious 
shamefulness  of  any  further  slavish  subserviency  to  "regularity"  in 
partisanship.  This  plain  truth  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  other 
than  the  citizens  who  are  now  asked,  as  a  matter  of  regularity,  to  make 
themselves  participators  in  the  crime  of  debauching  government  in  the 
city  and  state  of  New  York.  In  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  hundreds  of  other  cities  and 
smaller  towns,  hide-bound  devotion  to  party  must  give  way  in  order  to 
the  restoration  of  honesty  and  decency  in  local  government.  We  have 
faith  to  ijelieve  that  the  hour  for  the  union  of  good  citizens  for  the 
restoration  of  municipal  good  government,  will  soon  strike  in  all  of  our 
great  cities. 


Beacon  Lights  op  Patriotism.— Under  this  title.  General  Henry  B. 
Carrington,  LL.D.,  U.  S.  A.,  one  of  the  most  interested  of  the  officers 
of  the  A.  I.  C.  and  a  trustee  from  its  establishment,  has  edited,  and 
Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.  have  published  (one  volume,  octavo,  442  pp.),  a 
book  which  possesses  rare  value  and  interest.  As  stated  by  its  distin- 
guished editor,  it  is  the  outcome  of  *'  a  sincere  desire  to  contribute 
toward  a  higher  gr&de  of  thought  and  sentiment  among  the  youth  of 
America,"  and  embodies  *'  the  incentives  to  virtue  and  good  citizenship 
which  have  had  expression  in  prose  and  verse  throughout  human  ex- 
perience." The  book  is  in.fact  an  epitome  of  the  best  of  the  utterances 
of  all  times  and  peoples  which  have  breathed  the  spirit  of  '*  intelligent 
liberty  and  right  obligation."  It  is  emphatically  a  book  for  American 
citizens,  and  of  such  there  are  none  who  would  not  be  profited  by  hav- 
ing this  compact  and  inexpensive  library  of  the  literature  of  patriotism 
within  hand  reach.  \  The  Institute  of  Civics  will  send  the  volume  to 
any  address,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  one  dollar. 


The  Antiquity  of  Corruption.— Corruption  is  of  no  particular 
time.  There  was  a  period  in  Christian  Europe  in  which  kings  were  for 
sale,  as  legislative  bodies  are  now — witness  England  under  Charles  II. 
Our  age  is  no  more  corrupt  than  former  ages — only  the  ulcer  has  spread 
and  grown  ;  for  with  universal  suffhige  the  branches  of  the  tree  of 
power  have  been  brought  within  reach  of  all  hands,  and  all  are 
extended  to  pluck  the  golden  fruit.  Again,  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  manufactures,  the  formation  of  stock  companies,  the  issue  of 
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BhareR,  the  syndicates  and  trusts,  have  furnished  means  of  corruption 
hitherto  unknown  and  far  more  subtle  than  those  our  fathers  used. 
The  vulgar  bribe  is  out  of  fashion ;  the  scientific  corruption  of  our  day 
proceeds  directly,  leaving  scarcely  more  trace  than  the  vegetable  poi- 
sons of  modern  chemistry.— AT.  Leroy  Beaulieu. 

Christian  Endeavor  and  Good  Citizenship.— Evidence  as  to 
the  growing  disposition  of  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  to  place  them- 
selves in  line  with  the  Institute  of  Civics  in  efforts  for  the  promotion 
of  better  civic  conditions,  continues  to  come  to  us  from  all  directions. 
The  Boston  Ministers'  meeting  devoted  a  recent  session  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  matter,  when  it  was  addressed  by  Treasurer  William 
Shaw  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  who  said  :  "The 
spirit  of  Christian  Endeavor  may  be  expressed  by  the  motto,  *  Do  some- 
thing, and  do  it  now.'  Neither  the  church  nor  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  as  such,  can  enter  the  field  of  politics,  but  the  individual 
Christians  composing  them  must  do  so,  else  municipal  corruption  will 
never  be  purged  away.  We  need  not  seek  to  commit  the  voter  to  any 
party  nor  advocate  any  candidate,  but  should  aim  to  educate  our  youth 
to  a  sense  of  the  sacred  responsibility  of  the  franchise,  to  exalt  their 
ideal  of  good  government,  and  to  send  them  forth  into  their  respective 
parties  to  elect  Christian  men,  or  at  least  men  who  will  stand  for  honor 
and  righteousness.  Politicians  do  not  fear  the  infiuence  of  Christians 
so  long  as  they  are  content  to  pray  in  their  churches  and  draw  up  reso- 
lutions in  their  conferences,  but  when  they  are  ready  to  leave  the^ 
prayer  meeting,  if  need  be,  for  the  caucus,  then  the  politicians  l)egin  to 
tremble.''  Because  the  young  people  are  richer  in  good  intentions  and 
enthusiasm  than  in  wisdom,  Mr.  Shaw  pleaded  for  the  sympathy  and 
leadership  of  the  pastors,  who,  he  thought,  could  preach  political  purity 
with  better  prospect  of  success  if  they  had  behind*  them  an  army  of 
educated  and  interested  young  people  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  re- 
alize their  ideals. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Kilborn,  chairman  of  the  Good  Citizenship  Committee  of 
the  Boston  C.  E.  Union,  stated  that  each  local  society  in  the  Boston 
Union  was  expected  to  appoint  a  committee  for  this  work,  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  law  in  its  own  district;  also  that  two 
rallies  had  been  planned  for  in  Boston,  one  to  take  place  just  before  the 
regular  election.  *,    ^- 

Christian  Industrial  League.— A  work  trftended  to  be  conducted 
in  the  interest  of  those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  has  been  entered 
upon  under  this  name.  The  movement  begins  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
with  thirty  members.  Rev.  David  Allen  Reed,  of  the  A.  I.  C,  is  presi- 
dent, J.  A.  Chamberlin  vice-president,  R.  E.  Todd  secretary,  and  J.  D. 
Parsons  treasurer,  and  the  foregoing  and  J.  B.  Adams,  S.  D.  Sherwood, 
Manly  Aiken,  and  E.  E.  Holton  directors.  Briefly  stated,  its  object  is 
to  organize  and  train  its  members  in  local  leagues  to  do  personal 
Christian  work  and  establish  a  sickness  and  death  benefit  association 
for  its  members  who  may  wish  to  join  the  association. 
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Party  Rioht  or  Wrong.— The  criminal  folly  of  the  devotion  to  party 
"  right  or  wrong"  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  results  of  the  Tammany 
management  of  police  affairs  in  New  York,  as  set  forth  by  Ex-Police 
Superintendent  Murray,  and  evidenced  by  the  recent  action  of  Superin- 
tendent Byrnes,  who  has  at  last  broken  the  fetters  by  which  the  Tam- 
many commissioners  prevented  him  from  interfering  with  illegal  liquor 
selling.  The  former  and  present  superintendent  flirnish  ample  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  New  York  commissioners  of  police  have  made  it 
their  first  and  most  important  purpose  to  use  their  almost  unlimited 
powers  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tammany  machine,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  nation's  metropolis,  when  not  inconsistent  with 
this  primary  object — and  not  otherwise.  There  can  be  no  infamy  more 
utterly  damnable  than  that  of  thus  prostituting  the  machinery  of  law, 
order,  and  justice  to  the  uses  of  bandits  who  wear  the  garments  of 
respectability  and  hold  in  line  the  silly  sheep  of  the  great  party  folds 
by  flapping  before  them  the  badges  which  accredit  them  knaves  as 
belonging  to  this  or  that  '*  regular  "  political  organization. 


No  Honest  Assessors.— The  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  is  going 
into  the  question  of  municipal  abuses  in  earnest.  Postmaster  Hesing, 
at  a  meeting  on  the  ult.,  used  the  following  plain  language  : 

**Cook  County  has  never  had  an  honest  tax  assessor.  It  hasn't  an 
honest  assessor  at  this  time,  and  it  never  will  have  as  long  as  the  pres- 
ent infamous  system  continues.  This  is  the  truth,  and  I  don't  care 
how  it  sounds. 

"One  word,"  he  said,  "will  express  the  condition.  Dishonesty. 
Dishonesty  on  the  part  of  eminently  respectable  citizens  as  well  as  on 
the  part  of  assessors.  Whenever  an  assessor  is  bribed  it  is  by  an  emi- 
nently respectable  citizen. '  The  small  taxpayer  cannot  afibrd  to  bribe 
the  assessor,  and  as  a  consequence  the  small  taxpayers  are  paying 
double  their  proportion  of  taxes.  As  long  as  the  people  elect  dishonest 
assessors  this  infamous  discrimination  will  continue. 

"  The  Stoats  Zeitung  building  is  worth,  with  the  ground  upon  which 
it  stands,  $300,000.  It  is  assessed  at  $38,000.  It  ought  to  be  assessed  at 
1100,000.  At  the  rate  at  which  it  is  assessed  a  poor  man's  home  worth 
$3,000  ought  to  be  assessed  at  $380.  Now,  I  defy  anybody  to  point  out 
a  house  and  lot  valued  at  $3,000  that  is  assessed  at  $380.  It  is  usually 
assessed  at  from  $1,000  to  $1,200,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  poor  man  is 
robbed,  while  the  rich  owner  of  a  $300,000  building  escapes. 

"  Cook  County  has  never  had  an  honest  assessor,  has  none  at  present, 
and  will  never  have  one  under  the  present  infamous  system,  and  I 
don't  care  how  it  sounds.  Bankruptcy  threatens  the  city,  all  on  account 
of  the  dishonesty  of  property  owners  and  the  willing  assessors.  Prop- 
erty on  the  down-town  district  bounded  by  the  lake,  the  river,  and 
Twelfth  Street  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $260,000,000,  yet  the  total  assess- 
ment of  the  entire  186  square  miles  of  the  city  is  but  $246,000,000. 
Property  on  the  outside  is  assessed  at  one  third  its  value,  while  the 
million-dollar  down-town  blocks  are  assessed  at  less  than  one  tenth. 
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Were  it  not  for  such  unjust  discrimination  tiie  city  revenues  would  be 
$16,000,000,  instead  of  $11,000,000.  The  railroads  and  corporations  are 
tiie  worst  tax-dodgers.  Tliey  employ  men  whose  profession  it  is  to 
swear  false  oaths  to  assessment  returns.  No  reform  can  be  expected 
under  the  present  system.'' 

Mr.  Hesing  advocates  a  Board  of  Assessors  similar  to  that  of  Boston, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

He  was  preceded  by  City  Comptroller  W.  K.  Ackerman,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  W.  D.  Kerfoot,  D.  K.  Tenney,  and  Miss  Jane  Adams,  all  of 
whom  spoke  in  a  similar  strain.  The  Civic  Federation  has  resolved  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  unequal  assessments  and  corporation  tax-dodging. 

Neglect  in  Municipax  Afpaibs. — It  is  rightly  supposed  that  if 
the  governments  of  cities  and  towns  can  be  brought  under  rigid  busi- 
ness principles — so  that  no  longer  they  will  be  considered  as  **  blotches 
upon  the  body  politic  "—and  such  reformation  be  made  permanent,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  that  a  greater  or  less  improvement  in  both  state  and 
national  governments  would  be  the  result. 

Municipal  government,  both  in  its  money  relations  as  well  as  in  re- 
spectability of  character,  has  more  direct  claims  on  the  people  than  in 
either  state  or  national  affairs  ;  yet,  is  it  not  a  curious  fact  that  a  large 
class  of  the  people  are  guilty  of  the  grossest  neglect  of  municipal  duties 
and  seem  to  take  more  interest  in  those  forms  of  politics  whose  influ- 
ences are  more  remote. — T,  W.  Braidwood^  A,  L  C. 

The  Curse  of  Gambong. — Police  Superintendent  Byrnes  of  New 
York  says :  **As  horse  racing  is  conducted  now,  it  would  be  well  for 
the  community  to  stop  racing  altogether.  We  are  sending  men  to 
prison  right  along  on  account  of  the  race-gambling  craze.  Homes  are 
being  destroyed  and  the  lives  of  young  men  blighted  every  day  in  this 
city  for  the  same  reason.  What  respectable  man  who  knows  the  race- 
tracks for  what  they  are,  will  to-day  take  his  wife  or  his  daughter  to  a 
race-track  to  see  the  races  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them?  He  must 
sit  among  a  lot  of  over-dressed  women,  who  yell  and  shout  like  men, 
and  who  act  as  decent  men  would  be  ashamed  to  act.  To  seat  a  good 
woman  or  a  good  girl  among  the  horde  of  hardened,  gambling-crazed 
females  who  are  found  in  the  grand  stands  on  every  racing  day,  is  an 
insult  to  the  entire  sex.  Respectable  women  do  go,  but  among  the 
crowd  of  bad  women  and  worse  men  they  look  sadly  out  of  place." 

Where  the  Gold  is.— The  amount  of  gold  held  by  the  national 
banks  of  the  United  States,  by  states,  is  shown  in  the  abstract  of  the 
returns  just  completed  in  the  office  of  the  comptroller  of  currency. 
New  York  banks  alone  have  $26,000,000  more  gold  than  the  reserve  in 
the  treasury.  Returns  of  July  last  include  the  following  :  New  York, 
$80,104,000  ;  Illinois,  $26,406,000  ;  Pennsylvania,  $21,296,000 ;  Ohio,  $6,- 
816,000  ;  Minnesota,  $4,630,000  ;  Wisconsin,  $3,824,000 ;  Indiana,  $3,743,- 
000 ;  Missouri,  $3,616,000 ;  Colorado,  $2,896,000;  Michigan,  $2,723,000; 
Nebraska,  $2,469,000 ;  Iowa,  $2,020,000 ;  Kansas,  $1,207,000 ;  Kentucky^ 
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$1,037,000 ;  Montana,  $967,000  ;  Arkansas,  $91,000  ;  Mississippi,  $46,000  ; 
Oklahoma,  $45,000 ;  Indian  Territory,  $86,000. 

Christian  Voters.— Joseph  Cook  some  time  since  made  the  state- 
ment that  **  there  are  in  the  United  States  about  five  million  of  church 
members  who  are  voters.  If  they  were  to  unite  to  make  the  liquor 
traffic  an  outlaw,  there  is  no  political  party  that  they  could  not  bring 
to  terms.''  Mr.  Cook  was  asked  to  furnish  the  data  for  his  remarkable 
statement,  and  he  replies  in  the  Aeu;  York  Observer,  He  quotes  from 
Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll's  recent  work  on  "The  Beligious  Forces  of  the 
.United  States,"  which  declares  that  in  our  population  "nearly  one 
person  in  every  three  in  all  ages  is  a  Christian  communicant."  In  view 
of  this  fact  Mr.  Cook  says:  "We  have  some  66,000,000' of  people- 
Protestant  and  Catholics — of  whom  20,000,000  are  church  members.  Of 
these  about  5,000,000  are  now  voters.  Of  this  number,  speaking  roundly, 
not  far  from  4,000,000  are  Proteetanta  and  1,000,000  Catholics." 

We  do  not  believe  there  are  so  many  church  members  in  our  country. 
Fifteen  million  would  come  nearer  the  truth,  even  if  that  figure  is  not 
too  high.  Still  there  is  much  force  in  Mr.  Cook's  conclusions.  He  aays 
the  estimate  as  to  the  voters  is  more  than  Justified  in  a  highly  significant 
essay  read  before  the  National  Temperance  Congress  at  Saratoga,  by 
Henry  Randall  Waite,  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics, 
and  since  published  in  Our  Day.  We  quote :  "In  1890  there  were  in 
^e  United  States  not  less  than  13,480,000  members  of  the  Christian 
churches,  exclusive  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  enumerate  in  their  fel- 
lowship all  baptized  persons,  including  infants.  There  was  at  the  same 
time  a  total  population  of  62,622,000,  with  about  45,876,000  over  tl^e  age 
of  ten  years,  with  15,975,000  of  voting  age,  of  whom  about  11,392,000  In 
the  year  1888  exercised  the  right  of  suflTrage.  It  is  estimated  that  of  the 
13,480,000  church  communicants,  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  or  1,760,- 
000,  were  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  that  of  the  remaining  12,374,- 
000,  sixty  five  per  cent,  or  8,043,000,  were  women,  leaving  in  round 
numbers  4,331,000  church  members  who  were  of  voting  age.  The  num- 
ber of  Roman  Catholics  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  (estimated  at  one 
fourth  of  the  total  Roman  Catholic  population  of  8,277,000)  was  2,069,- 
750.  Supposing  sixty-five  per  cent  of  this  number  to  be  women,  the 
Roman  Catholic  voters  numbered  724,413.  These,  added  to  other  male 
church  members  of  voting  age,  would  make  a  total  of  more  than 
5,000,000."  ( 

Mr.  Waite  would  add  to  these  voters  the  large  number  of  regular 
attendants  upon  church  services  not  communicants,  but  whose  lives  are  \ 

confessedly  subject  to  religious  influence.    In  other  words,  in  the  year       t  ' 

1890  the  number  of  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  full  ^ 

sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of  duty  in  society  as  set  forth  in  the  * 

teachings  of  the  church,  was  in  the  whole  population-considerably  more 
than  fifty-one  per  cent.  Granting  the  conclusions  here  reached,  what  a 
mighty  moral  force  could  be  hurled  against  the  liquor  traffic  and  all 
other  evils  threatening  society,  if  American  voters  would  exercise  their 
sufiV'age  with  a  view  to  uprooting  those  evils. — Indiana  Baptist. 
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THE  CHINO-JAPANESE  WAR  AND  THE  EASTERN 
PROBLEMS. 

BY  REV.  J.  T.  YOKOI. 

I  SHALL  treat  the  subject  under  three  heads :  1.  The  causes 
of  the  war.  2.  The  present  warlike  situation.  3.  The 
eastern  problems  in  the  light  of  the  war. 

1.  The  causes  of  the  war.  The  Chinese  government  and  its 
advocates  are  never  tired  of  accusing  Japan  with  unreasonable 
demands  and  unjust  aggression.  They  claim  that  China  is 
suzerain  over  Corea,  hence  possessing  the  right  of  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  the  peninsular  kingdom.  They  argue,  therefore, 
that  Japan  has  no  reason  to  take  offense  in  the  recent  action  of 
China  toward  Corea.  But  their  argument  is  wholly  vitiated 
through  a  mistaken  premise.  For  Corea  is  not  tributary  to 
China.  All  the  Corean  treaties  with  foreign  powers  prove 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  the  fsuct  that  Corea  is  an  independent 
kingdom;  so  that  China's  claim  of  suzerainty  is  but  a  mere 
fiction.  Besides,  it  is  significant  that  every  one  of  China's 
advocates  completely  ignores  the  existence  of  the  Tien-Tsin 
treaty  of  1885.  In  that  treaty  it  was  agreed  between  China  and 
Japan  that  both  should  at  once  withdraw  their  troops  from 
Corea  and  that  if  in  future  either  country  wanted  to  send  troox>s 
there  it  should  notify  the  other  beforehand. 

Now,  according  to  these  terms  of  the  treaty,  three  things  are 
perfectly  clear  :  (1)  that  China  has  no  more  right  and  privilege 
toward  Corea  than  Japan  ;  (2)  that  if  she  ever  felt  called  upon 
to  interfere  she  should  do  so  in  a  way  that  would  be  perfectly 
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friendly  to  Japan ;  (3)  that  Japan  has  just  as  much  right  to 
send  troops  into  Corea  when  necessary  as  China.  I  believe  it 
can  be  fully  shown  that  China's  recent  course  in  Corea  was  the 
practical  denial  of  every  one  of  these  three  i>oints.  But  this 
fact  alone  perhaps  did  not  really  constitute  the  reasons  for 
Japan's  action.  We  must  remember  cool  legal  reasons  count 
little  in  the  actions  of  uations,  as  in  those  of  individuala  But 
China  has  injured  the  sentiment  of  the  Japanese  people  to  its 
deepest  depth. 

The  histories  of  the  two  nations,  as  all  are  aware,  during  the 
past  thirty  or  forty  years  have  marched  in  two  divergent  lines,  if 
not  in  opposite  directions.  Japan  has  represented  progress, 
enlightenment,  and  civilization,  while  China,  tradition,  con- 
servatism, and  stagnation.  Priding  herself  in  her  hoary  tra- 
ditions and  evident  immense  resources,  China  has  always  treated 
her  island  neighbor  in  a  most  slighting  and  exasperating  manner. 
This  has  especially  been  the  case  in  reference  to  the  afEurs  of 
Corea.  Japan,  ever  since  1876  when  she  concluded  the  treaty 
with  Corea  and  introduced  her  to  the  nations  of  the  world, 
wanted  to  induce  her  to  enter  the  path  of  progress  and  civilization. 
For  Japan  early  realized  that  her  own  safety,  as  well  as  the  safety 
of  Eastern  Asia,  consisted  not  in  standing  selfishly  aloof  from 
the  welfare  of  the  continental  neighbors  and  making  the  most  of 
herself,  but  in  keeping  in  close  relationship  with  them,  so  that 
each  might  help  the  other  toward  the  establishment  of  strong 
and  independent  states.  She  knew  that  at  the  bottom  of  all 
international  difficulties  of  modern  times  was  almost  always  the 
race  question  ;  hence,  that  if  she  were  ever  to  play  the  part  of  a 
strong  and  independent  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  she 
could  do  so  only  through  the  alliance  and  cooperation  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  yellow  race.  For  this  reason  she  wanted  to 
see  Corea  civilized  and  strong,  able  to  maintain  her  ground 
against  the  encroachments  of  aggressive  Bussia  and  omnipresent 
England. 

And  not  only  with  Corea,  but  even  much  more  so  with  China, 
Japan  wanted  to  live  in  the  close  bond  of  friendship  consistent 
with  her  progressive  and  expansive  growth.    This  may  be  seen 
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through  the  conciliatory  spirit  that  has  guided  the  mikado's 
government  in  all  its  diplomatic  relations  with  these  countries. 
But  China  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  filled  with  the  blind  infatu- 
ation of  her  own  invincible  strength.  Again  and  again  dis- 
claiming all  right  of  authority  over  Corea  whenever  placed  in 
posltioDS  of  responsibility,  no  sooner  was  the  difficulty  removed 
than  she  would  again  naively  and  quietly  assume  and  exercise 
the  right  to  interfere  in  all  Gorean  matters.  .  She  has  not  only 
opposed  the  good  offices  of  Japan  for  the  reform  and  civilization 
of  Corea,  but  all  the  while  backed  up  Corea' s  barbarous  and 
corrupt  administration.  Every  attempt  at  reform  and  progress 
was  stifled  in  the  bud  through  the  interference  of  China. 

For  eleven  long  years  two  able  and  noble-hearted  Coreans,  one 
of  them  a  prince  of  the  highest  rank,  took  refuge  in  Japan  and 
pleaded  and  begged  for  aid  to  civilize  and  save  their  people 
from  national  extinction.  The  other  of  them,  Kim-ok-kim,  was 
finally  decoyed  with  false  promises  to  visit  Shanghai  and  was 
there  cruelly  murdered ;  and  his  remains  and  the  murderer 
were  both  sent  over  to  Corea  in  a  Chinese  warship.  It  was  no 
more  than  to  say  to  Japan,  '^  All  your  mimickings  after  European 
ways  and  manners  count  for  nothing;  see  how  you  are  always 
outwitted!" 

The  Coreans,  too,  misunderstanding  the  generous  and  con- 
ciliatory motives  which  have  actuated  Japan,  came  gradually  to 
regard  her  as  a  weak  and  good-for-nothing  neighbor  and  looked 
upon  China  as  a  powerful  kingdom  and  her  only  protector.  We 
can,  therefore,  imagine  the  state  of  feelings  the  Japanese  people 
were  thrown  into  when  the  report  that  China  sent  troops  into 
Corea  was  flashed  throughout  the  country.  Their  patience  was 
now  exhausted;  their  only  course  was  to  gird  up  their  loins  for  war. 

The  war  between  Japan  and  China  is,  therefore,  the  struggle 
between  civilization  and  progress  on  the  one  hand,  and  con- 
servatism and  stagnation  on  the  other.  Whether  the  East  will 
hereafter  maintain  its  independence  and  grow  in  prosperity,  or 
the  Asiatic  nationalities  will  be  before  long  swept  away  and  the 
yellow  races  subjected  to  slavery,  is  a  question  whose  decision 
rests  largely  upon  the  outcome  of  the  present  conflict. 
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2.  The  present  warlike  situation.  On  the  12th  of  June  the 
first  Japanese  army  some  two  thousand  strong  was  lande^  at 
Chemulpo  and  immediately  marched  on  to  Soul.  There  they 
have  occupied  strategic  positions  and  waited  for  the  develop- 
ment of  events.  About  a  week  previous  to  this  a  Chinese 
army  some  three  thousand  strong  was  landed  and  stationed  at 
Asan,  some  fifty  miles  south  of  Soul.  The  two  armies  did  not 
come  into  collision  for  more  than  a  month  and  a  hal£  Ostensibly 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  fight  with  each  other.  For 
the  Japanese  troox>s  were  sent  there  for  the  protection  of  the 
mikado's  subjects  and  their  interests,  and  the  Chinese  army  was 
stationed  for  the  suppression  of  the  Togoku-To  insurgents. 
But  China  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  army, 
while  Japan  demanded  the  administrative  reforms  of  Corea,  and 
Invited  China  to  join  in  aiding  Corea  to  carry  these  measures 
through.  China  intrigued  with  the  Corean  government,  while 
at  the  same  time  she  kept  pouring  in  troops  across  the  Man- 
churian  frontier.  Japan  insisted  on  the  reforms  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Chinese  armies. 

The  commencement  of  hostilities  was  now  regarded  to  be  but 
a  question  of  time,  and  on  the  25th  of  July  it  was  actually 
opened  through  the  naval  battle  between  the  two  rival  nations, 
and  on  the  30th  the  Japanese  army  routed  the  Chinese  garrison 
at  Asan,  destroying  at  one  blow  the  Chinese  strength  in  South- 
ern Corea.  Just  one  month  and  a  half  elapsed  when,  on  the 
16th  of  September,  the  great  victory  of  Pyng-Yang  was  gained 
by  the  Japanese,  which  practically  destroyed  the  Chinese  army 
in  Northern  Corea,  and  on  the  17th  the  great  ns^val  battle  was 
fought  off  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu,  which  swept  the  Chinese 
fleet  from  the  face  of  the  northern  seas.  Since  then  Japan's 
Corean  army  under  Marshal  Yamagata,  and  another  army 
under  Marshal  Oyama,  recently  landed  on  a  northern  coast  of 
the  Oulf  of  Pechili,  have  been  vigorously  pushing  for  Moukden 
and  Peking. 

We  can  hardly  realize  the  difficulties  under  which  they  are 
pushing  in  the  aggressive  movement,  and  which  cause  so  much 
delay  in  the  attainment  of  the  objects  in  view.    The  chief 
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among  these  difficalties,  it  is  said,  is  the  bad  condition  of  the 
roads,  or  perhaps  more  truly  the  non-existence  of  the  roads, 
especially  in  Northern  Corea  and  Manchuria,  which  makes  it 
particularly  difficult  for  the  transportation  of  food  supplies  and 
heavy  guns.  All  parties  seem,  however,  to  be  agreed  now 
(at  this  writing,  November  1)  that  the  fall  of  the  two  northern 
capitals  of  China  is  but  the  question  of  weeks,  very  likely  of 
days.  The  policy  of  the  commanding  generals  seems  to  be  to 
push  on  steadily  to  the  satisfactory  end  without  running  into 
hasty  and  needless  risks. 

3.  Eastern  problems  in  the  light  of  the  present  war.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  how  sudden  and  complete  was  the  change 
of  attitude  which  the  European,  particularly  the  British,  public 
opinion  managed  to  assume  after  the  great  victory  of  Pyng- 
Yang.  It  is  no  less  than  revolutionary.  When  the  peerless 
Fuji,  which  is  12,000*  feet  high,  suddenly  emerged  in  one  night 
out  of  the  plain,  it  could  not  have  seemed  any  more  wonderful 
than  the  sudden  discovery  before  the  eyes  of  astonished  Europe 
of  New  Japan  in  the  horizon  of  the  far  East.  The  words  of  the 
London  Spectator  are  so  interesting,  as  the  frank  confession  of 
past  and  present  opinions  about  Japan  and  Asia,  that  I  venture 
to  quote  at  some  length.   It  says  in  the  editorial  of  September  29: 

The  British  public  does  not  yet  realize  how  complete  an  overturn  of 
all  ideas  about  Asia,  and  all  policies  in  which  Asia  is  involved,  has 
been  effected  by  what  the  Japanese  have  already  accomplished.  A 
central  idea  of  Europe  as  to  Asia  was  that  the  brown  men  and  tlie 
yellow  men  were  men  who  had  ceased  to  advance  or  change,  .  .  . 
who  would  remain  as  they  are,  possibly  for  centuries,  certainly  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  at  once  immovable  and  weak.  It  followed  that 
the  white  races  who  are  still  advancing  could  deal  with  them  very 
nearly  as  they  pleased,  could  regulate  their  commerce,  punish  their 
departures  from  western  notions  of  right,  or  even,  if  the  necessity 
were  great  and  the  temptation  strong,  could  conquer  them  as  Russia 
has  done  in  the  North,  or  England  has  done  in  India,  and  as  France 
has  begun  to  do  in  Indo-China.  A  few  more  years,  an  expedition  or 
two,  and  some  more  treaties,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  would  be  at  the 
feet  of  Europe  to  be  guided,  controlled,  and  in  one  way  and  another 
taxed  at  European  discretion.  .  .  .  Suddenly,  as  it  were  in  a  week, 
the  old  central  idea  is  dispelled,  and  all  the  policies  based  upon  it  are 
shown  to  be  dangerous  or  worthless.  It  becomes  apparent  to  the  most 
blind  that  one  Asiatic  power  at  least  is  neither  dead  nor  moribund ; 
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that  it  has  not  only  all  the  strength,  but  all  the  energy  of  a  European 
power ;  that  it  can  fight  effectually  at  a  distance  from  its  own  shores  ; 
that  it  can  operate  succeMsively  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land ;  that  in 
future  in  all  warlike  operations  in  Eastern  Asia,  it  must  be  reckoned 
with  as  if  its  people  were  white  men.  Japan  can  not  be  coerced  or 
even  bullied  any  more,  for  no  power  could  attack  her  without  all  the 
expense  and  risk  which  would  attend  a  European  campaign.  .  .  . 
That  the  yellow  races  are  not  immovable  but  can  improve,  can  develop 
fighting  strength,  can  use  the  **  resources  of  science,"  the  enchanted 
armor  in  which  Europe  fancied  herself  panoplied  forever—that  is  the 
new  fact  of  1894,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  may  not  prove  the 
greatest  fact  of  this  half  of  the  century. 

Sach  is  the  complete  and  sadden,  nay  the  revolutionary, 
change  of  European  opinion  in  regard  to  Japan  and  Asia.  Bat 
there  seems  to  be  one  thing  which  Europe  yet  begrudges  to  credit 
Japan  with.  She  seems  to  think  that  Japan,  though  abready 
in  possession  of  European  arts  and  sciences,  is  yet  particularly 
apt  to  fall  into  acts  of  ^'barbarity"  and  moral  '* callousness." 
The  leading  British  journals,  conspicuously  the  8pedator  among 
the  number,  give  vent  to  the  sense  of  dread  and  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  future  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.  They  fear  that 
through  Japanese  leadership  a  revival  of  Zhengis  Khan's 
despotic  and  barbarous  empire  may  not  be  impossible,  so  that 
Europe  with  all  its  arts  and  civilization  will  be  one  day 
submerged  in  the  deluge  of  Asiatic  invasion. 

Now  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  international  acts  or 
social  feature  of  Japan  these  people  have  in  mind  when  they 
speak  of  '^ Japanese  barbarity"  or  '* Japanese  callousness." 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  recent  Kow-shung  affair,  although  at 
first  almost  the  entire  British  press  raised  an  uproar  against 
''the  Japanese  barbarity,"  has  it  not  been  since  demonstrated 
that  Japan  was  in  the  right,  that  she  did  not  outstrip  either  the 
limit  of  international  law  or  of  humanity  f  Have  not  the 
strict  discipline  and  blameless  conduct  of  the  mikado's  soldiers 
elicited  praise  from  every  European  and  won  his  confidence  f 
Have  not,  moreover,  Europeans  been  invariably  treated  in 
Japan  with  courtesy  and  friendliness  which  have  won  the 
gratitude  of  all  travelers  f  Except  those  few  residents  in  Japan 
whose   self-interests    make  them    unwilling  to   give    up   the 
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positions  of  great  and  unfair  advantages  once  wrested  from 
Japan  in  the  days  of  her  ignorance,  who  is  there  on  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth  to  stand  up  and  present  facts  to  show  that  the 
Japanese  nation  is  liable  to  barbarous  actsf 

Indeed,  it  seems  not  a  little  Incongruous  that  Englishmen 
who  allow  their  Indian  government  to  monopolize  the  manufac- 
ture of  opium,  and  who  pursue  the  policy  of  compulsory  impor- 
tation of  this  poisonous  drug  into  China,  who  are  backing  up 
the  corrupt  Turkish  government  because  of  the  jealousy  of 
Bussia,  whose  army  together  with  the  French  in  1861  plundered 
and  afterward  burned  the  magnificent  summer  palace  in  Peking, 
and  whose  heartless  treatment  of  weaker  races  is  the  standing 
rebuke  of  history, — for  them  to  accuse  Japan  with  "barbarity" 
and  "callousness"  seems  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  quite  incon- 
gruous. 

From  what  I  have  said  it  seems  to  me  that  the  following 
things  are  made  clear: 

1.  Already  as  a  result  of  the  war  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  far  East  is  sifted.  Henceforth  it  shall  be  no  longer  China 
but  Japan  that  holds  the  key  of  the  eastern  situation.  What- 
ever European  power  wants  to  gain  predominance  in  Asia  will 
have  to  win  the  friendship,  and  if  possible  the  alliance,  of 
Japan.  Aside  from  the  ia^i  of  her  military  and  naval  strength 
she  has  the  advantage  of  position  and  immense  coal  resources. 
If  Japan  consents  to  ally  herself  with  Bussia,  the  combined 
forces  can  easily  sweep  away  the  power  of  Great  Britain  from 
Asia.  If  she  cooperates  with  Great  Britain,  the  two  fleets  can 
destroy  every  outlet  of  Bussia  on  the  Pacific  and  thus  make  her 
advance  in  Central  Asia  impossible.  I  venture  to  think  Mr. 
Curzon  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  will  have  to  revise  pretty  radi- 
cally some  of  their  statements  in  regard  to  the  situation  in  the 
far  East. 

2.  It  looks  as  if  the  independence  and  civilization  of  the 
Hermit  Kingdom  is  now  guaranteed.  Japan  is  in  honor  bound 
to  do  her  best  to  help,  and  Corea  without  the  baneful  influence 
of  China  will  now  begin  to  wake  up  to  life  and  progress  with 
new  vision  of  the  future  before  her. 
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3.  Will  not  China,  too,  wake  up  after  this  long  period  of 
deathlike  sleep  f  There  are  not  only  immense  nataral  resonroes 
within  her  extensive  territories,  but  immense  talents  as  well 
among  her  three  hundred  millions.  Her  past  administration 
has  indeed  been  corrupt  through  and  through,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  corruption  should  not  be  swept  away.  The 
Chinese  people  know  the  value  of  business  honesty.  Why  shall 
they  not  learn  the  value  of  administrative  honesty  f  They  are 
capable  of  religious  and  political  enthusiasm,  as  was  amply 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  great  Tai-Ping  rebellion  forty  years 
ago.  Why  shall  they  not  be  infused  with  new  national  or 
political  enthusiasm  which  will  carry  them  along  in  the  tide  of 
progress  and  civilization  f 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  China  might  turn  out  to  be  but  a 
problem.  She  may  after  all  be  found  to  be  too  unwieldy  and 
too  far  gone  as  one  social  fabric  for  reformation  and  r^enera- 
tion.  Widespread  insurrections  may  break  out ;  court  intrigues 
may  make  an  efficient,  centralized  administration  impossible ; 
in  that  case  total  disorganization  and  anarchy  wiU  be  the  result 
Such  may  become  the  condition  of  China  ten  or  twenty  years 
hence.  If  so,  the  China  problem — ^What  shall  we  do  with 
China  f — will  engage  the  keenest  interest  of  the  European 
powers.  Her  eighteen  provinces  will  then  become  a  theater  of 
European  intrigues  and  encroachments,  not  unlikely  hostile 
conflicts.  And  while  her  x)eople  will  probably  flourish  and 
multiply  and  scatter  themselves  through  every  clime  and  every 
zone,  everywhere  despised  and  hated,  but  everywhere  gaining 
a  foothold,  another  but  more  powerful  and  numerous  race  of 
Jews,  yet  at  the  same  time  her  hoary  nationality  will  be  no 
more.  China  will  then  be  nothing  but  a  geographical  name. 
But  I  hope,  I  believe,  that  such  will  not  be  the  case.  I  trust 
that  New  China  wiU  yet  arise,  as  a  new  and  vigorous  stem  out  of 
an  old  trunk,  and  before  the  twentieth  century  is  half  gone,  she 
will  be  exerting  her  influence  as  one  of  the  few  greatest  nations 
of  the  earth. 

Thus  I  venture  to  be  optimistic.  And  I  see  before  me  a 
vision  of  the  new  and  regenerated  East    Japan,  Oorea,  and 
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China  united  in  the  bond  of  common  race  and  aim,  marching 
together  in  the  path  of  progress  and  enlightenment  For  it  is 
impossible  to  foretell  what  great  impetus  this  sudden  uprising  of 
the  Japanese  nation  will  give  to  all  latent  and  active  movements 
toward  liberty  and  light,  which  really  fill  whole  Asia.  Just  to 
give  one  instance,  the  success  of  New  Japan  cannot  but  greatly 
encourage  the  hearts  of  those  Indian  patriots  who  are  pushing 
under  such  great  discouragements  the  congress  movement  there. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  mere  Utopia  to  hope  to  see  before  many 
decades  are  passed  not  only  the  three  countries  in  the  North  but 
also  India  in  full  possession  of  the  arts  and  mechanical  appli- 
ances of  the  West,  and,  at  the  same  time,  filled  and  permeated 
with  the  great  truths  of  God  and  man,  the  truths  of  eternal 
hope  and  courage  for  the  individual  and  collective  life  of 
humanity,  which  Jesus  so  ideally  and  exaltedly  represents  for 
all  ages.  Sarely  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  H.  Pearson  seem 
much  more  true  to-day  than  when  written,  though  it  was  but 
four  years  ago.  He  said  (Pearson's  '^ National  Life  and  Char- 
acter,'' p.  85): 

The  citizens  of  these  countries  [meaning  yellow  and  black  races]  will 
then  be  taken  up  into  the  social  relations  of  the  white  races,  will 
throng  the  English  turf  or  the  salons  of  Paris,  and  will  be  admitted  to 
intermarriage.  It  Is  idle  to  say  that  if  all  this  should  come  to  pass  our 
pride  of  place  will  not  be  humiliated.  We  were  struggling  among 
ourselves  for  supremacy  in  a  world  which  we  thought  of  as  destined  to 
belong  to  the  Aryan  races  and  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  to  the  letters  and 
arts  and  charm  of  social  manners  which  we  have  inherited  from  the 
best  times  of  the  past.  We  shall  wake  to  find  ourselves  elbowed  and 
hustled,  and  perhaps  even  thrust  aside,  by  peoples  whom  we  looked 
down  upon  as  servile  and  thought  of  as  bound  always  to  minister  to 
our  needs. 

I  for  one  certainly  hope  that  some  ^day  such  an  opi>ortunity 
may  yet  be  given  to  the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Africans, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Americans  who  own  the  heritage  of  the  noble 
ideas  and  examples  of  Washingtons  and  Lincolns,  will  not 
begrudge  any  opportunity  for  so-called  lower  races  to  rise 
higher.  When  such  an  opportunity  is  given,  then  both  the 
West  and  the  East  will  be  civilized.  There  will  be  neither  high 
nor  low,  neither  bond  nor  free,  but  all  shall  be  one.    When 
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there  are  no  more  lands  and  {peoples  to  subjugate  or  obtain  some 
unfair  advantages  from,  the  nations  of  Europe  will  have  no 
more  occasion  for  war.  For  the  first  time  all  i)eople8  will  begin 
to  live  in  the  spirit  of  friendly  emulation^  instead  of  selfish 
competition.  They  shall  act  and  react,  stimulating  and  in- 
fiuencing,  each  upon  the  other,  for  higher  attainments  and 
nobler  accomplishments.  And  thus  and  thus  only  shall  the  day 
be  ushered,  that  great  and  longed-for  day,  '^When  the  peoples 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  their  spears  into 
pruninghooks;  and  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

J.  T.  YoKOi. 
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PULLMAN  AND  PATERNALISM. 

BY  CHARLES  H.   EATON. 

ONE  of  the  most  persistent  claims  made  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  town  of  Pallman  is  that  it 
embodies  paternalism.  A  writer  in  the  Non-Sectarian  describes 
Pallman  City  (sic)  as  a  ''notable  instance  of  the  worst  form  of 
paternal  government."  The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
says,  ''He  [Mr.  Pallman]  believes  in  paternalistic  methods  and 
has  pat  them  in  operation  at  his  works  to  a  degree  not  equaled 
anywhere  else  in  America."  A  well-known  political  economist 
writes,  "The  town  of  Pallman  is  a  species  of  benevolent  feudal- 
ism."  We  would  inquire  into  the  truth  of  these  assertions.  Is 
there  paternalism  at  Pallman  f 

Before  this  question  can  be  satisfactorily  answered  we  most 
decide  what  paternalism  is*  It  is  a  term  used  in  a  great  variety 
of  wa3rs  and  often  without  definite  meaning.  Paternalism  in 
government  is  an  historical  conception  which  came  into  promi- 
nence in  the  seventeenth  century  in  England,  through  the 
discussions  of  Locke  and  Filmer.  According  to  this  view,  the 
power  of  a  sovereign  is  like  that  of  the  father  of  a  family.  The 
rights  of  the  king  and  the  duties  of  the  subject  were  those 
arising  from  the  parental  relation.  With  a  democratic  form  of 
government,  such  paternalism  is  manifestly  impossible.  But  it 
is  asserted  that  there  has  been  established  a  new  form  of 
paternalism  in  the  relation  of  the  rich  and  powerful  to  the 
poor  and  weak.  The  position  of  the  capitalist  at  Pullman,  it  is 
said,  is  like  that  of  the  baron  in  feudal  times.  Under  that 
system  the  lord  owned  all  the  land,  and  the  people  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  stood  his  castle  were  slaves.  They  could  own 
no  land,  they  could  build  no  homes.  They  could  not,  indeed, 
exercise   the  rights  of  personal    freedom.    The  peasant  was 
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inseparable  from  his  lord's  estate,  transferred  with  it  from  one 
owner  to  another.  With  the  change  from  serfdom  to  wagedom 
the  serf  became  a  '^seller  of  service"  and  a  freeman.  The 
factory  system  has  made  feudalism  forever  impossible.  The 
fundamental  rights  of  workingmen  cannot  now  be  disturbed. 
Possessing  personal  liberty,  he  is  free  to  move  from  place  to 
place,  to  choose  his  own  employer  and  home,  to  sell  his  labor  in 
any  market,  and  by  increasing  his  wealth  increase  his  social 
importance.  The  most  active  imagination  conld  hardly  make  it 
possible  to  discover' the  '^ robber  baron"  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
the  modern  employer  of  labor  in  Pnllman  or  any  other  mann- 
factoring  town  in  America. 

Bnt  let  ns  make  a  more  specific  examination  of  paternalism. 
Paternalism,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  undertakes  (1)  to 
provide  civil  government,  and  (2)  to  house,  dothe,  feed, 
educate,  and  amuse  the  people. 

The  charge- of  paternalism  in  the  government  of  Pullman  is 
on  its  face  absurd.  The  land  purchased  for  the  site  of  the  town 
was  not  outside  of,  or  far  removed  from,  other  towns  or  civil 
authority,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
town  of  Pullman  has  had  from  the  beginning  no  separate  civic 
existence.  It  was  at  first  within  and  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Hyde  Park,  and  its  government  was  by  selectmen.  In  1892  the 
town  of  Hyde  Park,  including  Pullman,  became  a  part  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  entitled  to  its  representation  on  the  board  of 
aldermen.  Before  under  the  municipal  ordinances  of  Hyde 
Park,  it  has  been  since  then  under  those  of  Chicago. 

But  it  may  be  asserted  that  while  there  is  no  formal  paternal- 
ism, there  is  such  intimidation  and  interference  with  political 
action  that  practical  paternalism  is  brought  about  A  visit  to 
Pnllman  by  one  who  invites  confidence  by  appearance  and 
manner  discloses  as  much  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  working- 
men  as  is  found  elsewhere  among  the  same  class.  A  careful 
inquiry  made  by  the  writer  of  this  article  elicited  a  very 
general  expression  that  such  intimidation  did  not  exist  While 
it  was  in  some  cases  declared  that  one  must  not  make  himself 
obnoxious  in  the  expression  of  his  views,  it  was  added  with 
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much  practical  sense,  ^'the  Anstralian  ballot  makes  intimida-  ' 
tion  impossible." 

.  The  political  position  of  Mr.  Pollman  is  well  known.  With- 
out passing  judgment  upon  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  his 
views  of  the  tariff,  it  may  be  said  that  beyond  suQh  arguments 
and  careful  presentations  of  the  pros  and  cons  as  free  speech 
encourages,  no  pressure  of  any  kind  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  men.  During  the  first  Cleveland  campaign?  a  long-time 
resident  of  Pullman  and  a  prominent  employee  of  the  company 
addressed  several  thousand  men  on  the  public  green  in  advocacy 
of  Mr.  Cleveland's  election  to  the  presidency.  And,  although 
Mr.  Cleveland  has  been  twice  elected  to  that  office,  this  man  still 
remains  a  good  Democrat  and  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  accounts  of  oertaiu  critics,  the  work- 
men in  the  shoi)S  do  not  dare  to  open  their  lips,  the  stores  are 
under  the  control  of  Pullman  bosses,  and  the  system  of  espionage 
is  so  complete  that  the  whole  town  lies  in  sullen  and  silent 
subjection.  Being  familiar  with  these  descriptions,  it  seemed  a 
little  strange  on  a  recent  visit  to  find  the  employees  talking 
with  entire  freedom,  praising  and  blaming  overseers  and 
officers  with  an  easy  manner  born  only  of  long  habit. 

If  the  methods  of  an  autocratic  government  obtain,  it  would 
€eem  natural  that  the  keepers  of  stores  in  the  Arcade  would 
hesitate  to  sell  a  book  published  by  a  clergyman  of  Pullman, 
the  value  of  which  is  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  its  exaggerated 
and  inaccurate  statements,  the  whole  constituting  a  violent  and 
most  unjust  attack  upon  the  Pullman  Company.  But  upon 
asking  for  a  copy  it  was  immediately  produced.  The  only 
cLifference  between  this  and  other  factory  towns  is,  that  with 
equal  or  larger  freedom,  the  most  healthful  and  stimulating 
surroundings  are  afforded.  Indeed,  one  of  the  marked  beauties 
of  the  town  is  the  apparent  independence  of  its  men. 

That  there  may  be  unjust  task- masters,  or  that  there  may  be 
attempts  on  the  part  of  subordinate  officers  to  curry  favor  with 
the  management  by  unduly  crowding  workmen  and  controlling 
their  political  action,  may  be  true.  But  such  action  is  contrary 
to  the  desire  and  policy  of  the  president  and  superior  officers  of 
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the  company  and  conld  be  controlled  only  by  a  paternalism 
which  not  even  Bossia  knows.  The  *' right  of  petition"  has 
alwa3r8  been  recognized,  and  the  hnmblest  laborer  has  not  been^ 
denied  access  by  proper  means  to  those  in  authority.  The 
management  of  Pollman  has  not  and  could  not  decide  the 
character  of  its  civil  government.  A  mere  statement  of  the 
municipal  relations  of  the  town  is  a  sufficient  denial  of  this 
form  of  paternalism. 

Paternalism  also  undertakes  to  house,  clothe,  feed,  educate, 
and  amuse  those  under  its  control.  Since  the  building  and 
renting  of  houses  is  the  most  important  and  conspicuous  part  of 
the  plan  of  Pullman,  we  will  consider  that  last  and  deal  with 
other  functions  of  this  form  of  government  Paternalism 
undertakes  to  clothe,  feed,  educate,  and  amuse  the  people. 
Certainly  the  management  of  Pullman  does  not  attempt  to  do 
this.  It  has  indeed  built  two  arcades  in  which  are  to  be  found 
markets  and  stores.  But  these  are  rented  to  any  applicant  from 
any  place  precisely  as  they  are  rented  in  other  towns.  The 
corporation  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  profits  or  losses  or 
methods  of  the  business  and  exercises  no  control  over  them. 
The  '* truck  system,"  which  was  long  in  existence  in  factory 
towns,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  wages  of  workmen  was  paid 
in  groceries  or  provisions  in  the  stores  conducted  by  the 
company,  never  had  existence  in  Pullman.  The  evils  of  this 
system  have  been  avoided  at  Pullman  by  making  the  shops 
dependent  upon  private  and  not  upon  corporate  enterprise  and 
support. 

The  control  of  education  is  the  same  as  in  other  wards  of  the 
city.  A  theater  has  been  built,  but  free  entertainments  are  not 
given.  It  is  managed  on  a  business  basis.  First-class  perform- 
ances are  given  by  the  same  companies  as  in  Chicago,  but  at 
about  half  the  cost.  The  appearance  of  charity  is  avoided.  The 
income  of  the  theater  just  about  equals  its  expense  account  If 
there  be  a  loss  it  is  met  by  the  company.  Athletic  grounds  with 
tracks  and  stands  are  furnished,  but  the  formation  and  support 
of  athletic  associations  are  left  to  the  interest  of  the  townspeople. 
A  library  of  eight  thousand  volumes  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
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Pallman  and  established  in  rooms  that  combine  convenience  and 
beauty.  The  inclination  to  make  it  absolutely  free  was  resisted 
on  principle.  In  order  to  free  it  from  any  taint  of  paternalism 
and  to  encourage  a  feeling  of  independence,  the  library  was 
given  to  a  voluntary  association,  membership  of  which  requires 
a  small  fee.  These  fees  only  pay  for  the  current  magazines  for 
the  reading  rooms  and  a  portion  of  the  amount  required  for  the 
repair  of  books.  The  salaries  of  the  librarian  and  attendants 
and  the  repairs  of  the  rooms  are  met  by  the  company.  The 
library  has  been  the  center  of  a  considerable  educational  influ- 
ence. Classes  in  stenography,  history,  languages,  literature,  art, 
and  civics  have  been  formed,  for  joining  which  only  a  nominal 
fee  has  been  charged.    The  practical  results  have  been  large. 

A  writer  in  The  American  Journal  of  Politics  contrasts 
Pullman  and  Saltaire,  founded  by  Sir  Titus  Salt,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  former.  Saltaire  is  embodied  paternalism.  All 
or  nearly  all  the  conditions  supplied  in  the  English  town  exist 
at  Pullman,  but  they  have  not  come  by  the  gift  of  the  Pullman 
Company,  but  as  a  part  of  a  commercial  plan,  and  they  are 
maintained  by  the  interest  of  the  men.  The  basis  and  encour- 
agement of  effort  were  afforded.  But  to  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
jector of  Pullman  free  gifts  savor  too  much  of  paternalism.  To 
earn  is  better  than  to  receive  as  a  gift.  The  truest  philanthropy 
is  to  help  men  to  help  themselves.  A  striking  example  of  the 
method  adopted  may  be  found  in  the  organization  of  the  Pull- 
man Band.  The  committee  on  organization  came  to  Mr.  Pull- 
man for  a  subscription.  !N^ot  because  he  was  unwilling  to  give, 
but  because  his  own  experience  had  led  him  to  see  the  worth 
of  individual  effort  and  the  satisfaction  of  independence,  he 
declined  to  make  a  gift,  but  pointed  out  a  plan  by  which  they 
could  borrow  the  necessary  money  on  easy  terms  and  gradually 
.  liquidate  the  debt.  This  was  quickly  and  successfully  done.  The 
athletic  grounds  were  laid  out  with  the  same  idea  in  view.  A 
prosperous  association  was  organized  by  similar  methods,  and 
some  very  important  contests  have  taken  place  on  the  grounds 
and  the  neighboring  lake. 

A  word  may  be  allowed  on  religious  training  in  Pullman.     A 
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beaatifal  church  was  built,  and  at  an  actual  cost  of  not  more 
than  six  hundred  dollars  per  year,  for  the  company  bears  the  ex- 
pense of  janitor  and  heating,  a  comltnodious  and  beautiftd  structure 
is  furnished  to  whatsoever  people  will  pay  the  annual  rental.  At 
present  it  is  occupied  by  the  Presbyterians.  There  are  also 
Methodist  and  Boman  Catholic  organizations  in  the  town.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  railroad  tracks  land  has  been  given  to  the 
Boman  Oatholics  and  Swedish  Methodists  where  they  have 
erected  church  buildings.  There  is  and  can  be  no  interference 
with  the  conduct  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  The  custom 
which  has  obtained  in  some  factory  towns  of  Kew  England,  so 
undesirable  and  so  unjust,  of  deducting  pew  rent  from  the  wages 
J  of  the  workingmen,  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  intro- 
duce in  Illinois.  The  whole  theory  of  the  town  as  to  clothing, 
feeding,  educating,  and  amusing  the  people  has  been  as  far  as 
possible  from  paternalism. 

The  only  direction  in  which  the  charge  of  paternalism 
seems  to  have  a  shadow  of  justification  is  in  the  plan 
adopted  of  building  houses  and  renting  them  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  company.  What  has  the  company  really 
done  f  In  1880  it  purchased  land  fourteen  miles  from  Chicago, 
laid  out  streets,  paved  them,  built  houses  of  an  unusually  con- 
venient and  substantial  character,  furnished  them  with  water 
and  gas,  and  so  far  as  possible  perfect  sanitary  conditions,  and 
then  surrounded  them  and  its  well-built  and  well -ventilated 
shoi)S  with  parks  and  flowers,  lakes  and  trees.  The  object  of 
the  founder  was  ''to  establish  a  great  manufacturing  business  on 
the  most  substantial  basis  possible."  Ab  a  necessary  condition 
of  this  it  was  decided  to  build  homes  that  should  attract  the  best 
grade  of  mechanics  and  so  control  them  and  the  town  as  to  keep 
out  saloons,  brothels,  and  all  other  objectionable  buildings,  and 
at  the  same  time  supply  an  object  lesson  in  the  building  and 
care  of  the  houses  of  workingmen  and  their  surroundings.*  To 
do  this  it  was  necessary  that  the  company  refuse  to  sell  any  of 
its  property.  The  results  so  far  as  the  external  life  of  the  town 
is  concerned  are  to  be  seen  by  every  visitor.  After  an  exami- 
nation of  the  town,  its  poorest  rather  than  its  best  quarters,  after 
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stadying  its  back  alleys  and  hidden  corners,  and  comparing  it 
with  adjoining  towns  and  with  factory  towns,  with  many  of  which 
the  writer  has  been  familiar  from  his  yonth  np,  it  may  be  justly 
said  that  Pnllman  far  excels  any  other  town  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

Let  him  who  would  appreciate  the  real  contribution  made  to 
the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people  leave  the  well- 
paved,  wellsewered,  and  well-cleaned  streets  of  Pullman,  with 
its  neat  and  convenient  houses,  and  walk  for  five  minutes  along 
the  half-laid-out  streets  of  Kensington,  with  its  open  sewers,  its 
piles  of  decaying  vegetation,  its  pools  of  stagnant  water,  its  ill- 
ventilated  and  tumble-down  tenements,  its  scores  of  liquor  shops 
and  houses  of  doubtful  character.  It  is  no  wonder  workingmen 
not  employed  in  the  Pullman  shops  desert  such  quarters  for  the 
brighter  and  healthier  surroundings  of  the  model  town,  though 
it  be  farther  from  their  places  of  employment  Many  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  after  vainly  seeking  for  as  good  accommo- 
dations at  equal  cost  in  Chicago  proper  return  with  a  great  sense 
of  relief  to  Pullman.  This  result  has  been  possible  only  by  the 
absolute  control  of  property  rights. 

It  is  desirable  that  so  far  as  possible  all  working  people  own 
their  own  homes.  It  is  a  wise  policy  that  encourages  the  investment 
of  one's  savings  in  a  homestead.  Ownership  gives  birth  to  respon- 
sibility and  character.  Improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
workingman  by  a  natural  economic  law  leads  to  an  increase  in 
wages  and  the  profits  of  capital.  But  experience  shows  that  in 
all  communities  the  owners  of  houses  are  in  the  minority.  The 
great  majority  are  tenants  of  the  houses  built  and  rented  to  them 
by  others.  We  have  come  to  think  the  erection  and  care  of 
tenement  houses  of  importance  enough  to  justify  philanthropic 
investigation  and  legislative  enactment  The  promiscuous 
character  of  the  workingmen  at  Pullman,  as  in  other  manufiEtc- 
turing  townS)  makes  an  effective  supervision  of  the  houses  im- 
possible except  under  a  central  and  complete  control. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  said  in  this  connection  which  re- 
move the  force  of  the  charge  of  paternalism.  (1)  The  town  of 
Pullman  is  so  situated  that  it  comes  into  constant  competition 
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with  other  towns  like  Kensington,  Boseland,  and  Oano,  none  of 
them  more  than  twelve  minates'  walk  from  the  administration 
bnilding.  Here  hooses  may  be  purchased  or  rented.  The  rents 
range  a  trifle  higher  in  Pnllman,  but  when  the  superior 
accommodations  in  relation  to  sanitary  and  other  conditions 
afforded  are  considered,  this  seems  natural  and  fair.  Indeed, 
houses  in  these  places  would  remain  unoccupied  unless  the 
rents  were  lower.  (2)  The  company  has  always  encouraged  its 
employees  to  buy  their  own  homes  and  nearly  nine  hundred 
have  done  so  in  neighboring  towns,  all  within  convenient 
distance  of  the  shops.  If  Pnllman  were  in  a  desert^  or  even  if 
the  condition  of  employment  were  the  occupation  of  a  company 
house,  the  claim  of  paternalism  might  be  justified.  In  the 
acceptance  of  men  since  the  strike  the  course  adopted  was  that 
equal  privileges  be  granted  men  who  owned  their  own  houses 
with  those  who  rented  of  the  company,  i.  «.,  both  had  equal 
chances  of  being  taken  back.  The  statements  of  the  working- 
men  seem  unanimous  that  the  only  suggestion  made  at  any  time 
was  that  in  slack  times  those  living  in  the  houses  of  the 
company  would  be  more  certain  to  have  permanent  employ- 
ment. The  practical  force  of  this  feeling  and  the  amount  of 
interference  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  less  than  one  third  of 
the  Pullman  employees  were  tenants  of  the  company  at  the 
time  of  the  strike. 

It  would  appear  from  some  discussions  of  the  subject  that  the 
Pullman  experiment  is  something  entirely  novel  in  principle  \ 
that  Mr.  Pullman  with  the  thirst  of  dominion  which  belonged 
to  the  medieval  baron  had  undertaken  to  do  something  never 
before  attempted.  The  difference  between  his  policy  as  to  the 
building  of  homes  for  operatives  and  that  of  manufieM^turers 
generally  is  not  a  difference  in  principle.  It  is  the  ordinary 
custom  to  build  houses  for  the  workmen  and  control  theuL  The 
difference  is  in  the  character  and  surroundings  qf  the  homes 
furnished.  A  writer  on  political  economy  in  speaking  of 
factory  towns  says:  '^The  tenements  in  which  operatives  are 
housed  are  such  as  to  make  physical  health  and  moral  character 
impossible.    They  are  generally  owned  by  the  corporation  and 
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bnilt  near  the  work  without  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  surroundings.  Frequently  from  six  to  ten  or  more  families 
are  crowded  into  one  building  with  but  one  entrance  and  not 
even  having  a  back  door  or  anything  approaching  modern  con- 
veniences." It  would  seem  that  the  chief  offense  of  Mr.  Pullman 
is  the  complete  eradication  of  these  evils,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  town  where  the  social  position  of  the  workingmen  is  vastly 
improved.  Ko  charge  of  paternalism  is  made  against  other 
manufocturers  for  the  ownership  of  death-traps  and  moral  pest- 
houses,  but  the  moment  a  man  undertakes  to  build  upon  a  busi- 
ness basis  homes  where  healthy  and  happy  childhood  and  a 
virtuous  and  robust  manhood  may  be  trained,  while  personal 
liberty  is  in  no  way  interfered  with — ^he  is  a  promoter  of  pater- 
nalism, a  tyrant  without  justice  or  generosity. 

Another  criticism,  curiously  inconsistent  with  the  charge  of 
paternalism,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  design  was  to  so 
regulate  the  building  and  management  of  the  houses  that  they 
should  pay  six  per  cent  on  the  investment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  never  paid  more  than  four  and  one  half  per  cent,  v 
sometimes  less.  This,  it  is  said,  is  an  example  of  greed  and  un- 
holy avarice.  But  we  do  not  complain  of  Peabody,  but  rather 
extol  his  wi&dom,  when  he  announces  the  principle  of  intelligent 
aid  in  improving  the  homes  of  the  people  to  be  ^<  philanthropy 
and  five  per  cent"  It  has  been  found  that  homes  may  be  furnished 
convenient  and  affording  privacy  and  sanitary  appliances  on 
this  basis.  Many  tenement  blocks  exist  in  England  and  a 
smaller  number  in  America  where  '^  philanthropy  and  five  per 
cent"  has  shown  itself  to  be  the  truest  benevolence. 

The  more  careful  the  examination  of  Pullman,  the  clearer  it 
will  appear  that  paternalism  does  not  exist  there,  and  when  the 
analysis  is  made  it  will  be  found  that  those  who  decry  the 
paternalism  of  the  town  most,  do  so  because  to  their  thinking 
it  is  not  paternal  enough.  As  an  intelligent  resident  of  the 
town,  entirely  independent  of  the  company,  remarked  in 
answer  to  the  question,  '^Is  there  paternalism  in  Pullman!" 
^'Ko,  paternalism  in  Pullman  is  all  humbug." 

Chas.  H.  Eaton. 
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THE  REPUBLIC  IN  THE  COURT  OF  REASON:   A  REPLY 
TO  PRESIDENT  ELIOT. 

BY  THOMAS  BURKE  GRANT. 

IN  A  recent  paper"^  marked  by  that  happy  abstraction  charac- 
teristic of  a  man  of  large  responsibilities,  betraying  all  the 
dignity  and  erudition  befitting  the  head  of  a  great  American 
uniyersity,  and  suggestive  also,  it  may  be  said,  of  the  hopeful 
optimism  peculiar  to  the  executive  of  a  great  vested  corporation. 
President  Eliot  furnishes  us  with  some  reasons  why  the  Amer- 
ican Bepablic  can  endure. 

Whether  we  are  indebted  to  President  Eliot  for  this  paper  to 
a  doubt  on  his  part  as  to  the  stability  of  our  form  of  government, 
or  to  the  indulgence  of  a  refined  literary  taste  which  furnishes 
recreation  to  our  foremost  men,  does  not  appear  ;t  ^^^  ^^  is 
obvious  that  the  question  thus  raised,  and  which  has  forced  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  our  thinking  men  within  the  past  five 
years,  is  one  having  important  consequences,  and  therefore  de- 
serves to  be  treated  in  a  thorough  manner  and  as  a  surgeon 
would  treat  a  deep  wound — ^with  a  sharp  probe.  Though  tiie 
president  of  Ebrvard  College  is  the  only  man  who  has  had  the 
courage  to  handle  this  testy  question  in  a  public  way,  he  is 
only  one  out  of  thousands  who  have  asked  themselves  what  mean 
these  new  drifts  in  our  national  life.  Can  the  ship  of  state  sail 
through  the  billows  and  currents  of  contending  factions!  Or  to 
give  a  more  pointed  turn  to  these  inquiries,  in  the  language  of 
the  late  Ohief  Justice  Joseph  Story,  ''Shall  Americans  betray 
America!"  While,  therefore,  we  are  indebted  to  President 
Eliot  for  providing  us  with  the  opportunity  for  discussing  tiie 
vital  questions  involved  in  these  queries,  and  also  for  his  agree- 

•  I\>irum  for  October. 

t  Blnoe  this  article  was  written  I  have  learned  that  President  Eliot  was  replying  to 
an  article  by  Prot  H.  yon  Hoist  in  77^  Journal  of  PolUioal  Beofwmy, 
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able  and  entertaining  method  of  treating  the  snbject,  we  are  by 
no  means  nnder  the  same  obligations  to  accept  the  conclnsions 
at  which  he  seems  to  have  arrived. 

To  many  people  who  have  considered  the  basis  of  onr  govern- 
ment and  its  practical  application  to  the  complexities  of  onr 
national  life,  not  from  the  cloister  or  from  the  schoolroom,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  men  of  the  world,  it  will  be  evident  that 
tiie  president  of  Harvard  has  missed  all  the  most  important  con- 
siderations necessary  to  form  a  correct  and  conclusive  judgment 
of  the  subject  he  has  undertaken  to  place  before  us.  The  grow- 
ing distrust  of  the  x>6ople,  the  antagonisms  generated  between 
American  citizens  of  native  birth  or  descent  and  American  citi- 
zens of  foreign  birth ;  the  decay  of  public  spirit ;  the  trickery 
of  politicians  ;  the  shameless  corruption  of  onr  municipal  life  ; 
the  growing  ascendency  of  wealth  ;  the  indifference  and  apathy 
of  men  of  fortune  to  discharge  the  duties  which  the  possession 
of  property  implies ;  the  growth  of  demagogy  among  the  peo- 
ple, their  unthinking  hostility  to  great  private  interests, — ^all 
these  one  would  think  ought  to  enter  into  speculations  about  the 
durability  of  government.  But,  on  the  contrary.  President 
Eliot,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  seems  to  avoid  these  issues. 
Instead  of  handling  them,  as  we  might  expect,  he  indulges  in  a 
series  of  hopeful  conclusions,  scarcely  justified  by  a  study  of  the 
I>olitical  fabric  of  our  republican  government 

His  series  of  seven  principal  reasons  showing  why  the  repub- 
lic can  endure  appear  to  be  so  weak,  inconclusive,  and  halting, 
that  if  President  Eliot  had  started  out  with  the  intention  of  dem- 
onstrating the  instability  and  evanescence  of  republican  institu- 
tions, he  could  not  have  hoped  for  better  success  than  has 
attended  his  notable  effort  to  allay  the  national  anxiety,  and  to 
satisfy  our  afiicted  and  heterogeneous  family  that  the  stricken 
patient  is  doing  quite  nicely.  It  may  be  that  the  president  of 
Harvard  College  felt  a  certain  embarrassment  in  treating  the 
worst  and  most  dangerous  symptoms.  It  may  be  that  as  the 
head  of  a  famous  seat  of  learning,  almost  concurrent  with  the 
life  of  the  republic  itself,  and  which  owed  its  origin  to  a  desire 
to  peri>etuate  republican  institutions,  by  making  the  claims  of 
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caste  and  of  wealth  the  raling  spirits  of  the  nation,  that  he  conld 
not  with  any  consistency  fly  in  the  face  of  the  college  traditions. 
Perhaps  the  able  publicist  conld  not  entirely  disassociate  him- 
self from  the  theorist  and  the  doctrinaire;  bnt  to  whatever 
canse  dne,  the  omissions  already  mentioned  ran  throngh  his 
speculations,  and  in  my  opinion  nnllify  many  of  President 
Eliot's  pleasant  conclosions. 

No  possible  aspect  in  which  the  republic  now  presents  itself  to 
lis,  or  which  it  is  likely  to  assnme  in  the  immediate  fntore, 
ought  to  be  overlooked  if  the  public  is  to  get  a  complete  view 
and  to  form  a  clear,  calm,  and  dispassionate  judgment  on  this 
vital  and  absorbing  question.  The  public  temper  also  demands 
the  most  thorough  investigation  of  the  patient's  disease,  and  to 
use  the  language  of  another  great  educator  (Prof.  H.  von  Hoist 
of  the  University  of  Chicago),  the  people  "are  likely  to  hold  up 
the  hands  of  those  who  probe  the  festering  sore,  and  to  frown 
down  those  who  think  they  serve  the  country  best  by  covering 
up  the  wound  with  a  sweetly  scented  cloth."  Accepting  this 
assurance  and  believing  that  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  of  duty 
alike  call  for  courageous  handling  of  the  issues,  I  submit  the 
points  regarding  which  it  seems  to  me  President  Eliot  fails  to 
meet  the  difficulty  that  confronts  us. 

This  duty  devolves  upon  us  all  the  more  urgently  because  of 
all  those  forms  of  government  under  which  nations  have  organ- 
ized themselves,  that  of  a  republic  is  most  likely  to  lose  its 
original  characteristics,  and  to  drift  into  reaction  on  the  one 
hand,  or  into  the  popular  abuse  of  power  on  the  other.  Indeed, 
the  eminent  writer  in  question  admits  this  by  starting  his 
pleasant  generalizations  with  the  somewhat  discomforting  propo- 
sition that  the  governments  called  republics  in  the  past  have 
without  exception  been  all  notable  failures.  Here  the  question 
will  at  once  suggest  itself  on  the  abstract  proposition,  Then 
why  should  we  hope  for  better  or  different  results  to  those 
obtained  in  Greece,  in  Venice,  and  Bomef  The  president  of 
Harvard  College,  by  way  of  answering  this  obvious  and  logical 
query,  discovers  certain  conditions  here  which  did  not  manifest 
themselves  in  the  republics  of  old.     In  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
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the  country  has  lately  seen  the  gathering  of  a  number  of 
armies  unprecedented  in  the  world's  history  since  the  days  of 
Walter  the  Penniless,  and  all  demanding  a  chance  to  live, 
President  Eliot  sees  a  prospect  of  more  "diffused  happiness," 
and  notwithstanding  that  thirty  years  ago  ninety-one  per  cent  of 
the  American  people  owned  ninety-one  x>^r  cent  of  the  total 
wealth  of  the  country  and  that  now  nine  per  cent  of  the  people 
own  eighty-five  x>6r  cent  of  the  national  wealth,  he  assumes  the 
possibility  of  a  greater  "diffusion  of  wealth."  In  addition  to 
this,  better  social  conditions,  better  domestic  relations,  greater 
toleration  of  religion,  the  safeguards  thrown  around  the  country 
by  a  free  press,  corporation  service,  mutual  dependence  of  man 
and  man,  and  the  comforting  assurances  of  religion  constitute 
the  chief  differences  between  this  republic  and  those  of  old. 
All  these  President  Eliot  thinks  will  eventually  set  us  right. 

But  do  all  these  conditions  exist  in  the  same  unctions  degree 
set  forth  by  President  Eliot  f  Again  it  may  be  asked,  do  they 
each  and  all  tend  to  the  stability  of  our  government,  and  are  we 
not  threatened  by  serious  danger  from  some  of  them,  instead  of 
being  made  more  secure!  A  consideration  of  our  circum- 
stances will  show  that  we  are  sailing  over  the  same  course,  beset 
by  the  same  dangers,  flying  the  same  flag,  confronted  with  the 
same  bold  rocks  and  shifting  quicksands  as  all  past  republics. 
In  short,  we  are  like  a  ship  entering  an  unknown  and  an  un- 
navigated  harbor  strewn  on  all  sides  with  the  wrecks  of  former 
republics,  and  sailing  over  a  sandbar  which  has  never  permitted 
a  republican  barque  to  pass  undamaged  in  the  long  course  of  the 
world's  history.  The  Hebrew  Bepublic,  the  republics  of  Sparta 
and  of  Athens,  those  of  Thebes  and  Carthage,  Bome,  Venice, 
Florence,  and  the  Dutch  Bepublic,  all  serve  as  warnings  to  us 
to  suppress  those  enervating  luxuries,  the  internal  quarrels,  the 
greed,  the  avarice  and  ambition  which  carried  them  down  into 
the  whirlpools  of  passion  and  eventually  caused  their  absorption 
by  great  empires.  Kot  one  of  these  republics,  when  it  failed, 
was  ever  succeeded  by  a  republic,  but  always  by  a  monarchy. 
It  may  be  said  here  that  France  is  today  a  republic,  but  here  is 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Frenchmen :   "What 
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did  we  not  expect  from  the  republic  when  we  were  nnder  the 
empire  f  Ah,  when  we  have  the  republic  !  Well,  the  republic 
came  and  has  fisbiled  in  all  its  promises  and  in  all  the  ideas  that 
engendered  it,"  sa3rs  M.  Emile  Zola  in  an  interview  published 
September  4,  1894. 

The  history  of  the  chief  republics  in  Europe  gives  us  no 
guarantee  of  the  stability  of  republican  institutions.  Has  it 
any  brighter  or  better  side  in  that  portion  of  America  outside 
of  the  United  States!  Mexico  boasts  of  a  republic,  but  not  of  a 
popular  government.  President  Diaz  has  sustained  himself  to 
the  south  of  us,  but  has  he  entirely  quelled  the  embers  of  insur- 
rection in  the  land  of  the  Montezumas  f  Only  last  year  there 
was  a  determined  effort  to  restore  the  throne  of  Brazil,  and  the 
army  and  the  navy  of  that  country  as  well  as  its  prominent 
leaders  were  pitted  against  each  other  in  civil  strife.  Ohili  had 
its  dictator  and  its  revolution  in  the  days  of  Balmaoeda,  and 
Argentine  securities  through  the  mismanagement  of  its  public 
men  remind  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  great  South  Sea 
Bubble  in  the  days  of  George  III.  As  for  the  other  South 
American  republics,  any  one  of  them  seems  fortunate  if  it  com- 
pletely escapes  some  sort  of  a  revolution  for  six  months  at  a 
time.  The  political  upheavals  of  republican  institutions  in 
America  give  no  greater  guarantee  for  stability  than  those  of 
Europe.  All  provide  splendid  fields  for  intrigue,  dictators,  and 
usurpation.  The  American  Republic  stands  alone,  the  last  hope 
for  popular  government. 

Kow  ^hat  are  the  reasons  which  President  Eliot  gives  to 
insure  this  republic  in  the  face  of  the  terrible  lessons  of  tlie 
ruined  republics  that  lie  around  and  behind  usf  The  president 
of  Harvard  College  says  that  we  differ  in  certain  respects  from 
all  the  other  republics  of  history.  Let  us  see.  The  first  of  Mr. 
Eliot's  reasons  for  stability  here  is  the  greater  toleration  of 
religion.  The  question  of  religious  toleration  would  be  quite 
pertinent  to  the  discussion  if  religious  intolerance  had  caused 
the  fall  of  Greece,  of  Venice,  or  of  Bome,  or  if  it  was  to-day 
the  main  cause  of  commotion  in  our  South  American  neighbors. 
Paganism,  it  is  true,  did  not  as  fully  meet  the  wants  of  its  time 
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as  Christianity  does  those  of  today.  Bat  the  fact  that  it  never- 
theless answered  the  ancients  for  all  the  essential  acts  of 
Christianity  and  therefore  had  all  the  force  of  a  strong  religions 
principle,  is  somewhat  nnfortnnate  for  his  contention.  There 
was  the  fullest  toleration  in  Greece  and  Borne,  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons  tiiat  there  was  but  one  religion  at  the  time,  and  no 
rivalries  between '  creeds  as  there  is  with  ns.  The  pivotal 
principle  in  Grecian  and  Boman  life  was  fear  of  the  gods,  a 
devoted  love  of  country,  and  firm  belief  in  the  destiny  of  an 
overruling  Providence.  A  future  state  of  reward  and  of 
punishment  was  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  Boman  citizens, 
whose  children  were  trained  from  infancy  to  observance  of  all 
those  precepts  which  deplored  vice  and  which  called  forth  the 
friendship  and  the  conciliation  of  the  gods.  It  was  a  religion, 
too,  which  penalized  and  prohibited  perjury,  which  inculcated 
justice  betweeif^man  and  man,  and  which  inspired  the  people  to 
the  performance  of  martial  and  heroic  deeds.  The  Bomans 
tolerated  the  gods  of  every  country,  entering  into  their  vast 
hegemony.  They  even  erected  a  temple  to  the  unknown  God, 
and  outside  of  war  religion  was  perhai)S  the  one  feature  in 
which  they  excelled.  Cicero  settles  this  point.  "We  did  not 
exceed,"  says  Cicero,  speaking  for  his  countrymen,  "the 
Spaniards  in  numbers,  nor  did  we  excel  the  Gauls  in  strength  of 
body,  nor  the  Carthaginians  in  craft,  nor  the  Greeks  in  arts  and 
science,  but  we  have  indisputably  surpassed  all  the  nations  of 
the  universe  in  piety  and  attachment  to  religion." 

The  same  is  true  of  Greece.  There  the  hearth,  the  tombstone, 
and  the  altar  were  most  sacred  things,  and  the  inspirations  to 
piety  and  to  virtue  which  gather  around  the  traditions  of  the 
Holy  Grove  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  one  who  thinks  that 
even  religion  can  save  a  nation  from  decay,  or  furnish  any  ma- 
terial consolation  to  a  people  suffering  from  misrule.  How  a  di- 
versity of  religions,  each  differing  with  the  other,  and  each  seek- 
ing either  to  master  the  state  or  to  pull  its  influence  in  a  special 
direction,  can  lend  strength  to  government  is  more  than  can  be 
comprehended.  A  national  church  was  a  source  of  strength  to 
Greece  as  it  is  in  our  day  to  England,  to  Bussia,  to  Germany,  and 
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in  Japan.    The  Greeks  appreciated  religion,  so  mnch  that  even 

their  manual  of  cavalry  management  began  thos :     '^  First  of  all 

it  is  proper  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods."     Again  note  Eoripides : 

''The  altar  of  the  gods  is  the  common  refnge,"  and  iBschylos 

adds  in  his  own  strong  and  unique  way  : 

**  Better  far  than  towers 
Are  altars — yea,  a  shield  impenetrable.'' 

In  the  cases  of  the  republic  of  Florence  and  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic, the  encroachments  of  religion  and  the  desire  of  ecclesiastics 
to  dominate  the  state  engendered  that  condition  of  things  which 
abolished  liberty  and  concentrated  power.  Has  this  no  lesson 
for  us  f  Here  we  have  churches  on  every  alternate  block,  but 
have  we  religion!  The  Eight  Eev.  Henry  0.  Potter,  Bishop  of 
New  York,  says  the  great  trouble  with  the  churches  of  to-day  is 
that  ''they  preach  creeds  and  not  Christ."  This  is  strictly  true, 
and  for  the  most  part  our  American  churches  are  rapidly  taking 
on  the  secular  spirit  of  faction.  Churches  here  are  no  longer 
temples  of  worship  to  God,  but  practical  forums  for  debate. 
"Mere  social  clubs,"  Mr.  Stead  calls  them,  from  the  pulpits  of 
some  of  which  are  frequently  hurled  the  most  bitter  and  offensive 
references  at  the  ceremonies  and  the  sentiments  peculiar  to  the 
other  creeds.  Such  is  their  attitude  toward  each  other.  Bishop 
John  P.  Newman,  speaking  before  a  conference  of  Methodist 
ministers  in  Chicago  in  1889,  said:  "I  hope,  dear  brethren, 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  foreigner  will  not  be  permitted 
a  place  in  any  legislature  in  the  land,"  a  remark  which  could 
only  apply  to  American  citizens  of  foreign  birth. 

This  spirit  among  the  churches  has  also  taken  hold  of  the 
people,  and  secret  organizations  are  now  in  active  operation  in 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  to  give  force  to  the  sentiments 
of  Bishop  Newman,  and  to  exclude  Catholics  from  their  civil 
rights  under  the  Constitution.  A  curious  circumstance  and 
one  worthy  of  note  in  connection  with  this  remarkable  statement 
of  Bishop  Newman's,  is  that  while  he  was  deprecating  the  in- 
cursions of  foreigners  at  Chicago,  Henry  Clews,  the  well-known 
banker  and  millionaire  of  New  York,  was  sending  a  circular  to 
his  numerous  clients  in  which  occurs  the  following  paragraph : 
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'<  Throw  up  yoar  hats,  boys,  ten  thousand  of  them  [foreigners] 
arrived  yesterday."  Here  we  have  the  interests  of  one  set  of 
Americans  in  direct  opposition  to  another,  and  both  parties 
claiming  that  they  have  the  good  of  the  country  at  heart  The 
attitude  of  native  Americans  to  citizens  of  foreign  birth  and  the 
rivalry  between  various  church  factions  will  conclusively  show 
that  this  republic  is  in  imminent  danger  from  its  various  creeds 
and  that  the  boast  of  religious  toleration  is  a  sham.  No  such 
danger  threatened  Oreece  or  Bome,  and  no  such  condition  of 
things  exists  in  the  republics  to  the  south  of  us. 

Next  as  to  general  education  :  And  here  it  seems  to  me  that 
President  Eliot  is  again  wrong ;  not,  indeed,  as  to  the  value  of 
education,  upon  which  we  are  all  agreed  and  in  respect  of 
which  we  are  glad  to  accept  him  as  an  authority,  but  as  to  its 
effects  upon  government.  We  cannot  crush  the  masses  or  restrict 
the  earning  power  of  a  people  by  huge  trusts  and  combinations 
of  capita],  and  safely  persist  at  the  same  time  in  educating  them. 
If  theodicy  of  depriving  a  great  number  of  them  of  the  means 
of  living  by  destroying  production  must  be  pursued  on  the  one 
hand,  then  the  logical  course  of  action  would  be  to  keep  them 
ignorant  on  the  other.  A  great  statesman  has  laid  it  down  as  an 
inflexible  rule  that  yon  cannot  educate  a  x>eople  and  compel  them 
to  be  slaves,  and  if  we  increase  the  measure  of  personal  and  po- 
litical liberty,  education  is  a  dangerous  force  for  governments  to 
contend  with,  unless  the  x>eople  are  employed  and  contented. 

Unless  Uncle  Sam,  as  the  saying  is,  can  give  every  man  a  farm 
or  employment,  a  condition  of  ignorance  might  not  only  be  bliss- 
ful but  a  blessing.  The  poor  wouldn't  then,  at  least,  acutely 
feel  their  degradation.  To  engender  the  instincts  of  liberty  in 
the  x>eople  and  to  pauperize  them  at  the  same  time  is  simply 
fatuous.  Lord  Macaulay  treating  this  very  subject  in  his  review 
of  the  life  and  times  of  Bardre,  remarks  that  the  inevitable  ef- 
fect of  a  combined  system  of  popular  education  and  discussion 
such  as  exists  in  London,  with  a  government  like  that  of  St. 
Petersburg,  ^'is  to  produce  an  explosion  that  will  shake  the 
world."  In  France,  he  tells  us,  "desi>otlsm  and  license  mingled 
in  unblessed  union  engendered  that  mighty  revolution  in  which 
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the  lineaments  of  both  parents  were  strangely  blended;  the 
long  gestation  was  accomplished  and  Europe  saw  with  mixed 
hope  and  terror  that  agonizing  travail  and  that  portentons 
birth."  Political  education  is  not  now  rescuing  the  coontry 
from  false  counters  and  repeaters  at  elections,  nor  from  the 
X>ower  of  great  corporations  to  own  judges  on  the  bench^  or  to 
control  legislation  in  the  Senate  halls  of  the  nation.  In  spite  of 
all  that  x>olitical  education  can  accomplish,  we  have  judges  as 
brutal  as  Jeffreys  and  as  corrupt  as  Bacon,  who  peddle  their 
decisions  through  partners  or  proxies,  and  who  obtain  a  seat  on 
the  bench  by  they  or  their  friends  putting  np  money  and  wading 
through  the  filth  and  mire  of  x>olitics.  We  have  trusts  and 
tramps  ]  and  shysters  and  sharpers  and  swindlers  ;  and  heelers 
and  hobos  and  helots ;  and  cliques  and  coteries  and  cabals,  such 
as  no  nation  has  ever  produced  in  the  same  abundance  and 
facilities  for  mischief.  What  impression  is  education  making 
on  these  classes!  To  clothe  such  men  with  the  attributes  of 
power,  and  to  look  to  the  slow  operation  of  educational  forces  in 
order  to  check  their  rapacity,  is  to  invite  the  same  condition  of 
things  that  existed  in  France  previous  to  the  last  Convocation  of 
the  Orders.  It  reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  erection 
of  a  handsome  building  with  a  pretty  facade  and  elaborate  archi- 
tecture, the  basement  of  which  was  a  powder  magazine,  and  in 
all  the  interior  compartments  of  which  was  stored  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fire- crackers. 

No  government  has  ever  been  changed  solely  through  the  dis- 
content of  its  ignorant  men.  The  majority  of  those  who  have 
figured  in  revolutions  in  the  past,  or  whose  influences  have 
molded  the  events  in  our  time,  were,  in  the  main,  men  of  edu- 
cation and  of  resources  both  mental  and  material,  far  above  the 
average  of  the  common  people.  Again,  it  may  be  stated  that 
men  of  education  and  of  high  moral  principles  never  yet  saved 
a  government  which  the  majority  of  its  people  were  determined 
to  overthrow.  When  the  masses  were  aroused  they  invariably 
swept  everything  before  them.  They  always  found  leaders,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  having  a  direct  bearing 
upon  this  subject  is,  that  during  the  late  strike  at  Chicago, 
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thousands  of  men  denounced  the  goyemment,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  if  labor  questions  again  assume  such  an  acute  stage 
as  existed  last  summer  in  Ohicago  the  working  classes  will  be 
prepared  to  resist  the  goyemment^  if  it  stands  at  the  back  of 
corporations.  Anyhow,  learned  men  cannot  withstand  the  x>op- 
ular  will  when  it  once  moves.  Cicero's  orations  against  Yerres 
and  Oatiline  did  not  save  Eome,  and  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes or  the  bravery  of  Phocion  did  not  preserve  Oreece. 
CsBsar  was  a  man  of  as  uncommon  gifts  of  character  as  Patrick 
Henry  or  as  Benjamin  Franklin  or  Thomas  Paine.  Danton, 
Jean  Jacques,  Eousseau,  and  Eobespierre  were  all  men  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  same  is  true  of  Cromwell  and  of  Hampden. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  such  condition  of 
ignorance  in  Oreece  or  Eome  as  President  Eliot  would  have  us 
to  believe,  and  in  comparison  with  which  he  cites  the  superior 
education  of  this  country.  When  the  republic  fell  in  Oreece, 
she  was  as  much  the  home  of  scholars  as  the  nurse  of  arms. 
Then  and  for  long  ages  before,  the  arts  of  her  people  had 
illumined  the  world,  and  tended  to  soften  and  ameliorate  the 
manners  of  men.  Besides,  the  high  culture  of  Athens  was  the 
direct  result  of  her  public  men  and  of  her  political  institutions, 
while  whatever  of  culture  we  possess  and  whatever  measure  of 
development  the  country  has  attained  are  solely  due  to  its 
illimitable  resources,  to  its  unparalleled  immigration,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  corrupting  influences  of  money  on  our  laws  and 
the  characters  of  our  politicians. 

The  education  of  the  Eoman  youth  began  also  at  the  mother's 
knee,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brothers  Oracchi  and  their  mother 
Cornelia.  In  the  days  of  the  republic,  Oreek  pedagogues  were 
also  quite  common  in  Bome,  and  after  the  Boman  boy  had  his 
home  training,  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar  classes,  where  he 
studied  the  declensions  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  the  conjuga- 
tions of  verbs,  and  the  rules  of  syntax.  He  was  specially 
grounded  in  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words  and  the  modula- 
tions and  inflections  of.  the  voice.  The  Boman  boy  afterward 
studied  Oreek  firom  the  pages  of  Homer  and  Latin  from  Livy, 
Yirgil,   or  Horace.    His  other  exercises  embraced  a  miscel- 
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laneons  course  of  study  in  which  drawing,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
translations,  recitation,  boxing,  swimming,  and  wrestling  were 
included.  Was  this  not  a  good  enough  system  of  education 
having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  does  any 
better  system  exist  to-day  f  Yet,  education  no  more  than 
religion  helped  to  save  the  Eoman  Eepublic  from  the  prey  of 
factions,  who  after  they  had  pillaged  the  world  then  commenced 
pillaging  one  another. 

Have  these  things  no  moral  for  usf  Has  human  nature 
changed  any  firom  the  days  of  the  prophet  Samuel  to  those  of 
Samuel  J.  Tildenf  Of  course  the  proportion  of  people  in 
Eome  thus  educated  was  comparatively  small,  as  the  proportion 
of  college-bred  men  is  also  trifling  in  America,  not  numbering 
more  than  Ave  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  But  educa- 
tion among  the  common  people  was  by  no  means  contracted  at 
Eome,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  education  of  Americans 
by  that  of  our  millionaires,  who  are  sometimes  unable  to  do 
more  than  write  letters  or  sign  a  check,  the  standard  of  intelli- 
gence in  Eome,  and  which  proved  useless  to  popular  govern- 
ment, was  fully  equal  to  that  existing  to-day  in  America,  where 
thousands  of  little  children  are  at  work  when  they  should  be  at 
school,  their  parents  being  mostly  too  poor  to  keep  them  there. 

While  there  is  more  money  voted  for  education  in  America 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  yet  the  strange  fact 
remains  that  the  American  people,  taking  them  all  in  all,  are 
not  a  better  educated  people  than  those  of  Germany  or  England. 
There  children  have  to  remain  a  certain  number  of  days  in 
each  year  at  school  and  are  not  permitted  to  work  in  the 
factories  under  a  certain  standard  of  age.  We  have  no  right  to 
consider  ourselves  a  better  educated  people  than  those  republics 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Horace  in 
poetry,  for  Euclid  and  Archimedes  in  science,  for  Lycurgus  and 
Justinian  in  law,  for  Cicero,  SuUa,  and  Demosthenes  in  eloquence, 
and  for  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Pythagoras  in  philosophy.  The 
character  of  a  country  is  always  judged  of  not  by  its  ignorant 
but  by  the  measure  of  its  exalted  men,  and  when  we  have 
improved  upon  those  eminent  models  of  personal  virtue  and  of 
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mental  attainmenty  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  for  ns  to  lull 
ourselves  to  sleep  in  the  belief  that  the  republic  is  secure 
through  education. 

The  errors  into  which  the  president  of  Harvard  College  has 
fallen  through  his  desire  to  escape  the  glaring  symptoms  of  our 
danger  extend  also  to  the  other  features  of  his  argument  For 
example,  the  means  of  preserving  public  health  and  physical 
exercise  are  hardly  equal  to  the  splendid  system  of  public  baths 
that  existed  in  Eome,  or  to  the  measure  of  national  amusements 
provided  for  the  people  in  the  Pyrrhic  dances  of  Oreece,  or  in 
the  Olympian,  the  Pythian,  or  the  Kumean  games.  It  is  quite 
true  that  we  have  better  morals  than  the  people  of  the  old 
republics,  yet  in  the  opinion  of  many  people  the  conditions  of 
life  in  Greece  and  Eome  were  more  conducive  to  the  unity  of 
fiunily  life  than  our  system  of  life  in  boarding  houses^  hotels, 
and  flats.  When  we  remember  that  in  New  York  Git^,  out  of  a 
X>opulation  of  1,800,000,  no  less  a  number  than  1,300,000  people, 
in  round  numbers,  live  in  tenement  flats,  the  injurious  effect  of 
this  on  the  health  and  morals  of  the  country  will  be  properly  esti- 
mated. The  flat  system  is  not  conducive  to  the  proper  isolation, 
training,  or  development  of  the  fi^mily.  It  was  not  intended 
for  that  purpose,  but  designed  in  order  to  subordinate  the  com- 
forts of  life  to  the  largest  possible  rent  producing  area.  The 
flat  doubtless  has  its  advantages,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
other  than  a  makeshift^  and  never  secures  the  enjoyment  or  the 
seclusion  of  a  home. 

Professor  Eliot  dweUs  hopefully  upon  the  independence  of 
woman  in  America,  and  thinks  that  her  social  emancipation 
from  the  bondage  of  ancient  times,  and  the  fact  of  her  being 
made  a  sharer  in  her  husband's  property  will  be  highly 
advantageous  in  safeguarding  the  republic.  The  American 
woman  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  position  she  has  won,  both  in  the 
professions  and  in  the  home.  Much  faith  may  be  entertained  of 
her  i>06sibilitie6  and  an  implicit  belief  in  her  good  sense  and 
personal  charms.  If  this  republic  had  been  during  the  past 
ten  years  under  the  political  control  of  woman  as  it  has  been  at 
the  mercy  of  American  men,  I  am  satisfied  that  President  Eliot 
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would  not  need  to  give  ob  assurance  of  its  future.  Yet  viewing 
the  argument  which  he  presents  to  us  in  respect  of  the  rights  of 
woman,  I  am  equally  satisfied  that  her  position  has  its  draw- 
backs. The  principal  of  these  is  the  surprising  facilities 
afforded  by  our  courts  whereby  a  man  may,  after  spoiling  a 
woman's  chances  in  life,  shake  her  off  as  fancy,  caprice,  or  self- 
interest  dictates.  In  fact,  the  emancipation  of  woman  in  many 
cases  has  come  to  this,  that  she  holds  the  charter  of  her  freedom 
subject  to  the  espionage  of  servants,  to  the  greed  of  a  divorce 
lawyer  and  paid  detectives,  and  to  revision  of  the  marriage 
contract  by  a  judge  put  into  office  by  cliques  of  politicians, 
among  whom  the  lawyer  and  the  detective  are  supreme. 

Marriage  in  this  republic  is  by  no  means  a  permanent  institu- 
tion. It  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  of  a  bargain,  into 
which  both  people  enter  and  from  which  either  may  be  absolved 
with  little  difficulty  and  no  loss  of  prestige  or  social  reputation 
whatever.  The  machinery  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage  has 
been  so  corrupted  through  the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  the 
shrewdness  of  divorce  lawyers,  that  those  who  find  the  duties  or 
obligations  of  the  marriage  state  inconvenient,  need  only  com- 
mit some  of  the  offenses  against  virtue  or  morality  (and  they 
need  not  do  that  if  they  wish  to  reside  in  some  of  the  western 
states  for  ninety  days),  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  statute 
covering  legal  separation.  The  records  of  the  divorce  courts  in 
Dakota  or  in  Bhode  Island  are  silent  but  eloquent  witnesses  of 
the  extent  to  which  woman  has  been  emancipated  in  America, 
in  contrast  with  her  Eurox>ean  sister.  This  divorce  business  and 
its  consequent  disruption  of  family  ties  are  having  a  most  deplor- 
able effect  upon  the  life  and  morals  of  the  nation.  It  is  dishon- 
est toward  woman,  detrimental  to  man's  well-being,  and  prolific 
of  a  whole  circle  of  national  misfortunes,  which  are  sure  to  t^ 
as  the  years  roll  on. 

The  shrewd  American  girl,  judging  by  the  frequent  marriages 
of  American  heiresses  with  foreigners,  does  not  take  President 
Eliot's  serene  view  of  her  emancipation.  Within  the  past  five 
or  ten  years  the  number  of  American  girls  who  spurn  the  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  them  by  the  divorce  laws  of  America  is 
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SO  great  that  the  American  basiness  man  will  in  the  fatare  find 
it  as  difficult  to  get  a  wife  in  his  own  class  as  a  Dakota  farmer  or 
a  rancher  in  Montana.  Many  independent  American  girls,  who 
are  masters  of  their  own  destinies  and  dowry,  will  go  to  Earope 
for  a  husband,  and  it  is  the  most  intelligent  and  sagacious  of  our 
girls  who  are  doing  so  now.  It  is  often  said  by  her  critics  that 
the  American  girl  is  after  a  title  ;  that  she  is  captivated  by  the 
airs. and  the  agreeable  manners  of  English  gentlemen ;  and  in 
far  the  majority  of  cases  she  is  after  a  home,  a  natural  and  hu- 
mane protector,  and  the  prospect  of  an  undisturbed  and  perma- 
nent independence.  The  number  of  marriages  of  American 
girls  is  remarkable  for  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  those  women 
of  foreign  birth  who  marry  American  gentlemen.  This  indicates 
very  plainly  that  neither  at  home  nor  abroad  are  the  conditions 
of  woman's  emancipation  so  thoroughly  appreciated  by  women, 
who  are  after  all  the  best  judges  of  the  matter  which  so  closely 
concerns  their  lives,  as  to  bear  out  the  representations  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot  regarding  the  stability  of  government  through  either 
American  morals  or  family  life. 

The  power  and  influence  of  woman  have  never  been  as  great  in 
a  republic  as  in  a  monarchy,  and  woman-  herself  knows  it.  A 
court  and  its  environments  have  always  had  a  supreme  attraction 
for  women,  and  their  refinement  and  advancement  have  also 
always  reacted  favorably  upon  men  and  nations.  If  the  Ameri- 
can woman  were  a  free  agent  to-morrow,  and  could  exercise  her 
legitimate  and  proper  influence  here,  we  would  have  a  court 
which  would  promote  a  high  standard  of  dignity  and  honor  in  all 
public  and  political  affairs,  and  I  think  this  is  so  obviously  true 
that  President  Eliot  seems  to  me  a  trifle  absurd  in  counting 
woman  as  a  supporter  of  a  republic  which  reduces  everything  to 
a  dead  level  of  mediocrity,  and  outside  the  range  of  which  every 
woman  of  real  independence,  like  every  gentleman  of  wealth,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Astor,  is  casting  her  lot  for  the  future. 

Nor  has  the  republic  much  in  my  opinion  to  hope  for  from  the 
happy  relations  and  the  interdependence  of  classes.  In  countries 
where  the  wealthy  classes  and  their  retainers  have  lived  together 
for  generations,  such  might  be  the  case.     What  mutual  depend- 
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ence  between  man  and  man  as  described  by  President  Eliot 
conld  exist,  for  example,  between  George  M.  Pnllman  and  his 
employees  f  They  did  not  know  each  other  before  they  assumed 
the  relations  of  master  and  man  and  since  they  have  become 
acquainted  they  have  not  esteemed  each  other,  the  relations  be- 
tween both  being  a  mere  matter  of  money  ;  the  functions  of  the 
employer  being  to  get  all  the  work  he  possibly  could  out  of  the 
servant  and  that  of  the  latter  to  perform  his  work  and  draw  his 
pay.  This  is  essentially  a  country  where  every  man  is  for  him- 
self. The  relations  of  classes  in  America  is  also  well  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  had  employed  cer- 
tain men  in  his  armor-plate  works  at  Pittsburg.  A  certain 
amount  of  confidence  was  placed  in  those  men,  which  they  took 
special  pains  to  violate,  but,  as  the  results  showed,  with  much 
loss  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  business  and  corresi>onding  advan- 
tage to  the  state.  If  President  Eliot's  ideas  of  mutual  depend- 
ence between  classes  had  any  force,  the  feudal  system  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  would  still  exist,  for  that  was  an  ideal  state  of 
dependence,  the  peasant  being  essential  to  the  peer,  and  the 
latter,  whether  on  the  battlefield  or  in  parliament,  holding  his 
influence  in  prox>ortion  to  the  number  and  the  loyalty  of  his  re- 
tainers. Surely  this  condition  of  servitude  is  foreign  to  the 
nature  and  permanency  of  a  republic. 

As  to  corporation  service,  we  cannot  doubt  that  large  aggre- 
gations of  capital  have  developed  private  enterprises  and  won- 
derfully advanced  this  country  beyond  others,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  manufactures  and  of  tran8X>ortation.  If  corporations 
were  to  make  intelligent  use  of  their  privileges,  if  they  were  to 
faithfully  discharge  their  duties  to  the  state  and  deal  out  justice 
to  their  people,  the  republic  would  surely  be  sustained,  but  who 
expects  corporations  to  do  this!  The  history  of  corporations  in 
America  is  one  distressing  story  of  unmitigated  greed.  Nobody 
hopes  to  change  the  character  of  corporations  or  to  see  them  re- 
spect their  obligations,  either  to  the  state  or  to  the  people. 
There  is  greater  danger,  therefore,  to  the  republic  from  those 
corporations  than  there  is  to  any  organized  interest  in  the  coun- 
try, not  excepting  the  church  factions  and  the  politicians. 
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When  legislation  was  so  favorable  to  corporations  that  three  or 
foar  men,  not  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  bat  with  a  credit  for 
that  amonnt,  which  is  a  vastly  different  thing,  coald  form  a 
company  and  go  to  the  United  States  Treasury  for  permission  to 
start  a  bank,  or  to  the  state  legislatures  to  construct  a  railroad, 
and  who  on  the  strength  of  this  concession  could  issue  bonds, 
squeeze  the  purchasers,  and  pocket  millions  without  the  outlay 
of  a  single  dollar  of  their  own  money,  then  surely  the  nursing  of 
corporations  was  carried  far  enough  for  the  health  and  stability 
of  the  nation.  Herein  lies  a  real  danger,  for  if  there  be  one 
thing  more  than  another  upon  which  the  people  are  agreed,  it  is 
that  in  future  the  wings  of  corporations  will  be  clipped  consid- 
erably. Daring  the  past  year  or  two  we  have  seen  several  of 
those  banks  go  to  the  wall,  and  most  of  the  great  trunk  lines  of 
railroads  so  built  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  The  people  of 
the  states  through  which  they  have  passed  have  been  burdened 
with  exactions,  the  shareholders  are  not  enriched  because  the 
property  of  the  roads  themselves  is  bankrupt,  and  no  one  save 
the  executive  officers  and  stock  manipulators  seem  to  have  grown 
rich. 

Heretofore  concessions  have  been  voted  to  large  corporations 
in  violation  of  the  plainest  rights  of  the  people,  and  by  corrupt 
politicians  who  were  well  paid  for  their  betrayal  of  popular 
rights,  and  who  having  once  tasted  blood,  are  very  likely  to 
continue  their  blackmailing  tactics  in  the  future.  The  corpora- 
tions are  no  longer  able  to  respond  to  their  demands  ]  there  are 
now  far  too  many  national  banks  and  railroads  in  the  country  to 
do  a  profitable  business  either  in  currency  or  transportation. 
Besides,  the  people  appear  to  have  ^'caught  on"  to  the  methods 
of  the  banks  and  railroads  as  well  as  to  those  of  other  corporate 
interests  and  of  great  trusts.  When  the  truth  becomes  fully 
known,  when  the  people  discover  how  they  were  cheated  while 
they  slept,  when  the  field  of  pillage  is  circumscribed,  those- 
very  corporations  nursed  by  the  state  under  such  a  liberal 
system  of  legislation  as  was  never  before  duplicated  in  any 
country,  they  will  be  the  first  to  demand  a  change,  because  a 
change  of  government  will  be  their  only  security.    Then  will 
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come  the  crash.  It  is  almost  upon  as  now  and  will  become 
more  manifest  as  Popalistic  legislation  develops  itsel£  The 
Popnlist  party  is  the  entering  wedge  and  to  all  appearances  that 
party  has  come  to  stay. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
upon  this  subject  President  Eliot  is  entirely  right  It  is  in  the 
terror  of  evildoers  inspired  by  the  press  that  lies  the  principal 
safeguard  of  the  repnblic.  The  press,  of  all  the  forces  of 
modern  civilization,  is  the  one  element  of  strength  which  we 
possess  that  the  ancient  repnblicans  did  not  enjoy.  In  the 
main,  the  press  of  America  has  been  faithfal  to  its  trost  and 
vigilant  in  defense  of  popular  liberty.  The  newspapers  ferret 
out  crime,  they  sometimes  force  the  police  to  double  their 
energy  in  pursuit  of  criminals  and  effectually  expose  them 
when  they  fail  to  do  so.  The  light  of  publicity  and  the  fear  of 
ezx>osure  is  a  terrible  deterrent  to  evildoers ;  but  what  can  the 
press  do  more!  In  England  and  in  other  constitutionally 
governed  countries,  the  publication  of  of&cial  malfeasance 
bears  directly  upon  Parliament  A  newspaper  article  read  or 
commented  upon  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  caused 
the  prompt  dismissal,  for  example,  of  Chief  John  Y.  McKane  of 
Gravesend.  Here  it  took  weeks  and  months  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  press  before  even  public  attention  was  riveted  upon 
McKane's  misdeeds.  Even  then  he  scornfully  defied  public 
opinion,  and  it  was  only  by  a  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens,  by  prayer,  remonstrance,  and  petition,  by  public  meet- 
ings, and  by  abundant  subscriptions  in  money  that  the  state  was 
eventually  aroused  to  the  point  of  action.  The  proper  legal 
officer,  whose  business  it  was  to  prosecute  crime,  had  to  be  set 
aside  before  the  machinery  of  justice  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  notorious  criminal  who  insolently  snapped  his  fingers 
and  declared  himself  above  the  law  and  judicial  injunctions. 
A  special  grand  jury  had  also  to  be  impaneled,  and  eminent 
and  expensive  lawyers  retained,  and  even  then  the  ''Boas  of 
Gravesend"  was  only  convicted  by  an  accident  What  can  the 
press  do  unaided  and  alone  to  preserve  the  republic  in  the  face 
of  circumstances  like  those!    Newspapers  after  all  are  private 
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enterprises  and  cannot  be  expected  to  act  their  own  part  as  well 
as  that  of  the  policeman  and  of  the  state  prosecutor. 

In  a  basy  country  like  this  life  is  too  short  and  our  occupa- 
tions too  engrossing  to  justify  the  American  citizen  thus  spend- 
ing his  energies  in  stimulating  incompetent  officials  who  are 
paid  liberally  to  enforce  the  criminal  laws.  And  as  there  seems 
no  practical  way  by  which  public  officers  when  once  api>ointed 
can  be  forced  to  discharge  their  duties  if  they  are  unwilling  to 
do  so^  or  removed  from  office,  the  people  here  are  just  as  likely 
to  take  a  short  and  summary  method  of  ending  the  agonies  of 
society  as  they  did  in  all  the  other  republics  of  antiquity. 
They  are  even  more  likely;  the  American  citizen  when  he 
moves,  moves  with  a  vengeance  that  is  swift,  sure,  and  phe- 
nomenal. He  sees  pretty  plainly  that  a  constitution  slow 
in  operation  and  made  over  a  century  ago  for  thirteen  colonies 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  country  for  the  government  of 
3,600,000  people  is  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  vast 
empire  and  a  population  twenty  times  larger.  Already  the 
people  object  to  the  checks  and  balances  and  the  difficulty  of 
changing  laws  through  a  cumbersome  and  inflexible  constitution. 
They  are  demanding  the  direct  election  of  senators  by  the 
people,  the  abolition  of  the  electoral  college,  and  other  changes 
which  mean  a  great  deal  when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  permanency  of  American  institutions. 

Happily  the  flag  of  this  Union  yet  stands  for  the  liberties  of 
mankind,  and  however  the  people  condemn  their  legislatures  of 
to-day,  they  cherish  the  memories  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Repub- 
lic. But  there  lurks  a  real  danger  in  the  contamination  of 
citizenship  in  the  corruption  of  public  life,  in  the  indifference 
and  apathy  of  the  people,  in  the  growth  of  factions,  secular, 
political,  and  clerical,  and  on  the  whole  a  mortal  disease  seems 
to  have  settled  down  upon  the  nation  to  such  an  extent  that 
were  it  not  for  the  vigilance  of  the  American  press  and  the 
liberties  guaranteed  by  a  ballot  law  which  was  borrowed  from 
an  English  colony,  this  republic  might  not  even  have  existed 

unto  this  day. 

T.  Burke  Grant. 
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BY  RAYMOND  L.  BRIDGMAN. 

THE  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  its  censurable  failure  to 
establish  rules  to  enable  it  to  transact  business,  has  fallen 
greatly  in  popular  respect.  Complaint  of  the  dishonesty  and  in- 
capacity of  state  legislatures  is  growing  louder  and  more  fre- 
quent in  recent  years,  and  the  people,  as  a  whole,  have  less  and 
less  respect  for  the  men  elected  by  them,  from  their  own  num- 
ber, to  the  legislatures  and  to  Congress.  Much  that  is  said  is 
deserved.  Much  of  the  criticism,  however,  is  ignorant  or  flip- 
pant The  evils  are  great  enough  without  magnifying  them, 
and  the  consequences  of  widespread  and  undeserved  condem- 
nation of  the  legislatures  are  liable  to  be  serious.  As  far  as  the 
condemnation  is  undeserved,  it  should  cease  upon  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  facts.  As  far  as  it  is  deserved,  let  it  be  intelli- 
gent and  critical  in  order  that  the  evils  may  be  remedied.  Mr. 
Moorfield  Storey,  in  his  recent  paper  before  the  American  Bar 
Association,  rightly  said  that  loss  of  faith  in  the  legislature  was 
loss  of  faith  in  representative  government  and  loss  of  faith  in 
the  people  themselves. 

A  legislature  is  the  highest  embodiment  of  overruling  force  or 
fate  which  men  know,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  defense  of  a  true 
statement,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  needs  severe  criticism.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  the  truth  that  the  legislature,  though  a  repre- 
sentative body,  is  possessed  of  higher  intelligence,  on  the  aver- 
age, than  the  people  whom  it  represents.  Disputed  as  this  prop- 
osition often  is  by  the  cynical  and  x>essimistic  students  of  political 
afifairs,  questionable  as  it  may  seem  at  times  when  the  law- 
making body  has  provoked  a  particularly  severe  storm  of  pub- 
lic condemnation,  yet  it  is  a  truth  which  will  demonstrate  itself 
to  the  candid  observer.  Though  it  may  be  asserted  that  the 
people  cannot  choose  representatives  of  higher  average  intelli- 
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gence  and  virtue  than  themselves,  yet  the  answer,  tra%  aad  com- 
plete, is  that  a  haman  mind  can  recognize  qualities  in  others 
superior  to  the  same  qualities  in  itself.  A  mind  of  some  infor- 
mation knows  a  mind  of  larger  information  when  brought  in  con- 
tact with  it.  One  with  a  certain  breadth  and  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment recognizes  the  broader  and  more  accurate  judgment  of  a 
more  finely  trained  man.  One  with  a  certain  facility  in  reach- 
ing a  decision  is  sure  at  times  that  others  come  to  an  equally 
correct  conclusion  with  greater  promptness  and  less  liability  to 
err.  One  with  a  certain  persistence  in  will  acknowledges  a 
stronger  will  when  in  its  presence.  These  things  are  all  true 
and  it  is  strange  doctrine,  advanced  nowhere  else  than  in  attacks 
upon  representative  government,  that  a  mind  does  not  know 
when  it  meets  a  superior. 

But  if  a  theoretical  demonstration  of  the  relative  superiority 
of  the  average  legislator  over  the  average  citizen  is  not  accepted 
as  conclusive,  then  let  the  doubter  make  careful  observation  of 
flEtct.  No  better  place  for  this  observation  can  be  found  than  in 
the  town- meeting.  Go  to  one  of  the  annual  gatherings  of  Massa- 
chusetts freemen  for  the  dispatch  of  municipal  business  and 
watch  for  the  men  who  are  most  influential  in  the  town's  af- 
fairs, the  men  who  take  the  most  active  part,  who  bear  the  most 
responsibility,  whose  opinions  weigh  most  with  the  large  ma- 
jority of  silent  men  who  vote  but  do  not  speak.  Only  one  candid 
conclusion  can  follow  such  a  test.  It  is  the  men  who  have  been 
to  the  legislature,  they  and  their  peers,  men  of  the  same  grade 
of  honesty  and  capacity,  who  manage  the  town's  affairs. 

In  regard  to  city  members  of  the  legislature,  while  the  town- 
meeting  test  is  not  applicable,  yet  it  is  true  of  them  that,  as  a 
whole,  they  are  the  men  most  interested  in  public  affairs,  of 
most  prominence  in  the  primary  meetings,  and  of  more  weight 
in  the  discussion  of  public  questions  than  the  average  voter. 
However  fas  the  legislative  standard  may  fall  below  the  ideal, 
and  however  higher  it  might  be  made  by  more  careful  selection 
of  men  who  are  available,  it  yet  remains  that  representative 
government  does  get  a  better  class  of  men  for  the  legislature 
than  the  average.     This  must  be  ever  borne  in  mind  during  all 
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the  criticisms  which  are  jastly  passed  upon  legislative  bodies, 
some  of  which  properly  find  a  place  in  the  observations  which 
follow. 

It  is  common  and  easy  to  abuse  the  legislatoi'e.  Many  people 
seem  to  think  that  the  members  are  an  exceptionally  poor  lot  of 
ignorant,  selfish,  and  corrupt  men,  incompetent  to  deal  with 
public  a&irs  and  with  their  hands  always  held  behind  them  to 
receive  bribes.  Now,  in  the  sense  that  public  affairs  are  greater 
than  any  one  comprehends  and  that  the  broad  settlement  of 
problems  which  arise  in  legislatures  requires  higher  mental  abil- 
ity than  any  men  can  bring  to  the  solution,  it  is  true  that  legis- 
latures are  incompetent  for  their  duties.  But  that  is  a  foult 
common  to  all  men  in  all  kinds  of  business  who  have  responsi- 
bility of  management,  and  hence  the  legislature  is  not  thereby 
rightfully  subject  to  popular  criticism. 

Again,  while  venality  doubtless  exists  in  the  legislature,  it  is 
the  brightness  of  the  light  which  is  constantly  turned  upon  the 
members,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  people  to  wrong- doing  by 
their  representatives  which  leads  to  so  much  healthful  agitation 
against  legislative  corruption.  Upon  this  one  point  the  public 
attention  is  focused  and  every  one  is  suspicious,  but  it  is  a  fair 
question  (which  men  familiar  with  the  practices  of  trade  and 
with  the  tricks  and  charges  of  professional  men,  mechanics,  and 
laboring  men  to  beat  an  extra  dollar  out  of  their  customers  may 
answer)  whether  the  entire  mass  of  business  is  not  permeated  by 
a  greater  degree  of  misrepresentation,  fraud,  intimidation,  and 
corruption  than  prevails  in  the  legislature  and  whether  the  ex- 
istence in  the  legislature  of  what  the  people  condemn  is  not 
merely  a  manifestation  of  what  the  people  themselves  practice. 

In  one  aspect  of  the  matter,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  legislature 
is  the  embodiment  of  supreme  force  in  human  affairs  which  ex- 
poses it  to  wrath  and  denunciation.  The  legislature  cannot 
strike  back  at  its  critics.  Its  members  are  citizens  among  the 
common  people  in  the  daily  walks  of  life.  If  they  are  slandered 
and  defamed  in  their  private  capacity  they  have  abundant 
remedy  at  law,  and  he  must  beware  who  would  attack  them  thus 
without  due  warrant  of  fact  and  without  sufficient  provocation. 
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Bat  in  their  pnblio  capacity  they  are  tied.  Slanders  may  be 
heaped  npon  them  without  any  justification,  in  fact,  and  they 
have  no  remedy.  They  embody  what  is  hateful  to  many  men 
and  is  irksome^  at  least,  to  most — law.  Hence  all  who  are  rest- 
less under  law  can  relieve  their  restlessness  under  restraint  by 
attacks  upon  the  lawmakers.  The  bigger  the  thing  which  is 
attacked  with  impunity^  the  greater  the  sense  of  power  and 
self-importance  in  him  who  attacks.  By  long  experience  the 
I>eople  know  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  all  manner  of 
slanderous  things  of  the  legislature,  and  by  long  enjoyment  of 
it  they  have  come  to  take  great  pleasure  in  doing  it  Fate  may 
compel  to  obedience  of  law,  but  fate  cannot  prevent  the  victims 
of  law  from  turning  around  and  expressing  their  uncompli- 
mentary opinions  of  the  lawmakers. 

But  my  defense  of  the  legislature  against  excessive  popular 
criticism  by  no  means  overlooks  the  fair  strictures  which  may 
be  passed  upon  the  body  as  a  whole  and  upon  its  members 
individually.  Certainly  legislative  methods  can  be  improved, 
speaking  of  the  motions  of  the  body  as  a  parliamentary 
machine.  Abundant  room  exists  for  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  legislators  even  though  chey  are  already  above 
the  average  of  the  people.  The  state  has  in  it  men  who  can 
render  better  service  than  is  now  given,  and  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  people  who  criticise  the  legislature  that  they  do  not  get 
better  men.  Speaking  particularly  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture and  comparing  the  present  with  a  generation  ago,  it  can  be 
seen  that  not  as  many  leading  men  are  elected  as  formerly. 
This  is  more  markedly  true  of  the  cities  than  of  the  towns, 
because  the  city  councils  furnish  stepping-stones  to  the  young 
men  who  are  ambitious  to  shine  in  politics,  and,  having  once 
begun  to  climb  the  ladder,  they  want  hasty  promotion  to  the 
higher  places.  Many  recent  city  members  have  been  young 
men  who  have  served  in  the  local  government  and  have  been  at 
once,  or  after  only  a  brief  interval,  elected  to  the  legislature. 
They  want  to  be  elected.  They  are  either  ^'estimable  young 
men"  whom  the  elder  voters  are  willing  to  see  complimented, 
or  are  politicians  who  'May  in  with  the  boys"  and  so  secure  the 
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election.  Bat  with  many  of  them  their  judgment  and  ex- 
perience are  yet  in  the  gristle/ and  it  would  be  better,  if  their 
constitaents  wish  to  compliment  them,  to  issae  a  certificate  of 
satisfactory  public  service  upon  their  graduating  from  the  local 
board  of  aldermen  and  then  to  elect  the  experienced  business 
men  of  the  city  to  the  legislature,  than  it  would  be  to  use  a 
really  high  and  unappreciated  public  office  as  a  coin  for  the 
payment  of  a  political  debt,  or  as  a  medal  in  token  of  public 
compliment 

The  fault  in  the  rural  districts  is  of  a  different  sort,  but  it  is 
also  very  injurious  to  the  efficacy  of  the  legislature.  In  Massa- 
chusetts several  towns  are  united  in  one  district  A  redistrict- 
ing,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  representation  with 
population,  occurs  in  every  year  following  a  state  census,  that 
is,  in  every  year  ending  in  **6.''  Immediately  following  a 
redistricting,  it  is  the  practice  in  many  districts  for  the 
managing  politicians  of  the  towns  to  meet  and  decide  for  how 
many  of  the  coming  ten  years  each  town  is  entitled  to  have  the 
representative.  The  schedule  having  been  laid  down,  it  is 
carried  out  as  closely  as  the  mutations  and  casualties  of  politics 
will  permit,  regardless  of  the  fitness  of  the  representative  who 
is  set  aside  after  only  one  year  of  service  and  of  the  unfitness  of 
the  man  who  wishes  to  succeed  him.  Many  men  covet  the 
honor  of  representing  the  district.  They  have  no  doubt  that 
they  are  as  capable  as  most  men  who  go  to  the  General  Oourt 
If  they  are  not  given  their  turn,  there  will  be  bitterness,  and 
the  party  slate  may  be  broken.  Hence  the  understandings  and 
bargains  are  carried  out  Politicians  in  adjacent  towns,  who 
expect  their  turn  to  come  soon,  help  the  one  whose  turn  it  is  to 
have  his  one  year  of  service.  They  help  him  in  and  they  help 
him  out,  and  so  the  honors  are  passed  around,  while  the  state  is 
continually  suffering  at  the  hands  of  inexperienced  men  who 
have  ability  to  serve  better  in  a  second  year,  were  the  state 
permitted  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  In  the  case 
of  both  city  and  country,  it  is  seen,  inordinate  personal 
ambition  is  allowed  to  play  with  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  the 
I>eople  do  not  prevent  it 
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The  high  quality  of  the  service  which  is  needed  in  this  body 
is  not  appreciated  by  many  constituencies.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  for  men  to  be  sent  to  the  legislature  because  they 
have  been  financially  unfortunate  and  the  salary  will  be  a 
material  help  to  them,  and  it  is  not  an  unknown  thing  that  a 
man  has  been  elected  in  order  that  he  may  draw  money  from 
the  state  treasury  and  thus  not  become  a  public  charge  upon  the 
treasury  of  the  town  he  represented.  If  the  people  elect  men 
whom  they  know  to  be  not  the  best,  it  is  only  natural  that  to 
that  degree  the  legislature  should  fail  to  command  popular 
respect,  but  the  blame  is  on  the  electors,  not  on  the  men  who  are 
elected. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  to  consider  what  forces  seek  to 
influence  the  action  of  the  legislature.  Consider  the  situation 
for  a  moment,  and  see  how  the  legislature  stands  at  the  very 
focus  of  the  selfish  forces  which  would  use  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  entire  social  body  for  the  support  of  their  per- 
sonal ambitions  for  wealth  or  power,  and  of  the  selfishly- 
patriotic  people  who  want  the  public  peace  preserved  in  order 
that  their  slumbers  may  not  be  disturbed  and  that  their  prop- 
erty may  not  be  destroyed.  The  sheep-hunting  dog  always  flies 
at  the  throat  of  his  victim  because  it  is  the  vital  part,  and  so 
many  forces  hostile  to  the  state  are  felt  at  the  legislature,  in 
time  of  peace,  as  far  as  they  dare  to  appear.  Baids  upon  the 
public  treasury,  either  by  contracts  or  by  salaries,  must  be 
through  the  legislature.  If  questionable  financial  schemes  can 
get  the  indorsement  of  the  state,  their  promoters  may  realize 
great  or  sudden  wealth.  It  is  only  as  the  legislature  is  expected 
to  be  hostile  that  the  worst  schemes  for  public  plunder  are  held 
in  check.  Let  the  hand  of  repression  be  relaxed,  as  the  hand 
of  governmental  force  was  relaxed  in  the  Pittsburg  riots  of 
1877,  and  there  would  be  seen  another  such  outbreak  of  hostile 
hordes  as  then  pillaged,  burned,  and  murdered.  Furthermore, 
even  among  people  who  consider  themselves  upright,  there  is  a 
readiness  to  use  the  state  for  selfish  purposes  which  needs 
constant  repression.  Besides  these  unworthy  schemers  for 
legislative  favor,  many  people  need  legitimate  legislation,  and 
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they  constitute  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  petitioners. 
Pressure  from  all  sorts  of  persons,  appeals  to  all  sorts  of 
motives^  importnnity,  arcpiment,  threat  of  political  consequences, 
and  baser  inducements,  in  violation  of  law,  these  are  the  forces 
which  are  added  to  the  merits  of  the  question  to  compel  a  favor- 
able result    It  is  easily  seen  that  justice  may  often  be  in  peril. 

In  the  third  place,  one  ground  of  assurance  in  the  legislature 
is  in  the  better  ability  of  the  branches  than  of  the  average 
citizen  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  issues  under  discussion,  and  it 
is  to  be  observed  here,  incidentally,  that  the  advantage  of  the 
referendum  which  has  recently  been  proposed  is  more  particu- 
larly in  the  possibility  of  getting  an  unbiased  or  uninfluenced 
judgment  than  in  getting  a  judgment  of  wider  intellectual 
grasp.  As  a  modern  legislature  is  constituted,  at  least  with  a 
large  House  like  that  of  Massachusetts  with  240  members,  it 
doubtless  has  the  intellectual  capacity  to  pass  upon  a  propo- 
sition more  correctly  than  has  the  mass  of  the  voters.  It  is  the 
real  and  constant  danger  of  undue  influence  upon  legislation 
which  may  make  a  popular  vote  more  true  to  the  interests 
of  the  entire  people  than  a  legislative  enactment. 

Further  assurance  is  in  the  history  of  legislatures.  Admitting 
many  mistakes,  many  displays  of  partisan  injustice  which  must 
make  the  judicious  grieve,  many  questionable  favors  granted, 
many  suspicious  acts  done,  yet,  as  a  broad  truth,  these  men  of 
the  past  have  builded  wiser  than  they  knew.  Legislation  is,  in 
the  main,  a  hand  to  mouth  process.  Statesmen  there  doubtless 
are,  of  more  or  less  prophetic  vision  into  the  future,  with  more 
or  less  comprehension  of  broad  principles  involved,  and  with 
more  or  less  approach  to  perfect  unselfishness  in  action,  in  every 
legislature,  men  who  serve  the  public  far  better  than  the  public 
ever  knows,  but  for  the  most  part  laws  are  made  with  only  a 
short  sight  into  the  future.  As  a  man  eats  because  he  is  hungry, 
so  laws  are  enacted  because  the  political  body  has  immediate 
need  of  them.  And  the  fitness  of  the  food  to  satisfy  the  hunger 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  laws  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  petitioners 
are  each  a  proof  that  there  is  an  organism  the  nature  of  whose 
development  is  revealed  in  this  way  and  whose  good  is  to  be 
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thus  promoted.  HoDoe  comes  an  assurance  that  these  legislators, 
the  embodiment  of  the  foroe  which  is  constantly  carrying  the 
hnman  race  forward  to  a  development  higher  than  the  past  and 
broader  than  the  ideas  of  men,  will  do  what  is  right  for  the  body 
politic  as  a  whole.  Though  they  may  consciously  satisfy  only 
the  temporary  hunger,  yet  that  satisfaction  is  the  means  of  pres- 
ent comfort  and  the  basis  of  future  growth. 

Amid  the  just  and  unjust  criticisms  of  the  legislature,  there  is 
need  of  a  better  popular  appreciation  of  its  true  function  and  of 
its  genuine  high  rank  among  the  powers  which  make  or  mar  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  Though  the  legislature  is  better  than 
the  popular  idea  of  it,  yet  it  should  be  better  than  it  is.  No 
fault  can  be  found  in  the  body  itself,  as  a  part  of  the  political 
machinery  of  the  people,  that  its  functions  are  not  worthy  of  the 
highest  talent  which  the  state  can  produce,  or  that  its  powers 
are  not  great  enough  for  the  ample  exercise  of  any  human  ca- 
pacity, or  that  its  responsibilities  are  not  heavy  enough  for  the 
most  trustworthy  citizen.  Neither  the  function  of  the  legislature 
as  a  political  factor,  nor  its  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  high 
political  talent,  nor  its  intimate  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body  politic  are  appreciated  by  the  i)eople  as  a 
whole.  It  is  to  the  discredit  of  the  i)eople  that  they  fiedl  to  rise 
to  the  standard  of  appreciation  and  to  the  noble  demand  for 
service  which  are  the  due  of  the  lawmaking  body.  In  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  above  the  will  of  man,  is  the  law  of  the  well- 
being  of  the  state.  To  attain  a  right  conception  of  this  law  and 
to  put  it  in  practice  is  the  noblest  service  any  man  can  render 
his  fellows.  There  stands  the  legislature,  created,  in  so  far  as 
men  recognize  the  laws  above  them,  by  a  will  above  the  human 
will,  an  unconscious  embodiment  of  that  will,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
composed  of  individual  human  wills,  in  an  attitude  of  obedience 
to  the  good  of  the  state,  a  body  above  which  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  to  control  its  constitutional  action,  most  honorable  in  its 
place  in  the  reign  of  law  and  order,  most  important  in  its  serv- 
ice, most  dignified  in  its  acts,  most  necessary  to  the  good  of 
every  person  in  the  state.  To  the  institution,  as  such,  too  great 
honor  will  never  be  paid,  however  much  we  may  condemn  the 
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individnals  of  any  particalar  year.  Too  lofty  a  conception  can- 
not be  held  of  what  it  onght  to  be  in  its  relation  to  the  people. 
How  much,  then,  are  the  voters  unworthy  of  the  good  they  might 
get  from  it  who  pursue  the  almighty  dollar  during  the  entire 
year,  except  an  hour  on  election  day  (and  many  do  not  give 
even  that  hour),  and  have  little  thought  of  the  exalted  character 
and  function  of  that  body  to  which  they  elect  the  members? 
How  inevitable  is  it  that  with  a  legislature  elected  with  so  little  of 
appreciation  beforehand,  there  should  be  so  little  of  appreciation 
afterward,  and  that  what  has  been  made  with  contemptuous  dis- 
r^;ard  of  its  lofty  worth  should  be  treated  with  contempt  after 
its  work  is  done  Y 

Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  the  popular  mind  has  not  yet  recog- 
nized the  exceptionally  high  and  honorable  function  of  the  legis- 
lature, because  we  have  not  reached  the  point  of  appreciation  in 
our  political  development  Eeverence  is  not  a  common  senti- 
ment entertained  toward  Oongress  or  parliament  or  l^slature. 
Contempt  and  denunciation  are  far  more  frequently  expressed. 
Naturally  this  is  so.  Legislative  bodies  in  monarchical  coun- 
tries, where  the  representatives  do  not  express  freely  in  law  the 
will  of  the  people,  but  are  opposed  by  a  monarch,  do  not,  in  fact^ 
have  the  high  function  of  legislative  bodies  in  the  United  States. 
Legislative  x>ositions  which  are  hereditary  can  never  be  held  in 
genuine  popular  esteem  among  people  who  are  capable  of  elect- 
ing their  own  representatives.  Gk>vernment  for  the  most  part  in 
the  world's  history  has  not  been  by  the  people  for  the  people. 
Hence  by  tradition  and  by  circumstance  we  are  not  trained  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  legislative  office.  The  people 
do  not  have  a  sufficiently  high  ideal  by  which  to  choose  their 
representatives.  The  representatives  do  not  have  a  sufficiently 
high  standard  by  which  to  exalt  their  service.  But,  unless 
we  have  reached  the  turning-point  and  are  already  retrograding 
in  political  force  and  honesty,  i)eople  and  press  will  demand 
a  better  class  of  legislators  and  will  insist  upon  the  state's 
having  the  best  of  ability,  character,  and  experience,  regard- 
less of  local  ambitions,  while  the  legislators  themselves,  with 
a  higher  ideal  of  statesmanship,  will  work  with  broader  and 
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more  prophetic  vision  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 
With  all  the  legislature's  failings  in  capacity  and  with  all  its 
sins  of  corruption,  of  moral  weakness,  and  of  untrnstworthiness, 
there  it  is  with  no  superior  (as  it  is  the  representative  of  a 
sovereign  i)eople).  It  is  the  mediator  between  the  unseen,  su- 
preme laws  which  control  all  political  development  and  the  i>eo- 
ple,  whose  prosperity  depends  upon  its  faithfulness  in  compre- 
hending and  expressing  those  laws.  There  it  stands,  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  mysterious  forces,  as  far  as  any  human 
institution  can  embody  them,  which  from  the  distant  centuries 
of  the  past,  through  the  intervening  years  of  fateful  history,  and 
into  the  unknown  future,  sweep  humanity  along  to  a  destiny  as 
mysterious  as  the  forces  themselves.  No  political  institution  is 
of  higher  worth  or  in  need  of  more  faithful  honor  by  the  people 
than  the  lawmaking  body.  Upon  the  people,  then,  must  be  the 
shame  if  the  legislature  falls  below  the  ideal  standard.  Theirs 
must  be  the  penalty  if  it  fails  in  its  duty  to  them,  and  theirs  will 
be  the  gain  if,  by  a  resolute  reform  in  their  practices,  they  exalt 
this  institution  to  its  really  high  position  by  securing  the  serv- 
ices of  the  best  men  in  the  state  and  by  defeating  all  unworthy 
ambition  which  would  use  the  legislative  office  as  a  social  honor 
or  as  a  prize  for  selfish  politicians. 

Eaymond  L.  Bbidgman. 
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THE  BURDEN  OF  INDISCRIMINATE  IMMIGRATION. 

BY  JUIilA  H.  TWELIiS. 

THE  terribly  justifiable  words  of  Peter  the  Great  upon  his 
country,  ^'Bnssia  is  rotting  before  she  is  ripe,^'  threatens 
to  be  applicable,  with  almost  as  much  accuracy,  to  our  future 
America. 

Posterity  appears  to  be  forgotten  I  All  true  patriotism,  all 
pride  and  love  for  the  youngest  and  most  promising  region  of 
the  civilized  world  seems  lacking  among  its  people  I  There  is 
little  thought  of  the  future,  or  ambition  for  the  moral,  physical, 
and  spiritual  growth  of  the  people;  all  is  ignored  and  lost 
beneath  the  feverish  glamour  of  individual  greed  and  a  selfish 
desire  for  power  through  wealth  I 

In  this  enlightened  age  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  deterioration 
of  race ;  America  has  the  enriched  pages  of  history  to  teach 
her  wherein  lies  a  country's  danger,  and  how,  by  ignoring 
certain  simple  precautions,  the  strongest  and  most  powerful 
empires  have  suffered  utter  destruction,  and  their  peoples  have 
been  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Although  America  can  boast  advantaged  which  few,  if  any, 
known  country  has  been  favored  with,  what  sort  of  a  people  is 
she  raising  to  herself  Y  A  mongrel  lot,  gathered,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  indiscriminate  and  corrupt  superflux  of  other 
countries. 

Unrestricted  immigration  acts  slowly  upon  a  people,  like  the 
oozing  leak  of  a  sewer  pipe  into  the  crystal  waters  of  a  well,  and 
it  is  well  known  by  medical  authorities  that  the  importation  of 
such  diseases  as  rickets  and  affections  of  the  eyes,  through  the 
immigration  of  lower  Italians,  Sicilians,  and  Eussian  Jews,  has 
created  a  great  increase  of  these  diseases  among  lower  classes  of 
Americans;  and  that,  by  intermarriage  with  such  foreign  rotten- 
ness, our  original  stock  is  deteriorated. 
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''The  malatto/'  says  a  well-known  medical  professor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, ''is  i)ecoliarly  sosceptible  to  disease  and  shows  bat 
little  vitality,  and  the  mortality  from  any  affection  from  which 
they  may  suffer  is  much  greater  than  when  the  same  disease 
occnrs  in  the  pare  African  or  Gancasian ;  and  the  disease  which 
produces  the  greatest  mortality  among  them  is  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, which  runs  a  i>eculiarly  rapid,  fatal  course,  and  not 
infrequently  death  occurs  in  a  single  year.  To  the  eye  they 
present  the  appearance  of  good  health,  and  develop  earlier  than 
those  descended  from  either  race,  but  this  is  deceptive,  and 
their  vitality  is  much  less.  Catarrhal  troubles  are  frequent,  and 
rickets  is  very  common.  Strangely  enough  this  class  is  very 
fertile,  and  large  families,  numbering  ten,  twelve,  or  more,  are 
not  unusual." 

Civilization  has  narrowed  the  current  of  local  thought  in 
America  to  selfish  channels  of  individual  and  present  comfort ; 
little  heed  is  given,  even  by  those  upon  whom  rests  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  to  the  future;  all  is  hurry  and  struggle  for  what 
each  can  grasp  and  hold  for  his  own. 

Business  men  care  little  for  the  means  by  which  they  obtain 
their  hoarded  gold,  nor  stop  to  think  at  what  cost  to  their  coun- 
try and  countrymen )  they  hire  the  riffraff  of  other  lands  be- 
cause they  can  get  them  at  a  less  cost  than  Americans. 

There  is  a  disgusting  undercurrent  of  niggardly  parsimony 
and  avarice  in  the  mild  way  in  which  the  United  States  has  re- 
ceived, for  years,  the  scum  of  the  populated  world  into  their 
harbors,  and  set  them  in  the  fallow  fields  of  employed  content- 
ment, while  thousands  of  American-bom  and  capable  men  seek 
wori:  in  vain.  There  is  scarcely  one  great  manufacturing  com- 
pany in  the  United  States  whose  employees  are  not  at  least  one 
third  foreign.  Are  they  better  workingmenf  No;  they  are 
cheaper.     Oh,  potent  argument  I 

But  there  is  the  hint  of  an  even  more  revolting  undercurrent, 
brought  to  sensitive  nostrils,  as  one  probes  deeper  into  the  im- 
portation of  these  alien  outcasts ;  are  they  not  so  many  more 
voters!  and,  being  what  they  are,  of  the  lowest  and  vilest  class, 
are  they  not  easily  corrupted  to  the  advantage  of  any  individual 
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man  or  party  f    They  are  given  voting  privileges  withont  mnch 
supervision,  and  are  therefore  politically  important  I 

To  this  fact,  perhaps,  may  be  attributed  the  extraordinary  un- 
American  attitude  of  Gk>vernor  Altgeld  of  Illinois  during  the 
recent  railway  strikes,  and  also  the  unpatriotic  resolution  offered 
by  Senator  Kyle,  and  supported  by  Senators  Allen  and  Peffer, 
with  the  object  of  morally  supporting  the  strikers  in  their  law- 
lessness. As  an  American  must  live  in  the  United  States 
twenty-one  years  before  he  is  allowed  to  vote,  adult  foreign-bom 
residents  should  be  compelled  to  live  at  least  five  years  in  this 
country  before  the  privilege  of  voting  is  granted  them,  which 
privilege  should  be  withheld  if,  during  that  time,  proof  exists 
that  they  are  not  good  citizens.  '^  A  good  citizen  should  be  as 
solicitous  about  the  public  as  a  bee  is  about  his  hive,"  says 
Gato,  and  what  truer  words  were  ever  spoken! 

Upon  the  individual  rests  the  condition  of  a  people  and  the 
prosperity  of  a  country.  No  high  civilization  can  endure  save 
where  the  i>eople  are  actuated  by  strong  morality  and  a  zeal- 
ous love  of  their  country.  It  was  mostly  owing  to  a  corrupt  few 
that  Babylon,  Troy,  Tyre,  and  Bome  fell  to  ruin,  and  are  now 
passing  away  into  fiction. 

As  one  calls  to  mind  some  incidents  of  our  immediate  history, 
one  is  forced  to  recognize  the  galliug  truth  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead's 
words,  ''The  great  mischief  in  America  is  the  absence  of  trust, 
the  rooted  disbelief  in  the  honesty  or  faith  of  any  one."  Can 
anything  express  underlyiug  corruption  more  fully  f 

There  is  no  true  patriotic  zeal  in  America,  and  how  can  it  be 
expected,  when  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  people  are  goldseekers 
from  other  countriesY  when  many  of  our  very  highest  men  are 
those  whose  reason  for  beiug  here  is  a  selfish  desire  to  better 
their  condition,  not  love  for  the  country  f 

Our  foreign  appointments  alone  are  sufficient  proof  of  the 
utter  lack  of  patriotic  pride  among  our  people.  Posts  are  given 
to  indiscriminate  and  unqualified  men,  as  rewards,  generally,  for 
ignoble  political  assistance,  and  the  United  States  is  represented 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  Euroi>e  by  ill-bred  and  oft-times  illiterate 
men,  who  are  not  even  Americans ;  who  fill  the  place  of  gentle- 
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men  and  patriots,  an  undisguised  proof  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion. 

Those  forcible  words  of  Farrar  come  to  our  minds  *as  we  view 
the  present  politics  of  the  United  States,  ^^How  little  we  see  in 
life  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  one  whom  Gtod's  hand 
crowned  with  the  diadem  of  honor — man  I"  How  little,  indeed, 
is  there  to  be  found  to  do  honor  to  our  country,  if  one  should  in- 
vestigate into  the  true  state  of  things !  Is  there  dignity  in  al- 
lowing an  iDflax  of  international  filth  to  enter  this  country  year 
after  year,  because  it  swells  the  number  of  votes  or  because 
af^Qn,jpKip|i^niptin1ff?  hpnf^t,  or  labor  is  obtained  a  little  cheaper 
for  the  few!  In  Chicago  alone  the  foreign  element  of  the  popu- 
lation numbers  fifty-one  per  cent,  and  in  the  late  Pullman  labor 
troubles  there,  all  the  outrages  committed,  such  as  burning  of, 
cars  and  attempts  upon  human  life,  were  owing  to  the  wretched  ' 
class  of  outlaw  immigrants  employed. 

'^  Before  emigration  assumed  any  such  proportions  as  it  has 
now,"  says  Mr.  Charles  Lawrence,  superintendent  of  the  Black- 
ley  Almshouse,  '^tramps  were  unknown;  employers  and  em- 
ployees were  contented,  and  strikes  were  a  very  great  rarity, 
and  the  young  men  were  learning  some  mechanical  trade  to  fit 
them  to  become  useful  citizens." 

And  again  he  says:  ''AH  kinds  of  organizations  and  socie- 
ties have  been  formed  and  controlled  by  foreigners,  and  resolu- 
tioDS  have  been  passed  which  prevent  the  American  youth  learn- 
ing a  trade,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  number  of  young  men 
now  in  the  prisons  and  almshouses." 

The  burden  which  indiscriminate  immigration  is  imposing 
upon  the  United  States  is  being  felt  more  heavily  every  day  ; 
each  year  the  industrial  depression  becomes  more  horrible.  The 
pressure  of  competition  among  the  number  who  seek  employ- 
ment in  order  to  obtain  their  daily  bread,  is  such  that  thousands 
of  our  own  and  capable  men  are  crowded  out  to  make  way  for 
men  who  have  no  just  claim  upon  the  country,  and  are  doubt- 
less absent  from  their  own  country  for  that  country's  good. 

Having  lived  for  some  years  near  the  emigration  port  of 
Naples,  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  study  the  class  of  peo- 
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pie  who  are  shipped,  like  cattle,  by  thoosands  yearly  to  this 
coantry,  and  it  was  there  that  I  first  appreciated  the  influx  of 
yitiated,  depraved,  and  diseased  outcasts  who  were  mingling 
promiscnonsly  with  the  i)eople  of  America.  Although  the  im- 
migration system,  so  far  as  physical  condition  is  concerned,  is 
carried  oat  under  far  stricter  laws  now  than  formerly,  still  there 
is  much  deception,  and  the  moral  character  and  origin  and  pur- 
pose of  the  immigrants  is  slurred  over.  Scarcely  one  out  of  a 
shipload  can  write  his  own  name  or  speak  his  language  cor- 
rectly; all,  with  the  exception  of  very  young  children  and  a 
woman  or  two,  have  the  appearance  of  undisciplined  barbarism, 
or  the  hang-dog,  desperate  expression  of  escaped  convicts.  At 
times  I  addressed  some  of  them,  and  asked  them  about  their 
plans,  and  why  they  were  leaving  Italy.  Two  of  these  con- 
versations were  inimitably  expressive  of  the  truth.  One  was 
with  a  young  Neapolitan  peasant  woman,  who  was  seated  upon 
a  bundle  of  clothes,  done  up  in  a  dirty  looking  shawl,  which, 
with  a  much-abused  hamper  and  a  smaller  home-made  basket, 
composed  her  luggage.  In  her  arms  she  held  a  very  young, 
dirty,  and  sickly  looking  baby,  and  at  her  feet  four  other  chil- 
dren, equally  dirty  and  unhealthy  looking,  sprawled  over  each 
other ;  one,  the  eldest,  sat  a  little  way  apart  chewing  a  lemon- 
rind.  I  had  been  watching  the  woman  for  some  time,  having 
been  attracted  by  the  unhappy  expression  of  the  pale  and  evi- 
dently prematurely  aged  face.  When  I  drew  near  she  did  not 
notice  me,  and  I  had  to  speak  twice  before  attracting  her  at- 
tention. 

"  Is  your  baby  ill  f  I  asked  gently  in  Italian. 

''  Ah,  yes,  signora,"  she  replied,  looking  up  without  a  change 
of  expression.  ''  She  has  been  ill  very  long  ;  they  have  all  been 
ill  and  I,  too." 

"You  look  ill,  my  poor  woman,"  I  said.  "Are  you  not 
afraid  to  take  this  long  journey  with  so  many  little  ones  and  you 
so  weak  f  " 

"Ah,  no,  everything  will  be  all  right  when  we  get  to  Amer- 
ica ;  there  we  shall  have  food  and  a  home ;  we  have  been  half 
starved  lately,  for  we  were  saving  the  money  to  take  us  over ;  we 
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had  to  borrow  fifty  francs  from  my  father,  but  my  husband  has 
promised  to  send  him  sixty  from  America." 

'*  Is  any  of  your  family  over  there!  "  I  asked. 

''  NOy  but  we  have  some  friends  who  came  back  last  winter 
with  much,  much  money.'' 

'^Has  your  husband  sufficient  capital  to  start  a  business 
upon  t "  I  asked,  led  on  by  curiosity. 

^'  He  has  no  money,"  she  replied,  holding  out  her  hands  with 
characteristic  gesture.     ^'  It  took  all  to  pay  our  passage." 

^'And  how,"  I  asked  surprised,  '^does  he  expect  you  to  live 
over  there  without  money  t " 

"  Oh,  we  won't  need  money  when  we  once  get  over  there  ; 
America  is  the  country  of  gold,  and  there  are  big  palaces  where 
we  can  live.  My  friend  AmaJia  and  all  her  children  lived  in 
one  for  six  months  until  her  husband  made  much  money,  and 
then  he  took  her  out  and  brought  her  home  to  Italy." 

My  next  conversation  was  with  a  hideous,  withered-up  old 
man,  who  looked  more  like  a  deformed  baboon  than  a  human 
being.  He  was  seated  with  two  other  old  men  of  about  the 
same  description. 

"  Why  are  you  leaving  your  homio  patria  f  "  I  asked,  address- 
ing all  three. 

"Because  we've  no  place  here,"  was  the  crabbed  reply  from 
the  one  described. 

**And  what  do  you  propose  doing  over  there  t " 

<<Eest  and  be  fed  till  we  die.'"!' 

The  idea  is  all  very  beautiful,  that  America  should  x>ose  as 
the  sweet  haven  of  rest  and  succor  for  all  the  homeless,  health- 
less, and  depraved  outcasts  of  the  world,  but  is  it  right,  in  the 
eyes  of  Gk>d  or  man,  that  a  country  should  neglect  her  own  chil- 
dren, and  drive  her  young  sons  to  desperation  because  these 
worthless  usurpers  have  left  little  place  for  the  true  heirs  of 
America  f  These  foreign  leeches  who,  year  by  year,  are  en- 
couraged by  their  government  to  come  over  and  sap  out  the  sus- 
tenance of  our  people  If 

*  steamship  agents  spread  such  stories  to  swell  passenger  lists ;  they  receive  a  per- 
centage on  each  passenger, 
t  Italian  laborers  spend  or  send  money  made  In  the  United  States  to  Italy. 
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It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  tables  of  any  annaal  re- 
port of  the  department  of  charities  of  any  one  of  oar  cities  to 
have  a  proof  of  how  many  foreigners  are  sap  ported  by  the 
United  States.  The  average  popalation  of  the  Blockley  Alms- 
hoase  for  the  year  1892  was  3,095.  Daily  cost  per  capita  for 
maintenance  27.78  cents ;  64.47  per  cent  are  of  foreign  birth. 
In  the  Philadelphia  almshoase  only  25.19  per  cent  are  Philadel- 
phians  ;  16.43  are  from  other  parts  of  America,  and  the  remain- 
der, 58.28  per  cent,  are  foreigners,  composed  of  representatives 
of  thirty  foreign  conntries. 

Some  men  and  women  have  been  Inmates  for  forty  eight  years. 
In  the  insane  department,  of  which  the  daily  average  popala- 
tion of  the  year  1892  was  945,  of  which  43.87  per  cent  were 
Americans,  54.25  per  cent  were  foreigners,  and  1.89  per  cent  un- 
known. Cost  of  maintenance  per  capita  daily  27.28  cents.  Of 
those  admitted  iu  the  insane  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
hospital  for  1893,  213  were  Americans  and  253  foreigners. 
There  was  an  increase  in  popalation  in  1893  in  the  Philadel- 
phia almshoase  of  137  over  that  of  1892.  The  expenditnres  for 
the  year  were  $473,711.19.  The  net  cost  to  the  city  of  the  hoase 
of  correction  alone,  in  1893,  was  $175,269.10. 

When  one  comes  to  consider  the  enormoas  drain  apon  the 
coantry  that  these  charitable  institntions  oaase,  and  how  large 
the  namber  of  oar  own  needy  and  helpless  is  becoming  year  by 
year,  it  is  horrible  to  realize  that  the  diseased  and  oft-times 
wantonly  idle  aliens  drain  the  alms  from  philanthropic  rich, 
and  overcrowd  the  baildings  which  were  intended  to  protect 
and  shelter  the  poor  of  America.  The  annaal  report  of  the 
Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Philadelphia  for 
1893  is  fall  of  complaints  of  overcrowded  wards  and  not  saffi- 
cient  room. 

The  money  appropriated  for  the  sapport  of  Blockley  Alms- 
hoase is  a  tax  assessed  apon  every  taxpayer,  and  is  not  be- 
stowed grataitoasly  ;  therefore,  we  who  pay  the  tax  are  pardon- 
able in  making  an  effort  to  prevent  impostors  being  admitted 
and  supported  by  the  taxpayers. 

Dr.  Jadson  Daland,  of  Philadelphia,  while  stationed  at  Swin- 
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barne  Island,  in  1892,  had  aa  opportanity  of  observing  the  im- 
migrants that  caiue  over  in  a  large  number  of  vessels  that  were 
detained  in  New  York  harbor  under  quarantine.     He  says : 

"  They  were  mostly  Bussian  Polish  Jews  and  filthy  beyond 
description,  frequently  covered  with  vermin.  They  seemed 
more  like  animals  than  human  beings,  and  appeared  to  possess 
no  desire  for  personal  cleanliness.  Their  ignorance  was  pro- 
found. When  they  discovered  that  they  could  secure  good  food 
and  attention  in  the  hospital,  they  complained  of  symptoms  that 
were  not  present,  and  when  perfectly  well  would  insist  that  they 
were  ill,  so  as  to  secure  these  advantages.  These  immigrants 
were  accompanied  by  many  children,  most  of  whom  were  thin, 
puny  creatures.  Many  were  deformed  by  a  disease  of  the  bone 
known  as  rickets ;  all  were  ansemic,  and  most  of  them  suffered 
from  nasal  catarrh.  An  epidemic  of  measles  occurred  among 
them.  Measles,  ordinarily,  causes  not  less  than  five  per  cent 
mortality,  but  eighty  per  cent  of  these  miserable  creatures  per- 
ished.'' 

The  nature  of  these  immigrants  is  very  often  lacking  the 
common  instincts  of  decency,  and  is  not  rarely  utterly  devoid 
of  that  natural  maternal  affection  which  exists  even  in  the  most 
savage  beasts.  An  incident  witnessed  by  Dr.  Daland  at  New 
York  harbor  will  illustrate  this.  A  mother  had  three  children, 
the  youngest  of  whom  died  with  cholera.  A  second  mother 
died  of  the  same  disease,  leaving  a  child  of  precisely  the  same 
age  as  that  lost  by  the  first  mother,  and  naturally  the  bereaved 
woman  was  asked  to  care  for  the  little  orphan.  She  obstinately 
refused,  saying  she  had  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  the  two  chil- 
dren left  her  without  troubling  about  those  of  another,  but  when 
she  was  offered  money  she  willingly  accepted  the  charge. 

There  is  a  place  at  a  short  distance  from  Naples  where  Italians 
of  the  lower  classes  take  their  new-born  babies  and  have  their 
bones  broken  and  twisted  horribly,  so  that,  when  they  grow 
older,  they  are  loathsomely  and  pitiably  deformed.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  these  contorted  wretches  have  been  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  and  are  now  disfiguring  our  beautiful  streets,  and 
acting  as  eyesores  to  the  people. 
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Why  should  the  American  people  suffer  in  this  way  through 
the  selfish  and  unpatriotic  greed  of  the  steamship  companies 
who  are  in  league  with  the  immigrants!  There  is  no  doubt  that 
immigration  is  an  advantage  to  the  steamship  companies  ;  this 
beiug  so,  it  is  manifestly  absurd  that  the  chief  commissioner  of 
immigration  stationed  at  New  York  should,  in  any  way,  be  con- 
nected with  the  steamship  companies,  as  is  now  the  case.  Such 
an  office  should  be  intrusted  to  a  native-bom  American. 

The  laxity  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  on  these  points  is 
fully  recogoized  by  foreign  countries,  and  for  many  years,  when 
the  laws  were  even  less  severe  than  now,  they  have  converted 
this  country  into  a  drainage  sewer  to  relieve  their  own  cities  of 
such  incumbrances  as  the  decrepit,  the  insane,  the  imbeciles,  and 
criminals. 

From  1882  to  1890  the  decrease  of  desirable  immigrants  was 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  increase  of  undesirable  immi- 
gration between  1882  and  1890  was  more  than  ninety-five  per  cent 

While  in  Germany  Dr.  Daland  heard  a  celebrated  professor  of 
nervous  diseases  deliver  a  lecture  upon  an  imbecilic  boy  of 
eighteen.  The  boy  was  totally  unable  to  care  for  himself,  and 
the  question  was  raised  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  him. 
The  government  makes  no  provision  for  such  cases,  and  so  it 
was  arranged,  as  was  the  usual  custom,  to  place  the  boy  onboard 
a  vessel  and  ship  him  to  the  United  States.  This  was  before  im- 
migration was  restricted  as  much  as  it  is  now. 

An  extract  from  the  London  Times  of  1889  says:  "The 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society  assists  convicts  to  emigrate,  and  probably 
the  United  States  receives  its  full  quota  of  the  persons  so  aided." 

There  is  one  powerful  clause  that  should  be  added  to  the  laws 
of  immigration,  and  that  is  that  no  person  should  enter  the 
United  States  who  cannot  read  and  write.  This  will  lower  im- 
mensely the  amount  of  gain  to  steamship  companies  undoubt- 
edly, but  what  matter  when  one  realizes  how  much  ignorance 
and  moral  as  well  as  literal  filth  it  will  keep  out  of  the  country  f 
"  Money  is  not  essential,"  says  Emerson,  "  but  this  wide  affinity 
is,  which  transcends  the  habits  of  cliques  and  casts,  and  makes 
itself  felt."  Julia  H.  T wells. 
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BY  THOMAS  W.  HASKINS,  D.D. 

ABGHIMEDES  is  reported  to  have  said^  ^'  Give  me  a  pou  gto, 
a  place  to  stand  and  fix  my  lever,  and  I  will  move  the 
earth."  What  is  trae  in  mechanics  is  true  in  civics.  To 
make  theories  of  civic  reform  effective  there  must  be  a  practical 
example.  The  x>ower  to  work  reform  most  rest  on  a  separate 
moral  foundation.  Tammany  cannot  reform  itself  any  more 
than  a  man  can  raise  himself  by  his  suspenders.  Nor  can  any 
man,  however  pure  his  motives  or  righteous  his  resolves,  work 
such  reforms  with  Tammany  back  of  him.  The  same  principle 
may  be  carried  to  all  political  reform.  There  must  be  a  con- 
crete example  which  has  a  moral  standing  ground  of  its  own. 
Though  civics  are  distinct  from  morals  (inasmuch  as  the  law 
cannot  deal  with  immorality  until  it  is  manifested  in  overt  acts), 
yet  all  true  civility  must  rest  on  true  morality.  The  thoughts 
of  the  heart  are  the  sources  whence  proceed  all  good  or  evil 
government.  Examples  are  too  numerous  to  need  proof  of  the 
assertion  that  it  is  useless  to  pass  good  laws  unless  there  is  a 
moral  sentiment,  or  a  sufficiently  strong  physical  force,  back  of 
them  to  enforce  them.  Civic  reform  needs  Archimedes'  pou  sto. 
Can  such  an  independent  standing  place  be  had  t  I  believe  it 
can.  Somewhere  in  the  country  we  must  set  up  concrete  ex- 
amples of  what* we  are  aiming  to  accomplish  in  civic  reform. 
The  air  is  thick  with  theories  of  political  economy,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  from  ocean  to  ocean  a  single  community  where 
Lincoln's  church  is  found — ^love  of  Ctod  and  love  of  your 
neighbor — as  the  controlling  factor  in  business  and  pleasure.  It 
is  better  to  give  known  and  established  standards  of  social  order  a 
fair  chance  to  work  before  trying  experiments  with  new  ones. 
It  is  true  we  are  progressing  in  the  refinements  of  civilization, 
in  cities,  but  if  we  get  off  the  base  of  the  revealed  social  law  of 
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CK>d  the  civilization  will  topple  over  in  spite  of  its  refinement 
Human  rights  and  dnties  are,  and  must  ever  remain,  the  same 
in  the  present  life  of  mixed  good  and  evil,  and  the  highest 
civilization  is  not  that  measured  by  wealth,  cnstom,  or  x>ower, 
but  simply  that  which  has  the  cleverest  apprehension  and  the 
most  sacred  regard  for  the  personal  liberty  and  personal  limita- 
tions of  social  life  as  revealed  from  heaven  and  planted  in- 
stinctively in  every  hnman  breast. 

The  point  is  to  have  a  distinct  territory — a  separate  x>olitical 
division — where  no  new  theories  whatever  need  be  established  or 
attempted,  bnt  where  known  and  accepted  standards  may  have  a 
fair  chance,  where  common  honesty  and  civic  righteousness  may 
be  set  np  and  maintained  as  the  standard  of  business,  to  be  sup- 
ported and  venerated  by  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  community. 
Such  communities  were  the  foundation  of  our  country.  It 
must  be  maintained  by  their  reassertion  and  reestablish  men t. 

This  country  has  been  undergoing  a  revolution  of  knowledge 
and  sentiment  in  this  regard  of  which  older  heads  have  little 
thought  It  was  manifested  recently  in  the  remark  of  a  notary 
public,  who  had  also  reached  the  dignity  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace^  in  a  western  town.  Having  taken  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  young  man  as  to  his  descent  from  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  this  civil  officer  remarked  on  returning  the  docu- 
ments, ^'I  never  knew  before  that  there  was  a  Bevolutionary 
War  in  this  country." 

Ignorance  in  this  particular  is  significant  of  ignorance  in 
other  things.  To  some  of  us  it  would  seem  that  a  Christian 
might  as  well  be  ignorant  of  the  events  in  Judea  when 
Christianity  came  into  being,  as  for  a  civil  officer  of  our  govern- 
ment never  to  have  heard  of  the  Bevolutionary  War.  Such  an 
exhibition  ought  not  to  be  possible,  but  the  necessity  of  the  hour 
is  not  expressions  of  surprise  and  indignation^  but  searchings  of 
heart  as  to  how  to  remedy  the  evil. 

To  be  still  more  definite,  the  writer  may  offer  some  practical 
suggestions  as  to  how  a  concrete  example  may  be  furnished,  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  stimulate  thought  and  so,  at  no  distant  day, 
be  exhibited  in  action. 
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To  begin  with,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  let  as  assume  several 
things,  which  with  the  readers  of  this  journal  ought  to  have  the 
force  of  axioms : 

1.  I  assume  that  existing  moral  ideas  loith  regard  to  civic  rela- 
tions (which  indnde  business  relations)  are  perilously  unsaiisfadory, 
and  unless  remedied  toill  jeopardize  the  existence  of  our  govemm,ent. 

2.  The  causes  of  existing  and  impending  evil  do  not  lie  in  our  con- 
stitutional provisions^  but  in  our  application  of  them,  and  in  our  inor- 
dinate pursuit  of  wealthy  rather  than  the  moral  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  producer  of  wealth.  We  worship  the  creature 
more  than  the  creator. 

3.  Statistics  prove  that  the  disorders  of  the  times,  which  may  be 
summarized  as  a  struggle  between  capital  and  labor,  may  be  measured 
by  the  distance  of  capital  from  the  land.  This  growth  of  evil  has 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  cities.  All  confederated  dis- 
orders arise  from  troubles  with  mechanics,  laborers,  miners,  and 
employees,  never  from  laborers  upon,  or  owners  of,  the  soil. 

4.  Among  existing  civic  conditions  three  are  significantly  and 
singularly  prominent,  viz.,  idle  lands,  idle  hands,  and  idle  money. 

5.  The  need  of  the  hour  in  material  things  is  not  more  money^  but 
m^ore  commodities,  and  a  more  uniformly  economic  distribution  of 
commodities  whereby  all  people  may  not  only  share  in  their  produdion 
but  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  production.  The  govern- 
ment cannot  live  on  bonds,  nor  the  people  on  gold.  The  divine 
provision  is  that  x>^ople  shall  live  by  labor  which  produces 
wealth ;  and  a  divine  gift,  superadded,  teaches  them  that  wealth 
thus  produced  is  but  a  servant  to  enlarge  their  capacities  and 
enhance  their  enlightenment  and  happiness. 

6.  The  social  law  of  Ood  as  expressed  in  the  Ten  Cominandments 
is  the  unalterable  constitution  of  divine  and  civU  government — divine 
as  defining  the  personal  moral  relations  of  the  individual  with  Ood, 
and  civil  as  defining  the  relations  of  men  with  one  another,  the  common 
factor  of  both  being  love. 

7.  Therefore,  love  is  the  basic  principle  of  both  morality  and 
civility,  and  the  ultimate  end  of  all  law  whether  in  church  or  state,  in 
the  family  or  in  business.  All  civic  theories  and  all  civic  practices 
must  begin  and  end  in  love. 
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These  seven  propositions  assumed  are  not  intended  to  be  ex- 
haustive of  the  subject  even  as  here  presented  ;  but  suggestive 
and  sufficient  to  fortify  the  practical  example  to  be  set  forth. 
And  love,  which  is  here  claimed  to  be  the  essential  basic  element 
of  all  social  life,  and  entering  as  a  common  factor  into  its  every 
fiber — ^labor,  business,  trade,  commerce,  x>olitic8,  as  well  as  the 
home  and  the  church,  is  of  course  understood  to  be  that  divine 
principle  implanted  in  man  and  making  him  thereby  the 
offipring  of  Gk>d  and  fellow-laborer  with  God,  to  be  exhibited 
in  law  and  penalty  as  well  as  in  liberty,  forbearance,  and 
forgiveness,  not  that  counterfeit  article,  misplaced  or  foolish 
affection,  or  unholy  lust. 

THE    OONCKETE   EXAMPLE. 

The  concrete  example  should  be  the  selection  of  a  suitable  territory 
to  colonize,  and  establish  therein  an  independent  county  government. 

The  unit  of  the  social  government  of  our  country  is  not  the 
city  or  the  state,  but  the  county.  We  are  not  so  much  an 
aggregation  of  states  as  of  counties.  Men's  social  relations 
are  chiefly  property  relations,  and  property — wealth-producing 
property — is  held  and  transferred  through  county  government. 
The  county  constructs  and  controls  highways,  and  so  in  a  great 
measure  gives  access  to  land  and  facilitates  or  otherwise  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  productions.  As  all  wealth  (mainly)  comes 
from  the  soil,  the  county  controls  it  and  can  establish  such  laws 
as  will  best  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  within  its  bounds. 

In  irrigation  districts  of  the  West,  the  county  can  own  its  water 
sources  and  construct  its  own  reservoirs  for  storage  and  distribu- 
tion. The  passage  of  good  laws  can  be  secured  and  maintained  with 
greater  facility  where  the  intelligent  and  righteous  element  can 
start  in  on  virgin  soil  than  when  they  have  to  fight  for  a  foothold 
where  party  politics  and  other  iniquities  have  gained  the  prestige 
and  power  of  vested  rights.  Material  assistance  can  be  more 
easily  secured  in  a  well-ordered,  prosperous  county,  settled  by 
good  x>cople,  for  its  bonds  are  sought  after  as  attractive  invest* 
ments.  The  county  is  an  independent  factor  in  state  govern- 
ment, and  has  a  constitutional  right  of  representation.     For 
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these  reasons  new  connties  on  virgin  soil  fnrnish  Archimedes' 
pou  8to  for  civic  reform.  If  some  professional  sociologist  would 
gather  statistics  and  classify  the  data  from  a  few  of  the  promi- 
nent agricultural  connties  of  the  various  states  of  the  Union  it 
would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject.  I  think  the 
result  would  show  that  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  will  be  found  in  those  counties,  not  too  large,  and 
having  a  county  town  of  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
X>eople. 

The  steps  to  be  taken  to  make  such  a  concrete  example  practi- 
cable and  effective  would  seem  to  be  these  : 

1.  A  corporation  should  be  formed  under  the  laws  of  any 
state,  but  preferably  of  the  state  in  which  the  proposed  county 
is  to  be  located,  with  a  broad  charter  to  buy  and  sell  land, 
colonize  and  improve  the  same,  and  do  all  that  an  individual 
could  do  to  settle  and  develop  a  county.  The  persamiel  should 
be  men  not  only  of  sufficient  capital  and  intelligence  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  but  of  such  public  reputation  for 
business  ability,  integrity,  and  patriotism  as  to  command 
public  confidence.  The  persons  thus  associated  should  act 
under  a  prior  agreement,  to  become  a  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  incorporation,  defining  explicitly  that  the  purpose  of  the 
company  is  to  colonize  a  definite  territory  and  assist  the  settlers 
to  secure  homes,  cultivate  the  soil,  develop  water,  build  towns 
and  cities,  facilitate  transportation,  and  otherwise  cooperate  with 
them  to  subdue  the  soil  and  produce  and  distribute  wealth. 
This  prior  agreement  should  state  definitely  under  what  terms 
and  conditions  this  is  to  be  done;  the  rate  of  interest  to  be 
charged  on  loans  or  deferred  payments,  the  division  of  profits, 
what  restrictive  clauses,  if  any,  are  to  be  put  in  deeds  of 
property,  what  persons  shall  be  admitted  or  excluded,  what 
natural  resources  are  to  be  reserved  as  county  property  when 
the  county  government  shall  have  been  erected,  and  otherwise 
publishing  beforehand  the  aims  of  the  company,  that  settlers 
may  know  what  to  expect  and  be  protected  in  their  honest  and 
laudable    endeavors    to   surround    themselves    with    the    con- 
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yeniences  and  comforts  doe  to  the  measure  of  their  own  labors, 
intelligence,  and  frugality. 

2.  The  next  step  would  be  the  selection  of  a  territory.  This 
would  involve  soil,  climate,  variety  of  resources  and  values, 
location,  water  supply,  land  titles,  present  x>opulation,  relation 
to  existing  railways,  and  state  laws  as  to  facility  for  erecting  an 
independent  county  government.  In  all  probability  Oalifomia 
offers  the  largest  opportunity.  The  soil  and  climate  are  of  the 
best,  the  variety  and  value  of  productive  resources  are  un- 
equaled,  the  possibilities  by  means  of  irrigation  of  maintaining 
a  large  population  on  a  small  area  are  enormous,  probably  ten 
times  that  of  the  non-irrigated  lands ;  vast  tracts  of  land,  larger 
than  many  eastern  counties,  exist  in  Mexican  land  grants  under 
single  title,  inhabited  now  solely  by  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  a 
few  vaqueros,  and  in  a  state  where  agriculture  and  horticulture 
with  their  tributary  industries  are  the  leading  occupations,  and 
where  new  counties  can  be  easily  formed. 

A  little  reflection  on  these  suggestions  will  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  going  further  into  details  with  readers  whose  patriotism 
or  Christianity  is  real. 

The  end  in  view  is  not  money,  but  homes — home,  the  seat  of 
industry,  affection,  patience,  faith,  mutual  consideration  and 
forbearance,  and  so  the  nursery  of  morality,  the  promoter  of 
peace,  harmony,  and  love.  When  the  home  is  a  pt'oductive 
home,  the  sources  of  its  wealth  and  the  field  of  its  mutual  labor 
are  within  the  compass  of  a  few  rods  from  the  hearthstone,  there 
can  be  no  conflict  between  capital  and  labor;  and  where  the 
domain  of  common  wealth  and  interests  are  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  center  of  such  an  industrial  community,  there  will  be 
little  room  for  party  politics.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the 
producer  whether  wheat  is  50  cents  or  $2.00  a  bushel  if  he  eats 
it,  and  so  of  all  productions,  whether  raw  or  manufactured.  A 
production  is  not  complete  until  it  is  ready  for  the  mouth  or  the 
back,  or  a  minister  otherwise  to  the  comfort  and  elevation  of 
mankind.  Thus  all  are  producers  and  all  are  consumers,  and  it 
is  the  wildest  folly  to  separate  them  by  a  thousand  miles  or 
more,  so  far,  and  through  so  many  greedy,  lustful,  and  cfuel 
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hands,  that  the  bushel  of  raw  wheat  is  all  nsed  np  before  a 
kernel  gets  back  in  the  shape  of  floar  to  the  producer's  hand  and 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  starve.  ^^  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  hisownsoalt"  What  shall 
it  profit  a  conntry  to  gain  the  markets  of  the  world  and  lose  its 
own!  What  shall  it  profit  a  tiller  of  the  soil  to  feed  the  great 
cities  and  starve  himself!  There  are  vast  districts  of  oar 
conntry  lying  idle  to-day  and  becoming  depopulated  because  of 
their  remoteness  from  great  markets,  the  cost  of  transportation, 
high  rates  of  interest,  and  diminishing  intelligence  and  morality 
of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  which  have  natural  resources  capable 
of  maintaining  millions  of  people  if  a  sufficient  number  were 
brought  into  a  limited  area,  to  create  their  own  market,  pro- 
ducing and  manufacturing  for  their  own  needs,  and  exporting 
only  t^ie  surplus.  Such  communities  would  become  the  richest 
and  happiest  in  the  land.  Labor  is  God's  moral  agent  for  sinful 
human  nature.  It  is  the  hopper  from  which  will  come  the  fine 
flour  of  civic  reform. 

To  say  that  such  a  practical  example  is  Utopian  or  impossible 
is  to  insult  the  Christian  spirit  and  practical  ability  of  our 
people.  It  is  a  problem,  of  course,  and  requires  abilities  such 
as  built  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  but  it  was  built,  and  millions  took 
advantage  of  it,  and  it  pasrs,  which  the  projectors  knew  would 
be  the  result 

Millions  of  our  people  to-day  are  seeking  homes,  or  seeking 
to  make  their  own  home  more  secure  and  happy.  It  is  the  aim 
and  desire  of  the  heart  and  it  is  godlike.  When  government 
land  is  thrown  open  to  settlement,  hundreds  of  thousands  join 
in  the  wild  rush  to  secure  a  homestead,  and  sacrifice  many 
things,  sometimes  even  life  itself,  in  their  endeavors  to  own  a 
piece  of  land.  Thousands  are  crowded  out  altogether,  many 
are  disappointed  in  what  they  get;  in  the  aggregate  the  cost  of 
haste  and  waste  will  foot  up  a  grand  total  which  would  buy  land 
and  settle  it  in  decency  and  order,  with  far  greater  accruing 
benefits  to  the  settler. 

Such  a  plan  as  outlined  herein  is  a  simple  busine$is  propo- 
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sition.  The  projectors  should  and  could  share  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent in  the  production  of  wealth.  It  would  furnish  a  safe  field 
for  investments.  It  would  demonstrate  that  Christian  men  love 
their  fellow-men,  and  that  there  are  wiser  methods  of  using 
surplus  capital  than  for  merely  making  more  money  or  spending 
it,  by  mistaken  charity,  in  almsgiving,  or  for  educational  pur- 
I>oee6  which  the  tiller  of  the  soil  can  never  enjoy.  Next  to 
publishing  and  ministering  the  Gk)spel,  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  for  a  man  is  to  give  him  something  to  do.  Add  to  that  the 
pleasures  of  hope^  that  his  labor  is  to  enlarge  his  wealth,  benefit 
his  children,  increase  his  capacity,  and  furnish  a  support  in  his 
declining  years,  and  you  have  done  all  that  you  can.  Thence- 
forth he  will  take  care  of  himself. 

The  field,  the  people,  the  capital,  the  ability,  the  desire  are 
all  here,  and  certainly  ^^the  field  is  white  to  the  harvest." 
Who  will  go  into  the  Lord's  vineyard  and  work! 

Thomas  W.  Haskins. 
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BY  G.   F.  MIIiTON. 

SOCIETY  naturally  separates  into  two  great  x>olitical  groups, 
the  one,  governed  by  natural  development  onhampered 
by  restraint,  giving  rise  to  individnalism ;  the  other,  establishing 
and  strengthening  state  supervision,  producing  some  form  of 
socialism.  This,  of  course,  is  a  broad  division  of  the  many 
characters  of  existing  polities,  but  it  expresses  clearly  the  ex- 
tremely opposite  view  of  government  as  held  by  the  various 
nations  of  the  world. 

'<I  am  the  State,"  said  Louis  XIY.,  and  in  him  France  came 
under  the  highest  form  of  centralized  government.  This,  in 
spite  of  the  Bevolution,  has  never  been  entirely  overthrown ; 
and  France  to-day  exhibits  the  spectacle  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment apparently  free,  but  most  protective  in  fact 

The  tendency  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always  been 
to  promote  the  diffusion  of  authority.  The  privileges,  originally 
granted  to  freemen  and  municipalities,  have  been  gradually 
extended,  and  each  generation  has  seen  the  further  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  citizen  and  the  withdrawal  of  administrative  inter- 
ference. The  fullest  opportunity  for  unrestricted  individual 
exertion  has  been  given  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  race  is  the 
resultant.  In  the  words  of  Henry  Thomas  Buckle :  ''What  with 
us  is  competition,  with  them  is  monopoly.  That  which  we  ef- 
fect by  private  companies  they  effect  by  public  boards.  They 
cannot  cut  a  canal  or  lay  down  a  railroad  without  appealing  to 
the  government  for  aid.  With  them  the  people  look  to  the 
rulers.  With  us  the  rulers  look  to  the  people.  With  them  the 
executive  is  the  center  from  which  society  radiates.  With  us 
society  is  the  instigator  and  the  executive  the  organ.'' 

England's  freedom  has  grown  and  expanded  till  now  its  con- 
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stitatioii  is  the  admiration  of  Christendom  )  while  the  French, 
although  they  have  struggled  and  rebelled  against  many  forms 
of  tyrannies,  have  never  saooeeded  entirely  in  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  political  servitude.  They  have  not  been  able  to  com- 
bine i>ermanence  with  liberty,  and  their  free  governments  have 
not  been  stable,  nor  their  stable  governments  free.  They  have 
always  retained  their  system  of  espionage  and  sorveillance,  and 
so  protect  the  citizen  against  the  assumed  evil  intentions  of  his 
neighbors,  that  they  have  been  called  a  nation  of  children.  The 
state  is  the  guardian,  supervisor,  and  controller  of  their  desti- 
nies, and  is  assumed  to  be  more  intelligent  than  the  mass  of  the 
governed.  The  first  requisite  of  political  education  is  thus 
taken  away,  the  habit  of  spontaneous  action  for  a  collective  in- 
terest entirely  lost,  and  an  understanding  of  the  true  meaning  of 
liberty  made  imi>ossible. 

Do  we  see  symptoms  of  this  political  atrophy  in  America! 

What  is  the  significance  of  these  large  bodies  of  the  presum- 
ably unemployed  laborers  making  their  demands  of  Congress  T 
Is  it  a  duty  of  the  legislative  function  of  our  government  to  see 
that  the  people  of  the  country  shall  have  remunerative  employ- 
ment t  Is  not  this  a  new  thing  unprovided  for  by  the  founders 
of  the  government! 

When  our  forefathers  framed  that  admirable  instrument 
known  as  the  Constitution  of  the  TTnited  States,  they  established 
a  balance  between  administrative  centralization  and  distribution 
of  authority,  on  the  i>erpetuation  of  which,  in  its  original  form, 
depends  the  preservation  of  our  institutions. 

The  federal  system  was  not,  as  is  often  asserted,  a  direct 
adaptation  of  the  English  form.  ''We  neither  have  nor  can 
have  the  members  to  compose  it,  nor  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
properties  of  so  distinct  a  class  to  guard,"  said  Chas.  Pinckney 
in  the  Convention  of  1787.  The  time-honored  institutions,  the 
heritage  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry,  it  is  true,  were  the 
main  ingredients  of  the  composition,  but  the  system  of  feder- 
ation on  which  the  states  entered  into  the  Union  i^ras  greatly 
the  product  of  the  minds  of  those  men  who  composed  the  Con- 
vention of  1787.    Theory  entered  much  into  formulating  a  plan 
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ont  of  the  chaotic  ideas  with  which  the  members  came  together. 

The  debates  are  full  of  references  to  the  writings  of  Montes- 
qaieu^  the  French  philosopher,  and  Madison  and  Hamilton  re- 
ferred to  him  constantly  in  the  FederalisL  It  is  admitted  that 
the  following  maxims  of  political  faith  from  that  author's 
^^  Spirit  of  Laws"  contain  the  principles  on  which  oar  plan  of 
government  was  established : 

"If  a  republic  be  small  it  is  destroyed  by  a  foreign  force;  if 
it  be  large  it  is  ruined  by  an  internal  imperfection.  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  probable  that  mankind  would  have  been  at  length 
obliged  to  live  constantly  under  the  government  of  a  single  per- 
son, had  they  not  contrived  a  kind  of  constitution  that  has  all 
the  internal  advantages  of  a  republican,  with  the  external  force 
of  a  monarchical  government.  I  mean  a  confederate  republic* 
A  republic  of  this  kind,  able  to  withstand  an  external  force, 
may  support  itself  without  any  internal  corruption.  The  form 
of  this  society  prevents  all  manner  of  inconveniences.  The 
state  may  be  destroyed  on  one  part  and  not  on  the  other;  the  ». 
confederacy  may  be  dissolved  and  the  confederates  preserve  their 
sovereignty." 

This  was  essentially  the  idea  embodied  into  our  federal  sys- 
tem and  on  the  check  thus  established,  between  the  central  and 
the  local  authority,  depends  the  preservation  of  that  system  in 
its  pristine  purity  and  equality.  "If  a  republic  is  large  it  is 
ruined  by  an  internal  imperfection."  This  principle  is  now  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  separate  autonomy  of  state,  county,  town- 
ship, and  city,  is  therefore  recognized  as  the  supreme  requisite- 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union. 

The  United  States  has  no  formidable  neighbor  to  cause  a  sac> 
rifice  of  individual  liberty  for  the  sake  of  national  existence,  as- 
was  the  case  with  Germany  ;  consequently  it  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  highest  development  of  such  a  decentralized  sys- 
tem  as  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended.  Until  1861 
the  dangiBr  was  that  the  federal  power  would  be  too  utterly 
stripped  of  its  prerogatives,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  state 
elevated  above  that  of  the  Union.  In  the  crucial  test  of  the  Civil 
War,  however,  the  latter  triumphed,  and  as  is  always  the  case 
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when  a  question  is  settled  by  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  previous  sixty  years  was  entirely  annihilated  and 
the  contrary  tendency  established,  and  it  has  constantly  gained 
strength  since  that  time.  This  is  shown  by  the  legislation  of 
the  dominant  party. 

Tariff,  previoos  to  1861,  had  never  been  more  than  inci- 
dentally protective.  The  constitutionality  even  of  these  had 
always  been  denied.  Henry  Clay,  the  greatest  advocate  of  the 
^^American  system,"  explained  in  the  Senate  in  1833  that  pro- 
tection was  never  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  proposed  that 
the  existing  duties  should  be  gradually  reduced  as  the  industries 
they  aided  became  stronger,  so  that  a  minimum  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  should  be  reached  in  1842.  The  financial  necessities 
of  the  war,  of  course,  caused  heavy  taxation,  both  direct  and 
indirect.  But  the  nation  expected  these  excessive  rates  to  be 
lowered  as  soon  as  there  was  no  longer  absolute  need  of  them. 
This  was  not  done,  however.  The  wishes  of  a  class,  who  com- 
prised less  than  one  eighteenth  of  the  industrial  population, 
were  consulted,  and  the  war  tariff  was  not  only  retained,  but 
even  gradually  increased,  so  that  the  McKinley  Act  of  1890  put 
in  effect  higher  duties  than  the  Morrill  tariff  of  1864. 

This  is  one  feature  of  the  growth  of  paternalism.  The  state 
has  held  out  its  fostering  hand,  favored  classes  partake  of  its 
bounty,  certain  occupations  are  made  remunerative,  set  free 
from  competitive  influences,  to  the  detriment  of  others.  It  is 
not  strange,  then,  that  the  government  is  considered  the  source 
of  all  things,  the  fountain  from  which  flows  blessings  and  mis- 
fortunes, the  regulator  of  prices  and  wages.  To  legislation  is 
due  all  prosperity  ]  ill  fortune  must  likewise  be  a  result  of  its 
errors. 

The  growth  of  this  liberty  destroying  tendency  is  little  noticed. 
With  insidious  creepings  it  fastens  its  octopian  arms  on  the  body 
politic,  before  scarcely  its  presence  is  perceived. 

The  flrst  cause  in  which  it  robs  the  people  of  their  privileges 
is  always  a  worthy  one.  A  railway  is  built  to  connect  East  and 
West.  Great  internal  improvements  are  made  alluring  to  local 
selfishness.    Those  who  served  with  honor  in  war  are  i>ensioned. 
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Then  follows  the  extension  of  the  corporate  authority ;  the 
purchase  of  foreign  territory,  whether  or  not  it  could  become  a 
homogeneous  part  of  the  nation ;  the  establishing  of  protecto- 
rates beyond  the  reach  of  our  material  interests.  And  these 
precedents  once  made,  no  great  party  will  hesitate  at  any  legis- 
lation especially  favoring  an  interest  or  locality  with  which  it  is 
identified,  or  the  extension  of  conquests  for  which  it  attains  a 
transitory  glory.  Step  by  step  the  powers  given  the  govern- 
ment in  the  intention  of  its  founders  are  exceeded,  and  each 
stride  serves  to  take  from  the  individual  some  of  his  separate 
duties  and  privileges  as  a  citizen,  and  make  him  more  a  politi- 
cal child. 

Socialism  is  prevailing  over  individualism.  The  state  is 
gradually  absorbing  the  franchise  of  the  citizen.  The  effect  of 
this  extends  to  the  smallest  township. 

Toulmin*Smith  points  out  the  advantages  of  local  self-govern- 
ment over  centralization  in  these  graphic  words  :  '^  Local  self- 
government  is  that  system  of  government  under  which  the 
greatest  number  of  minds  knowing  the  most  and  having  the 
fullest  opx>ortunities  of  knowing  it,  about. the  special  matter  in 
hand,  and  having  the  greatest  interest  in  its  well- working  have 
the  management  of  it,  or  control  over  it.  Oentralization  is  that 
system  of  government  under  which  the  smallest  number  of 
minds  and  those  knowing  the  least,  and  having  the  fewest  op- 
portunities of  knowing  it,  about  the  special  matter  in  hand,  and 
having  the  smallest  interest  in  its  well- working,  have  the  man- 
agement of  it,  or  control  over  it." 

Yet  these  truths  seem  to  offer  no  warning.  Just  as  the  na- 
tional government  has  absorbed  many  prerogatives  and  func- 
tions of  the  state  governments,  so  also  the  latter  have  assumed 
more  direct  control  of  the  citizen.  The  result  is  that  in  many 
towns  and  cities  the  commonest  matters  of  a  general  nature  are 
decided  and  managed  by  boards,  or  commissions,  appointed  by 
the  executive  of  the  state.  Paternalism  has  worked  its  way 
into  things  of  the  most  local  concern.  The  state  has  entered 
into  our  home  life.  "The  play  of  the  competitive  forces,  which 
has  so  largely  contributed  to  the  extraordinary  expansion  of  the 
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past,  mnst  be  not  only  restricted  but,  perhaps,  ultimately  sus- 
pended, in  an  era  of  soul  deadening  and  energy  restricting  so- 
cialism on  the  one  side,  and  general  confusion  and  political  in- 
Aolvency  on  the  other,"  says  Benjamin  Kidd. 

An  extreme  of  anarchy  or  an  absolutism,  as  much  to  be 
feared,  threatens  our  existence.  Our  preservation  depends  on 
the  dissemination  of  political  knowledge  in  the  widest  degree, 
among  the  people.  Science  attributes  progress  to  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  existence,  caused  by  the  growing  population  and 
exhausting  resources  of  the  world. 

Each  succeeding  generation  must,  therefore,  be  more  capable, 
or  it  cannot  sustain  life.  Advance  is  imperative.  Just  so  the 
fact  that  much  depends  on  the  political  franchise,  that  it  must 
be  exercised  often  and  intelligently,  that  the  purity  and  high 
character  of  the  ballot  is  a  necessity  to  personal  liberty,  are  £eu)- 
tors  which  keep  up  the  political  knowledge  of  a  people.  When 
the  franchise  is  robbed  of  its  effect,  or  delegated  in  some  partic- 
ular, when  responsibility  for  conduct  of  offices  is  so  distributed 
that  blame  cannot  be  placed  where  deserved,  the  citizen  loses 
interest  His  political  consciousness  becomes  dulled.  He  ex- 
erts himself  less  in  public  and  more  in  private  matters,  and 
thus  machine  politics  and  highly  developed  party  organizations, 
which  feed  on  the  ignorant  voter,  become  possible. 

Solon  saw  this  tendency  and  established  a  law  that  the  citizen 
who  refused  to  take  sides  one  way  or  another  in  an  insurrection 
should  be  declared  infamous.  The  good  members  of  society,  as 
in  nearly  all  communities,  being,  always  in  the  majority,  there 
was  little  fear  that  an  uprising  would  succeed  in  overturning 
the  state. 

A  government,  to  be  perfect,  needs  the  active  thought,  inter- 
est, and  participation  of  every  individual  of  the  governed. 
^'The  greatest  though  not  insuperable  difficulty  in  constitu- 
tional legislation  lies  in  the  danger  that  in  the  multiplicity  of 
elements  at  work  the  unit  thought  may  be  lost,"  says  K.  Brater, 
the  German  publicist.  And  John  Stuart  Mill  thus  shows  the 
necessity  of  great  dependence  being  placed  on  the  individual  in 
order  that  political  knowledge  may  be  widespread  :    /^  The  only 
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flecority  against  political  slavery  is  the  check  maintained  over 
governors  by  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  activity,  and  public 
spirit  among  the  governed.  Experience  proves  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  permanently  keeping  up  a  sufficiently  high  standard 
of  these  qualities.  ...  It  is,  therefore,  of  supreme  impor- 
tance that  all  classes  of  the  community  down  to  the  lowest 
should  have  much  to  do  for  themselves,  that  as  great  a  demand 
should  be  made  upon  their  intelligence  and  virtue  as  it  is  in  any 
respect  equal  to,  that  the  government  should  not  only  leave,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  their  own  faculties  the  conduct  of  whatever 
concerns  themselves  alone,  but  should  suffer  them  to,  or  rather 
encourage  them  to,  manage  as  many  as  possible  of  their  joint 
concerns  by  voluntary  cooperation ;  since  this  discussion  and 
management  of  collective  interests  is  the  great  school  of  that 
public  spirit  and  the  great  source  of  that  intelligence  of  public 
affairs  which  are  always  regarded  as  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  public  of  free  countries." 

And  the  effect  of  the  opposite  tendency  is  pointed  out  by  M. 
De  Tocqueville  :  "Administrative  centralization  only  enervates 
the  x>eople  who  submit  to  it  because  it  ever  tends  to  diminish 
their  public  spirit  It  succeeds,  it  is  true,  in  bringing  together 
all  the  forces  a  nation  can  dispose  of  at  a  given  time  and  in  a 
given  place,  but  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  reproduction  of  these 
forces,  it  makes  a  nation  triumph  on  the  day  of  battle,  but  it 
diminishes  her  power  in  the  long  run." 

The  American  people  cannot  observe  the  strengthening  of  our 
government  without  alarm.  Its  protective  character  has  been 
extended  to  so  many  interests,  sections,  and  classes  that  the 
whole  nation  has  become  imbued  with  its  theory.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  astonishing  that  those  hitherto  aided  classes  should  now 
in  the  time  of  their  need  demand  the  subsistence  which  they 
have  been  taught  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  to  furnish.  It  is 
absurd  to  blame  workingmen  or  tramps  for  going  to  the  place 
and  body  fronx  which  they  have  for  so  long  been  assured  com- 
fort and  prosperity  must  come. 

The  American  spirit,  that  most  famous  trait  of  our  national 
character,  that  which   prompted  the  frontiersmen  to  plunge 
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deeper  into  the  wilderness  in  the  face  of  terrible  hardships  and 
X>erils  and  ever  maintain  an  independence  that  was  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  is  a  thiog  of  the  past  ^'Thirty years  of  pro- 
tection have  made  the  American  an  irrational,  whimpering 
nnrsling  of  Congress  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,"  says 
a  great  New  York  journal. 

With  the  development  of  the  paternal  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment, individoalism  is  losing  place.  While  England,  under 
the  leadership  of  that  great  Liberal  party,  whose  work  has  done 
so  much  to  broaden  the  political  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
is  casting  away,  one  by  one,  the  last  traces  of  governmental  in- 
terference and  approaching  closer  to  the  democratic  ideal  of 
which  our  forefathers  furnished  the  world  an  example,  we  are 
caught  in  a  vortex  of  French  and  Gtorman  socialistic  tendencies, 
and  the  institutions  which  are  the  bulwark  of  our  security  seem 
gradually  becoming  endangered  by  the  engrafting  of  these  new 
ideas  on  the  popular  mind.  Our  unexampled  resources  and 
consequent  prosperity  have  hitherto  prevented  an  awakening  as 
to  the  dangers  we  incur  by  the  growth  of  these  tendencies. 

The  present  movements  of  the  unemployed  reveal  the  relation 
which  the  citizen  imagines  existiug  between  himself  and  the 
government.  He  looks  to  it  instead  of  letting  it  depend  on  him. 
This  feeling  is  the  surest  destroyer  of  political  intelligence.  It 
is  the  most  dangerous  feature  of  our  recent  development.  The 
American  Bepublic  is  not  so  firmly  established  but  that  a  tend- 
ency of  this  kind,  carried  too  far,  would  prove  fatal  to  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people.  A  large  republic  is  destroyed  by  internal 
corruption.  Our  system  must,  therefore,  retain  its  confederated 
feature.  The  submergence  of  the  state  into  the  nation  would 
create  the  too  large  republic  subject  to  imperfections,  from  which 
revolution  alone  could  free  it. 

"If  we  Americans  were  to  set  about  giving  to  the  state  gov- 
ernments things  to  do  that  had  better  be  done  by  counties  and 
towns,  and  giving  the  federal  government  things  to  do  that  had 
better  be  done  by  the  states,  it  would  not  take  many  generations 
to  dull  the  keen  edge  of  our  political  capacity.  We  will  lose 
it  as  inevitably  as  the  most  consummate  of  pianists  will  lose  his 
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facility  if  he  stops  practicing/'  says  John  Fiske.  Every  act  of 
the  general  government  which  takes  away  any  of  the  duties  of 
the  citizen,  or  interferes  with  him  in  his  private  life,  or  the  con- 
duct of  his  business,  decreases  his  political  knowledge  and 
makes  him  less  capable  of  properly  exercising  the  franchise  of 
citizenship. 

When  economic  forces  are  disturbed  by  aids  and  subsidies  to 
certain  classes  of  industries,  when  a  state  or  town  lends  its 
credit  or  means  to  one  large  corporation  to  the  disinterest  of 
competition,  when  certain  individuals  are  enjoying  subsidies  for 
past  services  while  others  equally  worthy  receive  none,  the  nat- 
ural forces  of  development  become  thwarted  in  their  effect  and 
man  sees  in  the  government  the  cause.  He  is  the  enjoyer  of  its 
benefice  or  the  sufferer  from  its  errors.  It  is  to  him  the  good  or 
the  bad  parent  Instead  of  a  subjective  agent,  the  sensitive 
instrument  of  a  nation's  will,  it  has  become  a  potential  force, 
acting  separately  of  its  own  accord,  and  the  citizen  is  the  ab- 
ject slave,  beseeching  its  fostering  aid  or  praying  it  to  relieve 
his  burdens.  In  this  will  be  found  one  of  the  secrets  of  our 
financial  distress. 

Let  us  return  to  the  old  spirit  We  are  suffering  from  too 
much  interference.  The  best  government  is  the  least  Ameri- 
can soil  will  support  twenty  x>eople  where  there  is  now  one.  Our 
resources  are  comparatively  untouched.  Instead  of  looking  to 
the  center  for  aid  as  a  remedy  for  our  troubles,  let  us  find  it  in 
the  individual  efforts  of  the  citizen. 

G.  F.  Milton. 
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A  LABOR  TRUST. 

BY  E.  M.   BURCHABD. 

THE  word  trust  has  few  x>eer8  in  human  speech  ;  it  is  a 
most  noble  word.  While  the  words,  **  Trust  in  the  Lord 
and  do  good ;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou 
Shalt  be  fed/'  cannot  be  taken  as  a  literal  statement  of  fact,  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  ages  is  that  trust  is  an  available  re- 
source of  humanity.  The  words,  "  I  trust  you,"  form  the  no- 
blest compliment  that  man  can  address  to  his  fellow,  and  the 
faithful  discharge  of  trust  is  the  summit  of  human  achievement. 

The  first  and  chiefest  of  all  trusts  is  that  of  the  family,  in 
which  one  man  and  one  woman  form  a  trust,  committing  to  it 
their  hopes,  their  happiness,  and  the  welfare  of  future  genera- 
tions; and  although  these  trusts  do  not  all  pay  regular  divi- 
dends, still  the  most  and  best  of  human  happiness  arises  out  of 
them.  The  germ  of  the  modem  trust  had  primal  planting  in 
human  nature,  but  its  finest  fruitage  is  not  yet. 

The  word  trust  has  by  virtue  of  modern  use  gotten  into  bad 
repute  with  many,  chiefly  those  upon  the  outside  of  these  mod- 
ern exemplifications  of  economy  ;  to  the  beneficiaries  they  are, 
however,  a  haven  of  refuge  from  the  anarchy  of  mistrust  and 
distrust.  The  modern  trust  is  the  joining  together  of  many  to 
secure  the  economical  production  of  wealth,  trusting  to  an 
equitable  division  of  the  net  results.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  trusts  but  what  is  most  commendable.  That  the 
power  of  a  trust  may  be  abused  is  true;  but  all  power  is  open 
to  the  same  charge.  The  trust  Ib  also  an  embodiment  of  the 
true  spirit  of  socialism,  its  members  abandoning  competitive 
methods  for  those  that  are  coox>erative,  exchanging  war  for 
X>eace,  the  spoil  of  the  victor  for  the  proceeds  of  equitable 
division. 
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The  real  objection  to  trosts  is  that  instead  of  being  one  they 
are  many ;  instead  of  blessing  all  they  enrich  the  few.  The 
shrewdest  business  men  of  the  country  are  forming  trusts  be- 
cause they  clearly  perceive  the  immense  advantages  of  this 
method  of  production ;  the  moral  of  this  object  lesson  is  that 
the  rest  of  us  would  better  be  shrewd,  too,  instead  of  railing 
against  the  successful  methods  of  our  betters.  If  the  trust 
method  is  a  good  one,  and  the  condition  of  the  trusters  i>oints 
that  way,  then  we  all  want  some  of  it ;  and  our  duty  is  to  make 
trusts  for  ourselves  rather  than  to  break  the  trusts  of  bthers. 

Naturally,  trusts  are  first  formed  by  the  wealthy  few  whose 
interests  chance  to  be  nearly  identical,  then  by  those  more 
numerous  and  less  wealthy ;  and  it  is  easily  possible  that  the 
laboring  masses  may  by  d^rees  come  up  to  the  trusting  level. 
<<To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given"  is  the  law  of  nature,  just  as 
it  is  that  the  rolling  snowball  shall  grow  bigger.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  giving  about  the  business.  The  man  who  has  already 
been  sharp  enough  to  get  a  little,  is  more  likely  to  get  more  than 
is  the  man  who  has  not  begun  at  all  to  get  %onxe:  a  man's 
fortune  is  a  snowball  with  the  man's  life  in  it.  The  trust  has 
come  to  stay ;  those  who  trust  have  the  advantage  of  the  dis- 
trusters ;  the  moral  is  obvious. 

The  trust  method  is  exactly  opposed  to  the  distrust  method  ; 
the  one  is  the  outgrowth  of  civilization,  the  other  is  a  relic  of 
barbarism.  The  motive  for  industry  is  profit,  or  dividends,  as 
we  now  say.  Men  invest  their  capital  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
getting  dividends.  The  trust  method  is  better  because  the 
dividends  are  larger  and  surer. 

Under  the  trust  method,  capital  takes  a  silent  partner;  it 
adds  to  itself  an  element  of  power  that  is  practically  costless, 
and  which  earns  a  dividend ;  this  reenforcing  element  is  trmi  or 
confidence.  It  is  a  modern  discovery  that  trust,  wisely  em- 
ployed, yields  dividends  of  a  size  not  to  be  despised.  Perhaps 
no  discovery  of  modern  times  begins  to  compare  with  this  one, 
which  most  of  us  have  not  discovered  yet,  which  has  come  ui>on 
us  like  an  angel's  visit — unperceived  by  our  dull  eyes.  No 
patent  has  been  issued  for  it ;  no  one  claims  the  honor  of  the 
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discovery ;  the  political  economy  that  is  to  take  acconnt  of  it 
'  yet  remains  to  be  written ;  but  all  the  same  a  new  power  has 
come  into  the  world;  the  night  of  industry  has  broken  into 
morning;  a  sun  has  arisen  with  light  and  power;  the  dividends 
that  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  element  of  irtut  will  be  greater 
than  those  which  have  ever  been  obtained  from  capital. 

It  is  also  a  fact  of  utmost  significance  that  while  capital  seems 
a  natural  monopoly  of  the  few,  trust  is  the  common  heritage  of 
the  many.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  trust  is,  to  the  multi- 
tude, a  boundless  source  of  costless  capital,  of  which  they 
cannot  be  robbed,  and  which  no  selfishness  can  monopolize. 

It  has  taken  the  world  ages  to  discover  that  war  is  bad 
politics;  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  trade  with  one's  neighbors 
.  than  to  rob  them.  It  is  also  beginning  to  be  discovered  that  the 
principles  and  practices  of  war  are  bad  in  business ;  that  it  is 
better  that  all  should  labor  under  fair  exchange  than  that  the 
spoils  of  industry  should  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
Surely  dividends  upon  the  element  of  trustfulness  are  better 
than  the  losses  which  are  wont  to  follow  the  exercise  of  that 
virtue,  and  this  is  what  we  derive  from  the  trust. 

What  is  a  labor  trust  t  or  rather  what  would  be  a  labor  trust  t 
for  our  subject  is  rather  within  the  domain  of  prophecy  than 
of  description.  Any  arrangement  by  which  laborers  may  in- 
vest their  capital,  which  is  their  power  to  labor — their  strength 
and  skill,  with  the  element  of  trustfiilness,  and  draw  dividends 
upon  the  whole,  would  be  a  labor  trust. 

The  capital  of  the  laborer  is  of  all  kinds  the  hardest  to  save 
because  it  will  not  keep.  A  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank  will 
be  just  as  good  to-morrow  or  next  week  as  it  is  to-day,  but  a 
day's  labor  of  one  thousand  men,  worth  perhaps  just  as  much 
or  even  more,  will  not  keep  over  night.  Whatever  value  it 
had  in  the  morniog,  if  it  remain  unused,  will  be  found  to  have 
vanished  at  the  setting  of  the  sun.  This  obvious  and  most  im- 
portant fact  seems  to  have  escaped  general  observation ;  at  all 
events,  its  significance  is  not  appreciated.  The  wealth  of  society 
has  been  running  out  of  this  open  spigot  for  ages,  and  all  be- 
cause a  great  many  persons  must  needs  take  hold  together  in 
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order  to  tarn  it  shut.  The  hope  of  labor  is  that  ere  long  the 
requisite  number  of  hands  will  join  in  the  effort  To  make  all 
comparatively  rich  it  is  only  necessary  to  stop  the  waste  of  hu- 
man labor  and  prevent  the  stealing  of  it  I  challenge  any  in- 
telligent denial  of  this  simple  proposition. 

To  save  all  human  labor  it  is  only  necessary  to  establish 
labor  facilities  within  reach  of  all  who  possess  this  most  valu- 
able yet  most  fleeting  source  of  wealth ;  and  this  is  not  diffi- 
cult because  it  is  labor,  and  labor  alone,  that  produces  the  facil- 
ities for  labor,  factories,  tools,  engines,  machinery,  fuel,  raw 
materials,  etc 

If  in  certain  localities  at  particular  times  a  golden  dew  was 
known  to  fall  in  coosiderable  quantity,  men  would  certainly  be 
there  with  appliances  for  gathering  it ;  it  would  not  be  allowed 
to  go  to  waste.  Around  every  workingman  a  golden  dew  will 
fall  every  day  in  the  year  if  a  few  simple  conditions  are  com- 
plied with,  if  only  facilities  for  labor  are  provided.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  factories,  engines,  tools,  and  machinery  do 
gather  this  golden  dew ;  do  actually  transform  the  sweat  of  la- 
»bor  into  articles  of  wealth  better  than  gold,  which  infallibly 
compel  the  gold  from  all  who  have  it  It  is  the  office  of  a  trust 
to  save  the  vast  amount  of  wealth  which  daily  might  be,  but 
which  now  alas  I  is  not 

The  children  of  Israel  in  the  desert  had  their  wealth  of  mirac- 
ulous manna,  but  it  would  not  keep  over  night  except  once  a 
week  and  then  but  for  another  day.  Our  manna  is  our  i>ower 
to  labor ;  it  has  no  miraculous  origin,  but  we  may,  if  we  will, 
store  and  keep  it  All  material  wealth  is  but  the  stored  manna 
of  daily  toil.  Our  national  poverty,  of  which  we  brag  little 
considering  its  abundance,  is  but  the  manna  that  we  carelessly 
neglect  to  gather. 

To  save  the  now  wasted  labor  wealth  of  the  nation  would  re- 
sult in  the  creation  of  a  vast  amount  of  material  wealth,  and 
this  would  require  to  be  somewhere,  for  one  cannot  possess 
actual  wealth  without  having  a  place  to  put  it  Poverty  im- 
poses no  such  obligation  as  this ;  which  fact  has  been  noted  as 
one  of  the  advantages  of  poverty,  but  few  are  able  to  see  it  in 
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that  light  Before  we  can  undertake  to  secure  this  vast  increase 
of  wealth  we  mnst  needs  decide  what  is  to  be  done  with  it — 
where  to  put  it  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  storehouses  a» 
of  possession — who  ahaU  enjoy  U  f 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  sole  present  obstacle  to  the  un- 
limited creation  of  wealth  is  the  getting  rid  of  U.  This  getting 
rid  of  wealth  we  now  call  selling  it  because  trade  is  the  single 
channel  of  distribution  ;  and  to  distribute  by  means  of  trade  is 
to  distribute  what  the  trader  can  sell  at  a  profit  and  to  leave  all 
the  rest 

Factories  shut  down  and  the  operatives  are  relegated  to  idle- 
ness solely  because  traders  cannot  sell  the  product  at  a  profit 
It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  chop  off  the  heads  of  the  work- 
men for  the  same  cause  ;  and  there  would  be  this  advantage,  it 
would  relieve  an  overstocked  labor  market 

That  trade,  absolutely  free  trade,  does  not  provide  adequate 
means  of  distribution  for  the  products  of  toil  is  only  too  appar- 
ent And  why  should  it  t  It  has  no  such  object  in  view ;  its. 
purpose  is  the  exactly  opposite  one  of  exacting  a  profit  from 
distribution.  Trade  facilitates  distribution  much  as  the  toll-gate 
facilitates  travel.  Before  one  may  collect  toll  upon  the  high- 
way he  must  provide  a  highway,  and  the  charges  are  limited  by 
law.  But  the  trader  provides  only  such  a  channel  as  suits  him- 
self;  he  collects  whatever  toll  he  may  be  able  to  extort,  and  i& 
at  liberty  to  absolutely  block  the  path  of  distribution  whenever 
he  chooses  to  do  so,  and  to  extort  whatever  the  necessities  of 
men  compel  them  to  pay.  The  assumption  that  free  trade  is  a 
free  and  efficient  method  of  distribution  is  one  of  those  amusing^ 
absurdities  that  still  remains  to  be  laughed  out  of  countenance. 

All  wealth  is  now  created  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  it 
The  farmer  raises  wheat  for  that  purpose,  the  shoemaker  makes- 
shoes  and  the  hatter  hats,  the  tailor  makes  clothes  and  the  miller 
makes  flour ;  and  all  the  other  producers  are  working  for  the 
same  end.  Each  and  every  toiler  makes  something,  not  pri- 
marily to  use^  but  to  seU,  in  order  that  he  may  gain  the  product 
of  others.  This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  the  business 
of  producing  wealth  is  now  localized  and  specialized,  and  mad» 
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absolutely  dependent  npon  means  of  distribution  and  exchange. 
In  order  to  produce  more  wealth  toe  must  cease  aU  concern  about  pro- 
duction and  attend  to  the  Imsiness  of  exchange.  Production  will  in- 
evitably l:eep  pace  with  exchange  ontil  the  natural  limit  of  pro- 
ductive effort  has  been  reached. 

AU  the  channels  of  trade  are  now  cloggec^  with  wealth  ;  a 
universal  effort  is  made  to  restrict  production — create  poverty — 
so  as  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  trade  ;  and  millions  are  suffer- 
ing for  the  want  of  the  very  articles  which  they  are  forbidden 
to  make  in  their  idleness  because  the  trade  channel  refuses  to 
convey  and  deliver  to  them.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  super- 
abundance of  wealth  and  wealth-producing  power,  a  congested 
trade  channel,  and  an  unconquerable  mass  of  destitution  on 
the  other.  In  view  of  this  fact  have  we  any  other  business 
except  that  of  making  a  new  channel  f  How  many  more  years 
ought  we  to  spend  in  doctoring  the  trade  channel  with  tariff 
bills  t  How  many  of  us  ever  reflect  that  a  great  and  general 
conflagration  that  would  annihilate  wealth  by  the  billion  dollars' 
worth  and  lay  great  cities  in  ashes  would  be  a  godsend  to  the 
working  class,  would  relieve  them  from  want  and  misery  by 
furnishing  an  abundance  of  work  and  good  wages  t  Who  shall 
say  that  our  working,  or  rather,  our  loafing  men  are  not  virtuous 
withstanding  such  temptation  t 

Eeturning  now  to  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  wealth 
resulting  from  universal  industry,  the  answer  is  short — Pay  the 
workman's  wages  with  it,  and  use,  it  all  in  that  way ;  do  not 
leave  an  atom  to  accumulate  and  pose  as  overproduction  in  the 
very  face  of  starving  humanity  and  well-fed  beasts. 

This  discovery  in  the  realm  of  political  economy  is  the  find- 
ing of  a  new  continent,  the  locating  of  a  western  hemisphere  in 
the  labor  world.  Wealth  production  is  now  absolutely  restricted 
because  the  wealth  absorbers  have  really  no  place  to  put  it — the 
business  si>onges  are  full — ^and  willing  working  people  are  starv- 
ing because  it  is  not  lawful  to  squeeze  the  sponges  or  possible  to 
get  anything  by  another  channel. 

There  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  production  of  wealth  if  toe  wiU 
hit  pay  the  worker  with  iL    This  is  the  key  to  the  labor  problem^ 
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the  social  problem,  tbe  i>oyerty  problem ;  it  is  all  there  is  of 
honesty  and  justice  in  pnblic  affairs. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  chiefest  of  homan  ends  we  need 
the  labor  trwt,  something  to  which  each  worker  may  intmst  his 
day's  work  assored  of  getting  it  again.  Organize  all  labor  that 
has  nothing  better  to  do,  provide  opi>ortanity  to  transform  each 
day's  strength  and  skill  into  some  form  of  nsefol  wealth,  the 
product  to  be  h^d  by  the  trust  Estimate  as  accurately  as 
possible  the  worth  of  each  day's  toil  and  give  the  worker  a 
certificate  of  the  amount  that  will  be  honored  by  the  trust  with 
an  equivalent  choice  of  all  its  possessions.  This  will  be  paying 
each  worker  the  full  amount  of  his  net  addition  to  the  world's 
wealth  in  the  product  of  any  other  workers*  toil;  and  this  is  all 
that  a  laborer  can  desire  or  have  if  exact  justice  be  done.  This 
but  requires  lawful  provision,  not  even  an  appropriation;  it 
needs  but  opportunity,  labor  will  do  tbe  rest 

Why  not  open  the  door  into  the  workingman's  paradiset  We 
do  not  have  to  make  the  paradise  or  even  to  keep  it  in  order. 
Who  shall  say  that  we  do  not  need  a  labor  trust,  that  we  may 
not  have  one ;  and  who  will  withhold  the  effort  to  make  real 
such  an  ideal  t 

E.    M.   BUBOHABD. 
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A  PROPOSED  REMEDY  FOR  THE  RAILROAD  TROUBLES. 

BY  HON.  GEORGE  GARY. 

MANY  who  regafd  the  socialistic  idea  of  the  '< ownership 
and  control  by  the  whole  people  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution"  as  a  Utopian  dream,  are  yet  more 
than  half  disposed  to  favor  government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads  of  the  country.  The  experience  of  the 
recent  Quixotic  strike  of  the  American  Eailway  Union,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  redressing  the  wrongs  of  the  employees  of 
the  Pullman  Company,  and,  probably,  for  the  unavowed  pur- 
pose of  establishing  their  power  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which 
any  great  industry  may  be  carried  on,  has  added  largely  to  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  government  ownership  and  control. 

Plans  and  proposed  l^islation  for  the  creation  of  boards  of 
arbitration  do  not  inspire  much  confidence,  because  it  is 
admitted  that  there  is  no  power  anywhere  to  compel  disputing 
parties  to  submit  to  arbitration.  Of  course  it  cannot  be 
tolerated  that  any  man,  or  any  executive  board,  of  any  organi- 
zation, shall  have  and  exercise  the  power  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tions of  commerce  and  open  the  way  for  riot,  plunder,  arson, 
and  murder,  to  compel  any  man  or  corporation  to  do  what  no 
law  can  compel  them  to  do.  And  yet  it  might  happen  at  some 
future  time,  when  such  a  strike  is  ordered,  that  one  of  the 
governors  who  protested  against  the  prompt  and  laudable 
action  of  the  president  during  the  recent  strike  and  riots  at 
Chicago,  or  one  like  them,  may  be  president  of  the  United 
States.  What  would  follow  in  such  case  no  man  can  guess.  So 
the  feeling  in  favor  of  government  ownership  of  the  railroads 
grows,  because  no  other  sure  safeguard  against  the  dangers  of 
the  future  is  seen. 

I  desire  to  suggest  a  possible  remedy  for  the  consideration  of 
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thoaghtfal  men,  who  jostly  fear  the  oonsequenoes  of  any  great 
extension  of  the  functions  of  the  federal  government  Eailway 
companies  are  something  more  than  private  corporations. 
Their  franchises  include  the  exercises  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  They  exercise  that  right  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing a  railroad,  as  the  public  exercises  it  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  wagon- road.  We  give  them  this  i>ower  because 
railroads  are  public  highways — the  great  arteries  of  a  commerce 
of  which  wagon-roads  are  the  small  veins.  They  are  at  least 
quasi- public  highways.  Their  functions  are  quasi-public  func- 
tions. Over  them  is  conducted  the  greater  part  of  that 
commerce  between  the  states  which  the  federal  government  has 
the  same  constitutional  power  to  regulate  that  it  has  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce.  The  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  Law  and  Com- 
mission interfere  in  their  dealings  with  those  who  use  them  to 
prevent  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  under  this  constitu- 
tional power. 

No  man  or  corporation  can  be  compelled  to  construct  and 
operate  a  great  line  of  railroad.  But  when  any  corporation 
does  so  voluntarily,  it  becomes  subject  to  that  power  to  regulate 
its  interstate  operations  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people.  No 
man  can  be  compelled  to  enter  the  employment  of  a  great  rail- 
road corporation.  If  he  enters  it  voluntarily,  he  is  in  a  quasi- 
public  employment.  Whether  he  performs  the  duties  of  that 
employment  properly  is  not  merely,  and  only,  a  question  be- 
tween him  and  his  employer.  The  public  has  an  interest  in  it 
to  be  protected. 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  states  includes 
power  to  require  the  adoption  and  use  of  such  brakes,  car 
heaters^  and  other  appliances,  as  are  best  adapted  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  persons  and  property  of  those  who  use  the  rail- 
roads. It  might  require  the  employment  of  only  competent 
men  in  their  operation.  If  necessary  it  may  prescribe  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  may  be  employed. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  legislation  in  the  public  interest  to  limit 
the  conditions  of  future  contracts.  Some  states  provide  by  law 
what  every  contract  for  insurance  shall  be.     If  a  premium  is 
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paid  and  policy  issaed,  the  law,  and  not  the  words  of  the  policy, 
determines  what  the  contract  is.  The  principle  of  protection  to 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  public  by  law,  as  applied  to  com- 
merce between  the  states,  is  sorely  unquestionable.  Let  it  be 
applied  to  contracts  of  employment  upon  railroads  engaged  in 
such  commerce. 

It  is  against  the  effects  of  great  strikes  on  the  railroads  that 
protection  for  the  interests  of  the  public  is  needed.  Let  the 
law  make  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  employment  on  such  rail- 
roads to  be  that  the  employment  is  for  a  certain  stated  period 
of  time  during  which  the  employee  shall  not  be  discharged 
(unless  for  just  cause),  nor  his  wages  reduced  without  his  con- 
sent, and  during  which  he  shall  not  quit  his  employment  (unless 
for  just  cause)  without  the  consent  of  his  employer.  Penalties 
— as  the  forfeiture  of  a  month's  pay — for  quitting,  or  x>ftyinent 
for  an  extra  month  for  discharging,  without  just  cause,  would 
generally  secure  the  performance  of  such  a  contract  on  both 
sides.  Such  a  law  should,  of  course,  be  carefully  prepared  after 
a  close  investigation  of  the  whole  subject.  Perhaps  the  juris 
diction  of  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  Commission  might  be  ex- 
tended to  questions  which  might  arise  under  it. 

The  right  of  railroad  companies  to  discharge  an  employee, 
or  reduce  wages  at  pleasure,  I  think  has  been  considerably 
checked  in  its  exercise  by  the  unions  among  employees,  and 
it  is  not  very  improbable  that  they  have  sometimes  submitted 
to  insubordination  and  neglect  of  duty,  rather  than  to  meet 
the  consequences  of  different  action.  It  is  clear  that  it  would 
be  better  that  their  rights  and  the  corresponding  obligations 
should  be  regulated  by  law,  than  by  the  action,  or  fear  of  the 
action,  of  irresponsible  men  or  bodies  of  men.  In  such  em- 
ployment the  public  interest  requires  that  the  law  of  right, 
not  the  law  of  might,  shall  regulate  the  relations  of  employer 
and  employee. 

It  is  probable  that  in  any  such  legislation  as  is  here  proposed, 
provision  should  be  made  so  that  the  contracts  of  any  class  of 
employees  should  not  all  expire  at  the  same  time.  The  details 
of  such  a  law,  however,  I  am  neither  competent  nor  disposed  to 
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consider  now.     My  purpose  here  is  to  suggest  a  plan  which  I 
have  not  seen  or  heard  suggested  elsewhere. 

Oontracts  for  a  stated  time  in  the  employment  of  labor  are  not 
unusual.  Seamen,  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  ship  for  a 
voyage  and  the  law  regulates  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their 
employment,  excepting  their  wages.  Agricultural  labor  is 
nearly  always  hired  for  a  stated  time.  Ck)urts  hold  such  a  con- 
tract to  be  an  entirety,  and  will  not  enforce  payment  if  the  em- 
ployee quits  before  the  contract  time  expires,  unless  something 
equivalent  to  a  breach  on  the  other  side  justifies  the  quitting. 
In  many  employments  the  exigencies  of  the  business  require 
that  the  employment  of  labor  shall  be  under  time  contracts. 

If  (as  I  believe)  the  constitutional  authority  to  regulate  com- 
merce between  the  states  will  sustain  such  legislation  as  is  here 
proposed,  it  seems  to  me  to  provide  a  means  for  establishing 
upon  a  sure  basis  the  rights  and  obligations  of  both  railroad 
companies  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  their  employees, 
and  would  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  public. 

No  man  would  be  compelled  to  accept  railroad  employment 
under  such  a  law,  but  plenty  of  men  would  be  willing  to  do  so, 
for  it  would  not  impair  any  just  or  valuable  right  And  it  is 
not  probable  that  many  men  would  incur  the  loss  of  wages  al- 
ready earned  for  the  wild  purpose  of  coercing  the  whole  public 
to  attempt  the  coercion  of  a  manufacturing  corporation  into 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  its  employees — a  species  of 
cooperative  knight-errantry,  which,  having  no  precedent,  should 
have  no  following,  leaving  the  single  instance  to  stand  alone  in 
the  history  of  our  times  as  an  object  lesson. 

George  Gary. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  MOVEMENT. 

BY  HENRY  RANDALL  WAITE,   PH.D. 

THE  representatives  of  religion  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  a  chief  cause  of  their  inability  to  '^ reach  the  masses'' 
is  becanse  they  have  sought  to  do  the  reaching  too  much  by 
talk  and  too  little  by  hand.  That  a  drowning  man  will  reject 
the  Beatitudes  in  favor  of  a  rope,  that  a  starving  man  will 
prefer  bread  to  a  confession  of  faith,  and  that  one  homeless  or 
overborne  by  calamities  will  welcome  the  hand-clasp  of  a 
sympathetic  and  helpful  fellow- man  more  readily  than  Scripture 
texts,  ought  never  to  have  needed  demonstration.  As  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  ministered  to  bodily  as  well  as  spiritual 
needs,  interested  himself  in  the  betterment  of  temporal  as  well 
as  provision  for  eternal  conditions,  and  sought  to  introduce  into 
human  society  divine  ideas,  it  would  seem  that  these  things 
should  be  so  undeniably  among  the  chief  concerns  of  his  nine- 
teenth century  disciples,  as  to  secure  for  them  due  attention 
without  question.  That  this  is  not  true ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
efforts  to  secure  the  recognition  of  this  truth  should  be  looked 
upon  as  departures  from  the  established  order,  however  credita- 
ble to  those  who  make  the  departures,  is  certainly  not  to  the 
credit  of  Christianity  at  large.  That  Christianity  should  prove 
itself  by  Christ-like  men,  and  that  it  thus  obtains  its  chief 
power,  is  undeniable.  That  the  extent  of  its  power  is  far  less 
than  it  might  and  should  be  is  also  unquestionable. 

If  now  Christians  of  every  name  will  give  less  attention  to 
varying  and  divisional  interpretations  of  Scripture,  sectarian 
fence-building,  discreditable  proselyting,  magnifying  of  ceremo- 
nials, heresy  hunting,  higher  and  lower  criticism,  and  all  other 
unduly  emphasized  grounds  of  difference,  and  will  come  back 
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to  the  noble  level  of  the  simple  life  of  Christ,  may  they  not,  in 
thus  doing,  find  themselves  brought  into  his  nearness  to 
publicans,  sinners,  and  all  other  men ;  and  will  they  not  thus 
solve  the  question  of  ^^ reaching  the  masses"!  We  think  so. 
But  we  think  also  that  this  happy  result  will  not  be  vouchsafed 
to  those  who  cling  with  too  much  tenacity  to  the  misconceived 
notions  of  pure  and  unadulterated  religion  by  which  it  is 
confounded  with  the  acceptance  of  either  thirty-nine  or  forty- 
nine  articles,  longer  or  shorter  confessions,  fellowship  with  any 
select  body  of  religioniste,  Eomanist,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Gongregationalist,  Episcopalian,  Re- 
formed, Lutheran,  Evangelical,  Unitarian,  or  any  one  of  the 
sects  or  subdivisions  of  sects  which,  by  claiming  superior 
loyalty  to  divinely  revealed  truths,  give  to  their  members 
occasion  for  the  assumption  that  their  choice  of  sectarian 
doctrine  or  fellowship  assures  them  a  nearness  to  the  All  Father 
not  i>ermitted  to  their  brethren. 

Doctrines  may  and  ought  to  be  steps  in  the  stairway  to 
highest  truth,  as  each  man  ^'feeling  after  Ood,"  with  the  best 
light  obtainable,  places  his  feet  on  that  which  lifts  him  God- 
ward.  But  men  should  not  be  taught  to  mistake  any  one  of  its 
steps  for  the  whole  stairway,  or  the  whole  stairway  for  that 
which  it  simply  helps  to  bring  them  to— the  truth  as  Ood 
reveals  it  at  the  stairway's  summit :  that  truth  which  men  are 
permitted  to  enter  as  into  a  lasting  and  glorious  tabernacle;  a 
simple,  recognized,  and  eternal  reality;  the  truth  of  God's 
fatherhood,  man's  sonship,  the  brotherhood  of  humanity,  and 
the  holy  obligation  of  all  who  thus  realize  the  joy  and  blessing 
of  God's  love,  to  love  each  other  as  he  loves  them,  and  to 
govern  their  lives  accordingly.  Thus  every  sectarian  stairway, 
with  varying  steps  of  doctrine  and  human  ideas,  may  and  should 
be  a  hallowed  footway  for  human  approach  to  one  house  of 
faith,  and  the  practical  unity  in  earthly  fellowship  and  labors  of 
the  one  and  indivisible  company  of  God's  children.  All  who 
come  to  anything  like  a  full  realization  of  the  meaning  of  God's 
fatherhood,  whatever  the  way  by  which  they  reach  it,  should 
have,  must  have,  in  truth  can  have,  no  other  desire  than  to 
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make  themselves  and  their  fellow-men  in  some  degree  worthy  of 
the  love  in  the  very  sensibility  of  which  they  find  a  revelation 
of  their  own  nnworthiness.  Becognizing  the  fact  that  it  is  be- 
caose  of  nothing  that  they  have  done  or  thought,  because  of 
neither  belief  nor  unbelief,  that  Gk>d  has  always  loved  them,  but 
simply  because  they  are  his  children,  it  must  be  plain  to  them 
that  their  belief  has  not  won  or  purchased  his  love,  but  has 
only  brought  them  (by  whatever  devious  way  of  doctrinal  or 
undoctrinal  thinking)  into  its  appreciation,  benediction,  and 
enjoyment. 

On  the  height  of  blessing  of  this  soul-possessing  consciousness 
of  the  love  of  God  for  all  men,  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  one 
man  should  for  a  moment  think,  much  less  give  speech  to,  the 
thought  that  God's  love  is  his  in  larger  measure  because  he 
came  into  it  by  some  one  stairway,  such  as  Eomanism,  Presby- 
terianism,  Methodism,  or  any  other  ism.  If  as  his  children 
he  loves  us  regardless  of  sects,  when  we  make  no  effort  to.be 
worthy  of  his  love,  it  is  as  his  children,  and  not  as  members  of 
sects,  that  he  loves  us  when  we  realize  and  seek  to  be  worthy  of 
his  love.  Of  one  family,  all  we  are  brethren,  and  l^e  who  is  our 
Father,  as  is  clearly  taught  in  the  gospels,  has  no  favorites 
among  those  who  truly  seek  to  do  his  will.  With  a  clearer  com- 
prehension of  this  fact,  there  will  be  more  unity  among 
religious  believers ;  less  desire  to  gain  accessions  to  the  ranks  of 
sects;  more  earnestness  and  greater  success  in  bringing  men, 
regardless  of  sectarian  byways,  into  the  heavenward  highway  ,* 
and  with  all,  an  enlargement  of  the  power  of  those  who  con- 
sider themselves  accepted  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as 
well  as  members  of  the  earthly  commonwealth,  in  which  as 
citizens,  also,  by  virtue  of  their  Christian  obligations,  they  have 
a  present  and  binding  engagement  to  wage  ceaseless  battle  with 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  in  all  its  forms. 

Every  movement  in  the  direction  of  social  and  political  re- 
form has  waited,  and  languished  while  waiting,  for  this  enlarged 
power  of  Christianity.  These  movements  in  our  own  land  will 
go  forward  to  triumphant  success  when  the  whole  brotherhood 
of  religious  believers  shall  strive  together  in  the  unity  of  godly 
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citizenship  for  the  establishment,  in  politics,  legislatures, 
courts,  statutes,  and  all  places  of  civic  power  and  responsi- 
bility, of  the  righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation.  The  organic 
union  of  sects  which  men  seek  to  bring  about  by  that  paring 
and  slicing  of  doctrines  which  shall  fit  them  to  a  common 
measure,  is  of  trivial  importance  in  comparison  with  the  practi- 
cable, vitally  essential,  and  immediate  union  of  all  God- 
fearing citizens  in  efforts  to  secure  the  doing  of  his  instead  of 
the  devil's  will  in  the  alienated  kingdoms  of  politics,  business, 
and  society.  Christians  who  cannot  find  a  common  meeting 
place  in  the  fields  of  theology,  may,  and  are  duty  bound  to 
stand  and  work  together  in  the  field  of  civics,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  principles  in  ethics,  civil  polity,  law,  and 
economics,  which  it  is  in  their  power  through  united  endeavor 
to  maintain;  the  general  disregard  of  which  is  due  to  their 
neglect ;  and  whose  reassertion  and  victory  can  be  secured  only 
by  jbheir  faithfulness. 

The  Institutional  Church  League,  in  which  some  fifty  churches 
of  different  denominations  have  recently  united,  represent  a 
notable  broadening  of  religious  thought  and  activities  in  the  di- 
rection of  extending  the  influences  of  religion  by  a  genuine  and 
loving  hand-reach  among  the  neglected  multitudes  of  our  great 
cities.  What  has  thus  been  accomplished  in  the  amelioration 
of  evil  conditions,  as  through  the  Berkeley  Temple  in  Boston, 
the  Tabernacle  in  Jersey  City,  the  Judson  Memorial  Work  in 
New  York,  and  other  like  efforts,  is  remarkable  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  great  and  open  field  which  lies  before  the  religious 
people  of  America,  but  still  more  remarkable  as  an  evidence  of 
obvious,  ever  present,  and  sacred  obligations  long  and  shame- 
fully neglected. 

Out  of  these  hopeful  efforts,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  con- 
nection with  them,  there  now  comes  a  beginning  of  united  ef- 
fort in  the  direction  of  specially  applying  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion in  the  discharge  of  citizenship  obligations.  A  '*  De- 
partment of  Applied  Ethics"  has  been  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  in  the  activities 
of  which  members  of  all  denominations  will  be  invited  to  par- 
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ticipate,  and  through  which  it  is  proposed  to  conduct  a  propa- 
ganda of  good  citizenship  based  upon  the  ideas  o/  truth  and 
justice  which  are  a  part  of  the  code  of  all  who  accept  the 
tenets  of  religion.  The  earnest  and  able  principal  of  the  Berke- 
ley Temple  (Boston)  School  of  Applied  Christianity,  Professor 
Lawrence  Phelps  (a  son  of  Professor  Phelps,  of  Andover, 
of  revered  memory),  will  be  the  director  of  the  department, 
the  plans  of  which,  not  fully  formulated,  will  include 
efforts  to  give  unity  of  purpose  and  strength  to  the  vari- 
ous activities  already  seeking  to  realize  the  ends  in  view, 
to  enlist  local  religious  organizations  of  adults  and  youth, 
and  the  members  of  all  sects  in  suitable  voluntary  efforts  for 
the  realization  of  its  objects,  through  conferences,  studies,  dis- 
cussions, lectures,  and  judicious  and  practical  activities.  The 
Institute  itself  will  bring  to  the  aid  of  this  department  the  val- 
uable cooperation  of  its  trustees,  ofKcers,  and  ofKcial  associates, 
numbering,  including  its  corps  of  lecturers  and  exclusive  of  the 
members  generally,  more  than  five*  hundred  citizens  of  high 
abilities,  residing  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  also  the  ef&- 
cient  aid  of  its  of&cial  organ,  whose  title,  as  more  consonant  with 
its  aims  and  more  in  accord  with  the  scope  of  its  special  field, 
as  announced  by  its  publishers,  will  hereafter  be  The  Amebioan 
Magazine  of  Civics. 

The  Institute's  new  department  should  have  the  cooperation 
of  pastors  and  of&cers  of  churches,  of&cers  and  members  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Young  People's  Endeavor, 
Epworth  League,  and  all  other  suitable  religious  organizations. 
Wise  and  helpful  suggestions  as  to  useful  activities  are  prpmised 
through  the  Magazine  of  Crvios  and  through  specially  pre- 
pared circulars  ;  and  the  arrangements  for  giving  success  to  the 
work  generally  are  admirable.  Only  the  efforts  of  willing  co- 
operators  are  necessary  in  order  to  salutary  and  far-reaching 
results. 

As  indicated  by  the  statistics  presented  in  the  November 
number  of  this  magazine  (page  560),  the  number  of  voters  in  the 
United  States  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  doctrines  of  duty  in  society  as  set  forth  in  the  teach- 
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ings  of  religion,  is  more  than  fifty-one  per  cent.  Granting 
these  condosions,  as  the  editor  of  the  Indiana  Baptist  truly  says, 
what  a  mighty  moral  force  could  be  hurled  against  the  evils 
threatening  society  if  American  voters  would  exercise  the  suf- 
frage with  that  end  in  view  1  The  question  is  not  one  of  power 
to  do,  but  of  will  and  performance.  Opportunity  for  useful 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  will  to  speed 
the  performance  is  offered,  as  above  indicated,  to  all  who 
would  have  the  ethics  of  the  Decalogue  and  the  Golden  Rule 
more  fully  applied  in  civic,  social,  and  business  affairs,  and 
who  will  address  *' Director  Department  of  Applied  Ethics,  Berke- 
ley Temple,  Boston,"  or  '*  American  Institute  of  Civics,  New 
York."  In  this  work,  as  in  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Insti- 
tute, dependence  will  be  had  upon  voluntary  cooperation  with- 
out prescribed  obligations.  The  patriotic  altruism  of  which 
this  national  institution  has  so  long  been  a  tireless  and  success- 
ful exponent,  should  have  its  highest  manifestation  in  this 
special  field  of  endeavor.    • 

H.  R.  Waite. 
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BY  C.   W.   WILEY. 

THE  last  few  years  have  produced  a  new  political  party  in 
this  country.  It  had  its  precursor  about  twenty  years 
ago  in  the  Greenback  party.  Since  that  time  various  mushroom 
and  fungus  political  growths  have  sprung  up  and  died  away 
after  brief  and  spasmodic  existences.  Such  were  the  Granger 
party,  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  F.  M.  B.  A.,  and  various  labor 
and  socialistic  societies  and  groups.  The  Prohibition  party  can 
scarcely  be  included  among  the  above  political  fungi. 

In  1892,  for  the  first  time,  some  seeming  order  was  brought 
out  of  the  chaotic  elements  of  the  various  bushwhacking  fac- 
tions mentioned,  and  something  like  a  national  organization  ef- 
fected. The  new  combination  was  christened  the  People's 
party.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  gradually  uniting,  solidify- 
ing, and  crystallizing,  until  it  has  almost  reached  the  dignity  of 
a  national  political  organization.  Formed  of  a  heterogeneous 
multitude  of  diverse,  disorganized,  and  antagonistic  elements, 
the  mass  has  been  melted  and  fused  suf&ciently  to  enable  one, 
to  some  extent,  to  analyze  and  classify  it  Though  it  lacks  co- 
hesiveness,  still  a  rough  sketch  is  possible.  I  propose,  in  this 
paper,  to  make  such  a  draft  in  the  rough  as  reading,  listening, 
and  observation  furnish.  I  have  stood  at  a  distance  and  laughed 
at  them  ;  have  argued  with,  ridiculed,  and  denounced  them ; 
have  listened  to  and  seriously  thought  of  them ;  have  discussed 
with  them  their  principles  and  lack  of  principle  ;  and  now 
propose  to  give  the  results.  I  write  of  them  as  they  appear 
to  me.  If  I  fail  to  do  them  justice,  it  is  because  I  have  mis- 
taken or  misunderstood  them,  and  not  from  motives  of  misstate- 
ment or  malice. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  Populists 
are  dissatisfied  with  present  conditions,  laws,  and  tendencies ; 
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and  with  the  acts,  principles,  tendencies,  and  policies  of  the 
Democratic  and  Bepnblican  parties — radically,  utterly,  and  ir- 
remediably. Not  only  those  parties  themselves,  but  their  legis- 
lation, statutes,  and  leaders  are  renounced,  denounced,  and  con- 
demned. See  their  preliminary  address  to  the.  people  at  the 
Omaha  convention.  They  seem  utterly  and  hopelessly  irrecon- 
ciled  and  irreconcilable  to  both  the  old  parties.  Especially  is 
such  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Bepnblican  party.  With  that 
party  there  can  be  no  affiliation  or  cooperation.  With  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  the  South  and  West,  there  are  some  i)oints  of 
similarity  and  agreement. 

To  the  Populist,  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind  is  John  Sher- 
man. He  is  closely  followed,  in  that  regard,  by  Grover  Cleve- 
land and  Benjamin  Harrison.  The  sources  of  all  evil,  distress, 
and  corruption  are  Wall  Street,  New  York,  and  Lombard  Street, 
London.  The  Bepnblican  and  Democratic  leaders  are  the  arch- 
fiends who  carry  into  effect  the  behests  of  those  streets.  All 
other  Bepublicans  and  Democrats,  the  rank  and  file,  are  mere 
slaves  and  dupes  of  the  tyrants  mentioned.  The  self-contained 
Populist  has  nothing  but  execration  and  wrath  for  the  leaders, 
and  pity  and  contempt  for  the  slaves  and  dupes. 

With  their  own  ideas  and  theories,  they  are  thoroughly  in- 
fatuated. They  have  no  doubt  as  to  their  inherent  purity  and 
correctness.  Argue  with  them  and  prove  by  logic,  history,  and 
by  their  actual  experiences  that  some  or  any  of  their  vagaries 
are  unsound,  misleading,  and  false,  and  the  next  day  or  hour 
they  are  back  at  you  with  the  same  exploded  doctrines,  and 
unblnshingly  announce  them  as  axiomatic  truths.  The  most 
convincing  arguments  and  proofs  glide  from  them  as  darkness 
before  the  sun  ;  and  you  are  amazed  to  discover  that  they  have 
made  no  impression.  You  might  as  well  reason  with  a  block 
of  stone.  They  will  confront  you  with  a  deluge  of  the  most 
astounding  statements,  and  if,  after  being  convinced  of  their 
fiction  and  falsity,  you  take  the  pains  to  study  the  matter  and 
to  bring  to  them  overwhelming  proofs  of  their  mistakes  and 
misstatements,  you  will  soon  learn  that  your  time  has  been  ut- 
terly wasted.     Your  proofs  will  only  be  jeered  at 
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Your  trae  Populist  is  a  subject  for  psychological  research  and 
wonderment — baffling  and  discomforting  to  mental  classification 
and  analysis.  By  all  the  rales  of  mental  science  and  logic, 
your  proofs  should  convince  and  vanquiBh  him  ;  but  they  have 
no  such  effect.  At  the  end  of  your  most  arduous  efforts,  if  you 
•can  manage  to  keep  him  quiet  long  enough  to  listen  to  you,  he 
will  start  in  again  in  the  same  old  way,  with  renewed  and  re- 
doubled energy.  Dissatisfied  he  is  and  disgruntled  he  will  re- 
main. He  is  bound  to  nurse  his  supposed  grievances  ]  and  the 
more  he  nurses  them,  the  more  violent  he  becomes. 

The  next  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  regulation 
Populist  is  his  violent  and  rabid  hostility  to  the  things 
that  are.  Everything  is  out  of  joint  After  listening  to  his 
ravings,  you  will  be  surprised  and  grieved  that  one  man  should 
be,  at  so  many  points,  so  hostile  and  disaffected  to  the  laws,  in- 
stitutions, and  customs  of  his  country.  His  opposition  is  not 
that  of  sorrow,  meekness,  and  resignation,  but  of  the  loud  and 
virulent  variety.  A  man  could  not  protest  more  vehemently  if 
he  were  being  robbed  and  despoiled  by  robbers  and  cut-throats. 
But  it  is  when  a  number  of  them  come  together  and  air  their 
sympathetic  grievances  that  you  see  them  at  their  worst  The 
president.  Congress,  legislatures,  railroads,  corporations,  bankers, 
and  business  men  are  denounced  and  defamed  in  terms  that  make 
the  listener  blush  for  his  race  and  humanity. 

The  unthinking,  ignorant  man  falls  an  easy  prey  to  these 
agitators.  No  matter  how  peacefully  and  contentedly  he  may 
have  lived  in  this  country  year  after  year,  these  chronic  grum- 
blers will  find  a  grievance  for  him  and  prove  it  by  their  own 
peculiar  tracts  and  arguments.  He  listens  and  discovers  that 
he  has  been  wronged,  although  he  did  not  know  it  They  soon 
convince  him  that  his  wrongs  are  legion  and  monstrous.  He 
becomes  dissatisfied  and  unhappy,  and  rails  at  his  country 
iind  its  laws  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  instructors.  The  com- 
mon and  inevitable  dupe  for  conversion  to  the  new  faith  is  the 
victim  of  hard  times  or  other  misfortune.  He  becomes  a  sure 
])rey,  at  first,  and  then  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  new  faith. 
"The  milk  of  human  kindness  turns  to  gall  and  wormwood,  and 
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the  laws  of  his  conntry  become  the  causes  of  his  misfortones. 

On  every  street  corner  yon  will  find  the  wordy  advocates  and 
walking  delegates  of  the  new  faith,  finding  fanlt  with  every- 
thing and  everybody,  waiting  and  watching  for  an  opportunity 
to  proselyte  and  convert  new  disciples  to  the  cause.  Their  zeal, 
energy,  and  ingenuity  are  marvelous,  and  one  cannot  help  but 
wish  that  the  same  could  be  expended  to  a  useful  and  laudable 
purpose.  In  this  respect,  they  much  resemble  the  early  Chris- 
tians when  trying  to  convert  a  world.  Difficulties  seem  to 
please  them  ;  no  effort  is  spared  ;  time  is  not  taken  into  account  ] 
and  business  is  neglected. 

Whatever  calamity  or  misfortune  afflicts  the  people  is  used  as 
a  basis  for  adding  new  recruits.  A  failure  of  crops  is  welcomed 
as  an  aid  to  the  cause.  A  strike,  a  lockout,  a  fall  in  wages,  or 
depression  in  business,  is  used  as  a  happy  instrument  to  promote 
their  interests  and  add  to  their  numbers. 

The  Coxeyite  lunacy  was  to  them  a  harvest,  and  convincing 
proof  of  all  they  had  maintained.  The  coal  miners'  strike,  the 
Pullman  boycott  and  attendant  lawlessness  seemed  to  them  nat- 
ural consequences  of  corporate  cupidity  and  spoliation.  They 
prophesied  and  many  hoped  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
revolution.  Frequent  mention  was  made  by  many  of  the  sim- 
ilarity of  conditions  existing  in  this  country  to  those  preceding 
the  French  Bevolution.  The  action  of  courts  and  the  military 
arm  of  the  government  in  suppressing  violence  and  compelling 
respect  for  law  and  order,  was  strongly  denounced  by  them  as 
unlawful  and  outrageous.  The  Populists  were  back  of  these 
troubles,  encouraging  and  urging  them  on ;  and  as  a  result  of 
such  countenance  and  support,  they  expect  and  count  on  a  large 
accession  to  their  numbers.  In  fine,  lawlessness  and  suffering 
seem  pleasing  to  them ;  while  they  would  look  on  business  re- 
vival and  peace  and  contentment  as  calamitous. 

The  main  accomplishment  of  the  Populist  is  his  knowledge  of 
finance  and  political  economy.  There  is  where  he  ^'shines." 
What  he  does  not  know  about  Nuance  and  the  financial  man- 
agement of  this  great  nation  is  not  worth  knowing.  The  greatest 
minds  of  this  and  every  other  nation  have  been  devoted  to 
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solving  the  perplexing  and  knotty  qaestions  of  national  financial 
management  Many  have  made  it  the  study  of  their  lives. 
Bat  the  average  Populist,  however  unlettered  and  untutored, 
will  solve  the  most  vexatious  problems  therein  with  a  readiness, 
ease,  and  glibness  that  will  astound  one.  He  will  point  out 
all  the  errors  that  have  existed  from  Alexander  Hamilton  to 
John  O.  Carlisle,  and  suggest  improvements  and  corrections. 
Though  he  cannot  successfully  manage  a  small  blacksmith 
shop,  a  peanut  stand,  a  grocery  store,  or  a  forty  acre  farm,  and 
will  become  hopelessly  entangled  therein,  yet  he  will  unravel 
the  knottiest  of  national  or  international  financial  tangles  with 
ease  5  and  become  exceedingly  vexed  and  angry  at  any  one  who 
doubts  his  solution  or  questions  its  absolute  correctness.  He 
knows  all  the  details  and  minutiae  intuitively. 

To  the  writer  it  was  for  a  long  time  a  puzzle  where  each  and 
every  member  of  this  party  gleaned  their  astounding  and  un- 
heard of  statistics  and  minutiae  of  detail.  After  a  series  of  vol- 
umes of  Populistic  literature  became  known  to  him  his  wonder 
ceased.  These  works  should  be  mentioned.  By  writers  mostly 
unknown  to  fame,  a  number  of  volumes  have  been  unloaded 
upon  the  public,  at  cheap  prices,  which  the  average  Populist 
reads,  quotes,  and  believes  in  with  the  implicit  faith  of  the 
Puritan  in  his  Bible.  He  does  not  question  their  astounding 
statements  or  doubt  their  truth  and  correctness.  This  Populistic 
literature  is  a  marvel  and  a  revelation  to  the  uninitiated.  In  it 
men  are  vilified  who  deserve  naught  but  praise.  Men  are^ 
praised  who  merit  only  contempt  Speeches  and  writings  are 
so  distorted,  misinterpreted,  and  misrepresented  that  their  au- 
thors would  stand  aghast  at  the  uses  made  of  them  and  the 
thoughts  attributed  to  them.  Such  personages  as  Lincoln,  Grant, 
Thad  Stevens,  Sumner,  Oarfield,  Blaine,  John  Sherman,  and 
others  are  made  to  father  thoughts  and  sentiments  they  never 
heard  or  harbored  ]  ideas  so  out  of  place,  so  unthought  of,  that 
they  would  never  recognize  their  alleged  authorship.  All  these 
are  so  interwoven,  detached,  changed,  misinterpreted,  and  mis- 
represented, in  such  an  interminable  tangle,  as  totally  to  distort 
them  from  their  original  meaning  and  intent.     After  reading  a 
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few  of  these  volumes,  no  one  need  wonder  at  the  crack-brained 
ideas  of  the  average  Populist.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  a 
travesty  on  political  economy  and  logic,  and  an  outrage  on  facts 
and  common  sense. 

Let  some  one  spring  a  new  theory  of  socialistic  life,  and  the 
Populists  at  once  adopt  it.  They  do  not  inquire  into  its  absurd- 
ities, or  analyze  its  statements  to  sifb  out  fact  from  fiction,  or 
logic  from  unreason,  but  immediately  repeat  the  statements  as 
absolute  verity.  They  never  think  of  doubting  the  correctness 
of  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  works  of  Bellamy,  Henry  G^rge, 
Ignatius  Donnelly,  and  other  of  their  authors,  any  more  than 
does  the  student  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  arithmetic.  Beason 
with  them  you  cannot.  To  them  their  favorite  authors  are 
faultless  and  incapable  of  error. 

If  you  dispute  or  ridicule  their  literature,  you  at  once  become 
in  their  eyes  the  agent  or  dupe  of  corporate  wealth.  However 
poor  or  honest  you  may  be,  they  will  not  spare  you.  To  dis- 
believe in  their  doctrines  is  treason  to  the  ''down- trodden  mill- 
ions," and  you  are  denounced  as  a  *' minion  of  Wall  Street" 

Throughout  the  West,  the  Populists  have  added  largely  to 
their  numbers  by  advocating  the  cause  of  free  coinage  of  silver. 
By  making  this  their  main  issue  and  keeping  quiet  on  their  nu- 
merous lunatic  theories,  they  have  received  a  much  larger  sup- 
port than  they  otherwise  would.     Should  they  throw  off  their 
silver  mask  and  openly  espouse  their  socialistic  and  communistic 
doctrines,  a  large  part  of  their  numbers  in  that  section  would 
soon  fall  away.     At  present,   ''hard  times"  and  business  de- 
pression are  their  main  support.     When  business  resames  its 
normal  aspect  and  prosperity  again  brightens  the  land,  the  vo- 
^       ters  will  fall  away  from  them  like  leaves  from  trees  after  au- 
^«^  »/•  *     tnmnal  frosts, 
v^   ^  i    The  rank  and  file  of  the  party  are  mostly  well-meaning,  misled 

^p'^  /men,   suffering  under  business  depression,  ready  to  grasp  at 

^^  any  new  thing  that  holds  out  a  promise  of  betterment      False 

theories  and  teachings  are  their  bane.  Prosperity  and 
sound  doctrines  will  heal  their  disaffection.  Bat  back  of 
these  men    is    something  more,    something    worse,   something 
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deadly.  Urging  on  diasatisfaction^  lawlessness,  and  violence, 
are  a  lot  of  cowardly  skulkers  filled  with  mischief,  dis- 
loyalty, and  treason  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  country — 
men  who  have  no  respect  for  law  or  human  rights ;  men  who 
should  feel  the  weight  of  law  and  justice )  followers  of  Spies, 
Parsons,  and  Ling ;  men  who  take  advantage  of  misery  and  dis- 
tress to  foment  violence  and  lawlessness.  These  pernicious 
traitors  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  America  prophecy  revo- 
lution and  bloodshed  because  they  hope  for  such.  They  are  now 
seeking  to  direct  and  control  the  new  party.  They  seek  first  to 
make  the  people  dissatisfied,  then  to  disregard  law  and  the 
authorities,  then  to  come  out  in  oi>en  violence  and  treason. 

For  this  purpose  they  condemn  both  the  old  parties,  claiming 
that  Congress,  legislatures,  and  courts  are  corrupt  and  that  all 
laws  are  made  and  enforced  in  the  interest  of  evil  and  against 
the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  honest  They  seek  first  to  under- 
mine, then  to  overthrow. 

Any  close  observer  of  Populist  doctrines,  speeches,  and  liter- 
ature cannot  fail  to  discover  these  instigators  of  evil  working  in 
and  through  the  new  party  and  striving  to  create  trouble.  By 
falsehood  and  slander  they  have  already  made  their  members 
dissatisfied.  They  have  made  them  believe  that  present  gov- 
ernmental powers  and  agencies  are  thoroughly  corrupt  and  hos- 
tile to  the  common  people.  They  have  already  caused  them  to 
look  upon  courts  and  military  with  suspicion  and  hostility. 
They  have  encouraged  and  sympathized  with  lawless  outbreaks 
against  authority. 

Debs  and  his  strike  on  the  railways,  MoBride  and  his  striking 
coal  miners,  Ooxey  and  organized  vagrancy,  Waite  and  the 
Cripple  Creek  strikers,  were  all  backed  by  the  Populists,  and 
attendant  lawlessness  and  violence  encouraged  and  approved. 
The  party  must  soon  call  a  halt  to  these  treasonable  indications 
within  its  ranks,  or  inevitable  overthrow  and  disgrace  soon 
await  it  Such  things  cannot  long  continue.  If  its  advocates 
hope  to  form  a  great  party,  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  great 
and  complex  interests  of  this  country,  and  administer  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  common   people,  they  must  sternly  repress 
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all  indicatioDS  of  turbulence  and  lawlessnesB.  One  rebellion 
in  this  country  has  been  enough  for  a  good  many  years  to 
come ;  and  the  hare-brained  schemers  and  poisonous  workers  of 
evil  who  seek  to  overturn  law  by  violence,  will  be  put  down 
with  promptness  and  dispatch. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  anarchy  is  a 
principle  of  the  People's  party.  But  I  do  wish  to  say  that  it 
is  or  will  be  the  result  of  present  Populist  teachings.  The 
tendency  is  rapidly  in  that  direction.  The  party  must  weed 
out  the  mischief-makers.  The  socialists,  communists,  and  an- 
archists have  already  chosen  that  party  for  a  home  and  harbor, 
and  are  using  it  to  work  out  their  designs,  and  as  a  meaus 
to  disseminate  their  pernicious  doctrines.  The  tone  of 
many  of  the  party,  under  these  sinister  influeuoes,  is  fast  be- 
coming more  violent  and  destructive.  During  the  late  labor 
troubles  many  members  of  the  party  were  outspoken  advocates 
of  blood  and  revolution.  They  were  really  hanging  over  the 
precipice  of  treason.  With  present  tendencies,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  one  can  be  a  full  mem- 
ber of  that  party  and  a  good  citizen,  at  the  same  time.  Should 
the  sober,  second-thought  of  the  many  honest  and  patriotic  men 
of  the  party  succeed  in  controlling  the  advocates  of  evil  in 
their  ranks  and  spew  out  the  fanged  adders  that  have  affiliated 
with  them,  there  are  some  hopes  of  the  party's  becoming  a 
great  national  organization.  But  if  such  be  not  done  and  done 
soon,  the  party  is  doomed.  A  few  more  Waites,  LewellingSt  Pen- 
noyers.  Debs,  and  Sovereigns,  placed  in  power  and  authority, 
and  the  party  will  be  hopelessly  ground  to  powder  by  public 
opinion  at  the  ballot-box.  Such  mischief-makers  should  be 
relegated  to  the  rear  and  to  oblivion.  Their  control  and  lead- 
ership can  only  mean  party  ruin.  The  states  now  affiicted 
with  their  lawless  rule  are  groaning  with  their  burdens.  Busi- 
ness is  appalled  with  fear.  Money  refuses  to  go  into  their  do- 
mains until  purged  of  their  follies.  Bespectable  laborers  and 
business  men  are  ashamed  and  humiliated. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  party  is  its  lack  of  level-headed 
leaders.     If  there  are  any  such,  they  have  failed  to  make  them- 
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selves  manifest  The  party  has  been,  np  to  date,  the  constant 
prey  of  violent  demagogues  and  discredited  politicians  from  the 
older  parties.  No  party  that  is  officered  by  conscienceless  agita- 
tors and  political  mountebanks  can  hope  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  great  American  people.  There  is  scarcely  an  ill-wisher 
of  this  coontry  to-day  to  be  found  outside  of  the  folds  of  the 
Populist  party.  It  is  an  omen  of  the  tendencies  of  that  organ- 
ization. The  ultimate  end  of  the  party,  with  present  senti- 
ments and  leadership,  can  only  be  extinction  and  disgrace.  As 
soon  as  good  times  reappear  and  business  revives,  the  party 
will  die  away.  It  was  the  product  of  distress  and  dissat- 
isfaction, and  when  they  cease,  the  party  will  go  with  them. 
Some  of  their  principles  will,  doubtless,  survive  and  be  incor- 
porated in  a  party  that  may  have  iufiuence  and  standing  in  the 
nation.  But  that  party  will  have  to  be  under  the  control  of 
wise  leadership  and  intelligent  patriotism.  Parties  of  violence, 
discord,  and  lawlessness  cannot  endure.  The  Populist  party 
has  already  gone  so  far  in  that  direction  that  it  will  be  almost  a 
hopeless  task  to  save  it  from  destruction.  So,  as  a  party,  I 
prophecy  for  it  a  speedy  dissolution.  Its  short  life  has  been 
unique  and  unsavory.  Its  hasty  dissolution  in  death  will  be 
gladly  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  his  country. 

0.  W.  Wiley. 
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A  department  devoted  to  notes  and  comments  concerning  affairs  of  in- 
terest to  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens.  Oommunications  relating 
to  local  and  other  efforts  for  the  improvement  ofaovemmenial  and 
sociaX  conditions,  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  Jminicipal  Reform^ 
Good  Government,  Law  and  Order,  and  similar  organizations,  in- 
cluding ethical  and  religious  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  good  ciH- 
zenship,  are  especially  invited.  Address  Outlook  Department, 
American  Journal  of  Politics,  S8  Park  Row,  New  York. 

A  '*  Patriotic  Boss  System."— Dr.  T.  W.  Braid  wood,  In  an  article  in  the 
Vineland  (N.  J.)  Journal,  says : 

*'  If  the  people  are  convinced  that  bossism  is  an  un-American  concern, 
fertile  in  resources  for  municipal  corruption,  and  therefore  dang^erous  as 
well  as  beinfi^  disgraceful  to  our  professions  of  patriotism,  let  us  at  once  take 
steps  to  organize  permanent  action  to  antagonize  the  action  of  Vineland's 
boss  system. 

•'  Under  the  inspiration  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  I  have  under- 
taken to  introduce  the  *  Patriotic  Boss  System '  in  Vineland  with  a  view  to 
early  cooperative  action.  The  names  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  willing 
to  work  in  the  cause  are  respectfully  requested." 


Civio  Reform  in  Various  Cities.— Several  hundred  Topeka,  Kansas, 
citizens  have  adopted,  with  a  view  to  immediate  organization,  the  articles  of 
the  Philadelphia  Municipal  League,  which  appear  elsewhere.  ...  In 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  a  civic  federation  is  in  process  of  organization,  its 
inception  being  chiefly  due  to  the  alarming  spread  of  the  evils  attendant 
upon  gambling.  One  of  its  active  promoters  is  Rev.  R.  V.  Hunter,  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  church.  .  .  .  Galesburg,  Illinois,  has  in  effective 
operation  a  civic  federation  organized  to  combat  serious  evils  in  municipal 
administration.  .  .  .  Under  the  title  of  **  Municipal  Club  "  an  organiza- 
tion of  many  of  the  representative  citizens  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  civic  reforms,  was  effected  October  17.  Dr.  E. 
M.  Moore  presided  and  trustees  were  chosen  as  follows :  Theodore  Bacon, 
Robert  Matthews,  Eugene  Satterlee,  Max  Lowenthal,  A.  I.  C,  John  Bower, 
Joseph  O'Connor,  A.  I.  C,  Joseph  T.  Ailing,  Rev.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey, 
Herman  G.  Pfaefflin.  The  constitution  of  the  club  vests  in  them  a  great 
share  of  authority  in  shaping  and  determining  its  policy.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Hon.  Joseph  O'Connor,  A.  I.  C,  Prof.  John  G.  Allen,  A.  I.  C, 
Rev.  A.  S.  Crapsey,  Joseph  T.  Ailing,  and  Byron  H.  Prennett.  Mr. 
O'Connor  expr^sed  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  interfering  as  an 
organization  with  such  matters  as  the  nomination  and  election  of  public 
officers,  and  was  inclined  to  think  the  best  work  of  such  a  club  would  be  in 
keeping  strict  watch  over  the  course  of  the  officers  chosen,  in  spreading 
information  as  to  city  affairs,  in  discussing  the  unsettled  problems  in 
municipal  government,  and  above  all  in  striving  to  build  up  a  harmonious 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  public  duty.    .     .     .    Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  also  has 
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a  newly  organized  civic  club  in  the  interests  of  better  local  government. 
One  of  its  members,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Bacon,  aided  in  the  organization  of  the 
Rochester  club.  .  .  .  The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  World  announces  the  forma- 
tion of  a  civic  federation  in  that  city,  following  a  meeting  of  laymen  and 
clergymen  at  the  rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  objects  as  follows :  **  To 
promote  a  federation  of  the  moral  forces  of  the  city,  regardless  of  sect,  party* 
or  circumstance  in  life,  with  a  view  of  stimulating  the  civic  spirit  of  our 
people,  ameliorating  the  existing  conditions,  social,  sanitary,  and  political, 
and,  in  general,  by  sympathetic  codperation  wiih  the  city  officials,  fostering 
the  administration  of  municipal  afifairs  upon  business  rather  than  political 
methods.''  Representatives  of  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  the  Central 
Labor  Union,  and  Knights  of  Labor  were  present.  Among  the  leading  pro- 
moters of  this  promising  movement  are  Gren.  James  Bamett,  A.  L  C,  Rev. 
Hiram  C.  Haydn,  D.D.,  A.  I.  C,  J.  E.  Cheeseman,  Robert  Bondlow,  and  Rev. 
Levi  Gilbert,  D.D.  ...  A  joint  committee  of  the  civic  reform  clubs  of 
Chicago  on  October  13  met  to  discuss  needed  legislation  for  the  welfare  of 
the  children  of  that  city.  There  were  present  J.  S.  Miller,  Prof.  Edward  W. 
Bemis,  A.  I.  C,  Prof.  Bamberger,  Judge  H.  B.  Hurd,  Judge  Wiyis  G. 
Jackson,  A.  L  C,  Dr.  Sarah  H.  Stevenson,  and  Miss  Jane  Adams.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  law  providing  for  a  special  court  for 
Juvenile  delinquents.  ...  A  new  feature  of  the  late  local  political  cam- 
paign in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  the  Good  Government  clubs  in  the  various 
wards,  after  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted  so  extensively  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  The  motto  of  the  originators  of  the  movement  is  ^'Municipal 
government  is  business,  not  politics.''  .  .  .  The  organization  of  a  civic 
federation  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  law  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  also  assured. 
It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  enormous  number  of  gambliog  houses  and  wine- 
rooms  in  the  city  and  the  open  violation  of  the  Sunday  law.  Articles  of 
incorporation  were  filed  October  10  at  Columbus  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee here  is  mapping  out  work  for  a  vigorous  campaign.  The  name  of 
the  orgfanization  as  incorporated  is,  **  The  Citizens'  Federation  of  the  City  of 
Toledo."  and  its  incorporators  are :  Norman  S.  Lewis,  Charles  L.  France, 
John  L.  Brandt,  James  H.  Spragne,  and  Edgar  P.  Mull.  The  object  is  **  to 
promote  good  citizenship,  to  encourage  the  enforcement  of  national,  state, 
and  municipal  laws,  to  assist  and  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  same 
and  to  promote  the  public  good."  .  .  .  Joseph  Packard,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  Reform  League,  recently  delivered  an  address  before  the 
•*Unit  Club,"  also  a  reform  organization,  in  which  he  said,  among  other  true 
things,  that  the  hope  for  improvement  in  government  lies  in  keeping 
national,  state,  and  city  issues  entirely  apart.  .  .  .  A  number  of  Camden 
gentlemen  interested  in  topics  of  the  day  met  in  Mayor  Westcott's  oflSce, 
in  the  City  Hall,  October  10th,  and  organized  the  Civic  Club.  The  club 
will  have  monthly  discussions,  with  a  dinner  as  accessory.  This  club  does 
not  confine  itself  wholly  to  reform  matters,  but  will  discuss  literature  and 
current  events.  .  .  .  The  Municipal  Order  League  of  Chicago  has  taken 
action  on  street  begging  as  follows : 

**  Whereas^  We  deem  the  subjection  of  young  children  and  infants  to  the 
severe  cold  of  winter  for  such  purpose  a  cruel  and  inhuman  practice. 

•*  Whereas^  Investigation  reveals  the  fact  that  many  of  these  children  are 
hired  out  by  mothers  to  other  women  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining 
money  from  a  sympathetic  and  unsuspecting  public,  thereby  provoking  un- 
just criticism  toward  our  city  fathers,  who,  we  fully  believe,  will  see  no 
mother  and  babe  suffer  for  food  and  shelter. 
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**  Whereas,  We  believe  such  public  demonstrations  have  a  tendency  to 
lessen  rather  than  increase  the  protective  spirit  of^  man  toward  recent 
motherhood  (especially  when  it  is  the  mother  who  begs),  thereby  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  both.    Be  it 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Municipal  Order  League  encourage  and  tender  their 
support  to  the  city  officials  in  carrying  out  the  letter  of  the  law  toward  such 
offenders ;  as  also,  all  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age  found  soliciting  alms 
or  selling  any  kind  of  thing  on  the  streets  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening ; 
and  that  a  building  be  procured  for  the  detention  and  relief  of  such  cases, 
and  also  all  mothers  and  young  children  who  may  need  assistance,  said 
building  to  be  maintained  by  civic  appropriations/' 


Christian  Citizenship  Instruction.— Among  the  "Workers*  Train- 
ing Classes'*  of  the  Dayton.  O.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  **  Christian  Citizenship 
Class,"  which  meets  each  Sabbath  evening  after  a  simple  lunch  provided  by 
the  Association,  closing  in  time  for  the  young  people's  meetings.  The  plans, 
as  announced  by  the  secretary,  Evart  G.  Rontzahn,  are  as  follows :  The 
course  of  study  will  cover  a  series  of  **  Problems  of  the  New  Era,"  including 
the  elementary  phases  of  "  Citizenship,"  with  the  resultant  relationships  to 
various  ethical  and  reform  questions;  all  subjects  being  investigated  and 
discussed  from  the  Biblical  standpoint  in  an  earnest  endeavor  to  apply 
Christ's  teaching  to  present  day  problems. 

The  following  twelve  problems  with  their  local  application  will  be  studied 
on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Josiah  Strong's  **  Our  Country  "  and  **  The  New  Era," 
and  the  series  of  **  Studies"  prepared  by  Prof.  Graham  Taylor  for  the  Young 
Men's  Era : 

The  Problem  of  the  Country  Town,  of  the  City  Center,  of  Immigration, 
of  Industrial  Life,  of  Sunday  Rest  and  the  Working  Day,  of  Poverty,  of 
Crime,  of  the  Liquor  Power,  of  Social  Vice,  of  Luxury,  of  the  Local  Church, 
and  of  Christian  Cooperation. 

The  class  sessions  will  embrace  topical  discussion ;  sentence  reports  of 
reading,  thought,  and  observation ;  question  box  for  the  treatment  of  varied 
queries. 

The  reading  course  will  include,  first,  the  reading  of  a  standard  periodi- 
cal, of  the  person's  choice,  with  a  view  to  securing  material  for  these  studies. 

Bright,  brief,  and  breezy  pamphlet  issues  will  be  supplied  weekly,  accom- 
panied by  simple  question  blanks  for  securing  a  closer  reading  and  more 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  literature.  The  second  part  of  this  scheme 
includes  the  organization  of  auxiliary  classes,  with  or  without  meetings  for 
class  study,  in  every  church,  with  the  members  of  the  Association  as  me- 
diums of  communication  and  inspiration.  If  possible,  class  meetings  should 
be  held  regularly,  if  but  thirty  minutes.  At  least  secure  a  circle  of  readers 
studying  regularly,  as  suggested  above,  standard  periodicals,  and  the  weekly 
pamphlet  issues  and  study  slips,  for  which  ten  cents  a  week  will  be  contrib- 
uted by  each  member. 


Articles  of  Philadelphia  Municipal  League.— In  response  to  re- 
quests for  a  suitable  form  of  organization  for  municipal  reform  associations, 
we  present  the  articles  of  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  League  as  follows, 
omitting  the  name  of  that  city : 

**  We,  the  members  of  the  Municipal  League  of  .  .  .  inviting  the  co- 
operation of  all  our  fellow-citizens,  hereby  declare  and  pledge  ourselves  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  following  principles : 
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***Flrst— We  believe  that  the  highest  principles  of  municipal  self-govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  will  be  materially  promoted  by  the  absolute  sepa- 
ration of  municipal  politics  from  national  and  state  politics. 

**  Two— The  material  prosperity  of  all  citizens  residing  or  having  business 
interests  in  the  city  of  .  .  .  depends,  in  great  measure,  ui>on  the  honest 
and  efficient  conduct  of  its  government  by  enlightened  methods  and  upon 
business  principles.  .  .  .  should  have  the  most  improved  system  of  taxes, 
of  street-paving,  of  lighting,  of  water,  of  drainage,  of  schools,  of  transit, 
and  all  other  public  necessities  and  conveniences.  To  secure  these  results 
will  be  the  incessant  aim  of  the  Municipal  League  of   .    .    . 

**  Three— We  pledge  ourselves  to  nominate  or  indorse  only  such  candidates 
as  we  believe  to  be  honest  and  capable  and  in  sympathy  with  the  principle 
of  absolute  separation  of  municipal  from  state  and  national  politics. 

**  Four — We  advocate  the  practical  extension  of  the  highest  principles  of 
civil  service  reform  to  all  municipal  departments,  and  demand  a  rigorous 
observance  of  all  laws  and  regulations  concerning  appK>intments  to  and  re- 
movals from  the  municipal  civil  service. 

**  Five— It  will  be  the  special  object  of  the  Municipal  League  of  .  .  .to 
make  a  thorough  and  scientific  investigation  of  the  correct  principles  of  local 
self-government,  especially  as  adapted  to  this  municipality,  and  to  collect 
and  publish  all  appropriate  information  on  the  defects  and  needs  of  our  city 
government.  While  the  members  of  the  league  may  be  members  of  widely 
different  national  or  state  organizations,  all  will  be  united  in  the  common 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  best  city  government  for  the  wisest  expenditure  of 
money,  of  advancing  the  material  growth  of  the  municipality,  and  of  stim- 
ulating that  spirit  of  progress  in  her  citizens  which  will  secure  for  them  and 
their  descendants  the  largest  measure  of  domestic  comfort  and  of  commer- 
cial prosperity." 

The  methods  as  set  forth  in  the  by-laws  are  as  follows : 

1.  Educational— By  demonstrating  to  the  public  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  absolute  separation  of  national  and  state  politics  from  munic- 
ipal politics ;  and  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  tracts  on  municipal  afifairs. 

2.  Practical  — By  nominating  candidates,  when  necessary,  who  are 
pledged  to  carry  out  the  declaration  of  principles  of  the  league. 

The  by-laws  provide  that  any  one  who  subscribes  to  the  declaration  of 
principles  may  become  a  member.  The  management  is  intrusted  to  the 
customary  officers  and  a  board  of  managers  composed  of  one  delegate  f^om 
each  ward  and  a  specified  number  at  large. 

Public  officers  are  not  denied  membership  and  the  only  provision  is  the 
following:  **  No  person  shall  acceptor  hold  a  nomination,  election,  or  ap- 
pointment to  any  municipal  or  public  office  to  which  a  salary  is  attached 
and  at  the  same  time  be  an  officer  or  manager  of  the  league." 


The  Triumph  of  Good  Citizenship  in  New  York.— Rev.  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst,  D.D.,  to  whom  more  than  to  any  other  individual  is  due  by  com- 
mon verdict  the  magnificent  triumph  of  good  citizenship  achieved  in  New 
York  on  November  6th,  penned  these  characteristic  words  for  publication  in 
the  New  York  Press  on  the  morning  following  the  great  victory  : 

**  This  day  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  city,  and,  more  than  that, 
in  the  history  of  our  state  and  country.  The  hearts  of  the  people  are  pro- 
foundly stirred.  Their  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  possibility  of  better 
things.  The  distressed  and  downtrodden  had  been  so  long  ground  under 
the  hard,  dirty  heel  of  the  vicious  beast  that  has  preyed  upon  them  that  they 
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had  oome  to  feel  that  it  was  a  constituent  part  of  municipal  life  to  be  bled 
and  clubbed  and  blacl^mailed.  But  the  suspicion  has  been  growing  evea  in 
the  minds  of  the  oppressed  and  the  outcast  that  there  are  such  things  as 
rights  and  personal  liberty,  that  the  police  are  properly  for  the  protection 
even  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  and  that  the  courts  were  really  intended 
originally  to  secure  to  us  comfort  and  i>eace  and  protection.  These  ideas 
have  been  gnawing  in  the  popular  mind,  and  at  length  they  have  attained  to 
flower  and  fruitage.  The  mass  of  our  population  has  learned  a  long,  deep 
lesson,  and  a  month  will  not  pass  before  hosts  of  those  who  have  served  and 
slaved  at  the  bidding  of  Tammany  will  rejoice  with  us  at  the  crisis  in  our 
history  which  opens  for  them  the  door  to  a  larger  liberty  and  initiates  our 
city  into  a  new  and  brighter  stadium  of  its  history.'' 

The  mayor-elect,  Hon.  William  L.  Strong,  justifies  the  hopeftil  words  of 
Dr.  Parkhurst  by  the  following  words  uttered  on  the  same  day : 

**  The  patriotic  citizens  of  New  York  have  decided  by  an  overwhelming 
minority  that  they  want  a  business,  non-partisan  administration  of  munici- 
pal afifairs.  As  mayor  of  New  York  I  shall  faithfully  carry  out,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  the  pledge  which  I  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  to 
give  the  people  an  administration  of  this  kind.  In  accepting  the  trust  con- 
ferred upon  me  I  am  grateful  for  the  support  of  my  fellow-citizens  and 
deeply  sensible  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  task  which  con- 
fronts a  reform  city  govemmeut." 

Free  Institutions  Vindicated.— Henceforth  let  no  American  citizen 
ever  despair  of  the  republic  or  doubt  the  endurance  of  representative  insti- 
tutions. Yesterday's  magnificent  uprising  in  this  city  triumphanily  de- 
livered popular  government  from  the  sneers  of  its  enemies  and  the  fears  of 
its  friends.  It  has  long  been  acknowledged  by  enlightened  minds  that  the 
one  supreme  test  of  free  institutions  was  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  great  municipalities.  For  years  New  York,  oppressed  by  bossism,  de- 
graded by  the  reign  of  crime,  ruled  by  the  most  perfectly  disciplined  and 
the  most  absolutely  corrupt  i>olitical  machine  ever  fashioned  by  man,  has 
been  an  object  of  scorn  to  the  adherents  of  monarchy  and  a  source  of  deep 
humiliation  to  the  upholders  of  civic  freedom.  Tammany  has  seemed 
omnipotent.  It  had  ten  thousand  saloons  as  its  recruiting  quarters  and  its 
centers  of  power.  It  had  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  servile  office-holders 
drawing  fifteen  millions  in  salaries  annually,  as  its  Prsetorian  Guard. 
It  had  the  active  support  of  all  the  dens  of  vice  and  the  eager  help 
of  all  the  criminals  whom  it  protected.  It  had  a  vast  corruption  fund  at  its 
disposal,  drawn  alike  from  the  pocket  of  the  lawbreaker  and  the  till  of  the 
honest  merchant.  Timid  men  said  that  its  malignant  reign  could  never  be 
overthrown.  They  forgot  the  invincible  power  of  right.  They  did  not 
measure  the  irresistible  might  of  the  awakened  American  conscience. 

To-day  New  York  is  free  by  the  act  of  her  own  citizens.  The  voters  of  the 
metropolis  have  battered  down  by  their  ballots  the  political  despotism  that 
had  plundered  them  so  long  and  have  proclaimed  anew  the  immortal 
doctrines  of  that  Declaration  of  Independence  which  is  the  charter  of 
American  liberty.  Republican  government  has  vindicated  itself  in  the 
stronghold  of  its  enemies  and  triumphed  gloriously  over  obstacles  greater 
than  any  which  it  has  encountered  in  the  history  of  the  world.  For  this 
vindication  and  this  deliverance  every  loyal  American  has  reason  to  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable,  to  look  forward  to  the  future  with  renewed  faith  and 
courage,  and  to  return  thanks  with  all  reverence  and  all  sincerity  to 
Almighty  God ! — New  York  Press, 
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New  York  Clergymen  and  Civics.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  Rev.  C.  L.  Thompson,  D.D.,  A.  I.  C,  made  a  stirring  appeal 
for  greater  interest  in  the  moral  purification  of  the  great  centers  of  popula- 
tion and  the  use  of  the  ballot-box  by  Christian  men  for  the  suppression  of 
vice  and  crime.  Clergymen  of  all  denominations  in  the  city  and  state  of 
New  York  are  giving  unwonted  attention  to  the  obligations  of  Christian 
citizenship.  Foremost  among  these  are  such  members  of  the  A.  I.  C.  as  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  who  has  been  called  "  the  John  Knox  of  modern 
times,"  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson,  Dr.  Greer,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Bishop  Coxe, 
Dr.  John  R.  Davles,  John  B.  Devins,  Dr.  Elmendorf,  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Hall,  Dr. 
R.  S.  MacArthur,  Dr.  H.  T.  McEwen,  Dr.  D.  Parker  Morgan.  A.F.  Newton, 
Geo.  S.  Payson,  Dr.  Ralnsford,  Dr.  H.  M.  Sanders,  Dr.  J.  B.  Shaw,  Dr.  John 
T.  Wilds,  and  Alfred  E.  Myers. 


Dr.  Sbblye  on  Citizenship.— -Rev.  Dr.  Julius  H.  Seeleye,  A.  I.  C,  a 
former  president  of  Amherst  College  and  ex -member  of  Congress,  has  pub- 
lished through  Ginn  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  an  attractive  little  book  of  78  pages  for 
"classes  In  government  and  law"  under  the  title  of  "Citizenship."  Its 
chief  aim  is  to  treat  briefly  and  suggestively  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citi- 
zens as  defined  by  statutes.  Citizenship  Is  viewed  broadly  as  including 
both  international  and  national  law.  This  little  treatise  Is  commended  to 
the  attention  of  clubs  pursuing  studies  In  connection  with  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  A.  I.  C.  and  other  organizations  having  similar  ends  In 
view. 


St.  Louis  Political  Science  Club.— This  club,  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  questions  of  the  day  without  committal  to  any  special  attitude  In  poli- 
tics or  religion,  announces  lecture  topics  as  follows:  By  Hon.  John  W. 
Noble,  formerly  member  of  cabinet,  **  Duties  and  Work  of  a  Member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet";  by  Ex-Governor  David  R.  Francis  (Mo.)  "Duties  and 
Work  of  a  State  Governor";  Ex-Mayor  C.  P.  Walbridge  treats  of  the 
"Duties  of  a  City  Mayor";  Charles  Nagel,  A.  I.  C,  speaks  upon  **The 
City  Charter  of  St.  Louis,  its  History,  and  How  it  May  be  Improved"; 
Hon.  S.  W,  Cobb,  M.  C,  treats  of  *'  Life  in  Congress";  Charles  Parsons,  of 
the  **  Banking  System";  Hon.  Geo.  A.  Medill  of  **  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court"; 
and  Prof.  Hicks,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  of  Important  questions  In 
economics.  W.  L.  Sheldon,  lecturer  of  the  Ethical  Society  of  St.  Louis,  Is 
the  literary  director  of  the  club,  and  George  E.  Hoffman,  La  Cllde  Bank, 
secretary. 


Negro  Education  Since  I860.— This  Is  the  title  of  an  Instructive  pam- 
phlet by  Hon.  J.  L.  McCurry,  LL.D.,  A.  I.  C,  the  able  secretary  of  the  Slater 
and  Peabody  Funds.  It  constitutes  the  third  of  occasional  papers  Issued  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Slater  Fund,  and  Is  an  Invaluable  contribution  to  the  edu- 
cational history  of  the  former  slave  states. 


Christian  Citizenship  Union.— This  is  the  title  of  an  organization  In 
Newark,  N.  J.,  embracing  all  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  Epworth 
Leagues,  Baptist  Young  People's  Unions,  and  the  Iron  Cross  Army.  It 
undertakes,  **  In  the  Master's  name,  the  betterment  of  the  whole  city  by 
adding  to  the  usual  efforts  In  the  various  churches  the  combined  effect  of  a 
general  organization  devoted  to  the  enforcement  of  Christian  principles  in 
public  affairs." 
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It  appeals  simply  to  the  Christian  conscience  of  its  membership  and  to  the 
moral  and  patriotic  element  in  the  non-Christian  portion  of  the  citizens ; 
strives  to  remove  from  the  city  temptations  to  vice,  to  effect  the  repeal  of 
lesrislation  by  which  such  temptations  are  permitted ;  and  attempts  to  check 
the  purchasing  of  votes  and  other  abuses  connected  with  the  ballot-box. 

It  also  urges  Christian  people  to  attend  the  primaries  of  their  parties  and 
insist  upon  the  nomination  for  office  of  men  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
object  of  the  organization ;  submits  to  the  proper  authorities  evidence  to 
convict  officials  who  are  recreant  to  the  trusts  confined  to  them  by  the 
people ;  and  collates  for  the  convenience  of  pastors  and  the  information  of 
the  Christian  public,  important  data  concerning  the  moral  and  religious  con- 
dition of  the  city. 

The  union  declines  to  indorse  any  political  party  or  support  any  inde- 
pendent nomination  for  office. 


Extension  Department  A.  I.  C— Public  Opinion^  whose  excellent 
features  are  manifold,  has  undertaken  to  devote  an  entire  page  each  week  to 
civics,  in  connection  with  the  Extension  Department  of  the  A.  I.  C.  It 
opened  this  new  feature  with  the  following  brief  article  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  its  manager  by  the  president  of  the  A.  I.  C: 

The  Extension  Department  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  previous  announcements,  is  intended  to  be  an  efficient  and  far- 
reaching  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  clearly  defined  ends.  If  success 
is  dependent  upon  the  worthiness  of  these  ends  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
its  assurance.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  achievement  of 
the  Institute's  patriotic  and  vitally  important  objects  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  unselfish  and  vigorous  cooperation  of  intelligent  and  high-minded 
citizens.  The  number  of  such  citizens  already  rendering  Y^illing  and 
efficient  service  in  connection  with  the  local  organizations  belonging  to  the 
Institute's  Extension  Department,  is  a  hopeful  augury.  As  an  incitement  to 
more  earnest  effort  on  their  part,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  like  efforts  on 
the  part  of  others,  careful  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  statements : 

Among  the  self-evident  truths  related  to  the  highest  success  of  popular 
government  are  these : 

(1)  The  suffrage,  by  which  an  equal  share  in  the  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties of  government  is  devolved  upon  every  voter,  makes  each  suffragist  a 
trustee,  charged  with  the  sacred  duty  of  rightly  using  the  power  confided  to 
him. 

{'2)  As  the  right  use  of  this  power  involves  the  most  sacred  obligations 
ever  committed  to  human  hands — the  power  of  determining  the  character 
of  government,  and  the  consequent  well-being  of  all  citizens  in  all  commu- 
nities—it is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  truth  vitally  necessary,  that  the 
number  of  patriotic,  honest,  and  intelligent  "  trustees  "  in  every  community 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  political  ascendency  of  those  who  traitor- 
ously use  their  trusteeship  and  that  of  others  for  the  gaining  of  the  mer- 
cenary ends  by  which  government  is  debauched,  politics  defiled,  law  and 
order  contemned,  and  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  whole  people 
put  in  jeopardy. 
/  (3)  Past  and  present  shameful  conditions  in  connection  with  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment, local  and  general,  emphasize  the  fact  that  honest,  wise,  and  safe 
control  of  political  matters  in  a  community  cannot  be  expected  as  a  result  of 
blind  devotion  to  any  political  party ;  will  not  follow  mere  expressions 
of  dissatisfaction,  or  outbursts  of  popular  indignation  ;  but  must  be  the  re- 
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suit  of  organized,  persistent,  unselfish,  and  wisely  directed  efforts  which 
shall  everywhere  secure  the  ascendency  of  good  citizenship. 

(4)  Oood  citizenship,  ascendant  in  any  community,  means  decency  and 
cleanliness  in  party  politics,  honesty  and  efficiency  in  public  office,  rever- 
ence for  law,  social  purity,  the  highest  welfare  of  the  whole  people,  and  the 
steady  march  of  popular  government  toward  the  realization  of  its  noblest 
ideals. 

(5)  The  good  citizenship  which  will  alone  lead  to  these  results  demands 
that  every  American  voter— each  citizen  trustee— shall  have  a  proper  sense 
of  civic  obligations,  a  secure  foundation  in  right  character,  an  adequate 
degree  of  intelligence  as  to  civic  affairs,  and  definite  and  determined  pur- 
poses. The  promotion  of  such  citizenship  is  the  object  sought  by  the  Exten- 
sion Department  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics.  The  work  Is  one 
which  appeals  to,  and  must  be  accomplished  by,  good  citizens.  There  should 
be,  In  every  locality,  an  organization  devoted  to  the  one  specific  purpose  of 
arousing  genuine  patriotism ;  strengthening  the  structure  of  politics  with 
the  supports  of  high  character  and  worthy  purposes,  and  assuring  wise  out- 
come of  popular  suffrage,  by  making  the  voter  Intelligent  as  to  the  Issues 
Involved,  and  faithful  to  proper  convictions  of  duty. 

Faithful  and  persistent  efforts  for  the  securing  of  such  results  as  these  will 
accomplish  a  political  regeneration  by  making  parties  what  they  should  be, 
noble  Instruments  for  the  execution  of  the  will  of  intelligent  and  honest 
freemen,  and  will  banish  everywhere  the  evils  of  corruption  In  politics  and 
government.  Here  Is  a  call  to  duty  which  It  will  be  criminal  to  disregard. 
The  work  Is  one  which  ought  to  present  a  resistless  appeal  to  the  manhood 
and  womanhood  of  America.  Especially  should  It  command  the  labors  of 
the  younger  citizens  who  have  most  of  strength  and  enthusiasm,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  longest  and  largest  service.  Let  us  make.  In  the  best  sense  of  the 
term,  good  citizens  of  those  bom  ui>on  our  soil,  and  those  who  come  to  us 
from  other  lands,  and  the  problems  which  vex  and  the  evils  which  menace 
us  to-day  will  have  their  solution.  We  shall  have  taught,  with  Incalculable 
benefit  to  coming  generations,  that  formation  Is  better  than  reformation,  by 
as  much  as  the  results  of  civic  virtue  nourished  and  triumphant  are  better 
than  those  painfuily  obtained  through  remedial  agencies  when  civic  virtue 
is  neglected  and  overcome.— Henry  Randall  Waite. 


Department  op  Applied  Ethics,  A.  I.  C— **  Applied  ethics,"  from  the 
I)olnt  of  view  of  an  American  citizen,  may  simply  be  defined  as  the  practi- 
cal observance  of  the  duties  which  citizens  owe  to  each  other  and  to  organ- 
ized society.  These  duties  obviously  extend  over  a  wide  range  of  sociolog- 
ical relations,  and  may  be  made  the  subject  of  attention  from  numerous 
I)olnts  of  view,  as  when  attempts  are  made  to  consider  sociology  as  a  whole. 

Such  attempts  by  Inviting  generalization  too  often  defeat  the  accomplish- 
ment of  definite  and  practical  results.  Civics  embraces  all  of  sociology 
which  has  relation  to  the  duties  of  a  member  of  society  under  our  republi- 
can form  of  government  and  In  connection  with  society  and  Institutions  in 
the  United  States.  It  suggests  and  invites  the  consideration  of  definite  and 
Important  matters  which  vitally  concern  the  welfare  of  American  citizens, 
society,  and  government.  Civics,  therefore,  commends  Itself  to  Intelligent 
and  patriotic  Americans  as  calculated  to  lead  to  more  practical  and  usefUl 
results  than  can  be  expected  from  generalized  attention  to  the  wide  subject 
of  sociology.  More  than  this,  civics  gives  to  the  Ideas  and  principles  of 
ethics  the  foremost  place  In  the  correlated  facts  with  which  It  has  to  do,  and 
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which  (oivil  polity,  law,  economics,  ethics,  and  history)  are  included  in  the 
**  science  which  concerns  itself  with  the  reciprocal  relations  of  citizens  and 
government." 

In  its  Department  of  Applied  Ethics,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Institute  of 
Civics  to  secure  larger  attention  on  the  part  of  the  American  people,  and  es- 
pecially of  educators,  journalists,  clergymen,  and  citizens  who  profess  al- 
legiance to  the  truths  of  religion,  to  the  necessity  of  developing  and  apply- 
ing the  qualities  in  citizenship— the  integrity,  fidelity  to  duty,  and  practiod 
altruism — which  shall  make  applied  ethics  contributory  to  good  citizenship 
and  to  the  realization  of  the  noblest  ends  in  government. 

The  statement  above  presented  sufficiently  indicates  the  importance  of  the 
results  to  which  this  department  is  intended  to  contribute.  In  order  to  the 
supremacy  of  good  citizenship  it  is  necessary  to  promote,  with  civic  intelli- 
gence, **  love  of  Justice,  sense  of  duty,  and  instinct  of  honor."  *  Where 
these  exist,  righteous  laws  will  not  readily  be  profaned,  social  order  will  be 
easily  maintained,  and  society  and  government  will  be  at  their  best. 

The  trustees  of  the  Institute  have  t>een  fortunate  in  securing  the  codpera* 
tion,  as  the  director  of  this  new  department,  of  Rev.  Lawrence  Phelps,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Berkeley  Temple  (Boston)  Institute  of  Applied  Christianity. 
The  splendid  success  of  the  pioneer  work  undertaken  by  the  Berkeley  l^em- 
pie  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickinson  (meml>er  A.  I. 
C),  in  the  way  of  giving  practical  application  to  ethical  principles  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowded  population  of  one  of  the  most  densely  inhabited  dis- 
tricts of  Boston,  is  everywhere  known,  and  is  everywhere  stimulating 
like  efforts.  To  aid  in  promoting  the  success  of  these  awakened  and  multi- 
plying agencies  in  all  that  they  shall  seek  to  do  in  the  way  of  laying  the 
foundation  for  better  citizenship,  will  be  the  foremost  aim  of  this  depart- 
ment ;  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  aim  the  Institute  asks  the  coopera- 
tion of  its  meml>ers,  and  of  all  others  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
results  sought.  In  this  connection,  valuable  service  will  be  render«>d  by  the 
Institute's  corps  of  lecturers ;  and  helpftil  plans  and  suggestions  will  be  pre* 
sented  in  the  Institute's  official  organ,  and  in  other  forms.  Inquiries  may 
be  addressed  to  the  Executive  Offices  of  the  Institute,  38  Park  Row,  New 
York,  or  to  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Phelps,  Director  Department  of  Applied 
Ethics,  A.  I.  C,  Berkeley  Temple,  Institute  of  Applied  Christianity,  Station 
A.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cost  OP  City  Government. — It  will  surprise  many  people  to  learn  that  the 
expenditures  on  municipal  account  aggregate  three  times  as  much  as  the  sum 
required  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  all  the  states  and  territories.  It  is  in  the 
cities  that  the  heaviest  tribute  is  exacted  from  property  owners.  The  mu- 
nicipal machinery  is  more  expensive  than  any  other  in  our  whole  system  of 
government.  When  the  people  complain  of  high  taxes,  they  do  not  stop  to 
discriminate  between  the  different  kinds  of  taxation,  and  to  ascertain  where 
the  blame  properly  belongs.  There  is  really  no  justification  for  protest  as  to 
federal  taxes,  and  very  little  as  to  state  taxes ;  but  it  is  different  with  regard 
to  city  taxes.  This  fact  should  induce  all  good  citizens  to  give  particular 
attention  to  the  selection  of  municipal  officers.— -Slf.  Louis  Olobe-DefnocrcLt, 

*  Institute  publlcationB,  '*  Supremacy  of  Good  CitiEenghlp,"  page  2. 
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